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PREFACE. 


A  MTD  such  splendid  wealth  as  is  contained  in  the  treasure-house  of  Irish 
poetry,  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  make  selections  which  sliall  do  justice  at 
once  to  the  richness  and  variety  of  material.  Each  new  exactment  made 
upon  it  only  brightens  the  sense  of  i)ride  and  joy  which  the  children  of  the  land 
have  ever  felt  in  contemplating  its  riches;  and  the  day  is  yet  far  distant  which 
shall  exhaust  its  resources.  Development  only  makes  more  apparent  the  range  of 
its  possibilities.  Hut  Avhere  so  much  is  valuable,  individual  taste  and  preference 
must  in  the  end  l>ecome  the  standard  of  choice,  —  and  individual  taste  may 
sometimes  clash  with  popular  preference.  In  the  present  collection,  decision 
has  been  reached  only  after  careful  study,  and  much  thought  has  been  given 
to  details.  The  book,  as  a  whole,  will  be  found  to  contain  as  judicious  a  selection, 
and  to  cover  a  wider  field  than  any  that  has  so  far  l)een  presented  to  the  public, 
while  in  the  important  points  of  letterpress  and  finish  it  is  plainly  beyond  criticism. 
The  short  biographical  notice  which  aj)pears  as  an  introduction  to  the 
W(»rk  of  each  Author  has  been  restricletl  to  the  smallest  limit,  and  made  to 
contain  only  the  most  important  facts  connected  with  the  life  and  labors  of 
the  subject.  In  most  cases  the  writers  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  more 
formal  j)resentation  to  their  countrymen:  bnt  even  under  different  conditions, 
limitations  of  space  would  necessitate  similar  treatment. 

Not  the  least  attractive  ])art  of  the  volume  will  be  found  in  the  portraits 
with  which  it  is  enriched.  The  likenesses  of  the  earlier  })oets  and  writers 
are  taken  from  the  most  authentic  pictures  which  could  be  found;  and  those 
of  the  later  ones  are  reproduced  from  i)liotogra])hs.  With  this  brief  summary 
of  the  scope  and  intention  of  his  work,  the  I^iblisher  commends  it  now  to  the 
good-will   and  kind  judgment  of  the  public. 
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INTRODUCTION 


T^IIE  Poetry  of  Nations,  fragile  and  delicate  as  it  seems  to  be  in  conception 
and  finish,  outlives,  as  it  antedates,  their  graver  records  of  History  and 
Philosophy.  It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that,  wliereas  the  brilliant  narrative  of 
Thucydides  and  the  exquisite  speculations  of  Plato  are  known  only  to  a  few 
careful  students,  the  Epics  of  Homer  are  in  the  hearts  and  on  the  lips  of 
mankind  the  civilized  world  over.  Norse  SatjaH  and  German  Volkslieder  sing 
their  tales  of  the  battlefield  and  the  fireside  into  ears  which  would  perforce 
be  deaf  to  the  more  exact  clironicles  which  never  reached  them.  Tlie  ringing 
ballads  and  war-songs  of  Scotland  have  <lone  more  in  times  of  trial  to  keep 
alive  the  sentiment  of  patriotism,  to  kindle  the  fires  of  revolt,  and  to  sustain 
the  long  struggle  of  revolution,  than  all  the  other  machinery  of  diplomacy  and 
power.  Among  primitive  races  Poetry  was  the  only  chronicle.  The  place  of 
the  Bard  was  above  that  of  Warrior  and  Sage,  because  his  songs  formed 
hispiration  of  action  for  the  one,  and  illustration  of  wisdom  for  the  other.  His 
reach  was  as  universal  as  tradition  could  make  it :  his  influence  as  strong  as 
the  untutored  passions  of  the  men  to  whom  he  appealed.  After  language 
crystallized  into  graven  form,  and  the  power  of  communication  by  written 
characters  was  Jidded  to  that  of  speech,  his  power  became  even  greater,  since 
it  was  removed  bevond  the  narrow  boundaries  of  clan  or  creed  to  a  wider 
recognition  among  Lirger  bodies  of  men. 

The  genius  of  the  Irish  Muse  is  so  wedded  to  the  aspirations  and  inner  life 
of  the  people  to  whom  it  belongs,  that  the  two  can  never  be  separated.  From  the 
earliest  days  down  to  our  own,  its  voice  has  l)een  the  echo  of  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  the  race  whose  experiences  it  records.  In  times  of  victory  and  strength,  it 
rolls  from  the  lips  and  liarps  of  the  ancient  minstrels  in  fiery,  impassioned  strains, 
or  long,  sonorous  periods  full  of  the  majesty  of  power,  and  glowing  with  the 
impulse  of  great  deeds.     Its  interpreters  were  allowed  to  share  the  royal  privileges 
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and  to  be  clothed  in  the  outward  semblance  of  regal  authority.  Under  shadow 
of  defeat,  it  burns  still  with  the  dauntless  spirit  of  the  brave  race  who  maintained 
the  ardor  of  hopefulness  under  every  pressure  of  misfortune.  Even  in  chains  of 
slavery,  amid  the  crushing  blows  and  insults  of  adverse  fortune,  the  sense  of 
suffering,  joined  to  the  quenchless  love  of  liberty,  has  exhaled  in  songs  of  sorrow, 
more  pathetic  and  more  beautiful  than  those  of  any  other  nation.  Under  a 
hundred  disguises,  the  indomitable  aspiration  toward  freedom  and  the  boundless 
love  for  their  stricken  country,  has  been  sung  into  the  very  ears  of  their  captors; 
and  the  story  of  their  wrongs  and  griefs,  hidden  beneath  the  veil  of  allegory,  has 
been  sent  abroad  among  strange  and  j)itying  lands,  in  eloquent  appeals  for  help 
and  symi)athy. 

One  of  the  compensations  of  Fate  has  left  to  the  race  which  it  has  harassed 
with  such  unceasing  hostility,  a  power  of  impersonal  enjoyment  and  a  delight  in 
exercise  of  the  imagination  to  which  many  more  favored  nations  have  never 
approximated.  Because  of  this,  the  true  mission  of  poetry  —  to  uplift  and  inspire, 
to  withdraw  soul  and  sense  from  the  pressure  of  present  circumstance  into  tlie 
comparative  happiness  of  contemplation — has  fulfilled  its  benign  work  among  the 
Irish  people  more  accurately  than  among  any  other.  In  this  eminently  practical 
and  prosaic  age,  it  is  something  to  be  i)roud  of  that  sentiment  can  still  tfike  such 
firm  hold  of  a  nation's  heart,  and  that  the  smile  of  awakened  sensibility  can  chase 
away  the  tear  of  positive  misery.  Those  who  decry  the  lavish  emotional  strength 
of  the  Celtic  nature  as  a  weakness,  would  do  well  to  remember  this ;  and  to  be 
glad  that  the  sad  fortunes  of  the  sorrowful  land  had  this  vein  of  brighter 
and  happier  sentiment  woven  through  it.  The  medium  of  song,  both  in  words 
and  melody,  has  been  a  great  safety-valve  for  the  suppressed  emotion  whicli 
a  constant  sense  of  oppression  and  desire  of  revolt  had  worked  in  the  Irish  soul. 
Through  this  channel  of  poetry  has  surged  the  dark  current  of  a  nation's  blighted 
hopes,  as  well  as  the  brighter  stream  of  her  longings  and  desires.  Its  banks 
have  been  by  turns  gloomy  with  naked  rock  and  frowning  precipice,  or  brilliant 
with  bloom  and  foliage.  The  loftiest  ininds  have  not  disdained  to  use  it  as 
a  medium  for  the  warning  which  should  restrain,  or  the  battle-cry  which  should 
rally  for  future  movement,  and  the  liearts  of  the  pe(»])le  have  always  answered 
to  tlie  appeal.  If  the  nation  has  been  fortunate  in  its  poets,  the  poets  have  becMi 
equally  happy  in  their  audience. 

Among  the  different  races  of  men,  there  is  none  more  apt  and  sympathetic 
than  the  Irish.     Their  swift  intuitions,  which  catch  a  meaning  almost  before  it  is 
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slia{>ed  into  expression ;  their  fine  sensibility,  which  imparts  to  even  the  lightest 
emotion  a  touch  of  earnestness  and  truth ;  their  vivid  imaginations,  which  can  be 
fired  into  enthusiasm  at  will,  and  soothed  even  in  suffering  by  the  flowers  of 
fancy ;  and  their  liveliness  of  nature,  which  causes  the  spring  of  feeling,  however 
deep,  to  climb  at  last  into  the  upper  air  and  the  sunlight  of  expression  —  all  make 
of  them  the  ideal  people  for  quick  comprehension  and  equally  quick  response. 

Within  the  last  half  century,  since  the  Celtic  tongue  has  dropped  into 
comparative  disuse,  and  English  forms  of  speecli  have  been  taken  to  translate 
the  traditions  and  j)oetry  of  the  earlier  Irish  bards  to  the  world,  a  new  interest 
in  these  treasures  of  i^iagery  and  emotional  expression  has  been  developed  at 
home  and  abroad.  Since  the  first  volumes  of  Ballads  and  Songs  were  edited 
nearly  fifty  years-  ago  by  Charles  Gavan  Duffy  and  Denis  Florence  MacCarthy, 
a  steadily  increasing  number  of  collections,  based  on  every  principle  of  selection, 
has  been  sown  broadcast  among  the  people.  In  the  one  which  is  herewith  offered, 
no  rule  more  special  than  the  birthright  of  the  different  authors  to  Irish  nationality 
has  been  followed.  Even  this  is  violated  in  one  or  two  instances  wherein 
relationship  instead  of  nativity  connects  the  subject  with  Ireland, — as  in  tlie 
case  of  Mrs.  Norton.  The  object  has  rather  been  to  gather  within  the  convenient 
limits  of  a  single  volume  a  worthy  collection  of  gleanings  from  Irish  authors, 
representing  different  periods  of  time  and  dealing  with  subjects  of  national  in- 
terest. In  most  cases,  the  space  allotted  to  any  one  name  has  depended  upon 
the  value  of  the  name  itself  as  an  exponent  of  literary  worth,  or  a  contribution 
to  the  better  understanding  of  the  times  and  circumstances  which  inspired  its 
productions.  Here  again  in  a  few  instances  —  notably  in  that  of  Samuel  Lover  — 
the  simple  fidelity  of  the  writer  to  national  traits  and  customs  has  won  for  him 
an  extra  share  of  attention. 

The  Classics  of  tlie  Land  —  the  translations  of  Mangan,  the  Ballads  and 
Lyrics  of  Callanan,  Davis,  Griffin,  Ferguson,  MacCarthy  and  Duffy,  the  Poems  of 
Goldsmith,  the  Melodies  of  Moore,  the  Satire  of  Swift,  the  Songs  of  Allingham, 
and  the  work  of  a  host  of  less  famous  authors,  wliose  place  in  the  beautiful  mosaic 
of  Irish  poetry  has  been  of  less  importance  only  because  death  too  soon  checked 
the  skilful  hands  wliich  were  accomplisliing  such  exquisite  workmanship  —  are 
very  fully  represented.  So  too  are  the  jaoductions  of  the  younger  men,  brilliant 
but  less  known,  who  made  up  the  memorable  staff  of  The  Nation^  or  who  have 
achieved  reputation  in  other  fields  —  like  John  Keegau  Casey,  Richard  Dalton 
Williams,  Kickham,  and  Joyce.     To  ensure  some  illustration  of  other  celebrated 
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men,  a  few  prose  selections  have  been  made  from  the  pen  pictures  of  Lever^ 

Russell,  Sheridan,  and  Meagher;   from  the  fervid  oratory  of  Edmund  Burke,  and 

the  stirring  eloquence  of  his  namesake,  Father  Tom.     The  right  of  woman  to  a 

high  place  among  the  nation's  array  of  talent  has  been  demonstrated  among  others 

by  Mrs.   Hall,  Lady    Dufferin,  '"Speranza,"   "Brigid,"  Mrs.   Forrester,   Frances 

Browne,  and  Rosa  Mulholland.    No  regular  order  has  been  followed  in  compilation: 

variety  and   contrast   have   charms  of  their  own    as   well   as   the   most   studied 

arrangement.     It  is  hoped  that  altogether  the  collection  will  be  found  of  interest 

not  only  to  the  simple  lover  of  the  songs  of  his  land  by  whomsoever  sung  or 

whatsoever  inspired,   but  also  to  the  more  careful  student  of  characteristic  Irish 

talent,  who   desires   to  trace  the   peculiar  genius  of   the   race   through   all   the 

differences  of  expression  with  which  varying  creeds,  education,  and  position  may 

have  restricted  or  developed  it. 

M^VKY  Elizabeth  Blake. 

Boston,  October,  1886. 
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THE  FATE  OF  CATHLEEN. 

A  WICKLOW  STORY. 

In  Luggelaw's  deep-wooded  vale 

The  summer  eve  was  dying ; 
On  lake,  and  clifF,  and  rock,  and  dale, 

A  lulling  calm  was  lying ; 
And  virgin  saints  and  holy  men 

The  vesper  song  were  singing, 
And  sweetly  down  the  rocky  glen 

The  ves}>er  bell  was  ringing. 

Soft   gloom   fell   from   the    mountain's 

Upon  the  lake  declining ;  [breast 

And  half  in  gentle  shade  was  drest. 

And  half  like  silver  shining  — 
And  by  that  shore  young  Kevin  stands. 

His  heart  with  anguish  laden  ; 
And  timid  there,  with  wreathed  hands, 

A  fair  and  gentle  maiden. 


And,  ^^Oh,"  she  said,  "I've  left  for  thee 

My  own  beloved  bowers. 
The  walks  I  trod  in  infancy, 

My  father's  ancient  towers. 
I've  left  for  thee  my  natal  hall, 

Where  late  I  lived  in  splendor. 
And  home  and  friends  and  fame  and  all, 


•> 


I  sighed  not  to  surrender. 


"Away!"  he  muttered  low ;   "in  youth 

A  vow  to  Heaven  I've  spoken, 
And  I  will  keep  my  boyish  truth 

To  age  and  death  unbroken. 
Oh,  wuuld'st  thou  bribe  my  heart  to  siri 

Against  that  high  endeavor, 
And  cast  those  tempting  eyes  between 

'That  Heaven  and  me  forever'?" 

The  maid  looked  up  in  still  surprise. 

Her  cheeks  with  tear  drops  streaming, 
A  guileless  light  was  in  her  eyes, 

Like  childhood's  sorrow  gleaming. 
''Oh,  had  I  here  a  heaven  to  give. 

Thou  should'st  be  blessed  this  hour, 
Then  how  should  /thine  hope  bereave 

Of  that  eternal  dower  ? 

''Ah,  no  —  Cathleen  will  ask  no  more. 
For  home  and  friends  forsaken. 

Than  here  upon  this  peaceful  shore 
To  see  the  morn  awaken : 
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HiMiimtli  thy  holy  roof  to  dwell 

A  lorn  and  timid  stranger; 
And  watc'li  thee  in  thy  lonely  eell 

In  siekness  and  in  (Linger. 

**'ro  ronse  thee  when  the  eowled  train 

Their  nialin  beads  are  telling. 
To  hear  yonny:  Keyin's  fervent  strain 

Amid  the  anthem  swelling. 
To  smile  whene'er  thy  smiles  I  see, 

To  sigh  when  thou  art  sighing. 
To  liye  while  life  is  left  to  thee. 

And  die  when  thou  art  dyinjj." 

**My  ]u*ayers/*  he  said,  "were  little  worth 

Wlule  thou  wert  kneeling  near  me; 
My  hymns  were  dull  as  songs  of  earth. 

If  tlum  wert  by  to  hear  me. 
Oli,  you  are  younij  and  ijuiltless  still. 

To  sin  and  shame  a  stranger. 
And  what  to  thee  seenjs  pure  fnnu  ill 

To  me  looks  dark  with  damper. 

** There  is  a  lleayen  in  yon  blue  spheix^ 
Where  \oy  aluuinds  t\»r  ever, 

Tliere  may  we  fiuully  nuvt,  but  here 

«  < 

In  this  eold  exile,  neyer. 
There  mav  we  Ku^k  Aviih  K^yinir  eves 

While  happv  souls  are  singing. 
While  aui;el  sunles  Hufhi  all  the  skies. 

And  the  bells  of  Heaven  are  riuirini;. 


V  ^  v^ 


**Uut  here — but  hen*  -ah,  fair I'athleen, 

Thrxnigh  a* I  this  wide  eivation. 
In  all  that's  bvi^hi  then*  lurketh  sin. 

In  all  diafs  fair*  temptation. 
It  tnu  ks  liie  sTei*s  of  Vvuuii:  iVU^ht* 

Wiu'u  >«»;:*>  are  c-^v  and  tender: 
1:  >\a!kt:i;  iu  ti;e  dark  nudnicht, 

Auvi  iv.  T-u  v.^ Sunday  splendor, 

•*h  :r,\ivv.:u:>  :n  ;*re  viM:;g  wind 
Tha;  s:i:s  :-.-o  :iu  lutii;;  tlo>\ers^ 


On  friendship's  lap  it  lies  reclined, 
And  sighs  in  Love's  own  bowers. 

It  shines  o'er  all  the  summer  skies, 
W^hen  dews  the  wild  buds  cherish ; 

And  worst  of  all,  in  woman's  eyes, 
Ah,  hide  them !  or  I  perish." 

The  maiden  calmly,  sadly  smiled. 

She  plucked  an  opening  flower. 
She  gazed  along  the  mountain  wild. 

And  on  the  evening  bower. 
"I've  looked,"  she  said,  ''•from  east  to  west. 

But  sin  has  never  found  me ; 
I  cannot  feel  it  in  my  breast. 

Nor  see  it  all  around  me. 

"The  light  that  tills  those  sunnner  skies. 

The  laugh  that  flows  the  freest, 
I've  marked  with  loving  ears  and  eyes. 

Nor  saw  the  ill  thou  seest. 
I  always  thout^ht  that  morniuij  air 

Blew  on  my  bosom  purely : 
The  woi*st  /  find  in  all  that's  fair 

Is  that  it  fades  too  surely. 

**If  it  be  sin  to  love  thv  name. 

And  tiiv  i»f  loviuiT  never. 
Why  am  I  span^l  the  inward  shame 

That  follows  sin  forever? 
For  1  can  lift  mv  hamls  and  eves 

To  that  brichi  Heaven  above  me; 
And  giize  uj^»n  the  cKuidlcss  skies, 

Ami  s;iv  aloud  —  I  love  thet* ! 

*•  I  had  a  bi"\»ther  in  Uiv  hv>me, 

1  U»ved  -     1  loved  him  trulv  : 
With  him  it  was  mv  watii  to  roam 

When  morn  was  bre.ikinvr  nrwlv. 
With  him  Tvi-  cheerxnl  tl:e  wearv  time 

With  i-ruit*  soft  or  storv, 
Ht  never  sjuke  of  se».-rvt  crime, 

l^f  sin  or  laintiHi  c^v-rv. 
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"But  thoir*  —  '*But  I,"ycning  Kevin  said, 

'^Will  love  thee  like  that  brother; 
And  wilt  thoii  be  content,  sweet  maid, 

To  find  in  nie  another ! 
And  seek  ye  but  a  brother's  grace, 

A  brother's  calm  caresses  — " 
The  maiden  hid  her  burning  face 

Within  her  golden  tresses. 

"'Farewell  I"  she  sighed,  "I  plead  in  vain, 

My  dream  of  love  is  ended  ; 
Thy  thoughts  of  me  with  thoughts  of 
l)ain 

Shall,  never  more  be  blended. 
But  now  the  even  is  falling  late. 

The  way  is  long  and  lonely, 
Oh,  let  me  rest  within  thy  gate 

Till  morn  rises,  only!" 

Young   Kevin   paused  —  the    dew   fell 
chill  — 

The  clouds  rolled  black  and  swelling. 
Ah  no  —  he  could  not  deem  it  ill 

To  lodge  her  in  his  dwelling : 
For  churls  like  Nabal  deeply  sin 

And  lasting  pains  inherit. 
And  those  who  take  the  stranger  in 

Have  patriarchal  merit. 

But  oft  he  thought,  'mid  holy  strains. 

Upon  that  lovely  woman ; 
For,  oh,  the  blood  within  his  veins 

Was  warm,  and  young,  and  human. 
He  told  his  nightly  beads  in  vain. 

Sleep  never  came  so  slowly  : 
And  all  that  night  young  Kevin's  brain 

Was  filled  with  dreams  unholv. 

The  young  man  rose  at  dawning  hour. 

To  chant  his  first  devotion, 
And,  tiptoe,  then,  to  Cathleen's  bower 

He  stole,  in  stillM  emotion. 


Breathless  above  the  maidens  form 
He  hung  —  and  saw  her  sleeping ; 

Her  brow  was  damp  —  her  cheek  was 
warm. 
And  wore  the  stains  of  weeping. 

Beside  her  couched  an  aged  hound 

(Her  Kevin's  sole  attendant), 
One  hand  his  sable  neck  around. 

Like  light  in  gloom  resplendent. 
The  dog  sprang  up,  that  hand  fell  down, 

As  Kevin's  sigh  came  deeper. 
He  crouch'd  him  at  his  master's  frown 

And  never  woke  the  sleeper. 

And  scenes  of  calm  domestic  bliss 

On  Kevin's  soul  came  thronging ; 
Endearments  soft  and  smiling  i)eace. 

And  love,  the  young  heart's  longing. 
Whv  did  he  swear  in  voutli  to  live 

For  saintlv  duties  onlv  V 
And   leave   those  joys    that    love    can 
give, 

To  lead  a  life  so  lonelv  ? 

Oh  !  —  were  he  now  a  bridegroom  gay ! 

Lord  in  his  natal  tower. 
And  were  this  morn  his  bridal  dav, 

ft. 

And  this  his  marriage  bower :  — 
Where  were  the  wondrous  ill,  he  said, 

To  him,  to  earth,  to  Heaven  ? 
Just  then,  the  dreamer  turned  her  head. 

And  murmured  deep  -  My  Kevin  I 


f 


He  started,  trembled,  burned,  his  limbs 
Shook  with  the  sudden  passion  ; 

His  eye  in  sudden  moisture  swims 
And  stirs  in  maniac  fashion. 

A  whirlwind  in  his  brooding;*  soul 
Arose  and  tossed  it  madlv  ; 

ft' 

Then  swift  away  tlie  storm-clouds  rr»ll, 
And  leave  him  drooping  sadly. 
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Again,  that  fond  inipasaion'cl  moan 

Upon  her  warm  lip  lingers, 
He  stoops  and  twines  within  his  own 

Those  white  and  taper  fingers. 
He  bends  —  ah,  hark !  the  convent  toll, 

Another  knell !  another ! 
They  peal  a  requiem  to  the  soul 

Of  a  departed  brother  I 

Up,  and  away  I  With  freezing  blood 

He  rushes  from  the  bower, 
And  seeks  the  beechen  solitude 

Beside  the  convent  tower. 
There  hooded  maids  and  cowled  men 

The  dirge  of  death  were  singing. 
And  sullen  down  the  rocky  glen 

The  knell  of  death  was  ringing. 

He  raised  to  Heaven  his  hands  and  eyes, 

Lone,  in  the  silent  morning. 
And  said,  through  humble  tears  and  sighs, 

^^  I  bless  thee  for  the  warning ! 
Oft  dost  thou  thus  with  sounds  of  awe 

My  slumbering  soul  awaken  : 
If  I  forsake  thy  love  and  law. 

Oh,  let  me  be  forsaken  ! 

"Thou  hast  a  golden  crown  for  those 

Who  leave  earth's  raptures  hollow. 
And  firmly  still  through  wiles  and  woes 

The  light  of  virtue  follow. 
Oh,  be  this  weak  heart  still  thy  care. 

Be  still  mv  soul's  defender. 
And  grant  that  crown  for  me  may  wear 

No  soil  upon  its  splendor. 

""  If  tears,  and  i)rayers,  and  vigils  lean, 

A  sin  like  mine  may  cover, 
I'll  weep  while  summer  woods  are  green. 

And  watch  till  time  is  over. 
But  mighty  armor  must  I  weave 

Against  that  tempting  woman, 


For,  oh,  she  haunts  me  morn  and  eve, 
And  I  am  weak  and  human." 

A  counsel  woke  within  liis  heart, 

While  yet  the  youth  was  kneeling. 
It  whispered  to  his  soul  —  "  Depart, 

And  shun  the  war  of  feeling. 
Courage  on  battlefields  is  shown 

By  fighting  firm  and  dying. 
But  in  the  strife  with  Love  alone 

The  glory  lies  in  flying." 

Swift  as  the  sudden  wind  that  siiigs 

Across  the  storm-roused  ocean. 
Swift  as  the  silent  prayer  that  springs 

Up,  warm,  from  young  Devotion, 
Swift  as  the  brook,  the  light,  the  air. 

As  death,  time,  thought,  or  glory. 
Young  Kevin  flies  that  valley  fair, 

That  lake  and  mountain  hoarv. 

And  far  away,  and  far  away, 
I        O'er  heath  and  hill  he  speeds  him, 
'    While  virtue  cheers  the  desert  gray, 
,        And  light  immortal  leads  him. 
,    And  far  away,  and  far,  and  far 
From  his  accustomed  fountain. 
Till  quench'd  in  light  the  morning  star 
And  day  was  on  the  mountain. 

In  Luggelaw's  deej)  wooded  vale 

The  summer  dawn  was  breaking. 
On  lake  and  cliff  and  wood  and  dale 

Light,  life,  and  joy  wxne  waking. 
The  skylark  in  the  ear  of  morn 

His  shrilly  fife  was  sounding. 
With  si)eckled  side,  and  mossy  horn. 

The  deer  were  up  and  bounding. 

Young  Nature  now  all  bustlingly 
Stirs  from  her  nightly  slumber. 

And  puts  those  misty  curtains  by 
Her  mighty  couch  that  cumber. 
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And  dews  hang  fresh  on  leaf  and  thorn, 
And  o'er  each  eastern  highland 

Those  golden  clouds  at  eve  and  morn 
That  grace  our  own  green  island. 

Light  laughed  the  vale,  gay  smiled  the 
sun. 

Earth's  welcome  glad  returning. 
Like  Valor  come  when  wars  are  done. 

To  Beauty  in  her  mourning. 
The  night  calm  flies,  the  ruffling  breeze 

Sports  on  the  glancing  water, 
And  gently  waves  the  tangled  trees 

Above  the  Chieftain's  daughter. 

Like  one  in  pain,  athwart  her  brow, 

One  hand  her  hair  draws  tightly. 
Now  falls  that  glance  in  tears,  and  now 

It  glimmers  quick  and  brightly. 
For  she  has  missed  her  votive  love 

Within  his  lonelv  bower, 
Xor  is  he  in  the  beechen  grove. 

Nor  in  the  convent  tower. 

'*I  fear,"  she  sighed,  and  bowed  her  head, 

'*  I  fear  he  told  me  truly. 
That  sin  is  in  the  sunshine  bred. 

And  roses  springing  newly ; 
For  dreary  looks  this  bower  to  me. 

Even  while  those  roses  wreathe  it ; 
And  even  that  siuishine  beaming  free 

Hides  something  dark  beneath  it. 

"  That  dew  — "  she  paused  I   What  foot 
has  been 

Upon  its  early  brightness  ? 
And  left  a  track  of  deepening  green 

Across  its  silver  whiteness  ? 
She  traced  it  by  the  ravell'd  brake. 

And  by  the  silent  foimtain, 
And  o'er  that  lawn,  and  by  that  lake', 

And  up  that  hoary  mountain. 


But  there  the  thirsty  morning  sun 

Had  dewless  left  the  heather. 
Her  eye,  o'er  all  the  desert  dun 

No  single  trace  can  gather. 
Yet  on  she  went,  for  in  her  breast 

Deep  passion  fierce  was  burning ; 
Passion,  that  brooks  not  pause  nor  rest. 

And  sickens  at  returning. 

And  far  away  —  and  far  away  — 

O'er  heath  and  hill  she  speeds  her. 
While  Hope  lights  up  that  desert  gray. 

And  love  untiring  leads  her. 
And  far  away  —  and  far  —  and  far 

From  lake  and  convent  tower. 
Till,  div'd  in  gloom,  day's  golden  car 

And  night  was  on  the  bower. 

Now  thridding^one  the  rugged  Scalp 

With  wounded  feet  and  weary. 
Now  toiling  o'er  each  mimic  Alp 

Of  Wicklow's  desert  dreary. 
Oh,  lonely  Bray,  thy  basin'd  tide 

She  passed  at  sunset  mellow. 
And  Ouler's  lake,  where  far  and  wide 

Its  haunted  flame  shone  yellow. 

Night  fell  —  day  rose — night  fell  again. 

And  the  dim  day-dawn  found  her 
On  Glendalougli's  deep  bosomed  plain. 

With  lake  and  cliff'  around  her. 
There,  tired  with  travel  long  and  vain. 

She  sinks  beside  that  water. 
For  toil  and  woe  and  wasting  pain 

Have  worn  the  Chieftain's  daughter. 

Tall,  darkening  o'er  her,  high  Lugduff 
Gathered  his  lordly  forehead, 

And  sheath'd  his  breast  in  granite  rough, 
Kent  crag  and  s])linter  horrid. 

His  helm  of  rock  beat  back  the  breeze 
W^ithout  a  leaf  to  wreathe  it. 
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The  vassal  waves  rolled  in  to  kiss 
His  mailed  foot  beneath  it. 

Sudden,  with  joyous  yelp  and  bound, 

A  dog  comes  swiftly  by  her ; 
She  knows — she  knows  that  aged  hound, 

And  he  she  loves  is  nigh  her ! 
The  w^arden  flies  —  she  follows  swift  — 

The  dangerous  footway  keeping. 
Till,  deep  within  the  jagged  clift. 

She  found  her  Kevin  sleeping. 

With  hair  tossed  out  and  hands  clench'd 
tight, 

The  rugged  granite  hugging. 
Like  those  who  with  the  Hag  of  Night 

For  voice  and  breath  are  tugging. 
For,  oh,  he  had  a  horrid  dream. 

And  every  nerve  litis  felt  it ; 
And  ruin  was  the  gloomy  theme. 

And  Cathleen's  hand  had  dealt  it. 

lie  dreamed  that  at  the  golded  gate 

Of  Heaven,  flung  wide  and  gleaming. 
He  heard  soft  music  as  he  sate, 

And  saw  bright  pinions  beaming; 
Millions  of  sainted  shapes  he  saw. 

In  light  and  fragrance  ranging. 
And  calm  delight,  and  holy  awe. 

In  speaking  looks  exchanging. 

He  strove  to  join  that  angel  band, 

But,  in  the  porch  before  him, 
With  mocking  eye  and  warning  hand, 

(^athleen  stood  glooming  o'er  him  ; 
She  thrust  him  from  the  sainted  crowd. 

The  gates  rang  clanging  after. 
And  on  his  ear  came  long  and  loud 

A  peal  of  fearful  laugliter. 

Again  it  oj)es,  again  he  tries 
To  join  that  glorious  vision. 


Again  with  lifted  hands,  and  eyes 
Deep  fixed  in  keen  derision. 

That  minion  of  the  burning  deep 
Stands  wrai)t  in  gloom  before  him, 

Uj)  s])rings  he  from  his  broken  sleej). 
And  sees  her  trembling  o'er  him  I 

"Vengeance  I"  he  yelled,  and  backward 
toss'd 

His  arms,  and  muttered  wildly: 
The     frightened     maid     her     forehead 
crossed. 

And  dropped  before  him  mildly. 
"Oh,  slay  me  not  —  oh,  Kevin,  spare 

The  life  thy  Lord  has  given  ! " 
He  paused,  and  fixed  his  barren  stare 

Upon  the  brightening  heaven. 

"Cathleen,"  he  sighed,  "that  timely  word 

Has  left  my  hands  unbloody ; 
But  see,  the  early  morning  bii*d 

Sings  in  the  sunshine  ruddy. 
Before  that  matin  strain  be  o'er. 

Fly  far,  and  hate,  and  fear  me ; 
For  Death  is  on  this  gloomy  shore. 

And  madness  haunting  near  me." 

With  clenched  teeth,  and  painful  smile 
(Love's  last  despairing  token), 

She  flung  her  arms  around  him,  while 
Her  heart  beat  thick  and  broken. 

She  clasped  him  as  slie  would  have  grown 
Into  his  breast  for  ever : 

Then  fixed  her  gaze  upon  his  own, 
I        And  sternly  whLsi^ered  —  "  Never  I  " 

Again,  again  I  those  madding  dreams 
Upon  his  soul  awaken, 
I    The  fiend  athwart  his  eyeball  swims  — 
i        Those  golden  gates  are  shaken  I  — 
Again  he  hears  that  ringing  mock 
The  vision'd  stillness  breaking. 
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Arid  hurls  the  maiden  from  the  rock 
Into  the  black  lake,  shrieking  I 

Down  gazed  he,  frenzied,  on  the  tide  — 

Cathleen  I  How  comes  lie  lonely  ? 
Why  has  she  left  her  Kevin's  side 

That  lived  for  Kevin  only  ? 
What  mean  those  circles  in  the  lake 

When  not  a  wind  is  breathing  ? 
What  bubbles  on  the  surface  break  ? 

What  horrid  foam  is  wreathing  ? 

Oh,  never  more  —  oh,  never  more, 

By  lake  or  convent  tower, 

%■' 

Shall  poor  Cathleen  come,  timid,  o'er 
To  haunt  his  evening  bower. 

Oh,  never  more  shall  that  young  eye 
Beam  on  his  prayer  and  break  it. 

And  never  shall  that  fond  heart's  sigh 
Thrill  to  his  own  and  wake  it. 

The  fiend  that  mocks  at  human  woes 

Frowned  at  that  maniac  minute, 
For  well  the  baffled  demon  knows 

The  hand  of  Heaven  was  in  it. 
Oh,  tempted  at  that  saintly  height. 

If  thev  to  earth  sunk  lowlv. 
She  ne'er  had  been  an  angel  bright. 

Nor  he  a  victor  holv ! 

Aye,  they  are  in  their  bowers  of  rest. 

With  light  immortal  round  them  ; 
Yet  pensive  heaves  the  ])itying  breast 

To  think  how  soon  it  found  them. 
The  lark  ne'er  wakes  the  ruddy  morn 

Above  that  gloomy  water. 
Where  sudden  died,  and  passion  lorn, 

Cathleen,  the  (>hieftain's  dauofhter. 

THE  BRIDAL  OF  MALAHIDE. 

AN  IRISH  LK(iRNn. 

The  joy-bells  are  ringing 
In  gay  Malahide, 


The  fresh  wind  is  singing 

Along  the  sea-side ; 
The  maids  are  assembling 

With  garlands  of  flowers. 
And  the  hari>«trings  are  trembling 

In  all  the  glad  bowers. 

Swell,  swell  the  gay  measure  1 

Roll  trumpet  and  drum  I 
'Mid  greetings  of  ])leasure 

In  splendor  they  come  I 
The  chancel  is  readv. 

The  portal  stands  wide 
For  the  lord  and  the  lady. 

The  bridegroom  and  bride. 

What  years,  ere  the  latter, 

Of  earthly  delight 
The  future  shall  scatter 

O'er  them  in  its  flight  I 
What  blissful  caresses 

Shall  Fortune  bestow. 
Ere  those  dark-flowing  tresses 

Fall  white  as  the  snow  I 

Before  the  high  altar 

Young  Maud  stands  array 'd ; 
With  accents  that  falter 

Her  promise  is  made  — 
From  father  and  mother 

For  ever  to  part. 
For  him  and  n(^  other 

To  treasure  her  heart. 

The  words  are  repeated, 

The  biidal  is  done, 
The  rite  is  comi)leted  — 

Tlie  two,  they  are  one ; 
Tlie  vow,  it  is  spokuii 

All  pure  from  the  heart, 
Tliat  must  not  be  broken 

Till  life  shall  depart. 
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Hark  I  'mid  the  gay  clangor 

That  compass'd  their  car, 
Loud  accents  in  anger 

Come  mingling  afar! 
The  foe  's  on  the  border, 

His  weapons  resound 
Where  the  lines  in  disorder 

Unguarded  are  found. 

As  wakes  the  good  shepherd. 

The  watchful  and  bold, 
When  the  ounce  or  the  leopard 

Is  seen  in  the  i^old. 
So  rises  already 

The  chief  in  his  mail. 
While  the  new-married  lady 

Looks  fainting  and  pale. 

''  Son,  husband,  and  brother. 

Arise  to  the  strife. 
For  the  sister  and  mother. 

For  children  and  wife ! 
O'er  hill  and  o'er  hollow. 

O'er  mountain  and  plain. 
Up,  true  men,  and  follow ! 

Let  dastards  remain  I " 

Farrah !  to  the  battle  ! 

They  form  into  line  — 
The  shields,  how  they  rattle ! 

The  spears,  how  they  sliine ! 
Soon,  soon  shall  the  foeman 

His  treachery  rue  — 
On,  burgher  and  yeoman. 

To  die  or  to  do  I 


ri'' 


ri^ 


The  eve  is  declining 

In  lone  Malahide, 
The  maidens  are  twining 

Gay  wreaths  for  the  bride , 
She  marks  them  unheeding  — 

Her  heart  is  afar. 


Where  the  clansmen  are  bleeding 
For  her  in  the  war. 

Hark  !  loud  from  the  mountain 

'Tis  Victory's  cry ! 
O'er  woodland  and  fountain 

It  rings  to  the  sky ! 
The  foe  has  retreated ! 

He  flies  to  the  shore ; 
The  spoiler 's  defeated  — 

The  combat  is  o'er  I 

With  foreheads  unruffled 

The  conquerors  come  — 
But  why  have  they  muffled 

The  lance  and  the  drum  ? 
What  form  do  they  carry 

Aloft  on  his  sliield? 
And  where  does  he  tarry, 

The  lord  of  the  field  ? 

Ye  saw  him  at  morning 

How  gallant  and  gay ! 
In  bridal  adorning. 

The  star  of  the  day : 
Now  weep  for  the  lover  — 

His  triumph  is  si)ed. 
His  hope  it  is  over  I 

The  chieftain  is  dead  1 

But  O  for  the  maiden 

Who  mourns  for  that  chief, 
With  heart  overladen 

And  rending  with  grief! 
She  sinks  on  the  meadow 

In  one  morning-tide, 
A  wife  and  a  widow, 

A  maid  and  a  bride ! 

Ye  maidens  attending. 

Forbear  to  condole  I 
Your  comfort  is  rending 

The  depths  of  her  soul. 
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True  —  tnie,  'twas  a  story 

For  ages  of  pride  ; 
He  died  in  his  glory  — 

But,  oh,  he  has  died ! 

The  war-eloak  she  raises 

All  mournfully  now, 
And  steadfastly  gazes 

Upon  the  cold  brow. 
That  glance  may  for  ever 

Unalter'd  remain. 
But  the  bridegroom  will  never 

Return  it  again. 

The  dead-bells  are  tolling 

In  sad  Malahide, 
The  death-wail  is  rolling 

Along  the  sea-side ; 
The  crowds,  heavy  hearted. 

Withdraw  from  the  green. 
For  the  sun  has  departed 

That  brighten'd  the  scene  I 

Ev'n  yet  in  that  valley, 

Though  years  have  roll'd  by. 
When  through  the  wild  sally 

The  sea-breezes  sigh. 
The  peasant,  with  sorrow. 

Beholds  in  the  shade 
The  tomb  where  the  morrow 

Saw  Hussy  convey'd. 

How  scant  was  the  warning. 

How  briefly  reveaFd, 
Before  on  that  morning 

Death's  chalice  was  fiU'd  I 
The  hero  who  drunk  it 

There  moulders  in  gloom. 
And  the  form  of  Maud  Plunkct 

Weeps  over  his  tomb. 

The  stranger  who  wanders 
Along  the  lone  vale 


Still  sighs  while  he  j)onders 
On  that  heavy  tale : 

*'  Thus  passes  each  pleasure 
That  earth  can  supply  — 

Thus  joy  has  its  measure  — 
We  live  but  to  die  ! " 


ORANGE  AND  GREEN. 

Erin,  thy  silent  tear  never  shall  cease  — 
Erin,  thy  languid  smile  ne'er  shall  increase ; 

Till,  like  tlie  rainbow*8  light, 

Thy  various  tints  unite, 

And  form  in  heaven's  sight 

One  arch  of  peace ! 

Thomas  Moore. 


The  night  was  falling  dreaiy 

In  merry  Bandon  town. 
When  in  his  cottage  weary 

An  Orangeman  lay  down. 
The  summer  sun  in  splendor 

Had  set  upon  the  vale, 
And  shouts  of  '-  No  surrender ! " 

Arose  upon  the  gale. 

Beside  the  waters,  laving 

The  feet  of  agM  trees, 
The  Orange  banners  waving, 

Flew  boldlv  in  the  breeze  — 
In  mighty  chorus  meeting 

A  hundred  voices  join, 
And  fife  and  drum  are  beating 

The  Battle  of  the  Boyiie, 

Ha  !  tow'rd  his  cottage  hying 

What  form  is  sj»ee(ling  now. 
From  yonder  thicket  flying, 

AVith  blood  ui)()u  his  brow? 
''Hide  —  hide  me,  worthy  stranger! 

Tliougli  green  my  color  be, 
And  ill  tlie  day  of  danger 

May  Heaven  reinembi*r  thee! 
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"In  yonder  vale  contending 

Alone  against  that  crew, 
My  life  and  limbs  defending, 

An  Orangeman  I  slew. 
Hark  !  hear  that  fearful  warning, 

There's  death  in  every  tone  — 
Oh,  save  my  life  till  morning, 

And  Ileav'n  prolong  your  own ! 

The  Orange  heart  was  melted 

In  pity  to  the  green ; 
He  heard  the  tale  and  felt  it. 

His  very  soul  within. 
*^  Dread  not  that  angry  warning, 

Though  death  be  in  its  tone  — 
I'll  save  your  life  till  morning. 

Or  I  will  lose  my  own.'' 

Now,  round  his  lowly  dwelling 

The  angry  torrent  i)ress\l, 
A  hundred  voices  swelling. 

The  Orangeman  address'd  — 
*' Arise,  arise,  and  follow 

The  chase  along  the  plain  I 
In  ytmder  stony  hollow 

Yoiu*  only  son  is  slain  I" 

With  rising  shouts  they  gather 

Upon  the  track  amain, 
And  leave  the  childless  father 

Aghast  with  sudden  pain. 
He  seeks  the  righted  stranger 

In  covert  where  he  lay  — 
*' Arise  I"  he  said,  ''all  danger 

Is  gone  and  passed  away ! 

*'  I  had  a  son  —  one  only. 

One  loved  as  my  life. 
Thy  hand  has  left  me  lonely 

In  that  accursed  strife. 
I  pledged  my  word  to  save  thee 

Until  the  st4)rm  should  cease. 


yj 


I  keep  the  pledge  I  gave  thee  — 
Arise,  and  go  in  peace  I " 

The  stranger  soon  departed 

From  that  unhappy  vale ; 
The  father,  broken-hearted. 

Lay  brooding  o'er  that  tide. 
Full  twenty  summers  after 

To  silver  turned  his  beard  ; 
And  yet  the  sound  of  laughter 

From  him  was  never  heard. 

The  night  was  falling  dreary 

In  merry  Wexford  town. 
When  in  his  cabin  weary 

A  peasant  laid  him  down. 
And  many  a  voice  was  singing 

Along  the  summer  vale. 
And  Wexford  town  was  ringing 

With  shouts  of  ''  Granua  Uile." 

Beside  the  waters,  laving 

The  feet  of  ag^d  trees. 
The  green  flag,  gaily  waving. 

Was  spread  against  the  breeze  — 
In  mighty  chorus  meeting. 

Loud  voices  tilled  the  town. 
And  fife  and  drum  are  beating, 

^^ Down,  Orangemen,  lie  Down!** 

Hark  I  'mid  the  stirring  clangor, 

That  woke  the  echoes  there. 
Loud  voices,  high  in  anger, 

Kise  on  the  evening  air. 
Like  l)illows  of  the  ocean. 

He  sees  them  hurry  on  — 
And,  'mid  the  wild  commotion, 

An  Orangeman  alone. 

"  My  hair,"  he  said,  "  is  hoary. 

And  feeble  is  my  hand, 
And  I  could  tell  a  story 

Would  shame  vour  cruel  band. 
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Full  twenty  years  and  over 

Have  changed  my  heart  and  brow, 
And  I  am  grown  a  lover 

Of  peace  and  concord  now. 

"  It  was  not  thus  I  greeted 

Your  brother  of  the  Green ; 
When  fainting  and  defeated, 

I  freely  took  him  in. 
I  pledged  my  word  to  save  him 

From  vengeance  rushing  on, 
I  kept  the  pledge  I  gave  him. 

Though  he  had  kill'd  my  son." 

That  agM  peasant  heard  him, 

And  knew  him  as  he  stood. 
Remembrance  kindly  stirr'd  him. 

And  tender  gratitude. 
With  gushing  tears  of  pleasure, 

lie  pierced  the  listening  train, 
"^  I'm  here  to  pay  the  measure 

Of  kindness  back  again  I " 

Upon  his  bosom  falling. 

That  old  man's  tears  came  down ; 
Deep  memory  recalling 

That  cot  and  fatal  town. 
**  The  hand  that  would  offend  thee, 

My  being  first  shall  end ; 
I'm  living  to  defend  thee, 

My  savior  and  my  friend  !  " 

He  said,  and  slowly  turning, 

Adcb^ess'd  the  wondering  crowd. 
With  fervent  spirit  burning, 

He  told  the  tale  aloud. 
Now  pressed  the  warm  beholders. 

Their  agM  foe  to  greet ; 
They  raised  him  on  their  shoulders 

And  chair'd  him  through  the  street. 

As  he  had  saved  that  stranger 

From  peril  scowling  dim. 
So  in  his  day  of  danger 

Did  Heav'n  remember  him. 


By  joyous  crowds  attended, 
The  worthy  pair  were  seen. 

And  their  flags  that  day  were  blended 
Of  Orange  and  of  Green. 

THE  MIE-NA-MALLAH*  NOW  IS  PAST. 

The  mie-na-mallah  now  is  i)ast, 

()  wirra-sthru  !  O  wirra-sthru ! 
And  T  must  leave  my  home  at  last, 
O  wirra-sthru  I  O  wirra-sthru  ! 
I  look  into  my  father's  eyes, 
I  hear  my  mother's  parting  sighs  — 
Ah !  fool  to  j)ine  for  other  ties  — 
O  wirra-sthru  I  O  wirra-sthru  I 

This  evening  they  must  sit  alone, 
()  wirra-sthru!  O  wirra-sthru! 

They'll  talk  of  me  when  1  am  gone, 
()  wirra-sthru  !  O  wirra-sthru  ! 

Who  now  will  clieer  my  weary  sire, 

When  toil  and  care  his  heart  shall  tire ; 

My  chair  is  empty  by  the  lire ; 

()  wirra-sthru!  ()  wirra-sthru! 

How  sunny  looks  my  pleasant  home, 
O  wirra-sthru!  O  wirra-sthru! 

Those  flowers  for  me  shall  never  bloom, 
O  wirra-sthru  !  O  wirra-sthru  ! 

I  seek  new  friends,  and  I  am  told. 

That  they  are  rich  in  lands  and  gold; 

Ah!  will  they  love  me  like  the  old? 
O  wirra-sthru  !  O  wirra-sthru  ! 

Farewell,  dear  friends,  we  meet  no  more, 
()  wirra-sthru  !  ()  wirra-sthru  ! 

My  husband's  horse  is  at  the  door; 
O  wirra-sthru  !  ( )  wirra-sthru  ! 

Ah,  love  !  ah,  love  !  be  kind  to  me ; 

For  by  this  breakincj  heart  you  see. 

How  dearly  I  have  i)urchased  thee ! 
()  wirra-sthru  !  ()  wirra-sthru  ! 
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THE  WANDERER'S  RETURN. 

I've  come  unto  my  home  again  and  find  myself  alone, 
The  friends  I  left  in  quiet  there  are  perished  all  and  gone  — 
My  father's  house  is  tenantless,  my  early  love  lies  low, 
But  one  remains  of  all  that  made  my  youthful  spirit  glow. 

My  love  lies  in  the  blushing  West,  —  drest  in  a  robe  of  green, 
And  pleasant  waters  sing  to  her,  and  know  her  for  their  queen: 
The  wild  winds  fan  her  face  that  o'er  the  distant  billows  come  — 
She  is  my  last  remaining  love  —  my  own  —  my  island  home. 

I  know  I've  not  the  cunning  got  to  tell  the  love  I  feel. 
And  few  give  timid  truth  the  faith  they  yield  to  seeming  zeal ; 
The  friends  who  loved  me  thought  me  cold,  and  fell  off  one  by  one, 
And  left  me  in  my  solitude  to  live  and  love  alone. 

But  each  pleasant  grove  of  thine,  my  love,  and  stream,  my  fervor  know, 
For  there  is  no  distrusting  glance  to  meet  and  check  its  glow ; 
To  every  dell  I  freely  tell  my  thoughts,  where'er  I  roam. 
How  dear  thou  art  to  this  lorn  heart,  my  own,  my  island  home. 

And  when  I  lift  my  voice  and  sing  unto  thy  silent  shades. 
And  echo  wakens  merrily  in  all  thy  drowsy  glades, 
There's  not  a  rill  —  a  vale  —  a  hill  —  a  wild  wood  or  still  grove, 
But  gives  again  the  burning  strain,  and  yields  me  love  for  love. 

Oh,  I  have  seen  the  maiden  of  my  bosom  pine  and  die. 
And  I  have  seen  my  bosom-friend  look  on  me  doubt ingly ; 
And  long,  O  long,  have  all  my  young  aflfections  found  a  tomb, 
Yet  thou  art  all  in  all  to  me,  my  own,  my  island  home. 

And  now  I  bring  a  weary  thing  —  a  withered  heart  to  thee. 

To  lay  me  down  ui)on  thy  breast  and  die  there  quietly. 

I've  wandered  o'er  —  oh,  many  a  shore,  to  die  this  death  at  last. 

And  my  soul  is  glad  —  its  wish  is  gained,  and  all  my  toils  are  past. 

Oh,  take  me  to  thy  bosom  then,  and  let  the  spot  of  earth 
Receive  the  wanderer  to  his  rest,  that  gave  the  wanderer  birth; 
And  the  stream,  beside  whose  gentle  tide  a  child  I  loved  to  roam, 
Now  pour  its  wave  along  my  grave,  my  narrow  island  home  I 
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OLD   TIMES!     OLD   TIMES! 

Old  times  I  old  times !  the  gay  old  times  I 

When  I  was  young  and  free. 
And  heard  the  merry  Easter  chimes 

Under  the  sally  tree. 
My  Sunday  palm  beside  me  placed, 

My  cross  upon  my  hand, 
A  heart  at  rest  within  my  breast, 

And  sunshine  on  the  land ! 

Old  times !   Old  times ! 

It  is  not  that  my  fortunes  flee, 

Nor  that  my  cheek  is  pale ; 
I  mourn  whene'er  I  think  of  thee. 

My  darling  native  vale  ! 
A  wiser  head  I  have,  I  know. 

Than  when  I  loitered  there ; 
But  in  my  wisdom  there  is  woe. 

And  in  my  knowledge,  care. 

Old  times  I    Old  times ! 

I've  lived  to  know  my  share  of  joy. 

To  feel  my  share  of  pain, 
To  learn  that  friendship's  self  can  cloy. 

To  love,  and  love  in  vain ; 
To  feel  a  i)ang  and  wear  a  smile. 

To  tire  of  other  climes  — 
To  like  my  own  unhappy  isle. 

And  sing  the  gay  old  times  I 

Old  times !    Old  times ! 

And  sure  the  land  is  nothing  changed. 

The  birds  are  singing  still ; 
The  flowers  are  springing  where  we 
ranged. 

There's  sunshine  on  the  hill ! 
The  sally,  waving  o'er  my  head. 

Still  sweetly  shades  my  frame  ; 
But  ah,  those  happy  days  are  fled. 

And  I  am  not  the  same  I 

Old  times  I    Old  times  I 


Oh,  come  again,  ye  merry  times  I 

Sweet,  sunny,  fresh,  and  calm. 
And  let  me  hear  those  Easter  chimes, 

And  wear  my  Simday  palm. 
If  I  could  cry  away  mine  eyes. 

My  tears  w^ould  flow  in  vain ; 
If  I  could  waste  my  heart  in  sighs. 

They'll  never  come  again  I 

Old  times  I    Old  times  I 


A  PLACE  IN  THY  MEMORY,  DEAREST 

A  PLACK  in  thy  memory,  dearest. 

Is  all  that  I  claim, 
To  i)ause  and  look  back  when  thou 
hearest 

The  sound  of  my  name. 
Another  may  woo  thee,  nearer. 

Another  may  win  and  wear ; 
I  care  not  though  he  be  dearer. 

If  I  am  remembered  there. 

Remember  me  —  not  as  a  lover 

Whose  hope  was  cross'd. 
Whose  bosom  can  never  recover 

The  light  it  hath  lost. 
As  the  young  bride  remembers  the 
mother 

She  loves,  though  she  never  may  see. 
As  a  sister  remembers  a  brother, 

O  dearest,  remember  me  I 

Could  I  be  thy  true  lover,  dearest, 

Could'st  thou  smile  on  me, 
I  would  be  tlie  fondest  and  dearest 

That  ever  loved  thee  I 
But  a  cloud  on  my  pathway  is  glooming 

That  never  must  burst  Ui)on  thine ; 
And  Heaven,  tliat  made  thee  all  bloom- 
ing, 

Ne'er  made  thee  to  witlier  on  mine. 
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Remember  me  tlien  I     Oh,  remember, 

My  calm,  light  love  ; 
Though  bleak  as  the  blasts  of  November 

My  life  may  prove. 
That  life  will,  though  lonely,  be  sweet, 

If  its  brightest  enjoyment  should  be, 
A  smile  and  kind  word  when  we  meet, 

And  a  place  in  thy  memory. 


THE  TIE    IS    BROKE,    MY  IRISH    GIRL. 

The  tie  is  l)roke,  my  Irish  girl ! 

That  bound  thee  here  to  me. 
My  heart  has  lost  its  single  pearl, 

And  thine  at  last  is  free  — 
Dead  as  the  earth  that  wraps  thy  clay. 

Dead  as  the  stone  above  thee  — 
Cold  as  this  heart  that  breaks  to  say 

It  never  more  can  love  thee. 

I  press  thee  to  my  aching  breast  — 

No  blush  comes  o'er  thy  brow  — 
Those  gentle  arms  that  once  caress'd 

Fall  round  me  deadly  now  — 
The  smiles  of  Love  no  longer  part 

Those  dead  blue  lips  of  thine  — 
I  lay  my  hand  upon  tliy  heart, 

'Tis  cold  at  last  to  mine. 

Were  we  beneath  our  native  heaven. 

Within  our  native  land  — 
A  fairer  grave  to  thee  were  given 

Than  this  wild  bed  of  sand  — 
But  thou  wert  single  in  thy  faith 

And  single  in  thy  worth, 
And  thou  shouldst  die  a  lonely  death. 

And  lie  in  lonely  earth. 

Then  lay  thee  down  and  take  thy  rest. 
My  last  — last  look  is  given  — 

The  earth  is  smooth  al)()ve  thi/  breast. 
And  mine  is  vet  unriven ! 


No  mass  —  no  parting  rosary  — 
My  perished  love  can  have  — 

But  a  husband's  sighs  embalm  her  coqjse* 
A  husband's  tears  her  grave. 


'■f 


MY  MARY  OF  THE  CURLING  HAIR. 

My  Mary  of  the  curlmg  hair, 

The  laughing  teeth  and  bashful  air, 

Our  bridal  morn  is  dawning  fair. 

With  blushes  in  the  skies. 
Shule  !  Shule!  Shule  !  ayra^ 
Shule^  anHcur^  agus  shule^  aroon!* 

My  love  I  my  pearl ! 

My  own  dear  girl  I 
Mv  mountain  maid,  arise  ! 

Wake,  linnet  of  the  osier  grove ! 
Wake,  trembling,  stainless,  virgin  dove ! 
Wake,  nestling  of  a  parent's  love ! 
Let  Moran  see  tliine  eyes. 

Shule!  Shvle!  etc, 

I  am  no  stranger,  proud  and  gay. 
To  win  thee  from  thy  home  away, 
And  find  thee,  for  a  distant  day, 
A  theme  for  wasting  sighs. 

Shvle  !  Shule  !  etc. 

But  we  were  known  from  infancy. 
Thy  father's  heart  was  home  to  me. 
No  selfish  love  was  mine  for  thee. 
Unholy  and  unwise. 

Shule!  Shule!  etc. 

And  yet,  (to  see  what  Love  (jan  do !) 
Though  calm  my  lioi)e  has  burned,  and 

true, 
My  cheek  is  j)ale  and  worn  for  you. 
And  sunken  are  mine  eyes  I 

Shule!  Shule!  etc. 


*  f^omol  come!  come,  my  darling  — 
Come,  Boftly,  and  come,  my  love! 
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Hut  soon  my  love  shall  be  iiiy  bride, 
And  happy  by  our  own  fireside, 
My  veins  shall  feel  the  rosy  tide 
That  lingering  Hope  denies. 

Shule  !  Slnde  !  etc, 

Mv  Marv  of  the  curlinj'  hair, 

The  laughing  teeth  and  bashful  air, 

Our  bridal  morn  is  dawning  fair. 

With  blushes  in  the  skies. 
Shule!  Shule  !  Shuh\  at/ra^ 
Shule  aaueur^  af/us  ifhuh\  aroon  ! 

Afy  love  !  my  pearl  I 

My  own  dear  girl ! 
Mv  mountain  maid,  arise  I 

GILLI-MA-CHREE. 

G-illi'ma-ch  ree^ 

Sit  down  by  me  ; 
We  now  are  joined,  and  ne'er  shall  sever ; 

This  hearth  's  our  own. 

Our  hearts  are  one. 
And  peace  is  ours  for  ever  I 

When  I  was  poor. 
Your  father's  door 
Was  closed  against  your  constant  lover; 
With  care  and  jiain 
I  trie<l  in  vain 
Mv  fortunes  to  recover. 
I  said,  ''To  other  lands  Til  roam. 

Where  Fate  may  smile  on  nie,  love;*' 
I  said,  '"  Farew(»ll,  mv  own  old  home  I" 
And  I  said,  ''Farewell  to  thee,  love!'* 
Sing  Oilll'ina'vhree^  etc, 

I  might  have  said, 

"Mv  mountain  maid. 
Come  live  with  me,  vour  own  true  lover; 

I  know  a  spot, 

A  silent  cot 
Your  friends  can  ne'er  (lisc(»ver: 


Where  gently  flows  the  waveless  tide 

By  one  small  garden  *)nly ; 
Where  the  heron  waves  his  wings  so  wide 

And  the  linnet  sings  so  lonely ! " 

Sing  (r'Hi'ma-chree^  etc, 

I  might  have  said, 
"Mv  mountain  maid, 
A  father's  right  was  never  given 
True  hearts  to  curse 
With  tvrant  force 
I    That  have  been  blessed  in  heaven." 
.    But  then,  I  said,  "In  after  yeai-s. 

When  thoughts  of  home  shall  find  her, 
i    Mv  love  mav  mourn  with  secret  tears 
Her  friends,  thus  left  behind  her." 
Sing  (willt'md'i'hree,  etc, 

"  Oh,  no,"  I  said, 
"  My  own  dear  maid. 
For  me  though  all  forlorn  for  ever. 
That  heart  of  thine 
Shall  ne'er  repine 
O'er  slighted  duty  —  never. 
From  home  and  thee  though  wandering 
far, 
A  dreary  fate  be  mine,  love ; 
I'd  rather  live  in  endless  war. 

Than  buv  mvi)eaee  with  thine,  love!" 
Sing  (rilli-ma-ehree^  etc^ 

Far,  far  awav, 

\W  m)A\i  and  dav, 
I  toiled  to  win  a  golden  treasure; 

And  g()l(l(»n  gains 

Repaid  my  j)ains 
In  fair  and  shining  measure. 
I  s(mght  again  my  native  land. 

Thy  father  welcomed  me,  love; 
I  i)oured  my  g<)ld  into  his  hand. 

And  my  guerdon  found  in  thee,  love! 

Sing   (wiJJi-nul'rhree^ 

Sit  down  bv  nie. 
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We  now  are  joined,  and  ne'er  shall  sever; 

This  hearth 's  our  own, 

Our  hearts  are  one, 
And  j)eace  is  ours  for  ever. 


-•o*- 


FOR  I  AM  DESOLATE. 

The  Christmas  light*  is  burning  bright 

In  many  a  village  pane. 
And  many  a  cottage  rings  to-night 

With  many  a  merry  strain. 
Young  hi^ys  and  girls  run  laughing  by, 

Their  hearts  and  eves  elate, 
I  can  but  think  on  mine,  and  sigli, 

For  I  am  desolate  I 

There's  none  to  watch  in  our  old  cot. 

Beside  the  holy  light, 
No  tongue  to  bless  the  silent  spot 

Against  the  parting  night.f 
I've  closed  the  door  and  hither  come 

To  mourn  my  lonely  fate ; 
I  cannot  bear  mv  own  old  home. 

It  is  so  desolate ! 

I  saw  my  father's  eyes  grow  dim. 

And  chisped  my  mother's  knee ; 
I  saw  my  mother  follow  liim,  — 

My  husband  wept  with  me. 
My  husband  did  not  long  remain,  — 

His  child  was  left  me  yet ; 
But  now  my  heart's  last  love  is  slain. 

And  I  am  desolate ! 


♦  The  Christmas  —  a  1Ik!ii,  bU'HHod  by  the  Priest,  and 
lighted  ut  Munact,  ou  Chriotmuit  eve,  In  IriNli  houBes.  It  Is  a 
kind  of  Impiety  to  snuff,  touch,  or  use  It  for  any  profane 
purposes  after. 

t  It  Is  the  custom  In  Irish  Catholic  families  to  sit  up  till 
midnight  on  ChrlHtmas  eve,  In  order  to  Join  In  devotion  at 
that  hour.  Few  ceremonies  of  the  rt'ligion  have  a  more 
splendid  and  imposing  effect  than  the  morning  mass,  which 
in  cities  is  celebrated  soon  after  the  hour  alluded  to  and 
long  before  daybreak. 


ONCE  I  HAD  A  TRUE  LOVE. 

Once  I  had  a  true  love, 

I  loved  him  well  —  I  loved  him  well. 
But  since  he  's  found  a  new  love. 

Alone  I  dwell,  alone  I  dwell. 

How  oft  we've  w^andered  lonely 

Through  yon  old  glen,  through  yon 
old  glen, 
I  was  his  treasure  only. 

And  true  love  then,  and  true  love  then. 
But  Mary's  singing  brought  me 

To  sigh  all  day,  to  sigh  all  day ; 
Oh,  had  my  mother  taught  me 

To  sing  and  play,  to  sing  and  play. 
Once  I  had  a  true  love,  etc. 

By  lone  Glencree  at  even 

I  passed  him  late,  I  passed  him  late ; 
A  glance  just  sidelong  given. 

Told  all  his  fate,  told  all  his  fate ; 
His  step  no  longer  airy. 

His  head  it  hung,  his  head  it  hung. 
Ah,  well  I  knew  that  Mary, 

She  had  a  tongue,  she  had  a  tongue. 
Once  I  had  a  true  love,  etc. 

The  si)rmg  is  coming  early. 

And   skies  are  ])lue,  and    skies    are 
blue. 
And  trees  are  budding  fairly. 

And  corn  is  new,  and  corn  is  new ; 
What  clouds  the  sunny  morrow   , 

Of  nature  then,  of  nature  then  ? 
And  turns  young  ho^ie  to  sorrow  ? 

Oh  fickle  men  !  Oh  fickle  men  ! 
Once  1  had  a  true  love, 

I  loved  him  well  —  1  loved  him  well. 
But  since  he  's  found  a  new  love, 

Alone  I  dwell,  alone  1  dwell. 
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A  SOLDIER      A  SOLDIER  TO-NIGHT  IS 

OUR  GUEST. 

Fax,  fan  the  gay  hearth  and  fling  back 
the  barrM  door, 
Strew,  strew  tlie  fresh  rushes  aronnd 
on  our  floor. 
And  blithe  be   the  welcome   in   everv 
breast, 
For  a  soldier  —  a  soldier   to-night  is 
our  guest. 

All  honor  to  him  who  when  danger  afar 

Had  lighted  for  ruin  his  ominous  star, 

Left  pleasure  and  country  and  kindred 

behind, 

And  sped  to  the  shock  on  the  wings 

of  the  wind. 

If  you  value  the  blessings  that  shine  at 
our  hearth  — 
The  wife's  smiling  welcome,  the  in- 
fant's sweet  mirth  — 
While  thev  charm  us  at  eve,  let  us  think 
upon  those 
Who  have  bought  with  their  blood 
our  domestic  repose. 

Then  share  with  the  soldier  your  hearth 
and  your  home. 
And  warm  be  your  greeting  whene'er 
he  shall  come ; 
Let  love  light  a  welcome  in  eveiy  breast. 
For  a  soldier  —  a  soldier  to-night  is 
our  guest. 


-•o^ 


THE  MOTHER'S  LAMENT. 

My  darling,  my  darling,  while  silence 

is  on  the  moor. 
And  lone  in  the  siuishine  I  sit  by  our 

cabin-door ; 


When  evening  falls  quiet  and  calm,  over 

land  and  sea. 
My  darling,  my  darling,  I  think  ot  past 

times  and  thee ! 

Here,  wliile  on  this  cold  shore  I  wear 

out  my  lonely  hours. 
My  child  in  the  heavens  is  spreading 

my  bed  with  flowers ; 
All  weary  my  bosom  is  grown  of  this 

friendless  clime ; 
But  I  long  not  to  leave  it,  for  that  were 

a  shame  and  crime. 

They  bear  to  the  churchyard  the  youth 

in  their  health  away ; 
I  know  where  a  fruit  liangs  more  ripe 

for  the  grave  than  they ; 
But  I  wish  not  for  death,  for  my  spirit 

is  all  resigned. 
And  the  hope  that  stays  with  me  gives 

peace  to  my  aged  mind. 

My  darling,  my  darling,  God  gave  to 

my  feeble  age 
A  prop  for  my  faint  heart,  a  stay  in  my 

pilgrimage ; 
My  darling,  my  darling,  God  takes  back 

his  gift  again. 
And  my  heart  may  be  broken,  but  ne'er 

shall  my  will  complain. 


AILEEN  AROON. 

When  like  the  early  rose, 

Aileen  aroon  I 
Beauty  in  childhood  blows, 

Aileen  aroon  I 
When  like  a  diadem, 
Buds  blush  around  the  stem, 
Which  is  the  fairest  gem, 

Aileen  aroon  I 
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Is  it  the  laughing  eye, 

Aileeii  aroon ! 
Is  it  the  timid  sigh, 

Aileeii  aroon ! 
Is  it  the  tender  tone. 
Soft  as  the  stringed  harp's  moan? 
Oh,  it  is  truth  alone. 

Aileen  aroon ! 

When  like  the  rising  day, 

Aileen  aroon ! 
Love  sends  his  early  ray, 

Aileen  aroon  I 
What  makes  his  dawning  glow 
Changeless  through  joy  or  woe? 
Only  the  constant  know. 

Aileen  aroon ! 

I  know  a  valley  fair, 

Aileen  aroon ! 
I  knew  a  cottage  there, 

Aileen  aroon ! 
Far  in  that  valley's  shade 
I  knew  a  gentle  maid, 
Flower  of  the  hazel  glade, 

Aileen  aroon  I 

Who  in  the  song  so  sweet, 

Aileen  aroon  I 
Who  in  the  dance  so  sweet, 

Aileen  aroon ! 
Dear  were  her  charms  to  me, 
Dearer  her  laughter  free. 
Dearest  her  constancy, 

Aileen  aroon ! 

Were  she  no  longer  true, 

Aileen  aroon ! 
What  shouhl  her  lover  do  ? 

Aileen  aroon  I 
Fly  with  his  broken  chain 
Far  o'er  the  sounding  main. 


Never  to  love  again, 
Aileen  aroon ! 

Youth  must  with  time  decay, 

Aileen  aroon ! 
Beauty  must  fade  away, 

Aileen  aroon ! 
Castles  are  sacked  in  war, 
Chieftains  are  scattered  far. 
Truth  is  a  fixed  star, 

Aileen  aroon ! 


I  LOVE  MY  LOVE  IN  THE   MORNING. 

I  LOVE  my  love  in  the  morning. 

For  she  like  morn  is  fair, — 
Her  blushing  cheek,  its  crimson  streak. 

It  clouds  her  golden  hair. 
Iler  glance,  its  beam,  so  soft  and  kind ; 

Her  tears,  its  dewy  showers ; 
And  her  voice,  the  tender  whispering 
wind 

That  stirs  the  early  bowers. 

I  love  my  love  in  the  morning, 

I  love  my  love  at  noon. 
For  she  is  bright,  as  the  lord  of  light. 

Yet  mild  as  autumn's  moon ; 
Her  beauty  is  my  bosom's  sun, 

Her  faith  my  fostering  shade. 
And  I  will  love  my  darling  one 

Till  even  the  sun  shall  fade. 

1  love  my  love  in  the  morning, 

I  love  my  love  at  even ; 
Her  smile's  soft  play  is  like  the  ray 

That  lights  the  western  lieaven  : 
I  loved  lier  when  the  sun  was  high, 

I  loved  her  when  he  rose ; 
But,  best  of  all,  when  evening's  sigh 

Was  murmuring  at  its  close. 
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I  AM  ALONB!    I  AM  ALONE! 

My  sdiil  is  sick  and  lone, 

No  social  ties  its  love  entwine, 
A  heart  upon  a  desert  thrown 

Beats  not  in  solitnde  like  mine: 
For  thongli  the  pleasant  sunlight  shine. 

It  show'd  no  form  that  I  may  own. 
And  closed  to  me  is  friendshij)'s  shrine. 

T  am  ahme  !     I  am  alone  ! 

It  is  no  joy  for  me 

To  mark  the  fond  and  eager  meeting 
Of  friends  whom  absence  pined,  and  see 

The    love -lit    eyes    S2)eak   out    their 
greeting: 
For  tlien  a  stilly  voice,  repeating 

What  oft  hath  woke  its  deepest  nu^an. 
Startles  my  heart,  and  stays  its  beating. 

I  am  alone  !    I  am  alone  ! 

Why  hath  my  soul  been  given 

A  zeal  to  soar  at  higher  things 
Than  quiet  rest  —  to  seek  a  heaven, 

And  fall  with  scathed  heart  and  wings? 
Have  I  l)een  blest? — the  sea-wave  sings 

'Tween  me  and  all  that  was  mine  own ; 
I've  found  the  joy  ambition  brings. 

And  walk  alone  I  and  walk  alone  I 

I  have  a  heart :  —  I'd  live 

And  die  for  liini  whose  worth  I  knew. 
But  cimld  not  clasp  his  hand  and  give 

Mv  full  heart  forth,  as  talkers  do; 
And    they  who    loved    me  —  the    kind 
few  — 

Believed   me   changed   in    heart  and 
tone, 
And  left  me,  while  it  burned  as  true. 

To  live  alone  I  to  live  alone  I 

And  such  shall  be  mv  dav 

Of  life,  unfriended,  cold,  and  dead. 


Mv  hope  shall  slowlv  wear  awav. 
As  all  my  young  aiVecticms  fled ; 

No  kindred  hand  shall  grace  my  head 
When   life's   last   flickering   light    is 
gone ; 

Hut  I  shall  find  a  silent  bed. 
And  die  alone  !  and  die  alone  I 


LINES   ON  THE  DEATH   OF  A  SISTER. 

Oh,  not  for  ever  lost  I  — though  in  our  ear 
Those  uncomi)laining  accents  fall  no 

more. 
And  Earth  has  won  and  never  will 
restore 
That  form,  that   well-worn  grief  made 

doublv  dear  — 
Oh,  not  for  ever  lost  I  —  though   Hope 
mav  rear 

« 

No  more  sweet   visions  in  the  future 

now. 
And  even  tlie  memory  of  thy  ^jallid 

brow 
Grows  unfamiliar  with  each  passing  year. 
Though  h)nely  be  thy  place  on  earth, 

and  ffw 
The  tongues  that  name  thee   on   thy 

native  ])lains 
Where  sorrow  iirst  tliy  gentle  jiresence 

crossed. 
And  drearv  tints  o'er  all  the  future  threw  I 
While  life's  young  zeal  yet  triumphed 

in  thv  veins. 
Oh,  earlv  fall'n  thou  art  I  —  but  not 

for  ever  lost. 

If  in  that  land  where  lioi)e  can  cheat  no 
more. 

Lavish  in  j)romise  -  -lagganl  in  ful- 
filling, 

Whert*  fearless  love  on  everv  bosom 

ft 

stealing. 
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And  boundless  knowledge  brighten  all 

the  shore  — 
If  in  that  land,  —  when  life's  cold  toils 
are  done 
And  niv  heart  lies  as  motionless  as 

thine, 
I  still  might  hope  to  press  that  hand 
in  mine, 
My  unoflfending  —  my  oflfended  one  I 
I  would  not  mourn  the  health  that  flies 
my  cheek, 
I  would  not  mourn  my  disappointed 

years  — 
My  vain   heart  mockVl  and  worldly 
liopes  overthrown. 
But  long  to  meet  thee  in  that  land  of  rest. 
Nor  deem  it  joy  to  breathe  in  careless 

ears 
A  Tale  of  blighted  hopes,  as  mournful 
as  thine  own. 


MITCHELSTOWN  CAVERNS. 

Grimly  it  frown'd  when  first  with  shud- 
dering mind 
We  saw  the  far-famed  Cavern's  dark- 
ling womb. 
And  for  that  vault  of  silence  and  of 
gloom 
Left  the  fair  day  and  smiling  world  be- 
hind. 
But  what  bright  wonder  hail'd  our  eyes 
ere  long ! 
The    crystal  well — the   sparry    cur- 
tained dome. 
The  sparkling  shafts  that  propp'd  that 
cavern'd  home, 
And  vaidts  that  turn'd   the  homeliest 
sounds  to  song. 
Oh,  tliis,  I  thought  is  sure  a  symbol 
])lain 
Of  that  undreaded  death  the  holv  die. 


Stern  at  the  first  and  witheiing  to 
the  view ; 
But  past  that  gate  of  darkness  and  of 
pain, 
What  scenes  of  miimagined  rapture  lie 
Rich  with  elysian  wealth  and  splen- 
dor ever  new. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  OLD  MENDICANT. 

A  MAN  of  threescore,  with  the  snow  on 
his  brow. 
And  tlie  light  of  his  aged  eye  dim. 
Oh,  valley  of   sorrow  I   what  lure  hast 
thou  now. 
In  thy  changes  of  promise  for  him  ? 
Gay  Nature  may  smile,  but  his  sight  is 
grown  old, 
Joy  sound,  but  his  hearing  is  dull  I 
And  pleasure  may  feign,  but  his  bosom 
is  cold, 
And  the  cup  of  his  weariness  full. 

Once  warm  with  the  pulses  of  young 
twenty-three. 
With  plenty  and  ease  in  thy  train. 
Thy  fair  visions  wore  an  enchantment 
for  me 
That  never  can  gild  them  again. 
For  changed  are  my  fortunes,  and  early 
and  late 
From  dwelling  to  dwelling  I  go: 
And  I  knock  with  mv  staff  at  our  first 
mother's  gate, 
And  I  ask  for  a  h)dging  below.* 

Farewell  to  thee,  Time  I  in  thy  i)assage 
with  me. 
One  truth    thou    Iiast  taught   me   to 
know : 


*  Thia  b«>aut1fiil  8i*ntimeiit  oci'ur»  in  Chaucer. 
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Thongli  lovely  the  past  and  the  future 
may  be. 
The  present  is  little  but  woe ; 
For  the  sum  of  those  joys  that  we  find 
in  life's  way, 
Where  thy  silent  wing  still  \vafts  us 
on. 
Is  a  hope  for  to-morrow  —  a  want  for 
to-day, 
And  a  sigli  for  the  times  that  are  gone. 


THE  WAKE  WITHOUT  A  CORPSE.* 

The  dismal  yew  and  cypress  tall 

Wave  o'er  the  churchyard  lone. 
Where  rest  our  friends  and  fathers  all, 

Beneath  the  funeral  stone. 
Unvexed  in  holy  ground  they  sleei^, 

Oh  early  lost !  o'er  thee 
No  sorrowing  friend  shall  ever  weep. 

Nor  stranger  bend  tlie  knee. 
Mo  chuma !  lorn  am  I ! 
Hoarse  dashing  rolls  the  salt  sea-wave 
Over  our  perished  darling's  grave. 

The  winds,  the  sullen  deep  that  tore, 

His  death-song  chanted  loud, 
The  weeds  that  line  the  clifted  shore, 

Were  all  his  burial  shroud ; 
For  friendly  wail  and  holy  ^irge 

And  long  lament  of  love, 
-\iound  him  roared  the  angry  surge. 

The  curlew  screamed  above. 
Mo  chuma  I  lorn  am  I, 
My  grief  would  turn  to  rapture  now. 
Might  I  but  touch  that  pallid  brow. 


*  It  Ifl  a  castom  amoug  the  peasantry  In  some  parts  of  Ire 
l*nd,  when  any  member  of  a  family  has  been  lost  at  sen  (or 
in  any  other  way  which  renders  the  performance  of  the  cus- 
tomary funeral  rile  Impossible),  to  celebrate  the  "wake," 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  if  the  corpse  were  actually 
present. 


The  stream-born  bubbles  soonest  burst. 

That  earliest  left  the  source ; 
Buds  earliest  blown  are  faded  first. 

In  Nature's  wonted  course ; 
With  guarded  pace  her  seasons  creep. 

By  slow  decay  expire. 
The  young  above  the  agM  weep. 

The  son  above  the  sire ; 
Mo  cliuma  I  lorn  am  I, 
That  death  a  backward  course  should 

hold, 
To  smite  the  young,  and  spare  the  old  I 


-•o*- 


THE  SISTER  OF  CHARITY. 

She  once  was  a  lady  of  honor  and  wealth. 
Bright  glowed  on  her  features  the  roses 

of  health ; 
Her  vesture  was  blended  of  silk  and  of 

gold, 
And  her  motion  shook  perfume  from 

every  fold ; 
Jov  re  veil  M  around  her,  love  shone  at 

her  side. 
And  gay  was  her  smile,  as  the  glance  of 

a  bride ; 
And  light  was  her  stej),  in  the  mirth- 
sounding  hall, 
When  she    heard  of  the  daughters  of 

Vincent  de  Paul. 

She  felt  in  her  spirit  the  summons  of 

grace, 
That  caird  her  to  live  for  the  suffering 

race ; 
And  heedless  of  pleasure,  of  comfort,  of 

home, 
Rose  quickly  like  Mary,  and  answered, 

'*  I  come." 
She  put  from  her  person  the  trapi)ings 

of  pride, 
And  jmssM  from  her  lionie  witli  the  joy 

of  a  bride. 
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Nor  wept  at  the   threshold  as  onward 

slie  moved,  — 
For  her  heart  was  on  lire  iu  the  eause 

it  ai)i)roved. 

• 

Lost  ever  to  fashion  —  to  vanity  lost, 
That  beanty  that  once  was  the  song  and 

tlie  toast  — 
No  more  in  the  ballroom  that  tignre  we 

meet, 
But   gliding   at    dusk    to   the   wretelrs 

retreat. 
Forgot  in  tlie  halls  is  that  high-sounding 

name, 
For  the  Sister  of  Charit v  blushes  at  fame; 
Forgot  are  the  claims  of  her  riches  and 

birth, 
For  she  barters  for  heaven,  the  glory  of 

earth. 

Those  feet  that  to  music  could  grace- 
fnllv  move, 

N<»w  bear  her  alone  on  the  mission  of 
love ; 

Those  hands  that  onc<^  dangled  tlie  per- 
fume and  gem. 

Are  tending  the  heljdess,  or  lifted  for 
them ; 

That  voice  that  (uice  echo'd  the  song  of 
the  vain. 

Now  whis2)ers  relief  to  the  bosom  of  pain ; 

And  the  hair  that  was  shining  with  dia- 
mond and  pearl. 

Is  wet  with  the  tears  of  the  penitent  girl. 

Her  down-be<l  a  i>allet  —  her  trinkets  a 

bead, 
Her  lustre  —  one  taper  that  serves  her 

to  read  ; 
Her  scul[)ture  —  the  crucitix  nail'd  by 

her  bed. 


Her  i)aintings  one  jirint  of  the  thorn- 
cnnvned  head ; 
I    Her  cusliion  —  the  pavement,  that  wea- 
ries her  knees. 
Her    music   the   psalm,  or   the   sigh  of 
I  rlisease ; 

I    The  delicate  ladv  lives  mortitied  there. 
And  the  feast  is  forsaken  for  fasting  and 
prayer. 

Yet  not  to  the  service  of  heart  and  of 

mind 
Are   the   cares  of   that   heaven-minded 

virgin  conlined, 
Like  him  whom  she  loves,  to  the  man- 
1  sions  of  grief. 

She  hastes  with  the  tidings  of  joy  and 

relief. 
I    She strenofthens  the  wearv — slie  comforts 

the  weak. 
And  soft  is  lier  voice  in  the  ear  of  the 

sick  ; 
Where  want   and   atlliction  on  mortals 

attend. 
The  Sister  of  Charit v  there  is  a  friend. 

■ 

I 

Inshrinkinir  where    Pestilence  scatters 

his  breath. 
Like  an  angel  she  movt\s,  'mi<l  th(»  vapor 
I  of  death. 

Where     rin^s     the     loud     musket,    and 

ilashes  the  sword, 
Infearinir  she  walks,  for  she  follows  the 
;  Lord. 

How  sweetly  she  bcJids  oer  each  j)lague- 

laintcd  face 
With  looks  that  are  lighted,  with  holiest 

grace  ; 
How  kindly  she  dresses  each  suffering 

limb. 
For  she  sees  in  I  he  woumled  the   iniag(* 

of  Him. 
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BelioM  lier,  y<^  >vorldlv  I  lu^hold  her,  ye        In    tlie  screen  of  her  bowers   was  the 

vain  I  N  stranger  conceard, 

Who  shrink  from  tlie  pathway  of  virtue        Till  her  pantings  were  luished  unci  her 


and  2)ain ; 


I 


bruises  Avere  heal'd. 


Wlio  yield  up  to  pleasure  3*our  niglits  I    From  tlie  hall  of  the  Righ,  to  the  shiel- 

and  your  days,  ing  afar. 

Forgetful  of  service,  forgetful  of  praise.  .    All  echoed   her  glory,  all  greeted  her 

Ye     lazy    philosophers  —  self-seeking  I  star ; 

men, —  i    In    the    dejith   of    our    glen    were    her 
Ye  fireside  philanthroinsts,  great  at  the  secrets  adore<l, 

pen.  And   our  mountain    shone    out   in   the 

How  stands    in    the   balance   your   elo-  ^  litrht  of  the  Lord. 

quence  weighed, 

AVith  the  life  and  the  deeds  of  that  high-    ,    ^^     .         ,    ,       ,.  ,. 

,  . ,  .^  "        I     le  ivy-clad  relics,  resounding  no  more 

\    With  the  swell  of  the  anthem,  from  shon* 

unto  shore ; 

Ye    crags   of   the   ocean,  ye    caves,    in 

whose  gloom 

The  saint  found  a  home,  and  the  martvr 


NANO  NAGLE. 


FOUNDRE.SH  OF    THE    PRK8ENTATIOX    AND    URaULIXK  rp 

I 


ORDERS  OF    >'r\«    IX     IRELAND,   WHICH    ARE    DE-       1 

V*.>TEI>  CHIEFLY   TO  THE  EDIICATH)X  OF  THE  PfH»R.  a    tomi)  ; 

•rr.  xi  1  1-     /^n    •  .      1  Ye  arrows  of  vengeance   forgot  in  the 

FWAS    the    garden     of     Christendom,  .  ^  ° 

4      1    1      -4  1  quiver, 

ten<led  with  care ;  i     A     i      .      ,•  •.       -i  i   .• 

T^   ,      n      .    X    /.  1. 1  r  11  ■     1  e  death-shouts  ol  enmitv  silenced- tor 

h.v  ry  tlow  ret  ol  Kden  grew  peacetully 

there ; 

When  the  fire  of  the  sj>oiler  on    Lom-    i 

l)ardv  blazed,  a-    i  i-  i       .  •         i  i  i- 

.,  ^,      ^-*  .,,.,,       ,  1  e  knew  or  her  triumph  —  ye  know  ot 

And  the  Moslemin  shout  in  the  desert  , 

was  raised. 

And    hiirh    o'er    the    wre«k    of   a    fear- 


ever  : 
Ye  roods  of  the  wilderness  lioary  with 

ft.' 

A'cars, 


her  tears. 


stricken  world  Ye  speak  of  that  time  when  the  cells  of 

The  standard  of  hell  to  the  winds  was  \                 the  west 

unfurled,  (Jave  voice  after  voice  t(»  the  choir  of 

Faith,  bleeding,   retired   to  the  land  of  the  blest, 

the  Avest,                       •  When  a  breathing  of  j)ray*r  in  the  desert 

And  with  Science,  her  han<lmaid,  sought  was  beard, 

shelter  and  rest.  And  the  an^cl  came  down  and  the  wa- 

tcrs  were  stirrM  ; 

With   a  warm   burst  of  welcome    that  When  the  chiin^h  of  the  isles  saw  her 

shelter  w^as  given  ;  glories  arise. 

Her  breast  <q>eird  Avide  to  the  envoy  nf  Columbia    the   dove-like,   and  Carthage 

heaven  ;  tlie  wise  : 
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And  the  school  and  the   temple  gave 

light  to  each  shore, 
From  clifted  lona  to  wooded  Lismore. 

There's  a  mist  on  the  eye  —  there's  a 

wail  on  the  ear  — 
Fly,  doves  of  the  temple!  —  the  falcon 

is  near ! 
There's  a  change  in  the  heav'ns — there's 

a  rushing  of  gloom, 
And  the  mountains  are  black  with  the 

hue  of  the  toml). 
There's   a   ringing   of   steel,   there's   a 

voice  in  tlie  bower, 
'Tis  tlie  death-shriek  of  Charity  striv- 

ing  with  Power ; 
With  finger   inverted  rude   Ignorance 

smiled. 
And  grim  Passion  exulted  when  Mind 

was  exiled. 

Woe,  woe  for  the  ruin  that  broods  o'er 

thy  towers ! 
Fair  garden  of  Christendom,  where  are 

thy  flowers  ? 
Oh  say,  when  that  thunder-cloud  burst 

on  thy  shore, 
Stood  thy  Faith  as  the   Skellig  when 

Ocean  is  hoar? 
Say,  smiled  she  undaunted  when  Hope 

look'd  aghast. 
And  when  Learning  lay  prostrate  stood 

Pietv  fast  ? 
Oh,  answer  ye  mountains  that  witnessed 

the  zeal, 
When  the  faith  of  our  sires  dared  the 

dungeon  and  steel ! 

Ev'n  still  though  the  tempest  is  hushed 

on  our  plains. 
On  the  minds  of  our  Country  the  liavoc 

remains ; 


Peace  grieves  o'er  her  temj^es  on  moun- 
tain and  shore. 

Sad  History's  witnesses,  vocal  no  more. 

Shall  no  sabbath  arise  on  our  week-flay 
of  care  ? 

Is  no  waking  reserved  for  our  sleej)  of 
despair? 

Ha,  see  I  —  there's  a  shooting  of  light  in 
the  gloom. 

And  the  spirit  of  Nagle  rei)lies  from  the 
tomb. 

Hail,  star  of  the  lowly !  apostle  of  light  I 

In  the  glow  of  whose  fervor  the  cottage 
grew  bright, 

Sweetvioletofsanctity,lurkingconceard, 

Till  the  wind  lifts  the  leaf  and  the 
bloom  is  reveal'd ; 

By  the  light  of  that  glory  which  burst 
on  thy  youth 

In  its  day-dri»am  of  j)leasure,  and  woke 
it  to  truth. 

By  the  tears  thou  hast  shed,  by  the  toils 
thou  hast  borne. 

Oh,  say,  shall  our  night  know  a  break- 
ing of  morn  ? 

"As  the  dawn  on  the  lingering  night  of 

the  nortli. 
To  the  hills  of  tlie  west  has  the  mandate 

gone  fftrth ; 
In  the  desolate  aisles  there's  a  murmur 

of  praise, 
And  the  lost  lam[>  of  science  rekindles 

its  rays. 
The  voice  of  lament  in  our  island  shall 

cease. 
And  her  cities  rejoice  in   the  sunlight 

of  peace ;  ^ 

From  her  sleep  of  enchantment  young 

Erin  shall  rise, 
And  again  l)e  the  home  of  the  holy  and 

wise." 
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THERE  IS  A  PRIDE  IN  LOFTY  BIRTH. 

There  is  a  pride  in  lofty  birth. 

But  honor  is  the  meed  of  merit, 
And  nobler  is  the  living  worth 

Than  aught  which  thriftless  heirs  in- 
herit. 
The  gem  may  deck  the  lordly  vest. 

With    wrought    adornments     richly 
twining. 
But  brighter  in  the  lowly  breast 

The  lamp  of  goodness  purely  shining. 

Fain  would  I  leave  the  crowded  halls, 

Where   pride   meets   pride   in  fierce 
emotion. 
And  place  me  where  the  sunlight  falls 

On  sweet  content  and  meek  devotion. 
There  let  me  find  the  only  joys. 

That  leave   no  griefs  to   those  who 
share  them, 
And  give,  oh  give  these  golden  toys 

To  any  maid  that  cares  to  wear  them. 


TIME  AND  ETERNITY. 

For,  stretch  to  life's  extremest  span 
The  brilliant  course  of  earthly  plea- 
sure, 

How  looks  the  space  assigned  to  man. 
Lost  in  the  vast  eternal  measure ! 

Rank,  fortune,  love,  earth's  highest  bliss. 
All  life  can  yield,  of  sweet  or  splendid. 

Are  but  a  thing  that  scarcely  is. 
When  lo !  its  mortal  date  is  ended  ! 

So  swift  is  time,  so  briefly  lost 

The  fleeting  joys  of  life's  creation ; 

What  seems  the  present,  is  the  past. 
Before  the  mind  can  mark  its  station. 

On  earth  we  hold  the  spirit  blest. 
That  learns  to  bear  affliction  cheerly, 


And  what  we  call  and  fancy  rest. 
Is  brief  annihilation  merely. 

'Tis  vain  to  sav  in  youthful  ears. 

Time  flees,  earth  fades,  with  all  its 
pleasures ; 
The  ardent  heart  attentive  hears. 

But  nauglit  of  transient  counsel  trea- 
sures. 

;    'Tis  heavenly  grace  alone,  my  child. 
The  fruit  of  prayer  attending  duly, 
Can  firmly  stem  the  tumult  wild 
Of  earthly  passion  rising  newly. 

Then  shall  we  for  so  brief  a  world, 
A  speck  in  nature's  vast  dominion, 

With  Hope's  high  banner  basely  furl'd. 
Return  to  earth  with  slothful  pinion? 

Forbid  it  truth,  forbid  it  love. 

The  faithless  thought  untold  should 
perish. 

Forbid  it  all  we  hope  above. 

And  all  on  earth  we  know  and  cherish. 


TO  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN  MARY. 

As  the  mute  nightingale  in  closest  groves 
Lies  hid  at  noon,  but  when  day's  pierc- 
ing eye 
Is   lock'd   in    night,   with  full  heart 
beating  high 
Poureth  her  i)lain  song  o'er  the   light 

she  loves ; 
So,  Virgin,  ever  pure,  and  ever  blest. 
Moon  of  religion,  from  whose  radiant 

face 
Reflected  streams  the  light  of  heavenly 
grace 
On  broken  hearts,  by  contrite  tliouglits 
oppressM : 
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So,  Mary,  they  who  justly  feel  the  weight 
Of   Heaven's  offended   Majesty,  im- 
plore 
Thy  reconciling  aid,  with  suppliant 
knee : 
Of  sinful  man,  O  sinless  Advocate, 
To  thee  they  turn,  nor  Ilim  the  less 

adore ; 
Tis  still   Hi»   light   they   love,   less 
dreadful  seen  in  thee. 


>'^i^; 


WOULD  YOU  CHOOSE  A  FRIEND  ? 

Would  you  choose  a  friend?    Attend! 

attend  I 
ril  teach  you  how  to  attain  your  end. 
He,  on  whose  lean  and  bloodless  cheek 
The  red  grape  leaves  no  laughing  streak. 
On  whose  dull  white  brow  and  clouded 

eve 
Cold  thought  and  care  sit  heavily. 
Him  vou  nnist  flee. 
'Tween  vou  and  me. 
That  man  is  very  bad  company. 

And  he,  around  whose  jewelled  nose 
The  blood  of  the  red  grape  freely  flows ; 
Whose   pursy   frame   as   he  fronts  the 

bt)ard 
Shakes  like  a  wine-sack  newly  stored. 
In  whose  half-shut,  moist,  and  sparkling 

eve, 
Tlie  wine-god  revels  cloudily, 
Him  you  must  flee. 
'Tween  you  and  me. 
That  man  is  very  bad  c<jmpany. 

But  he  who  takes  his  wine  in  measure. 
Mingling  wit  and  sense  with  pleasure, 
Wlio  likes  good  wine  for  the  joy  it  brings, 
And  merrily  laughs  and  gaily  sings; 


With  heart  and  bumijer  always  full, 
Never  maudlin,  never  dull, 

Your  friend  let  him  be. 

'Tween  ycm  and  me, 
That  man  is  excellent  comi)any. 


ADARE. 

Oh  sweet  Adare,  oh  lovely  vale. 

Oh  soft  retreat  of  sylvan  sjJendor, 
No  summer  sun  nor  morning  gale 

E'er  hailed  a  scene  more  softly  tender. 
How  shall  I  tell  the  thousand  charms 

Within  thy  verdant  bosom  dwelling, 
Where,  lulled  in  Nature's  fostering  arms. 

Soft  peace  abides  and  joy  excelling. 

Ye  morning  airs,  how  sweet  at  dawn 
The   slumbering   boughs    your   song 
awaken, 
Or  linger  o'er  the  silent  lawn 

With  odor  of  the  harebell  taken. 
Thou  rising  sun,  liow  richly  gleams 
Thy   smile    from    far    Knockfierna's 
mountain. 
O'er  wavingwoods  and  bounding  streams. 
And  many  a  grove  and  glancing  foun- 
tain. 

Ye  clouds  of  noon,  how  freshly  there. 

When  summer  heats  the  open  mea- 
dows. 
O'er  parched  hill  and  valley  fair. 

All  coolly  lie  your  veiling  shadows. 
Ye  rolling  shades  and  vapors  gray. 

Slow  creeping  o'er  the  golden  heaven, 
How  soft  ve  seal  the  eve  of  day. 

And  wreathe  the  duskv  brow  of  even. 

In  sweet  Adare  the  jocund  spring 

His  notes  of  odorous  joy  is  l)rea thing. 
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The  wild  birds  in  the  woodland  sing, 
The   wild    flowers    in    the    vale    are 
breathing. 

There  winds  the  Mague,  as  silver  clear, 
Among  the  elms  so  sweetly  flowing, 

Tliere  fragrant  in  the  early  year 

Wild  roses  on  the  banks  are  blowing. 

The  wild  duek  seeks  the  sedgy  banj^, 

( )r  dives  beneath  the  glistening  billow. 
Where   graceful  droop   and   clustering 
dank 

The  osier  bright  and  rustling  willow. 
Tlie  hawthorn  scents  the  leafv  dale. 

In  thicket  hme  the  stag  is  belling. 
And  sweet  alonix  the  echoinjj  vale 

The  sound  of  vernal  joy  is  swelling. 


THE  NIGHT-WALKER. 


'TwAS  in  the  blooming  month  of  May, 

When  woods  and  fields  are  green; 
Wlien  earlv,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 

The  sky-lark  sings,  unseen ; 
A  gallant  brig,  with  swelling  sails, 

Weigh'd  anchor  by  our  strand, 
With  convicts  from  jKXir  Krin's  vales, 

Bound  for  Van  Diemen's  land. 

Slow  down  (dd  Shannon's  silent  tide, 

By  favoring  l)reezes  borne, 
I  saw  tlie  royal  fabric  glidi'. 

Dim  in  the  twilight  morn  ; 
When  sadlv  o'er  the  shininj:r  flood 

Those  accents  reached  tin*  shore, 
•*  Adieu,  adieu  I  mv  own  meen  wood, 

I  ne'er  shall  set*  thee  more  ! 

'*Ye  furze-<'lad  lulls,  and  brierv  dells, 
Now  \vakiji<r  to  tlie  dawn    - 

Ye    streams,  whose   lonesome    murmur 
swells 
Across  the  silent  lawn  — 


Ye  snow-white  cots,  that  sweetly  smile 

Along  the  peaceful  shore. 
Adieu,  adieu  I  mv  own  jrreen  isle, 

I  ne'er  shall  see  thee  more. 

'*  Oh,  had  my  tongue  a  trumpet's  force. 

To  rouse  yon  shunbering  vale, 
I'hat  I  might  make  the  echo  hoarse 

With  my  unhappy  tale  ; 
That  I  might  wake  each  8]eei)ing  friend. 

To  hear  my  i)arting  moan, 
And,  weeping  o'er  my  luckless  end, 

Be  watchful  for  his  own. 

"•  From  infancv,  a  l)lissful  life 

« 

In  vender  vale  I  led ; 
There  lirst  I  met  mv  faithful  wife, 

There  first  I  wooed  and  wed; 
Long  time  with  blithesome  industry 

We  met  each  coming  dawn, 
Or  closed  each  eve  with  gentle  glee 

Beside  the  dark  Ovaan. 

'"Oh  I  give  again  my  humble  h)t, 

Mv  t'arden  bv  the  mill. 
The  rose  that  graced  our  clay-built  cot. 

The  hazel-tufted  hill ; 
The  sweets  that  liU'tl  each  grateful  sense 

From  dawn  to  dewy  night; 
And  more  than  these  —  the  innocence 

That  gave  the  landscai)e  light. 

'"  For  daily  there  the  nesting  lark 

Sang  to  my  spade  at  morn; 
The  red-breast  thei'(\  at  fall  of  dark, 

Ilvmn'd  lonelv  from  \\vv  thorn. 
Ah  I  must  I  leave  that  hapj)y  dell. 

Where  all  mv  vouth  anus  pass'd, 

«  ft  X 

And  l)reath(.'  to  each  a  sad  farewell, 
Mv  fondest,  and  mv  last? 

tr  < 

'•  WluMi  far  \\\\\  Diemen's  sunbeams  soon 
rj)OM  my  head  shall  fa!!. 
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How  sliall  I  miss  at  toilsome  m)ou 

Mv  Marv's  cheerful  rail  I 
When,  standing  on  tlie  distant  stile. 

She  pourM  her  summons  clear. 
Or  met  me  with  that  hai)pv  smile 

That  made  our  threshold  dear! 

"What  hand  shall  trim  the  rush-light 
now 

That  glads  my  cabin  Hoor  ? 
Or  raise  the  turf  with  bended  bough 

When  wintry  tempests  roar  ? 
Ah  I  never  shall  that  lightsome  hearth 

Again  be  swept  for  me ; 
Nor  infant  there,  with  fondling  mirth, 

Come  climbing  to  my  knee. 

••^Ah,  hapjn'  days  I  what  Mary  now 

Along  the  hedge  shall  steal. 
With  dark-blue  cloak  and  hooded  brow. 

To  bring  my  noon-tide  meal  ? 
The  i)lenteous  root  of  Erin's  fields, 

'I\)  toil-worn  peasant  sweet ; 
And  that  fair  draught  the  dairy  yields. 

Not  whiter  than  her  feet. 

'"Dream    (»n  —  dream    on,    my   happy 
friends ! 

Oh  !  never  mav  you  know 
The  hopeless,  helpless  grief  that  rends 

AIv  bosom  as  1  qo\ 
But  when,  at  merry  (hmce  or  fair. 

The  sportive  moments  flee. 
Let  old  remembrance  waken  there 

One  pitying  thought  on  me. 

"Yet,  hear  my  talti — the  bursting  sigh 
That  leaves  the  sufferer's  heart. 

The  tears  that  blind  each  iixed  eve 
When  old  affections  ])art ; 

The  wail,  the  shriek,  each  sound  of  tear. 
That  scan*s  the  j>eopled  glen. 


Might  yet,  would  they  the  lesson  hear. 
Teach  wisdom  unto  men. 

'Twas  night — the  black  November  blast 

IIowlM  fierce  through  shrub  and  brier. 
We  heard  the  demon  as  he  passVl, 

And  stirr'd  our  scantv  fire  ; 
Our  babes,  by  sweetest  slumber  luU'd, 

In  rosy  silence  lay. 
Like  buds  to  grace  a  garland  cuU'd 

t^pon  a  summer  day. 

"A  knock  I  —  hark  !  —  hush  I — "twas  but 
the  hail 

That  smote  our  single  pane  — 
Still  fiercer  beat  the  ruffian  gale  — 

Still  heavier  drove  the  rain;  — 
Again  ! —  the  latch  is  raised  —  the  storm 

DashM  back  the  o])ening  door. 
And  lightning  show'd  the  unknown  form 

That  pressM  our  cabin  floor. 

"O  Satan,  prince  of  darkness  !  thou  — 

Wert  thou  in  ])resence  there, 
Thou  could'st  not  wear  a  subtler  brow. 

Nor  loftier  seeming  bear; 
Dark  hung  the  drenched  tresses  wild 

Around  his  sallow  cheek  ; 
Nor  e'er  did  bidy,  whisi)ering  mild. 

With  sweeter  iiccent  sjieak. 

"It  was,  it  was  some  friendly  j^ow'r 

That  saw  my  coming  doom. 
And  warned  me  of  that  fatal  hour 

Amid  the  stormy  gloom. 
When  loud  1  heard  the  thunders  roll 

Proi)hetic  in  mine  ear. 
And  something  shook  my  secret  soul 

With  sense  of  danger  near  I 

*'Now  ouicklv  Marv's  dexterous  hand 
The  simple  meal  [)rc[>arcd : 
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And  soon,  by  rai)i(l  apron  fannM, 
The  ruddy  hearth-stone  glared ; 

Soon  by  its  social  quickening  light 
We  talk'd,  with  bosoms  free. 

And  Marj^  left  the  long,  long  night 
To  niin  and  to  me. 

**The  sound  of  waters  gushing  sweet 

Upon  a  summer  noon, 
Of  winds  that  stir  the  green  retreat 

Or  harvest  songs  in  June, 
Were  like  the  soul-ensnaring  w^ords 

That  from  the  stranger  fell. 
But  while  they  sounded  heavenly  chords 

Tliey  had  the  spleen  of  hell. 

"'  He  spoke  of  faded  martial  zeal 

Before  the  sun  was  set. 
That  blood-red  hail'd  the  victor  steel 

Of  old  Plantagenet. 
He  talked  of  Pyrin's  injured  plains, 

Of  England's  galling  yoke, 
And  a  subtle  tire  witliin  my  veins 

Was  kindling  while  he  spoke. 

^'He  mark'd  u) v  heat :  —  'And  if  thou  hast 

A  pulse  for  Ireland  still  — 
If  thou  canst  wind  a  merrv  blast 

Upon  a  moonlight  hill  — 
If  selfish  hopes  and  craven  fears 

Have  left  thy  courage  free, 
And  thou  canst  feel  thy  country's  tears. 

Arise  and  follow  me  I' 

'*  We  left  the  cot. —  The  storm  had  sunk 

Upon  the  midnight  wild, 
And  bright  against  each  leatless  trunk 

The  flitting  moonbeam  smil'd ; 
We  Imrried  down  by  copse  and  rill. 

By  cliff  and  mountain  gorge. 
Till,  close  by  Shanid's  lonesome  hill. 

We  reached  the  village  forge. 


*•  Dark,  silent,  lone  the  hovel  seem'd, 

And  cloak'd  each  tiny  pane. 
Yet  oft  from  chinks  a  red  rav  stream'd 

Across  the  gloomy  plain ; 
And  smother'd  voices  heard  within 

Came  doubtful  on  the  ear. 
As  when  a  merry  festal  din 

Is  hush'd  in  sudden  fear. 

"  The   stranger    paus'd  —  '  Within   are 
those. 

The  bravest  of  the  land, 
With  heart  to  feel  her  countless  woes, 

And  ever  ready  hand ; 
If  thou  for  home  and  manhood's  right 

Canst  mock  at  danger  too. 
Come,  pledge  us  at  our  board  to-night. 

And  join  our  gallant  crew  ! ' 

•'He  knocked.    'Who's  there?'  — 'My 
voice  alone 

May  answer  for  my  name.' 
Quick  from  the  op'ning  doorway  shone 

A  glow  of  ruddy  flame  — 
The  wicket  closed — the  anxious  blood 

Forsook  my  j)allid  face, 
AVhen,  like  a  wild  bird  snared,  I  stood 

Within  that  hideous  place. 


!    "'  Around  a  board,  whose  dingy  plane 

Was  stainM  by  long  carouse, 
■    Sat  grim  Kebcllion's  horrid  train, 
j        With  fierce,  susi)icious  brows. 

Croucird  by  the  hearth,  a  wrinkled  hag 
,         The  fading  embers  blew. 

Old  Vauria  of  the  river  crag  — 

The  llebe  of  the  crew. 

I 

;  ''  H  ere  Starlight  (name  of  terror  I)  quafl"d 

,  UnmixVl  the  liquid  fire  — 

!  Here  Hlink-oVlawn.withmilderdraught, 

'  Inflamed  his  easy  ire ; 
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And    Lanl-the-back,    and    Death's-head 
gaunt. 

Their  nuirderous  vigil  keep, 
And  many  a  name  whose  eclioes  haunt 

The  village  ])ars()n's  sleep. 

'*IIere  Moonshine  (name  to  outrage  dear ) 

Told  liow  at  even  close 
He  eropp'd  tlie  knighted  proctors  ear. 

And  slit  the  ganger's  nose  ; 
And  how  some  hand,  at  dusk  of  dawn. 

Had  fired  the  l)ishoi)\s  hay, 
And  lieadless  by  the  mountain  bawn 

The  base  informer  lay. 


"*Hush !  hush  I  — 'tis  he  I'  A  silence  came 

Ui)on  that  guilty  band. 
Like  mastiffs  to  used  with  glance  of  tlanie. 

The  stranger  form  they  scanned : 
'  Fear  not,'  the  chieftain  said  ;  '  he  bears 

A  bosom  like  your  own  ; 
A  heart  to  right  the  orphan's  tears, 

And  soothe  the  widow's  moan. 

"^Well  met,  my  friends!  —  <)  gh»rious 
night, 

It  glads  my  heart  to  see 
That  you  can  feel  poor  Krin's  slight, 

And  strike  for  liberty  ! 
Within  this  hour  von  castle  walls 

Shall  blacken  in  the  llanie. 
And  Havoc  on  those  painted  halls 

Shall  burn  her  ixhastly  name.' 

'*  And  now,  beneath  the  gathering  cloud 

That  sha(h)w'd  vale  and  wood, 
Witli  hasty  ])ace  the  rel)el  crowd 

Tlieir  secret  track  pursued  ; 
They  reach'd  a  hill  with  waving  larch 

And  mingled  i)o[)lar  crown'd. 
Where,  tow'ring  o\n'  one  ivied  arch. 

An  ancient  castle  frown'd. 


"All  dark  I  all  silent!  not  a  light 

(jleams  from  a  window  there ; 
Knew  they  the  councils  of  the  night. 

Less  soinid  their  slumber  were. 
'Tis    time  !  —  the    torch !  —  but  where 
is  he 

Who  led  the  daring  band? 
Why  darts  he  by  that  sheltering  tree  ? 

Why  Avaits  the  lighted  brand? 

"  'Fly,  comrades,  liy ! — see  yonder  ilame 

That  rises  from  the  hill  — 
Fly!  —  heard  ye  not  the  wild  acclaim 

That  hail'd  that  whistle  shrill?' 
'Twaslate ! — a  hundred  bayonets  gleam'd 

Around  them  in  the  toil  — 
And  many  a  heart's  blood  hotly  streamed 

LTpon  that  fatal  soil. 

'••What,  snare<l !  betraved  !  —  and  there 
he  stood. 

The  traitor  and  the  slave. 
Who  purchased  with  their  reeking  bh)od 

The  life  his  judges  gave. 
Still  red  with  gore,  each  streaming  hilt 

Against  the  moonlight  glows  — 
Oh  !  thus  shall  all  who  sow  in  guilt, 

Keap  treason  at  the  close. 

-*  Oh,  you  who  bless  these  dawning  skies 

In  yon  receding  vales, 
Take  warning  from  my  i)arting  sighs. 

And  from  those  swelling  sails ! 
To  answer  crime  with  crime  is  worse 

Than  tamelv  to  endure; 
And  even  for  black  oi»])ressi(»n's  curse 

Dark  treason  is  no  cure. 

''Farewell,  farewell!  ye  distant  hills. 

With  many  a  t^arden  }»:av! 
Ye  waving  groves  and  gushing  rills 

That  hail  the  risin*^  day  ! 
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Ye  hills  of  Clare,  with  vapors  hoar, 

Ringmoylan's  leafy  dells ; 
And  thou,  oh  wild  sea-beaten  shore. 

Where  many  a  kinsman  dwells !" 

He  sung,  while  o'er  the  darkening  stream 
Fresh  came  the  wakening  gale. 


And  fading,  like  a  morning  dream, 
I  heard  his  parting  wail :  — 

"  Farewell,  ye  cots,  that  sweetly  smile 
Along  the  peaceful  shore  I 

Farewell,  farewell,  my  own  green  isle ! 
I  ne'er  shall  see  thee  more." 


LADY   DUFFERIN. 


[Helen  Selina  Sheridan,  afterwards  Lady  Dufferin 
and  Countess  of  GifTord,  was  the  eldeHt  daughter  of 
Thomas  Sheridan,  £s(|.,  luid  grand-<laughter  of 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.     Bom  1807,  died  18(>7.] 


THE  IRISH  EMIGRANT. 

I'm  sitting  on  the  stile,  Mary, 

Where  we  sat  side  by  side, 
On  a  bright  May  morning  long  ago. 

When  first  you  were  my  bride. 
The  corn  was  springing  fresh  and  green, 

And  the  lark  sang  loud  and  high, 
And  the  red  was  on  your  lip,  Mary, 

And  the  love-light  in  your  eye. 

The  place  is  little  changed,  Mary, 

The  day  as  bright  as  then ; 
The  lark's  loud  song  is  in  my  ear. 

And  the  corn  is  green  again  ! 
But  I  miss  the  soft  clasp  of  your  hand. 

And  your  breath  warm  on  my  cheek. 
And  I  still  keep  list'ning  for  the  words 

You  never  more  may  speak. 

'Tis  but  a  step  down  yonder  lane, 
And  the  little  church  sta,n(Ls  near ; 

The  church  where  we  were  wed,  Mary, 
I  see  the  spire  from  here. 

But  the  graveyard  lies  between,  Mary, 
And  my  step  would  break  your  rest. 


For   Tve   laid   you,   darling,   down   to 
sleep. 
With  your  babv  on  your  breast. 

V\\\  very  lonely  now,  Mary, 

For  the  poor  make  no  new  friends ; 
But  oh  I  they  love  the  better  far 

The  few  our  Father  sends ! 
And  you  were  all  I  had,  Mary, 

My  blessing  and  my  pride ; 
There's  nothing  left  to  care  for  now. 

Since  my  poor  Mary  died ! 

I'm  bidding  you  a  long  farewell. 

My  Mary,  kind  and  true  ! 
But  I'll  not  forget  you,  darling. 

In  the  land  I'm  going  to  I 
They  say  there's  bread  and  work  for  all. 

And  the  sun  shines  always  there ; 
But  I'll  not  forget  old  Ireland, 

Were  it  fifty  times  as  fair ! 


TERENCE'S  FAREWELL. 

So,  my  Kathleen,  ycm're  going  to  leave 
me 

All  alone  by  myself  in  this  j)lace ; 
But  I'm  sure  you  will  never  deceive  me. 

Oh  no,  if  there's  truth  in  that  face. 
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OH  !    BAY  OF  DUBLIN. 

Oh  I  Bay  of   Dublin,   inv  heart  yoirre 
trcmbliir. 
Your  beauty  haunts  nie  like  a  fevered 
di-eam, 


Thougli  England 's  a  beautiful  city, 
Full  of  illigant  boys,  O  what  then. 

You  wouldn't  forget  your  poor  Terence ! 
You'll  come  back  to  ould  Ireland  again. 

Och,  those  English,  deceivers  by  nature, 

Though  maybe  you'd  think  them  sin- 
cere :  i 
They'll   say  you're    a   sweet  charming 
creature. 

But  don't  you  believe  them,  my  dear. 
Oh,  Kathleen,  agra !  don't  be  minding 

The  flattering  speeches  they'd  make ; 
But  tell  them  a  poor  lad  in  Ireland 

Is  breaking  his  heart  for  your  sake. 

It's  folly  to  keep  you  from  going, 

Though,  faith,  it's  a  mighty  hard  case ; 
For,   Kathleen,  you   know,  there's   no 
knowing 
When  next  I  shall  see  your  swate  face. 
And  when  you  come  back  to  me,  Kath- 
leen, 
None  the  better  will  I  be  oif  then  ; 
You'll  be  spefiking  such  beautiful  Eng- 
lish, 
Sure  I  won't  know  my  Kathleen  again. 

Ay  now,  where 's  the  need  of  this  hurry  I 

Don't  flusther  me  so  in  this  way ; 
I  forgot,  'twixt  the  grief  and  the  flurry, 

Every  word  I  was  maning  to  say. 
Now  just  wait  a  minute,  I  bid  ye ; 

Can  I  talk  if  you  bother  me  so  ?  — 
Oh,  Kathleen,  my  blessings  go  wid  ye. 

Every  inch  of  the  way  that  you  go. 


Like  frozen  fountains  that  the  sun  set^s 
bubbling. 
My  heart's  blood  warms  when  I  but 
hear  your  name ; 
And  never  till  this  life-pulse  ceases. 

My  earliest  thought  you'll  cease  to  be ; 
Oh !  there's  no  one  here  knows  how  fair 
that  place  is. 
And  no  one  cares  how  dear  it  is  to  me. 

Sweet  Wicklow  mountains  I  the  sunlight 
sleeping 
On  your  green  banks  is  a  picture  rare, 
You  crowd  around  me,  like  young  girls 
peeping. 
And  puzzling  me  to  say  which  is  most 
fair ; 
As  tho'  you'd  see  your  own  sweet  faces 
Reflected  in  that  smooth  and  silver  sea, 
Oh  !  my  blessin'  on  those  lovely  places, 
Tho'  no  one  cares  how  dear  they  are 
to  me. 

How  often,  when  at  work  I'm  sitting. 

And  musing  sadly  on  the  days  of  yore, 
I  think  I  see  my  Katey  knitting. 

And  the  children  playing  round  tlie 
cabin-door ; 
I  think  I  see  the  neighbors'  faces 

All   gather'd   round    their    long-lost 
friend  to  see. 
Oh !  tho'  no  one  knows  how  fair  that 
place  is. 
Heaven  knows  how  dear  my  poor  home 
was  to  me. 


KATEY'S  LETTER. 


OcH,  girls  dear,  did  you  ever  hear, 
I  wrote  my  love  a  letter. 

And  altho'  he  cannot  read, 
I  thought  'twas  all  the  better. 
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For  why  should  he  be  puzzled 

With  hard  spelling  in  the  matter, 
When  the  maning  was  so  plain 
That  I  loved  him  faithfully, 

And  he  knows  it  —  oh,  he  knows 
it  — 
Without  one  word  from  me. 

I  wrote  it,  and  I  folded  it. 

And  put  a  seal  upon  it, 
'Twas  a  seal  ahnost  as  big 

As  the  crown  of  my  best  bonnet ; 
For  I  wouhl  not  have  the  postmaster 

Make  his  remarks  upon  it. 
As  I'd  said  mside  the  letter 

That  I  loved  him  faithfully, 
And  lie  knows  it  —  oh,  he  knows 
it  — 

Without  one  word  from  me. 

Mv  heart  was  full,  but  when  I  wrote 

I  dare  not  put  it  half  in  ; 
The  neighbors  know  I  love  him, 

And  they're  mighty  fond  of  chaffing. 
So  I  dare  not  write  his  name  outside^ 

For  fear  they  would  be  laughing. 
So  I  wrote,  '^  From  little  Kate  to  one 

Whom  she  loves  faithfully," 

And  he  knows  it  —  oh,  he  knows 
it  — 

Without  one  word  from  me. 

Now,  girls,  w^ould  you  believe  it. 

That  postman,  so  can  sated, 
No  answer  will  he  bring  me. 

So  long  as  I  have  waited ; 
But  maybe  —  there  mayn't  be  one. 

For  the  reason  that  I  stilted  — 
That  my  love  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

But  loves  me  faithfuUv, 
And  I  know  where'er  my  love  is. 

That  he  is  true  to  me. 


SWEET  KILKENNY  TOWN. 

I 'WAS  working  in  the  fields  near  fair 
Boston  city. 
Thinking  sadly  of  Kilkenny  —  and  a 
girl  that's  there ; 
When  a  friend  came  and  tould  me — late 
enough,  and  more's  the  pity  I  — 
"There's  a  letter  waitin'  for  ve,  in  the 
postman's  care  ! " 
Oh !  my  heart  was  in  my  mouth  all  the 
while  that  he  was  spaking, 
For  I  knew  it  was  from  Katey ! — she's 
the  girl  that  can  spell  I 
And  I  couldn't  speak  for  crying,  for  my 
heart  had  nigh  been  breaking. 
With  longing  for  a  word  from  the  girl 
I  love  well. 
Oh !  I  knew  it  was  from  Katey.     Who 
could  it  be  but  Katey  ? 
The  poor  girl  that  loves  me  well,  in 
sweet  Kilkenny  Town. 

Oh  !  'twas  soon  I  reached  the  place,  and 
I  thanked  them  for  the  trouble 
They   wor    taking   with    my   letter, 
a-sorting  with  such  care  ; 
And  they  asked  "was  it  a  single?"  and 
I  told  them  'twas  a  double  I 
For  wasn't  it  worth  twice  as  much  as 
any  letter  there  ? 
Then  they  sorted  and  they  searclied,  but 
something  seemed  the  matter. 
And  my  heart  it  stop])ed  beating  when 
I  thought  what  it  might  l)e : 
Och  !  bovs,  would  vou  believe  it  ?  thev 
had  gone  and  lost  my  letter, 
My  i)oor  Katey's  letter  that  had  come 
so  far  to  me. 
For  I  knew,  &c. 

I    trimbled    like  an  aspen,  but  I  said, 
"  'Tis  fun  you're  making 
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Of  the  poor  foolish  Paddy  that's  so  azy 
to  craze ; 
0(;h  I  gintlemeu,  then  look  again,  maybe 
you  wor  mistaken. 
For  letters,  as  you  know,  boys, aie  as 
like  as  pase  I '' 
Then  they  bade  me  search  myself  when 
they  saw  my  deep  dejection. 
But,  och !  who  could  sarch  when  the 
tears  blind  the  sight? 
Moreover  (as  I  tould  them)  I'd  another 
strong  objection. 
In  regard  of  niver  larning  to  read  nor 
to  write. 

For  I  wasn't  cute  like  Katey, 
my  own  darling  Katey,  &c. 

Then  they  laughed  in  my  face,  and  they 
asked  me  (tho'  in  kindness). 


What  good  would  letters  do  me  that 
I  couldn't  understand. 
And  I  answered,  '^Were  they  cursed  with 
deafness  and  \nt\\  blindness. 
Would  they  care  less  for  the  clasj)  of 
a  dear  loved  hand?" 
Oh !  the  folks  that  read  and  write  (thougli 
they're  so  mighty  clever). 
See  nothin'  but  the  words,  and  thev're 
soon  read  through ; 
But   Katev's    unread    letter  w^ould  be 
s})eaking  to  me  ever 
Of  the  dccir  love  that  she  bears  me,  for 
it  shows  she  is  true  I 
Oh !   well  I  know  my  Katey,  my  own 
darlinor  Katev, 
The  i)oor  girl  that  loves  me  well  in 
sweet  Kilkenny  Tt>wn. 


TURLOUGH   O'CAROLAN. 

Bom  in  Westiueath  1<)70;  died  17:W. 


ON    THE   DEATH  OF  MARY  .MAGUIRE. 

(FROM  WALKER'H   "  IKISH   BARDS.") 

Were  mine  the   choice  of  intellectual 
fame. 
Of  spelful  song,  and  eloquence  divine. 
Painting's    sweet   power.    Philosophy's 
pure  flame. 
And  Homer's  lyre,  and  Ossian's  harp 
were  mine. 
The  splendid  arts  of  Erin,  Greece,  and 
Rome, 
In  Marv  lost,  would  lose  their  wonted 
grace ; 
All  woidd  I  give  to  snatch  her  from  the 
ttnnb. 
Again  to  fold  her  in  my  fond  embrace. 


Desponding,    sick,  exhausted  with   my 
grief. 
Awhile  the  founts  of  s<»rrow  cease  to 
flow ; 
In  vain  I  —  1  rest  n*)t  —  sleep  brings  no 
relief; 
Cheerless,  companionless,  I  wake  to  woe. 
Nor  birth,  nor  beauty,  shall  again  allure. 
Nor  fortune  win  me  to  another  bride; 
Alone  ril  wander,  and  alone  endure. 
Till  death  restore  me  to  my  dear  one's 
side. 

Once  ev'ry  thought  and  ev'rv  scene  was 

gay, 

Friends,    mirth,    and    music    all    my 
hours  employ M,  — 
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Now  doom'd  to  mourn  my  last  sad  years 

The  cloudless  temper,  and  the    social 

away, 

heart. 

My  life  a  solitude  I — my  heart  a  void ! 

The  soul  ethereal,  and  the  flights  sub- 

*Alas, the  change  I  —  to  change  again  no 

lime  ! 

morel 

Thy  loss,  my  Mary,  chas'd  them  from 

For  ev'ry  comfort  is  with  Mary  fled : 

my  breast  I 

And  ceaseless  anguish  shall  her  loss  de- 

Thy sweetness  cheers,  tliy  judgment 

plore. 

aids  no  more : 

Till  age  and  sorrow  join  me  with  the 

The  muse  deserts  a  heart  with  grief  o\y- 

dead. 

prest  — 

And  flown  is  ev'ry  joy  that  charm'd 

Adieu  each  gift  of  nature  and  of  art. 

before. 

That  erst  adorn'd  me   in  life's  early 

prime  I  — 

JAMES  ORR. 


[James  Orr  was  bom  in  1770  in  BaUycany,  a  vil- 
lage between  Lame  and  Carrigferj^^us.  He  died  on 
the  34th  of  April,  181(),  on  the  spot  where  he  was 
l>oni,  leaving  behind  him  at  least  one  song,  "The 
Irishman, '*  which  will  live  so  long  as  there  are  men 
to  deserve  its  name.] 


THE  IRISHMAN. 

The  savage  loves  his  native  shore, 

Thongh  rude  the  soil  and  chill  the  air ; 
Tlien  well  may  Erin's  sons  adore 

Their  isle,  which  nature  formed  so 
fair. 
What  flood  reflects  a  shore  so  sweet 

As  Sliannon  great,  or  pastoral  Bann  ? 
Or  who  a  friend  or  foe  can  meet 

So  generous  as  an  Irishman  ? 

His  hand  is  rash,  his  heart  is  warm, 
-But  honesty  is  still  his  guide ; 

None  more  repents  a  deed  of  harm, 
And  none  forgives  with  nobler  pride; 

He  may  be  duped,  but  won't  be  dared — 
More  fit  to  practise  than  to  plan ; 


He  dearly  earns  his  poor  reward. 
And  spends  it  like  an  Irishman. 

If  strange  or  poor,  for  you  he'll  j^ay, 

And   guide  to  where  you  safe  may 
be; 
If  you're  his  guest,  while  e'er  you  stay 

His  cottage  holds  a  jubilee. 
His  inmost  soul  he  will  unlock, 

And  if  he  may  your  secrets  scan. 
Your  confidence  he  scorns  to  mock. 

For  faithful  is  an  Irishman. 

By  honor  bound  in  woe  or  weal, 

Whate'er  she  bids  he  dares  to  do ; 
Try  him  with  bribes  —  they  WH)n't  pre- 
vail ; 

Prove   him   in  fire  —  vou'll  find  him 
true. 
He  seeks  not  safety,  let  his  post 

Be  where  it  ought,  in  danger's  van ; 
And  if  the  field  of  fame  be  lost. 

It  won't  be  by  an  Irishman. 
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Erin  !  loved  land  I  from  age  to  age 

Be  thou  more  great,  more  famed,  and 
free; 
May  peace  be  thine,  or,  should'st  thou 
wage 

Defensive  war,  cheap  victory. 
May  plenty  bloom  in  every  field 

Which  gentle  breezes  softly  fan, 
And  cheerful  smiles  serenely  gild 

The  home  of  everv  Irishman ! 


SONG  OF  AN  EXILE. 

In  Ireland  'tis  evening.    From  toil  my 
friends  hie  all. 
And  weary  walk  home  o'er  the  dew- 
spangled  lea; 
The  shepherd  in  love  tunes  his  grief- 
soothing  viol, 
Or  visits  the  maid   that  his  partner 
will  be ; 
The  blithe  milk-maid  trips  to  the  herd 
that  stands  lowing ; 
The  west  richly  smiles,  and  the  land- 
scape is  glowing ; 
The  sad-sounding  curfew,  and  torrent 
fast-flowing. 
Are  heard  by  my  fancy,  though  far, 
far  at  sea  I 

What  has  my  eye  seen  since  I  left  the 

green  valleys. 
But  ships  as  remote  as  the  prospect 

could  be  ? 
Unwieldy,  huge   monsters,  as  ugly  as 

malice. 
And  floats  of  some  WTeck,  which  with 

sorrow  I  see  ? 
What's  seen  but  the  fowl,  that  its  lonely 

flight  urges, 
The  lightning,  that  darts  through  the 

sky-meeting  suiges, 


And  the  sad-scowling  sky,  that  with  bit- 
ter rain  scourges 
This  cheek,  care  sits  drooping  on,  far, 
far  at  sea  ? 

How  hideous  the  hold  is !  —  Here,  chil- 
dren are  screaming  — 
There,  dames   faint   through    thirst, 
with  their  babes  on  their  knee  I 

Here,  down  every  hatch  the  big  breakers 
are  streaming, 
And  there,  with  a  crash,  half  the  fix- 
tures break  free ! 

Some  court,  some  contend,  some  sit  dull 
stories  telling ; 

The  mate  's  mad  and  drunk,  and  the  tars 
tasked  and  yelling ; 

What  sickness  and  sorrow  pervade  my 
rude  dwelling  I  — 
A  huge  floating  lazar-house,  far,  far  at 
sea! 

How  changed  all  may  be  when  I  seek 

the  sweet  village : 
A  hedge-row  may  bloom   where   its 

street  used  to  be  ; 
The  floors  of  my  friends  may  be  tortured 

by  tillage. 
And   the   upstart   be  served  by  the 

fallen  grandee ; 
The  axe  may  have  humbled  the  grove 

that  I  haunted, 
And  shades  be  my  shield  that  as  yet  are 

unplanted. 
Nor  one  comrade  live  who  repined  when 

he  wanted 
The  sociable  sufferer  that's  far,  far  at 

sea  I 

In  Ireland  it's  night.     On  the  flowers 
of  my  setting 
A  parent  may  kneel,  fondly  j»raying 
for  me. 
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The  village  is  smokeless ;  the  red  moon 

is  getting 
That  hill  for  a  throne  which  I  hope 

yet  to  see. 
If  innocence  thrive,  many  more  have  to 

grieve  for ; 
Success,  slow  but  sure,  I'll  contentedly 

live  for : 
Yes,  Sylvia,  we'll  meet,  and  your  sigh 

cea«e  to  heave  for 
The  swain  your  fine  image  haunts, 

far,  far  at  sea ! 

DEATH  AND   BURIAL  OF  AN  IRISH 

COTTIER.* 

Erln  I  my  country  I  preciously  adorn'd 

With  every  beauty,  and  with  every 

worth. 

Thy  grievances  through  time  shall  not 

be  scorn'd. 

For  powerful   friends    to   plead   thy 

cause  step  forth : 
But  more  unblest,  oppression,  want, 
and  dearth 
Did  during  life  distressfully  attend 
The   poor   neglected   native   of    thy 
north. 
Whose  fall  I  sing. .  He  found  no  power- 
ful friend 
Till  death  was  sent  by  Heaven  to  bid 
his  soul  ascend. 

The  blameless  Cottier,  wha  Iiis  youth 
had  pass'd 
In  temperance,   and   felt   few   pains 
when  auld. 


*  This  poem  Is  written  in  the  Scotcli  dialect,  precisely  as 
tbfO  pessantry  and  small  furmers  in  the  north  uf  Ireland 
spoke  when  Orr  lived  among  them.  'I'hcy  were  with  few 
exceptions  of  Scotch  descent,  and  were  connidered  by  the 
native  Irish  of  the  other  provinces  an  alien  race.  To  the 
present  dny  the  Scotch  accent  prevails  in  tht-  north  of 
Ireland. 


The  prey  o'  pleurisy,  lies  low  at  last. 
And  aft  his  thoughts  are  by  dilirium 

thrall'd ; 
Yet  while  he  raves  he  prays  in  words 
weel  wal'd, 
An'  mutters  through  his  sleep  o'  truth 
an'  right ; 
An'  after  pondering  deep,  the  weans 
are  tald 
The  readiest  way  he  thinks  they  justly 

might 
Support  themselves  through  life  when 
he  shall  sink  in  night. 

Wi'  patient  watchfu'ness,  lasses  an'  lads, 

Carefu'  an'  kin\  surroun'  his  clean 

caflf  bed, 

Ane  to  his  lips  the  coolin'  cordial  ha'ds, 

An'  ane  behin'  supports   his   achin' 

head ; 
Some   bin'  tlie  arm   that  lately  has 
been  bled. 
An'  some  burn  bricks  his  feet  mair  warm 
to  mak ; 
If  e'er  he  dose,  how  noiselessly  they 
tread ! 
An'  stap  the  liglits  to  mak  the  bield  be 

black. 
An'  aft  tlie  bedside  lea',  an'  aft  slip  saft- 
Iv  back. 

Rang'd  roun'  the  hearth,  where  he  pre- 
sides nae  mair, 
Th'  iu([uiriu'  nyTbers  mourn  their  suf- 
feriii'  frieii' ; 
An'  now  an'  tlien  divert  awa  their  care 
By  tellin'  tales  to  please  some  glaiket 

wean, 
Wha's  e'e  soon  fills  whan  told  about 
tlie  i)ain 
Its  sire  endures,  an'  what  his  loss  wad 
be. 
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An'  mucli  they  say,  ])iit  a',  alas  !  in 

vain, 
To  sootlie  the  mither,  wha  ha'f  pleased 

couhl  see 
Her  partner  easM  by  death,  though  for 

his  life  she'd  die. 

And  while  they're  provin'  that  his  end 
is  sure 
By  strange  ill  omens  —  to  assuage  his 
smart 
The    minister    comes   in,  wha'    to    the 
l)Oor 
Without  a  fee  performs  the  doctor's 

part : 
An'  while  wi'  hope  he    soothes   the 
sufferer's  heart. 
An'  gies  a  cheap,  safe  recipe,  they  try 
To  quat  braid   Scotch,   a   task   that 
foils  their  art ; 
For  while  they  join  his  converse,  vain 

though  shy. 
They  monie  a  lang  learnM  word  misca' 
an'  misapply. 

An'  lo  I  the  sick  man's  dyiif  words  to 
'tend, 
Th'  alarm \l  auld  circle  gather  nnui', 
an'  weep ; 
Deceived  by  hope,  they  thought  till  now 
he'd  mend, 
liut  he  thought  lang  in  death's  em- 
brace to  sleep. 
'*Let  ithers  will,''  he  says,  '-a  golden 
Ilea  J), 
I  can  but  lea'  mv  blessin'  an'  advice : 
Shield    your    poor    mitlier,   an'    her 
counsel  keep ; 
An'  you,  mv  senior  sons,  that  av  were 

wise. 
Do  for  my   late-born    babes,   an'   train 
them  for  the  skies. 


^^Be  honest  an'  obligin';  if  ye  thrive, 
Be  meek ;  an'  firm  whan  crosses  come 
your  road ; 
Should  rude  men  wrang  ye,  to  forgi(» 
them  strive ; 
An'  gratefu'  be  for  benefits  bestow 'd ; 
Scorn  nae  poor  man  wha  beai-s  opi)res- 
sion's  h)ad. 
Nor  meanly  cringe  for  favors  frae  the 
proud ; 
In  ae  short  sentence  —  Serve  baith 
man  an'  God ; 
Sae,  whan  your  clay  lies  mould'rin'  in  a 

shroud. 
Your  saul  shall  soar  to  heaven,  and  care 
nae  mair  becloud." 

His  strength  here  fail'd,  but  still  affec- 
tion's e'e 
Spak  on ;  a  moment  motionless  he  lay. 
Bade  "Peace  be  wi'  them  !"  turn'd  his 
head  awee. 
And  pass'd  through  death's  dark  vale 

without  dismay. 
The    speechless   widow   watch'd   the 
stiff'nino:  clay. 
And  shed  some  *Miat'ral  tears"  —  rack'd, 
yet  resign'd. 
To  loud  laments   the  orphan  group 
gied  way. 
An'   mourn'd,    unfelt,    the    wants   and 

wrangs  they'd  find. 
Flung  friendless  on  the  warl,  that's  sel- 
dom unco  kind. 

Come  hither,  sons  of  ])lenty !  an'  relieve 

The  bonny  bairns,  for  labor  vet  owre 

wee, 

An'  that  mild  matron,left  in  life's  late  eve. 

Without  a  stay  the  ills  o'age  to  dree: 

Had  I  your  walth,  I  hame  wad  tak 

wi'  me 
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The  lamb  that's  lookin'  in  mv  tear-wat 
face; 
An'   that  dejected   dame   should   sit 
rent-free 
In  some  snug  cot,  that  I  wad  hae  the  grace 
To  visit  frequently,  and  bid  her  hard- 
ships cease. 

Could  he  whose  limbs  they  decently  hae 

stretch  VI, 

The  followers  o'  freets  awake  an'  mark, 

What  wad  he  think  o'  them,  he  oft  be- 

seeched 

To  be  mair  wise  than  mind  sic  notions 

dark  ? 
To  bare  the  shelves  o'  plates  they  fa' 
to  wark ; 
Before  the  looking-glass  a  claith  they 
cast ; 
An'  if  a   clock   were  here,   nae    ear 
might  hark 
Her  still'd  ban's  tell  how  hours  an'  mo- 
ments pass'd ; 
Ignorance  bred  such  pranks,  an'  custom 
gars  them  last. 
•         ••••••• 

Bely  ve  an  old  man  lifts  the  Word  o'  God, 

Gies  out  a  line,  an'  sings  o'  grief  an' 

pain ; 

Reads  o'er  a  chapter,  chosen  as  it  should. 

That  maks  them  sure  the  dead  shall 

rise  again ; 
And  i)rays,  that  He,  wha's  hand  has 
gien  and  ta'en, 
May  be  the  ori)han's  guide,  the  widow's 
stay ; 
An'  that,  rememb'rin' death  ere  liealth 
be  gane, 
They  a'  may  walk  in  wisdom's  heaven- 
ward way. 
Like  him,  the  man  o'  wortli,  that's  now 
a  clod  o'  clav. 


An'  now  a  striplin',  wi'  becomin'  grace, 

Han's  the  wauk-supper,  in  a  riddle, 

roun' ; 

Hard   bread;,  an'  cheese,  might  nicest 

palates  please. 

Bought  frae  a  huxter  in  the  nyb'rin' 

town ; 
An'  gies  them  gills  a  piece  o'  rum  sae 
brown. 
By  polished  sots  wi'  feign'd  reluctance 
pried ; 
Though    here   an'   there   may   sit   a 
menseless  loun. 
The  thoughtfu'  class  consider  poor  folks' 

need. 
An'   only  "kiss  the  cup,"  an'  hardly 
ance  break  bread. 

While  thus  they  sit,  the  widow  lifts  the 
sheet. 
To  kiss  the  corpse  that  worms  will 
shortly  gnaw ; 
Some  argue  Scripture — some  play  tricks 
— some  greet; 
Here  they're  asleep  —  an'  there  they 

slip  awa'. 
Folk  wlia  lay  list'nin'   till  the  cock 
wad  craw. 
Now  rise  frae  rest,  an'  come  to  sit  a 
while ; 
Salute  their  frien's,  and  speer  for  their 
folk  a'. 
An'  to  the  fire  step  ben,  frae  which  a  file 
O'  warmer  rustics  rise,  polite  in  simplest 
style. 

Syne  wi'  anitlier  glass  they  hail  daylight. 

An'    crack    mair   cruse    o'    bargains, 

farms,  an'  bejusts ; 

Or  lian'  tradition  down,  an'  it  her  fright, 

Wi'  dreadfu'  tales  o'  witclies,  elves, 

an'  gliaists. 
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The  soger  lad,   wha  on  his  pension 

rests, 
Tells  how  he  fought,  an'  proudly  bears 

his  scaur ; 
While  unfledged  gulls,  just  looking 

owre  their  nests. 
Brag   how  they  lately  did  their  rivals 

daur. 
Before  their  first  sweethearts,  an'  dashed 

them  i'  the  glaur. 

An'  while  some  lass,  though  on  their 
cracks  intent, 
Turns  to  the  light,  and  sleely  seems 
to  read ; 
The  village  sires,  wha  kent  him  lang, 
lament 
The  dear  deceased,  an'  praise  his  life 

an'  creed ; 
For  if  they  crav'd  his  help  in  time  o' 
need, 
Or  gied  him  trust,  they  prov'd  him  true 
an'  kin' ; 
''  But  he,"  they  cry,  "  wha  blames  his 
word  or  deed. 
Might  say  the  sun,  that  now  begins  to 

shine. 
Is  rising  i'  the  wast,  whare  he'll  at  e'en 
decline." 

Warn'd  to  the  Cottier's  burial,  rich  an' 
poor 
Cam'  at  the  hour,  tho'  win'  an'  rain 
beat  sair ; 
An'  monie  met  it  at  the  distant  moor. 
An'  duly,  time-about,  bore  up  the  bier. 
That  four  men  shouther'd  through  the 
(^hurch-vard  drear. 
Twa  vouths  knelt  down,  and  humbly  in 
the  grave 
Laid  their  blest  father.  Numbers  shed    ■ 
a  tear,  , 


Hop'd  for  an  end  like  his,  and  saftly 

strave 
To  calm  his  female  frien's,  wha  dolefully 

did  rave. 

An'  while  the  sexton  earth'd  his  poor 
remains. 
The  circling  crowd   contemplatively 
stood. 
An'  mark'd  the  empty  skulls,  and  joint- 
less  banes. 
That,  cast  at  random,  Jay  like  cloven 

wood : 
Some  stept  outbye,  an'  read  the  grave- 
stanes  rude,  . 

That  only  tald  the  inmates'  years  an' 
names ; 
An'  ithers,  kne^eling,  stream'd  a  saut, 
saut  flood. 
On  the  dear  dust  that  held  their  kins- 
folks' frames  — 
Then,  through  the  gate  they  a'  pass'd  to 
their  diff'rent  hames. 

Erin !  my  country  I    while    thy  green- 
sward gilds 
The  good  man's  grave,  whose  fall  I 
strove  to  sing. 
Ten  thousand  Cottiers,  toiling  on  thy 
wilds. 
Prize    truth   and   right   'bove    ev'ry 

earthly  thing: 
Full   many   a  just   man   makes   thy 
worksh()i)S  ring ; 
Full  many  a  bright  man  strips  thy  meads 
to  mow ; 
Closer  in  thy  distress  to  thee  they 
cling ; 
And   though   their   fields   scarce  daily 

bread  bestow. 
Feel  thrice  more   peace  of  mind,  than 
those  who  crush  them  low. 


THE  HON.  GEORGE  OGLE. 
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[Very  little  can  be  found  regarding  the  early  life 
of  this  favorite  song-writer,  beyond  that  he  was  born 
of  respectable  parentage  in  Wexford,  for  which  he 
afterwards  became  member,  as  well  as  commander 
of  a  band  of  local  yeomanry.  His  ''  Banish  Sorrow  " 
and  "Molly  Astore"  are  not  likely  ever  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

Ogle  represented  the  city  of  Dablin  in  Parliament 
in  1799,  and  is  still  remembered  as  having  been 
strongly  opposed  to  the  union.  His  death  took  place 
in  1814.] 

MOLLY  ASTORE.* 

As  down  by  Banna's  banks  I  strayed, 

One  evening  in  May, 
The  little  birds,  in  blithest  notes 

Made  vocal  ev'ry  spray ; 
They  sung  their  little  notes  of  love, 

They  sung  them  o'er  and  o'er, 
Ah^  gra-Tnorchree^  ma  colleen  oge^ 

My  Molly  astore.^ 

The  daisy  pied,  and  all  the  sweets 

The  dawn  of  Nature  yields  — 
The  primrose  pale,  and  vi'let  blue, 

Lay  scattered  o'er  the  fields ; 
Such  fragrance  in  the  bosom  lies 

Of  her  whom  I  adore. 
Ahy  gra-^ma-chree^  ma  colleen  oge^ 

My  Molly  astore, 

I  laid  me  down  upon  a  bank, 

Bewailing  my  sad  fate, 
That  doomed  me  thus  the  slave  of  love. 

And  cruel  Molly's  hate  ; 
How  can  she  break  the  honest  heart 

That  wears  her  in  it^j  core  ? 


*  It  is  belleyed  that  the  lovely  "  Molly  Astore  "  wae  Mies 
Moore,  the  lady  whom  Mr.  Ogle  afterwards  married.  — 


t  Ah,  love  of  my  heart,  —  my  youDg  girl,  —  my  treasure. 


Ahj  gra-ma-chreey  ma  colleen  oge, 
My  Molly  astore. 

You  said  you  loved  me,  Molly  dear ! 

Ah  !  why  did  I  believe  ? 
Yet  who  could  think  such  tender  words 

Were  meant  but  to  deceive  ? 
That  love  was  all  I  asked  on  earth  — 

Nay,  Heaven  could  give  no  more. 
Ah^  gra^^ma-^kree,  ma  colleen  oge^ 

My  Molly  astore. 

Oh !  had  I  all  the  flocks  that  graze 

On  yonder  yellow  hill ; 
Or  lowed  for  me  tlie  numerous  herds 

That  yon  green  pasture  fill ; 
With  her  I  love  I'd  gladly  share 

My  kine  and  fleecy  store. 
Ah^  gra^ia-chree,  ma  colleen  oge^ 

My  Molly  astore. 

Two  turtle-doves  above  my  head 

Sat  courting  on  a  bough, 
I  envied  them  their  happiness. 

To  see  them  bill  and  coo : 
Such  fondness  once  for  me  was  shown, 

But  now,  alas  I  'tis  o'er. 
Ah^  gra^ma-i'hree^  ma  colleen  oge^ 

My  Molly  astore. 

Then  fare  thee  well,  my  Molly  dear  I 

Thy  loss  I  e'er  shall  moan, 
Whilst  life  remains  in  this  fond  heart, 

'Twill  beat  for  thee  alone  ; 
Thou<i:h  thou  art  false,niavHeavenon  thee 

Its  choicest  blessings  pour. 
Ah^  gra-ma-chree^  ma  colleen  oge^ 

My  Molly  astore. 
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BANISH  SORROW. 

Banish  sorrow,  grief 's  a  folly, 

Thought,  unbend  thy  wrinkled  brow; 

Hence  dull  care  and  melancholy, 
Mirth  and  wine  invite  us  now. 

Bacchus  empties  all  his  treasure  ; 
Comus  gives  us  mirth  and  song ; 

Follow,  follow,  follow,  follow. 
Follow,  follow  pleasure  — 
Let  us  join  the  jovial  throng. 

Youth  soon  flies,  'tis  but  a  season  ; 

Time  is  ever  pn  the  wing ; 
Let's  the  present  moment  seize  on ; 

Who  knows  what  the  next  may  bring  ? 


All  our  days  by  mirth  we  measure ; 

Other  wisdom  we  despise ; 
Follow,  follow,  follow,  follow, 

Follow,  follow  pleasure  — 

To  be  happy  's  to  be  wise. 

Why  should  therefore  care  perplex  us  ? 

Why  should  we  not  merry  be  ? 
While  we're  here,  there's  naught  to  vex  us, 

Drinking  sets  from  cares  all  free ; 
Let's  have  drinking  without  measure  ; 

Let's  have  mirth  while  time  we  have ; 
Follow,  follow,  follow,  follow. 

Follow,  follow  pleasure  — 

There's  no  drinking  in  the  grave. 


WILLIAM  DRENNAN,  M.  D. 


[Dr.  Drennan,  poet  and  political  writer,  was  bom 
in  Belfast  in  1754.  He  studied  medicine  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  his  degree  of 
M.I)  in  1778,  (practised  for  some  years  in  Belfast  and 
Newry,  and  removed  to  Dublin  in  1789.  Holding 
strong  political  sentiments,  he  l)ecame  one  of  the 
ablest  writers  in  favor  of  the  United  Irishmen  move- 
ment, and  his  **  Letters  of  Orellana  "  had  much  to  do 
in  getting  Ulster  to  join  the  league.  In  ll^H  he  and  Mr. 
Rowan  were  put  on  trial  for  issuing  the  famous  Ad- 
dress of  the  United  Irishmen  to  the  Volunteers  of  Ire- 
land. Curran  defended  Rowan,  who,  however,  was 
fined  in  £500  and  sentenced  to  two  years'  imjirison- 
ment ;  while  Drennan,  who  was  the  real  writer  of  the 
paper,  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  acquitted.  In  1815 
he  issued  a  little  volume  entitled  '*  Glendalough  and 
otlier  Poems,"  which  is  now  very  rare.  He  died  in 
February-,  1820. 

Drenuan's  songs  and  ballads  are  vigorous  and 
graceful.  Moore  is  said  to  have  esteemed  **  When 
Erin  First  Rose  "  as  among  the  most  perfect  of  mod- 
em S(mgs ;  from  it  Ireland  received  the  title  of  the 
"Emerald  Isle."  His  **\Vake  of  William  Orr " 
electrified  the  nation  on  its  appearance,  and  did  more 
hurt  to  the  government  than  the  loss  of  a  battle.] 


THE  WAKE  OF   WILLIAM    ORR. 

Here  our  luurdered  brother  lies : 
Wake  him  not  with  women's  cries. 


Mourn  the  way  that  manhood  ought ; 
Sit  in  silent  trance  of  thought. 

Write  his  merits  on  your  mind : 
Morals  pure  and  manners  kind ; 
In  his  head,  as  on  a  hill, 
Virtue  placed  her  citadel. 

Why  cut  off  in  palmy  youth  ? 
Truth  he  spoke,  and  acted  truth. 
Countrymen,  unite,  he  cried. 
And  died — ^for  what  his  Saviour  died. 

God  of  Peace,  and  God  of  Love, 
Let  it  not  thy  vengeance  move, 
Let  it  not  thy  lightnings  draw, — 
A  nation  guillotined  by  law. 

Hapless  nation  !  rent  and  torn, 
Thou  wert  early  taught  to  mourn, — 
Warfare  of  six  hundred  years ! 
Epochs  mark'd  with  blood  and  tears  I 
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Hunted  through  thy  native  grounds, 
Or  flung  reward  to  human  hounds; 
Each  one  pull'd  and  tore  his  share, 
Heedless  of  thy  deep  despair ! 

Hapless  nation  —  hapless  land. 
Heap  of  uncementing  sand ! 
Crumbled  by  a  foreign  weight ; 
And  by  worse  —  domestic  hate. 

(rod  of  mercy !  God  of  peace  ! 
Make  the  mad  confusion  cease ; 
O'er  the  mental  chaos  move, 
Through  it  speak  the  light  of  love. 

Monstrous  and  unhappy  sight ! 
Brothers'  blood  will  not  unite ; 
Holy  oil  and  holy  water 
Mix,  and  fill  the  world  with  slaughter. 

Who  is  slie  with  aspect  wild  ? 
The  widow'd  mother  with  her  child, 
Child  new  stirring  in  the  womb ! 
Husband  waiting  for  the  tomb ! 

Angel  of  this  sacred  place. 

Calm  her  soul,  and  whisper  peace ; 

Cord,  or  axe,  or  guillotin' 

Make  the  sentence  —  not  the  sin. 

Here  we  watch  our  brother's  sleep ; 
Watch  with  us,  but  do  not  weep ; 
Watch  with  us  through  dead  of  night. 
But  expect  the  morning  light. 

Conquer  fortune  —  persevere  I  — 
Lol  it  breaks,  the  morning  clear! 
The  cheerful  cock  awakes  the  skies. 
The  day  is  come  —  arise  I  — arise ! 

WHEN  ERIN  FIRST  ROSE. 

When   Erin  first  rose  from    the   dark 
swelling  flood. 


God  blessM  the  green  island  and  saw  it 

was  good; 
The  em'rald  of  Europe,  it  sparkled  and 

shone ; 
In  the  ring  of  the  world  the  most  pre- 
cious stone. 
In  her  sun,  in  her  soil,  in  her  station 

thrice  blest. 
With   her   back   towards    Britain,    her 

face  to  the  West, 
Erin    stands    proudly   insular,    on    her 

steej)  shore. 
And   strikes   her   high   harp   'mid   the 

ocean's  deep  roar. 

But  when  its  soft  tones  seem  to  mourn 

and  to  weep. 
The  dark  chain  of  silence  is  thrown  o'er 

the  deep ; 
At  the  thought  of  the  past   the    tears 

gush  from  her  eyes. 
And  the  pulse  of  her  heart  makes  her 

white  bosom  rise. 
Oh !  sons  of  green  Erin,  lament  o'er  the 

time 
When  religion  was  war,  and  our  coun- 
try a  crime. 
When  man  in  (rod's  image  inverted  his 

plan. 
And  moulded  his  (xod  in  the  image  of 

man. 

When  the  interest  of  state  ^vTought  the 
general  woe. 

The  stranger  a  friend,  and  the  native  a 
foe ; 

While  the  mother  rejoicM  o'er  her  chil- 
dren oppressed, 

And  clasp'd  the  invader  more  ch>se  to 
her  breast. 

When  with  pale  for  the  body  and  [)ale 
for  the  soul. 
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(^hurch  and  state  joined  in  compact  to 
conquer  the  whole ; 

And  as  Shannon  was  stained  with  Mile- 
sian blood, 

Ey'd  each  other  askance  and  pronounced 
it  was  good. 

By  the  gi-oans  that  ascend  from  your 

forefathers'  gi*ave 
For  their  country  thus  left  to  the  brute 

and  the  slave, 
Drive  the  demon   of  bigotry  home   to 

his  den, 
And  where  Britain  made  brutes  now  let 

Erin  make  men. 
Let  my  sons  like  the  leaves  of  the  sham- 
rock unite, 
A  partition  of  sects  from  one  footstalk 

of  right, 
(rive  each  his  full  share  of  the  earth  and 

the  sky. 
Nor  fatten  the  slave  where  the  serpent 

would  die. 

Alas !  for  poor  Erin  that  some  are  still 

seen, 
Who   would   dye   the   grass   red    from 

their  hatred  to  green  ; 
Yet,  oh !    when  you're  up,  and  tliey're 

down,  let  them  live. 
Then  yield  them  that  mercy  which  they 

would  not  give. 
Arm  of  Erin,  be  strong !  but  be  gentle 

as  brave ; 
And  uj)lifted  to  strike,  be  still  ready  to 

save ; 
Let  no  feeling  of  vengeance  presume  to 

defile 
The  cause  of,  or  men  of,  the  Emerald 

Isle. 

The  cause  it  is  good,  and  the  men  they 
are  true. 


And  the  Green  shall  outlive  both  the 

Orange  and  Blue. 
And  the  triumphs  of  Erin  her  daughters 

shall  share. 
With  the  full  swelling  chest,  and  the 

fair  flowing  hair. 
Their  bosoms  heave  high  for  the  worthy 

and  brave, 
But  no  coward  shall  rest  in  that  soft- 
swelling  wave ; 
Men  of  Erin  I  awake,  and  make  haste 

to  be  blest  I 
Rise  I  arch  of  the  ocean,  and  queen  of 

the  West  I 


THE  WILD  GEESE.* 

How  solemn  sad  by  Shannon's  flood 

The  blush  of  morning  sun  appears  I 
To  men  who  gave  for  us  their  blood. 

Ah !  what  can  woman  give  but  tears  ? 
How  still  the  field  of  battle  lies  I 

No  shouts  upon  the  breeze  are  blown  I 
We  heard  our  dying  country's  cries. 

We  sit  deserted  and  alone.  [hone, 
Ogh  hone,  ogh  hone,  ogh  hone,  ogh 
Ogh  hone,  etc.. 

Ah !  what  can  woman  give  but  tears ! 

Why  thus  collected  on  the  strand 

Whom  yet  the  (Jod  of  mercy  saves. 
Will  ye  forsake  your  native  land  ? 

Will  you  desert  your  brothera'  graves? 
Their  graves  give  forth  a  fearful  groan — 
Oh  I    guard  your  orphans  and   j'our 
wives; 
Like  us,  make  Erin's  cause  your  own. 
Like  us,  for  her  yield  up  your  lives. 
Ogh  hone,  ogh  hone,  ogh  hone,  ogh 
Ogh  hone,  etc.,  [hone. 

Like  us,  for  her  yield  up  your  lives. 

*  Thf  '*  wild  ipH'Ht'  '*  wa0  the  popular  name  of  the  men  of 
the  lri«h  Urigadc. 
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[ThiM  celebrated  Irish  historian  was  bom  at  Tub- 
brid,  near  Clogheen.  in  county  Tipiierarj*,  about  the 
year  1570.  His  death  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  in  1650.] 


THOUGHTS  ON  INNISFAIL. 

(TRAN8LATBD  FROM  TBB  IRISH.) 

FoK  the  sorrow  of  Iniiisfail  sleepless  I  lie, 

When  I  tliink  of  the  morrow  I  hope- 
lessly sigh ; 

I  am  heart-sick  at  thought  of  the  races 
of  old. 

O'er  whose  plains  the  red  tide  of  inva- 
sion hath  rolled. 

But,  oh !    Erin,  my   heart's   love,*  why 

will  you  not  learn 
To  trust  only  the  old  blood  Milesian  and 

stern ! 
For,  alas  I  the  fierce  Sasenach  boar  hath 

ripped  deep. 
And   drained  dry  the    full  veins   your 

soft  bosom  did  keep. 

See,  each  band  of  invaders  that  come 

through  the  tide. 
To  this  land  that  was  once  ruled  with 

glory  and  pride, 
Sets  its  rude  chiefs  on  high  in  the  halls 

of  our  great. 
And   its   lordlings    to    ride    round    the 

island  in  state  I 

In  the  fields  of  our  race  foreign  weeds 
are  upreared, 


And  the  soil  they  grow  rich  in  no 
longer  is  feared ! 

The  mighty  O'Cavanagh  chiefs  are  de- 
parted ; 

Dalcassian,  Eugenian,  are  weak  and 
cold-hearted. 

The  O'Mores  and  O'Connors  no  longer 
are  bold. 

Though  like  thunder  their  cry  in  the 
fierce  fights  of  old  — 

Mighty  reapei*s  in  fields  that  were  ri- 
pened in  wrath  I  — 

Till  they  turned  to  the  faithless  no  foe 
shut  their  path. 

Fitzgeralds  of  Arney  I  would  ye  yet 
trod  the  field, 

That  the  old  crom  aboo  through  our  val- 
leys yet  pealed. 

By  your  rivers  not  long  would  the 
waster  be  found  — 

Soon  ills  cries  and  lamentings  would 
echo  around  I 

But  oh  I  it  were  better,  far  better,  good 

God : 

That  the  last  few  were  gathered  and  fly- 
ing abroad 

O'er  the  wild  waves  of  Cleena,  than 
thus  trampled  sore  — 

If  the  race  and  the  island  vou  favor  no 

ft.' 

more. 
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THE  PARLIAMENT  OF  TARA. 

INSTITUTED    BY   KLNG  OLLAMH    FODHLA   A.M.    :i082. 

This  illustrious  assembly  was  called 
by  the  name  of  Feas  Feamhi-ach,  which 
signifies  a  general  meeting  of  the  nobil- 
ity, gentry,  priests,  historians,  and  men 
of  learning,  and  distinguished  by  their 
abilities  in  all  arts  and  professions :  they' 
met  by  a  royal  summons,  in  a  parlia- 
mentary manner,  once  every  three  years, 
at  the  i)alace  of  Tara,  to  debate  upon  the 
most  important  concerns  of  state ;  where 
they  enacted  new  laws,  and  repealed 
such  as  were  useless  and  burthensome 
to  the  subject,  and  consulted  nothing 
but  the  public  benefit  in  all  their  reso- 
lutions. In  this  assembly  the  ancient 
records  and  chronicles  of  the  island  were 
perused  and  examined,  and  if  any  false- 
hoods were  detected  they  were  instantly 
erased,  that  posterity  might  not  be  im- 
posed upon  by  false  history;  and  the 
author  who  had  the  insolence  to  abuse 
the  world  by  his  relation,  either  by  per- 
verting matters  of  fact  and  representing 
them  in  improper  colors,  or  by  fancies 
and  inventions  of  his  own,  was  solemnly 
degraded  from  the  honor  of  sitting  in 
that  assembly,  and  was  dismissed  with  a 
mark  of  infamy  upon  him  ;  his  works 
likewise  were  destroyed,  as  unworthy  of 
credit,  and  were  not  to  be  admitted  into 
the  archives,  or  received  among  the 
records  of  the  kingdom.  Nor  was  this 
expulsion  the  whole  of  his  punishment, 
for  he  was  liable  to  a  fine,  or  imprison- 
ment, or  whatever  sentence  the  justice 
of  the  parliament  thought  proi)er  to  in- 
flict. By  these  methods,  either  out  of 
scandal  or  disgrace,  or  of  losing  their 
estates,  their  pensions  and  endowments. 


and  of  suffering  sbme  corporal  correc- 
tion, the  historians  of  those  ages  were 
induced  to  be  very  exact  in  their  rela- 
tions, and  to  transmit  nothing  to  after 
times  but  what  had  passed  the  solemn 
test  and  examination,  and  was  recom- 
mended by  the  sanction  and  authority 
of  this  learned  assembly. 

In  this  parliament  of  Tara,  that  wise 
prince  Ollamh  Fodhla  ordained  that  a 
distinction  should  be  obsei'ved  between 
the  nobility,  the  gentry,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly,  and  that  every 
person  should  take  his  place  according 
to  his  quality,  his  office,  and  his  merit. 
He  made  very  strict  and  wholesome 
laws  for  the  government  of  his  subjects, 
and  particularly  expressed  his  severity 
against  the  ravishment  of  women,  which, 
it  seems,  was  a  piece  of  gallantry  and  a 
common  view  in  those  days,  for  the 
offender  was  to  suffer  death  without 
mercy ;  and  the  king  thought  fit  to  give 
up  so  much  of  his  prerogative,  as  to  put 
it  out  of  his  power  either  to  extent  his 
pardon  or  even  to  reprieve  the  criminal. 
It  was  a  law,  likewise,  that  whoever  pre- 
sumed to  assault  or  strike  a  member  of 
the  parliament  during  the  time  of  the 
session,  or  give  him  any  disturbance  in 
the  execution  of  his  office,  either  by  at- 
tempting to  rob  him  or  by  any  other 
violence,  he  wjis  condemned  to  die,  with- 
out any  possibility,  by  bribes,  by  par- 
tiality, or  affection,  to  save  his  life  or 
escape  the  sentence. 

The  members  of  this  triennial  con- 
vention usually  met  together,  though 
not  in  a  parliamentary  way,  six  days 
before  the  beginning  of  the  session,  that 
is  three  days  before  the  festival  of  All- 
Sain  t^s,  and  three  davs  after  which  time 
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they  enii)loyed  in  nuitual  returns  of 
friendships  and  civility,  and  paying  their 
compliments  one  to  another.  .  .  . 

The  place  appointed  for  the  meeting 
of  this  assembly  was  a  convenient  room 
in  the  palace  of  Tara;  the  apartment 
was  long  but  narrow,  with  a  table  fixed 
in  the  middle,  and  seats  on  both  sides. 
At  the  end  of  this  table,  and  between 
the  seats  and  the  wall,  there  was  a 
proper  distiince  allowed  for  the  servants 
and  attendants  that  belonged  to  the 
members  to  go  between  and  wait  upon 
their  masters. 

In  this  great  hall  this  triennial  parlia- 
ment assembled ;   but  before   they  en- 
tered uix)n  public  business  they  were 
entertained  with   a   magnificent  feast, 
and  the  order  wherein  every  member 
took   his   place   was   in    this    manner. 
When  the  dinner  was  uj^on  the  table, 
and  the  room  perfectly  cleared  of  all 
persons  excei)t  the  grand  marshal,  the 
principal  herald,  and  a  trumpeter,  whose 
offices  required  they  should  be  within, 
the  trumpeter  sounded  thrice,  observing 
a  proper  distance  between  every  blast, 
which  was  the  solemn  summons  for  the 
members  to  enter.     At  the  first  soiuid 
all  the  shield-bearers  that  belonged  to 
the  princes  and  chief  of  the   nobility 
came  to  the  door,  and  there  delivered 
their  shields  to  the  grand  marshal,  wlio, 
by  the   direction   of  the   king-at-arms, 
hung  them  up  in  their  due  places  upon 
the  wall,  on  the  right  side  of  the  long 
table,  where  the  princes  and  nobility 
of  the  greatest  quality  had  their  seats. 
When  he  blew  the  second  bhust,  the  tar- 
get-bearers that  attended  upon  the  gen- 
erals and  commanding  officers   of  the 
army  and  of  the  militia  of  the  kingdom 


advanced  to  the  door,  and  delivered 
their  targets  in  the  same  manner,  which 
were  hung  in  their  proper  order  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  table.  Upon  the 
third  summons  the  princes,  the  nobility, 
the  generals,  the  officers,  and  principal 
gentry  of  the  kingdom  entered  the  hall 
and  took  their  places,  each  under  his 
own  shield  or  target,  which  were  easily 
distinguished  by  the  coat-of-arms  that 
was  curiously  blazoned  upon  the  outside 
of  them ;  and  thus  the  whole  assembly 
were  seated  regularly  without  any  dis- 
pute about  precedency  or  the  least  dis- 
order. No  person  was  admitted  beside 
the  attendants  that  waited,  who  stood 
on  the  outside  of  the  table.  One  end 
of  the  table  was  appointed  for  the  anti- 
quaries and  the  historians,  who  under- 
stood and  were  perfectly  skilled  in  the 
records  and  ancient  monuments  of  the 
kingdom ;  the  other  end  was  filled  by 
the  cliief  officers  of  the  court :  and  care 
was  particularly  taken  that  their  debates 
should  be  secret,  for  which  reason  no 
woman  was  ever  to  be  admitted. 

When  dinner  was  ended  and  every- 
thing removed,  they  ordered  the  anti- 
quities of  the  kingdom  to  be  brought 
before  them,  and  read  them  over,  and 
examined  them  strictly  lest  any  false- 
hood or  interpolations  should  have  crept 
in ;  and  if  they  found  any  mistakes  or 
false  representations  of  facts,  occiisioned 
either  by  the  prejudice  or  the  ignorance 
of  the  historians,  they  were  scratched 
out,  after  they  had  been  censured  by  a 
select  committee  of  the  greatest  learn- 
ing appointed  to  iiis[)ect  into  those  old 
records.  The  histories  and  relations 
that  were  surveyed  and  found  true  and 
perfect  were  ordered  to  be  transcribed. 


nO 
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after  they  had  passed  the  approbation 
of  the  assembly,  and  inserted  in  the  au- 
thentic chronicles  that  were  always  pre- 
served in  tlie  king's  palace,  and  the 
book  wherein  they  were  written  was 
called  the  Psalter  of  Tara.  This  an- 
cient record  is  an  invaluable  treasure, 
and  a  most  faithful  collection  of  the 
Irish  antiquities ;  and  whatever  account 
is  delivered  in  any  other  writings  re- 
jjugnant  to  this,  is  to  be  esteemed  of  no 
authority,  and  a  direct  imposition  upon 
posterity. 


THE  FENIANS  OF  THE    OLDEN  TIME. 

ABOUT  A.  D.  230. 

Every  soldier  that  was  received  into 
the  militia  of  Ireland  by  Fionn  was 
obliged,  before  he  was  enrolled,  to  sul> 
scribe  to  the  following  articles: — The 
first,  that,  when  he  was  disposed  to 
maiTy,  he  would  not  follow  the  jnercen- 
ary  custom  of  insisting  upon  a  portion 
with  his  wife,  but,  without  regard  to 
her  fortune,  he  should  choose  a  woman 
for  her  virtue,  her  courtesy,  and  good 
manners.  The  second,  that  he  would 
never  offer  violence  to  a  woman,  or  at- 
tempt to  ravish  her.  The  third,  that  lie 
would  be  charitable  and  relieve  the  poor, 
who  desired  meat  or  drink,  as  far  as  his 
al)ilities  would  permit.  The  fourth, 
tliat  he  would  not  turn  his  back  or  re- 
fuse to  fight  witli  nine  men  of  any  other 
nation  that  set  u])on  him  and  offered 
to  fight  him. 

It  must  not  be  supj)osed  that  every 
]>erson  wlio  was  willing  to  be  enlisted 
in  the  militia  of  Ireland  would  be  accept- 
ed, for  Fionn  was  very  strict  in  his  in- 


quiry, and  observed  these  rules  in  filling 
up  the  number  of  his  troops,  which  were 
exactly  followed  by  his  successors  in 
command  when  they  had  occasion  to  re- 
cruit their  forces. 

He  ordained,  therefore,  that  no  per- 
son should  be  enlisted  or  received  into 
the  service  in  the  congregation  or  as- 
sembly of  Visneach,  or  in  the  celebrated 
fair  of  Tailteau,  or  at  Feas  Teamhrach, 
unless  his  father  and  mother,  and  all  the 
relatives  of  his  family,  would  stipulate 
and  give  proper  security  that  not  one 
of  them  should  attempt  to  revenge  his 
death  upon  the  person  that  slew  him, 
but  to  leave  the  affair  of  his  death  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  who 
would  take  care  to  do  him  justice  as  the 
case  required;  and  it  was  ordained, 
likewise,  that  the  relations  of  a  soldier 
of  tliis  militia  should  not  receive  any 
damage  or  reproach  for  any  misbehavior 
committed  by  him. 

The  second  qualification  for  admit- 
tance into  these  standing  forces 
was,  that  no  one  should  be  received 
unless  he  had  a  poetical  genius  and 
could  compose  verses,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  twelve  books  of 
poetry. 

The  third  condition  was,  that  he 
should  be  a  i)erfect  master  of  his  wea- 
])ons,  and  able  to  defend  himself  against 
all  attacks ;  and  to  prove  his  dexterity 
in  the  management  of  his  arms  he  was 
placed  in  a  plain  field,  encompassed  with 
green  sedge  that  reached  above  his  knee ; 
he  was  to  have  a  target  by  him  and  a 
hazel  stake  in  his  hand  of  the  length  of 
a  man's  arm.  Then  nine  experienced 
soldiers  of  the  militia  were  drawn  out, 
and  appointed  to  stand  at  the  distance 
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of  nine  ridges  of  land  from  him,  and 
to  throw  all  their  javelins  at  him  at 
once;  if  he  had  the  skill  with  his 
target  and  liis  stake  to  defend  him- 
self, and  come  off  unhurt,  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  tlie  service,  but  if  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  wounded  by  one 
of  these  javelins,  he  was  rejected 
as  unqualified,  and  turned  off  with  re- 
proach. 

A  fourth  qualification  was,  that  he 
should  run  well,  and  in  his  flight  defend 
himself  from  his  enemy ;  and  to  make  a 
trial  of  his  activity  he  had  his  hair 
plaited,  and  was  obliged  to  rim  through 
a  wood,  with  all  the  militia  pursuing 
him,  and  was  allowed  but  the  breadth 
of  a  tree  before  the  rest  at  his  setting 
out;  if  he  was  overtaken  in  the  chase, 
or  received  a  wound  before  he  had 
run  through  the  wood,  he  was  re- 
fused as  too  sluggish  and  unskilful  to 
fight  with  honor  among  those  valiant 
troops. 

It  was  required  in  the  fifth  place  that 
whoever  was  a  candidate  for  admission 
into  the  militia  should  have  a  strong 
arm,  and  hold  his  weapons  steady ;  and 
if  it  was  observed  that  his  liands  shook, 
he  was  rejected. 

The  sixth  requisite  was,  that  when 
he  ran  through  a  wood  his  hair  should 
continue  tied  up  during  the  chase ; 
but  if  it  fell  loose  he  could  not  be  re- 
ceived. 

The  seventh  qualification  was,  to  be 
80  swift  and  light  of  foot  as  not  tu  break 
a  rotten  stick  by  standing  upon  it. 

The  eiglith  condition  was,  that  none 
should  have  the  honor  of  being  en- 
rolled among  the  Irish  militia  that  was 
not  so   active  as  to  leap   over  a   tree 


as  high  as  his  forehead ;  or  could  not, 
by  the  agility  of  his  body,  stoop  easily 
under  a  tree  that  was  lower  than  his 
knees. 

The  ninth  condition  required  was, 
that  he  could,  without  stopping  or  les- 
sening his  speed,  draw  a  thorn  out  of 
his  foot. 

The  tenth  and  last  qualification  was, 
to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  be  true 
and  faithful  to  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  army.  These  were  the  terms  re- 
quired for  admission  among  these  brave 
troops,  which,  so  long  as  they  were 
exactly  insisted  upon,  the  militia  of  Ire- 
land were  an  invincible  defence  to  their 
country,  and  a  terror  to  rebels  at  home 
and  enemies  abroad. 


KEATING  TO  HIS  LETTER.* 

For  the  sake  of  the   dear  little   Isle 

where  I  send  you. 
For  those  who  will  welcome,  and  speed, 

and  befriend  you ; 
For  the  green  hills  of  Erin  that  still  hold 

my  heart  there. 
Though  stain'd  with  the  blood  of  the 

patriot  and  martyr, 

My  blessing  attend  you  ! 
My  blessing  attend  you ! 


Adieu  to  her  nobles,  may  honor  ne'er 

fail  them  I 
To  her  clergy  adieu,  may  no  false  ones 

assail  them  ! 


*  From  a  iriinHlalion   by  John   I)'Alton  lu  Hrtrdiman'* 
Irinh  JlinHtrtlny. 
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Adieu  to  lier  people,  adieu  to  her  sages, 

Adieu  to  her  meadows,  her  fields,  wells, 

Her   historians,  and  all   that   illumine 

and  bushes  I 

her  pages  I 

Adieu  to  her  lawns,  her  moors,  and  her 

In  distance  I  hail  them, 

harbors ; 

More  fondly  I  hail  them ! 

Adieu  from  my  heart  to  her  forests  and 

arbors. 

Adieu  to  her  plains  all  enamelled  with 

All  vocal  with  thrushes  I 

flowers ! 

All  vocal  with  thrushes ! 

A  thousand  adieus  to  her  hills  and  her 

bowers  I 

Adieu  to  her  harvests,  forever  increas- 

Adieu to  the  friendships  and  hearts  long 

ing! 

devoted ! 

And  her  hills  of  assemblies,  all  wisdom 

Adieu  to  the  lakes  on  whose  bosom  I've 

possessing! 

floated. 

And  her  people  —  oh !  where  is   there 

In  youth's  happy  hours, 

braver  or  better  ? 

In  youth's  happy  hours ! 

Then  go  to  the  Island  of  Saint^$,  my  dear 

letter ! 

Adieu  to  her  fresh   rivers   murmuring 

And  bring  her  my  blessing, 

through  rushes ! 

And  bring  her  my  blessing  I 

GERALD    NUGENT. 
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ODE  WRITTEN  ON  LEAVING  IRELAND. 

What  sorrow  wrings  my  bleeding  heart, 

To  flee  from  Innisfail  I 
Oh,  anguish  from  her  scenes  to  part. 

Of  mountain,  wood,  and  vale  ! 
Vales  that  the  hum  of  bees  resound. 
And    plains     where    generous    steeds 
abound. 


While  wafted  by  the  breeze's  wing, 
I  see  fair  Fintan's  shore  recede. 

More  poignant  griefs  my  bosom  wring. 
The  farther  eastward  still  I  speed. 

With  Erin's  love  my  bosom  warms, 

No  soil  but  hers  for  me  has  charms. 


A  soil  enrich'd  with  verdant  bowers, 
And  groves  with  mellow  fruits  that 
teem ; 

A  soil  of  fair  and  fragrant  flowers, 
Of  verdant  turf  and  crystal  stream  : 

Rich  plains  of  Ir,  that  bearded  corn. 

And  balmy  herbs,  and  shrubs  adorn. 

A  land  that  boasts  a  pious  race, 
A  land  of  heroes  brave  and  bold  ; 

Enriched  with  every  female  grace 
Are  Banba's  maids  with  locks  of  gold. 

Of  men,  none  with  her  sons  compare  ; 

No  maidens  with  her  daughters  fair. 

If  Heaven,  i)ropitious  to  my  vow. 
Grant  the  desire  with  which  I  bum, 
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Again  the  foamy  deep  to  plow, 

And  to  my  native  shores  return ; 
"Speed  on,"  Til  cry,  'Mny  galley  fleet. 
Nor  e'er  the  crafty  Saxon  greet." 

No  perils  of  the  stormy  deep 

I    dread — yet    sorrow   wounds    my 
heart ; 
To  leave  thee,  Leogaire's  fort,  I  weep ; 
From    thee,   sweet    Delvin,   must    I 
part  I 


Oh !  hard  the  task  —  oh  !  lot  severe, 
To  flee  from  all  my  soul  holds  dear. 

Farewell,  ye  kind  and  generous  bards. 
Bound    to    my   soul    by    fi^iendship 
strong ; 

And  ye,  Dundargvais'  happy  lands. 
Ye  festive  halls  —  ye  sons  of  song ; 

Ye  generous  friends  in  Meath  who  dwell. 

Beloved,  adored,  farewell  I  farewell ! 


BARTHOLOMEW   SIMMONS. 


[Bartholomew  Simmons  was  bom  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  century  at  Kilworth,  coimty  Cork.  He 
early  obtained  an  app<»intment  in  tlte  Excise  Office, 
liondon,  wliich  he  held  until  his  death  on  July  21, 
l&'K).  For  a  considerable  number  of  years  he  con- 
tributed poems  to  several  of  the  leading  magazines 
and  annuals,  which  met  with  wide-spread  approval^] 


NAPOLEON'S  LAST  LOOK. 

What  of  the  night,  ho  !  Watcher  there 

Upon  the  armed  deck. 
That  liolds  within  its  thunderous  lair 

The  last  of  empire's  wreck  — 
E'en  him  whose  cai)ture  now  the  chain 

From  captive  earth  shall  smite  ; 
Ho  I  rock'd  upon  the  moaning  main. 

Watcher,  what  of  the  night  ? 

"The  stars  are  Avaning  fast — the  curl 

Of  morning's  coming  breeze 
Far  in  the  north  begins  to  furl 

Night's  vapor  from  the  seas. 
Her  every  shred  of  canvas  spread. 

The  proud  ship  plunges  free, 
While  bears  afar  with  storm v  head 

Cape  Ushant  on  our  lee." 


At  that  last  word,  as  trumpet-stirr'd. 

Forth  in  the  dawning  gray 
A  silent  man  made  to  the  deck 

His  solitary  wav. 
And  leaning  o'er  the  poop,  he  gazed 

Till  on  his  straining  view 
That  cloud-like  sj)eck  of  land,  upraised, 

Distinct,  but  slowly  grew. 

Well  may  he  look  until  his  frame 

Maddens  to  marble  there ; 
He  risked  lienown's  all-grasping  game. 

Dominion  or  despair  — 
And  lost  —  and  \o  I  in  vapor  furled, 

The  last  of  that  loved  France, 
For  whicli  his  prowess  cursed  the  world. 

Is  dwindling  from  his  glance. 

He  lives,  perchance,  the  i)ast  again. 

From  the  fierce  hour  when  first 
On  the  astounded  hearts  of  men 

His  meteor-presence  burst  — 
When  blood-besotted  Anarchv 

Sank  quelled  amid  the  roar 
Of  thy  far-sweejnng  musketry, 

Eventful  Thermidor  I 
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Again  he  grasps  the  victor-crown 

Marengo's  carnage  yields  — 
Or  bursts  o'er  Lodi,  beating  down 

Bavaria's  thousand  shields  — 
Then  turning  from  the  battle-sod, 

Assumes  the  Consul's  palm  — 
Or  seizes  giant-empire's  rod 

In  solemn  Notre-Dame. 

And  darker  thoughts  oppress  him  now — 

Her  ill-requited  love, 
Whose  faith  as  beauteous  as  her  brow 

Brought  blessings  from  above  — 
Her    trampled    heart  —  his    darkening 
star  — 

The  cry  of  outraged  Man  — 
And   white-lipped    Rout,   and   Wolfish 
War, 

Loud  thundering  on  his  van. 

Rave  on,  thou  far-resounding  Deep, 

Whose  billows  round  him  roll ! 
Thou'rt   calmness   to   the   storms   that 
sweep 

This  moment  o'er  his  soul. 
Black  chaos  swims  before  him,  spread 

With  trophy-shaping  bones ; 
The  council-strife,  the  battle-dead. 

Rent  charters,  cloven  thrones. 

Yet,  proud  One !  could  the  loftiest  day 

Of  thy  transcendent  power 
Match  with  the  soul-compelling  sway 

Which,  in  this  dreadful  hour. 
Aids  thee  to  hide,  beneath  the  show 

Of  calmest  lip  and  eye, 
The  hell  that  wars  and  works  below  — 

The  quenchless  thirst  to  die  ? 


The  white  dawn  crimson'd  into  morn  — 

The  morning  flashed  to  day  — 
And  the  sun  followed  glory-born, 

Rejoicing  on  his  way  — 
And  still  o'er  ocean's  kindling  flood 

That  muser  cast  his  view, 
While  round  him  awed  and  silent  stood 

His  fate's  devoted  few. 

O  !    for  the  sulphureous  eve  of  June, 

When  down  that  Belgian  hill 
His  bristling  Guards'  superb  platoon 

He  led  unbroken  still ! 
Now  would   he    pause,  and    quit    their 
side 

Upon  destruction's  marge. 
Nor    king-like    share    with     desperate 
pride 

Their  vainly  glorious  charge  ? 

No  —  gladly  forward  he  would  dash 

Amid  that  onset  on. 
Where  blazing-shot  and  sabre-crash 

Pealed  o'er  his  empire  gone  — 
There,    'neath    his   vanquished    eagles 
tost. 

Should  close  his  grand  career. 
Girt  by  his  heaped  and  slaughtered  host. 

He  lived  —  for  fetters  here  ! 

Enough  —  in  moontide's  yellow  light 

Cape  Ushant  melts  away  — 
Even  as  his  kingdom's  shattered  might 

Shall  utterly  decay  — 
Save  when  his  sj)irit-shaking  story. 

In  years  remotely  dim. 
Warms  some  pale  minstrel  with  its  glory 

To  raise  the  song  to  Him. 
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JAMES   CLARENCE   MANGAN. 


[James  Clarence  Mangan  was  bom  in  Dublin  in 
18Q3,  and  received  his  education  at  an  humble  school 
in  Derby  Square,  near  to  his  father's  grocer  shop  and 
to  Dean  Swift's  birthplace.  "When  fifteen  years  old, 
he  was  employed  as  cop3rist  at  a  small  weekly  salary. 
About  1830  his  contributions  to  the  Dublin  periodi- 
cals attracted  considerable  attention,  and  soon  after- 
wards he  was  employed  on  the  staff  of  the  top<^^raph- 
ical  department  of  the  Ordnance  Sur\''ey  under  Dr. 
Petrie.  He  wrote  much,  but  many  of  his  poems  are 
now  either  altogether  lost  or  exist  without  his  name. 
He  translated  from  the  Irish,  the  French,  the  Ger- 
man, the  Spanish,  the  Italian,  the  Danish  and  the 
eastern  languages.  In  June,  1849,  he  was  seized 
with  cholera,  and  died  on  the  20th  of  that  month. 
He  was  interred  in  Glasnevin  Cemetery.] 


THE  NAMELESS  ONE.* 

■ 

Roll  forth,  luy  song,  like  the  rushing 
river. 
That  sweeps  along  to  the  mighty  sea ; 
God  will  inspire  me  while  I  deliver 
Mv  soul  of  thee ! 

Tell  thou  the  world,  when  my  bones  lie 
whitening 
Amid  the  last  homes  of  youth  and  eld. 
That  there  was  once  one  whose  veins 
ran  lightning 
No  eye  beheld. 

Tell  how  his  boyhood  was  one   drear 
night-hour, 
How  shone  for  7im,  through  his  grief 
and  gloom. 
No  star  of  all  heaven  sends  to  light  our 
Path  to  the  tomb. 

Roll  on,  my  song,  and  to  after  ages 
Tell  how,   disdaining   all   earth    can 
give. 


*  A  picture  of  the  poet's  owu  life  and  eurrowH. 


He  would  have  taught  men,  from  wis- 
dom's pages. 

The  wav  to  live. 

V 

And  tell  how  trami)led,  derided,  hat^d. 
And  worn  by  weakness,  disease,  and 
wrong, 
He  fled  for  shelter  to  God,  who  mated 
His  soul  with  song  — 

With    song   which   alway,   sublime   or 
vapid, 
Flowed   like  a   rill   in   the   mgrning 
beam. 
Perchance  not   deep,  but   intense   and 
rapid  — 

A  mountain  stream. 

Tell  how  this  Nameless,  condemned  for 
vears  loni; 
To  herd  witli  demons  from  hell  be- 
neath, 
Saw  things  that  made  him,  with  groans 
and  tears,  long 
For  even  death. 

Go  on  to  tell  how,  with  genius  wasted. 
Betrayed  in    friendship,  befooled    in 
love, 
With    spirit    shipwrecked,   and   young 
hopes  blasted. 

He  still,  still  strove ; 

Till,  spent  with  toil,  dreeing  death  for 
others, 
And  some  whose  hands  should  have 
wrought  for  him  ; 
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(If  cliililreii  live  not  for  sires  and  inoth- 
ei's,) 

His  miiiil  grew  dim. 

And  lie  fell  far  tliriuigli  that  i)it  abys- 
iiml. 
Tlie  gulf  and  grave  of  Magiuii  and 
Hums, 

And   pawned   liis  soul  for   the   devil's 
dismal 

Stock  of  returns. 

But  yet  redeemed  it  in  days  of  darkness. 
And   shajies   and  signs   of  the   final 
wrath, 
"Wlien    death,  in    hideous    and    ghastly 
starkness, 

Rtoo<l  on  his  jmth. 

And    tfill   how   now,  miiid    wreck 
sorrow, 
And  want,  and  sickness,  and  house- 
less nights, 
He  bides  in  calmness  tlie  silent  morrow 
That  no  ray  lights. 

And  lives  he  still,  then?     Yes,  old  and 
liitary. 
At  thirty-nine,  from  despair  and  wiie,  ■ 
He  lives,  enduring  what  future  story 
Will  never  know. 

Ilhn  grant  a  gi-ave  to,  ye  pitying  nohle. 
Deep   ill   your   bosoms!      There    let 
liini  dwell  I 
He,  tt)u,  had  teare  for  all  souls  in  trouble 
Here  and  in  hell. 


(>  MV  dark  Ro.saleen, 

Do  not  sigh,  do  not  WL-ep 


The  priests  are  on  the  ocean  gi'een. 

They  march  along  the  deep. 
There's  wine  .  .  .  from  the  royal  jioiw, 

Ul)on  tlie  ocean  green ; 
And  S[)aiiisli  ale  shall  give  you  hope, 

Mj'  dark  Kosaleen ! 

My  own  Kosaleen ! 
Shall  glad  your  heart,  shall  give  yim 

hope. 
Shall  give  you  health,  and  help,  and  hope. 

My  dark  RosaleenI 

Over  hills,  and  through  dales, 
Have  I  roamed  for  your  sake ; 

All  yesterday  I  sailed  with  sails 

On  river  and  on  hike. 
The  Erne,  ...  at  its  highest  Hood. 

I  dashed  across  unseen, 
For  there  was  lightning  in  my  bUiod, 

My  dark  Rosaleen ! 

My  own  Rosaleen  I 
Oh  !  there  was  lightning  in  my  blond. 
Red    liglitning   lightened    through 
blood, 

My  dark  Rosaleen  I 

All  da;  loug,  In  ^ 

To  »iid  £ 
Thei 

Th«b 
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Like  t(t  tlie  mouriiful  mnoii. 
But  yet  .  .  .  will  I  rear  ymir  throne 

Again  in  golden  sheen  ; 
'Ti»  you  shall  reign,  shall  reign  alone, 

My  <lark  Koaaleen '. 

My  own  Rosaleen ! 
'Tis  yoii  shall  have  tlie  guhleii  throne, 
'Ti«  yon  shall  reign,  an<l  reign  alone. 

My  dark  Rosaleeii ! 

Over  dew8,  over  sands, 

Will  I  fly,  for  your  weal : 
Tour  holy  delicate  wliite  hands 

Shall  girdle  nie  with  steel. 
At  home  ...  in  your  emerald  bowers, 

From  morning's  dawn  till  e'en, 
Tou'll  pray  for  me.  my  flower  of  flowers, 

My  dark  Rosaleen ! 

My  fond  Rosaleen ! 
Toull  think  of  me  thi-ongli  daylight's 

hours, 
My  vii-gin  flower,  my  flower  of  flowers. 

My  dark  Rosaleen ! 

I  could  scale  the  blue  air. 

I  could  plough  the  high  hills, 
ph,  1  could  kneel  all  night  in  prayer, 
0  heal  your  many  ills ! 

.  beamy  smile  from  you 
'uuld  float  like  light  between 

s  and  me.  my  own,  my  true, 
y  d»rk  Kosnleen ' 
f  fmid  R(»aleen ! 
Wnidd  give  me  life  and  soul  anew, 
I  «ef  Olid  life,  a  soul  anew, 
Mr  dark  Kosuleen ! 


Wake  many  a  glen  serene, 
Kre  you  shall  fade,  ere  you  shall  die. 

My  dark  Rosaleen ! 

My  own  Rosaleen ! 
The  Judgment  Hour  must  first  be  nigh. 
Ere  you  can  fade,  ere  you  can  die, 

My  dark  Rosaleen  I 


A  HIGHWAY  FOR  FREEDOM. 

"My  suiTering  oountr}'  shall  be  freed. 

And  shine  with  tenfold  glory!" 
So  spake  the  gallant  Winkelried, 

Renowned  in  German  story, 
"No  tyrant,  even  of  kingly  grade. 

Shall  cross  or  darken  my  way ! " 
Out  flushed  his  blade,  and  so  he  made 

For  Freedom's  course  a  liighwaj" ! 

We  want  a  man  like  this,  with  jKiw'r 

To  rouse  the  world  by  otie  word ! 
We  want  a  chief  to  meet  the  hour. 

And  march  the  masses  onward. 
But,  chief  or  none,  thrnugh  blood  and 
fire. 

My  fatherland,  lies  thy  way  '■ 
The  men  must  fight  who  dare  desire 

For  Freedom's  ctuuse  a  liigliway! 

Alas!  I  can  but  idly  gaze 

Around  in  grief  and  wonder , 
The  people's  will  alone  can  raise 

The  people's  shout  of  thunder. 
Too  long,  my  friends,  you  faint  for  fear. 

In  secret  crypt  and  by-way  ; 
At  last  be  men  !     Stand  forth  and  clear 

For  Freedom's  coui-se  a  highway ! 

You  intersect  wood,  lea,  and  lawn. 
ilh  reads  for  monwii-r  wagnns, 
ireiii  you  spci-dliki- lightning,  drawn 
fiery  iron  ilr.igoiis. 
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So  do.     Such  work  is  good,  no  doubt ; 

But  whv  not  seek  some  niffh  wav 
For  mind  as  well?     Path  also  out 

For  Freedom's  coiu'se  a  highway  I 

Yes  !  up  !  and  let  your  weapons  be 

Sharp  steel  and  self-reliance  ! 
Why  waste  your  burning  energy 

In  void  and  vain  defiance, 
And  phrases  fierce  but  fugitive  ? 

'Tis  deeds,  not  words,  that  /weigh  — 
Your  swords  and  guns  alone  can  give 

To  Freedom's  course  a  highway  I 


THE  WOMAN  OF  THREE  COWS.* 

(translated  from  the  IRISH.) 

O  Woman  of  Three  Cows,  agragh  I  don't 
let  your  tongue  thus  rattle  I 

0  don't  be  saucy,  don't  be  stiff,  because 

you  may  have  cattle. 

1  have  seen — and,  here's  my  hand  to 

vou,  I  onlv  sav  what's  true  — 
A  many  a  one  with  twice  your  stock  not 
half  so  proud  as  you. 

Good  luck  to  you,  don't  scorn  the  poor, 

and  don't  be  their  despiser, 
For  worldly  wealth  soon  melts  away, 

and  cheats  the  very  miser ; 
And  death  soon  strips  the  proudest  wreath 

from  haughty  human  brows  ; 
Then  don't  be  stiff,  and  don't  l)e  proud, 

good  Woman  of  Three  Cows  I 


*  ThiH  ballad,  which  is  of  a  homely  cast,  was  intended  a* 
a  ri'Imkc  to  the  saucy  pride  of  a  woman  in  humble  life,  who 
a«sumed  airs  of  coniiequencc  from  being  the  iKiKi<eHiior  of 
three  cows.  Its  author's  name  is  unknown;  but  its  age 
can  be  determined,  from  the  language,  as  belonging  to  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  That  it  wiu*  former, 
ly  very  popular  in  Muuster  may  be  concluded  from  the  fact, 
that  the  phrase,  "  Kasy,  O  woman  of  three  cows,"  has  be- 
c<»me  a  Haying  in  that  province,  on  any  occasion  upon  which 
it  \tt  desiralile  to  lower  the  pretensions  of  a  boastful  or  con- 
s<*quential  perhon.— ,1/ani7'/». 


I 


See  where   Mononia's*  heroes  lie,  proud 

Owen  More's  descendants ! 
*Tis  they  that  won  the  glorious  name^ 

and  had  the  grand  attendants  I 
If  thei/  were  forced  to  bow  to   Fate,  as 

everv  mortal  bows. 
Can  t/oii  be  i)roud,  can  you  be  stiflF,  my 

Woman  of  Three  Cows  ? 

The  brave  sons  of  the  Lord  of  Clare» 

they  left  the  land  to  mourning ! 
Mavnme!^  for  they  were  banished,  with 

no  hope  of  their  returning  — 
Who  knows  in  what  abodes  of  want  those 

youths  were  driven  to  house  ? 
Yet  you  can  give  yourself  these  airs,  O 

Woman  of  Three  Cows  I 

Think  of  Donnell  of  the  Ships,  the  chief 
whom  nothing  daunted  — 

See  how  he  fell  in  distant  Spain,  un- 
chronicled,  unchanted ! 

He  sleeps,  the  great  O'SuUivan,  where 
thunder  cannot  rouse  — 

Then  ask  yourself,  should  you  be  proud  ? 
good  Woman  of  Three  (\)wsl 

O'Ruark,  Maguire,  those  souls  of  fire, 

whose  names  are  shrined  in  storv* 
Think  how  their  high  achievements  once 

made  Erin's  greatest  glory ; 
Yet  now  their  bones  lie  mouldering  under 

weeds  and  cypress  boughs. 
And  so,  for  all  vour  pride,  will  voui's,  (> 

Woman  of  Three  Cows  I 

Th'  O'Carrolls  also,  famed  when  fame 
was  onlv  for  the  boldest, 

Kest  in  forgotten  se[)ulchres  with  Erin's 
best  and  oldest : 


*  MuuHter. 


♦  My  grief. 
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Yet  who  so  great  as  they   of  yore   in 

battle  or  carouse  ? 
Just  think  of  that,  and  hide  your  head, 

good  Woman  of  Tliree  Cows ! 

Your  neighbor  's  poor,  and  you  it  seems 

are  big  with  vain  ideas. 
Because,  inagh!*  you've  got  three  cows 

— one  more,  I  see,  than  %he  has ; 
That  tongue   of  yours  wags   more   at 

times  than  charitv  allows, 
But,  if  you're  strong,  be  merciful,  great 

Woman  of  Three  Cows ! 

THE   SUMMING   UP. 

Now,  there*  you  go !  you  still,  of  course, 

keep  up  your  scornful  bearing ; 
And  I'm  too  poor  to  hinder  you ;  but, 

by  the  cloak  Tm  wearing. 
If  I  had   but  four   cows   myself,  even 

though  you  were  my  spouse, 
I'd  thwack  you  well  to  cure  your  pride, 

my  Woman  of  Three  Cows ! 


AND  THEN  NO  MORE.f 

I  SAW  her  once,  one  little  while,  and 

then  no  more : 
'Twas  Eden's  light  on  earth  awhile,  and 

then  no  more. 
Amid  the  throng  she  passed  along  the 

meadow-floor : 
Spring  seemed  to  smile  on  earth  awhile, 

and  then  no  more. 
But  whence  she  came  —  which  way  she 

went  —  what  garb  she  wore. 


•  Foraooth. 

t  From  ihe  German  of  Friedrich  liueckert. 


I  noted  not  —  I  gazed  awhile,  and  then 
no  more ! 

I  saw  her  once,  one   little    while,  and 

then  no  more : 
'Twas  Paradise   on   earth   awhile,  and 

then  no  more. 
Ah !  what  avail  my  vigils  pale,  my  magic 

lore? 
She  shone  before  mine  eves  awhile,  and 

then  no  more. 
The  shallop  of  my  peace  is  wrecked  on 

Beautv's  shore ; 
Near  Hope's  fair  isle  it  rode  awhile,  and 

then  no  more  I 

;    I   saw    her  once,  one  little  while,  and 

then  no  more  : 
Earth  looked  like  heaven  a  little  while, 

and  then  no  more. 
Her  presence  thrilled  and  lighted  to  its 

inner  core. 
My  desert  breast,  a  little  while,  and  then 

no  more. 
So  may,  perchance,  a  meteor  glance  at 

midnight  o'er 
Some  ruined  pile  a  little  while,  and  then 

no  more. 

I   saw  her  once,  one    little  while,  and 

then  no  more ; 
The  earth  wasPeri-Uxnd  awhile,  and  then 

no  more. 
Oh  I  might  I  see  but  once  again,  as  once 

before. 
Through   chance    or    wile,    that    shape 

awhile,  and  then  no  more ! 
Death  soon  would  heal  my  griefs  !  This 

heart,  now  sad  and  sore. 
Would  beat  anew  a   little   while,   and 

then  no  more  I 
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ELLEN  BAWN. 

(from  the  IRISH.) 

Ellen  Bawn,  O  Ellen  Bawn,  you  dar- 
ling, darling  dear,  you, 

Sit  awhile  beside  me  here,  I'll  die  unless 
I'm  near  you  I 

'Tis  for  vou  I'd  swim  the  Suir  and  breast 
the  Shannon's  waters ; 

For  Ellen  dear,  you've  not  your  peer  in 
Galway's  blooming  daughters ! 

Had  I  Limerick's  gems  and  gold  at  will 

to  mete  and  measure, 
Were  Loughrea's  abundance  mine,  and 

all  Portumna's  tretisure, 
These  might  lure  me,  might  insure  me 

many  and  many  a  new  k)ve, 
But  O !  no  bribe  could  i)ay  your  tribe 

for  One  like  you,  my  true  love  I 

Blessings  be  on  Connaught  I  that's  the 

place  for  sport  and  raking  I 
Blessings  too,  my  love,  on  you,  a-sleejung 

and  a-waking  I 
I'd  have  met  you,  dearest  Ellen,  when 

the  sini  went  under. 
But,  woe  !  the  flooding  Shannon  broke 

across  my  path  in  thunder  I 

Ellen  !  I'd  give  all  the  deer  in  Limerick's 

parks  and  arbors. 
Ay,  and  all  the  ships  that  rode  last  year 

in  Munster's  harbors. 
Could  I  blot  from  Time  the  hour  I  first 

became  your  lover. 
For,  () !  you've  given  my  heart  a  wound 

it  never  can  recover  ! 

Would  to  God  that  in  the  sod  my  coq)se 

to-night  were  lying, 
And  the  wild  birds  wheeling  o'er  it,  and 

the  whids  a-sighing. 


Since  your  cruel  mother  and  your  kin- 
dred choose  to  sever 

Two  hearts  that  Love  would  blend  in 
one  for  ever  and  for  ever ! 


"OMARY,  QUEEN  OF  MERCY!" 

There  lived  a  Knight  long  years  ago. 
Proud,  carnal,  vain,  devotionless. 
Of  God  above,  or  Hell  below. 

He    took    no  thought,  but,  undis- 
mayed. 
Pursued  his  course  of  wickedness. 

His  heart  was  rock  ;  he  never  prayed 
To  be  forgiven  for  all  his  treasons ; 
He  only  said,  at  certain  seasons, 
"  O  Mary,  Queen  of  Mercy  ! " 

Years  rolled,  and  found  him  still  the 
same. 
Still  draining  Pleasure's  poison-bowl ; 
Yet  felt  he  now  and  then  some  shame ; 
The  torment  of  the  Undying  Worm 
At  whiles  woke  in  his  trembling  soul ; 
And  then,  though  powerless  to  re- 
form. 
Would  he,  in  hope  to  aj^pease  that 

sternest 
Avenger,  cry,  and  more  in  earnest, 
'*  O  Mary,  Queen  of  Mercy ! " 

At  last  Youth's  riotous  time  was  gone, 
And  loatlung  now  came  after  Sin. 
With  locks  yet  brown  lie  felt  as  one 
Grown  gray  at  heart :  and  oft,  with 
tears. 
He  tried,  but  all  in  vain,  to  win 

From  the  dark  desert  of  his  years 
One   flower  of  hope ;  yet,  morn  and 

ev'ning. 
He  stillcried,  but  with  deej)er  meaning, 
'*  O  Maijv,  Queen  of  Mercy  !  " 
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A  happier  mind,  a  holier  mood, 
A  purer  spirit,  ruled  him  now ; 

No  more  in  thrall  to  flesh  and  blood, 
He  took  a  pilgrim-staff  in  hand. 
And,  under  a  religions  vow, 

Travailed  his  way  to  Pommerland, 
There  entered  he  an  humble  cloister. 
Exclaiming  wliile  his  eyes  grew  moister, 
"  O  Mary,  Queen  of  Mercy  I" 

Here,  shorn  and  cowled,  he  laid  his 
cares 
Aside,  and  wrought  for  God  alone. 
Albeit  he  sang  no  choral  prayers. 
Nor   matin   hymn   nor  laud  could 
learn, 
He  mortified  his  flesh  to  stone ; 

For  him  no  penance  was  too  stern ; 
And  often  prayed  he  on  his  lonely 
Cell-couch  at  night,  but  still  said  only, 
''  O  Mary,  Queen  of  Mercy ! " 

And  thus  he  lived  long,  long ;    and 
when 
God's  angels  called  him,  thus  he  died. 
Confession  made  he  none  to  men. 
Yet,  when  they  anointed  him  with 
oil, 
He  seemed  already  glorified ; 

His  penances,  his  tears,  his  toil. 
Were  past;  hnd  now,  with  passionate 

sighing. 
Praise  thus  broke  from  his  lips  while 

**  O  Mary,  Queen  of  Mercy  ! " 

They  buried  him  with  mass  and  song 
Aneath  a  little  knoll  so  green  ; 

But,  lo  I  a  wonder-sight !  —  Ere  long 
Rose,  blooming,  from  that  verdant 
mound, 


The  fairest  lily  ever  seen ! 

And,  on  its  petal-edges  round. 
Relieving  their  translucent  whiteness. 
Did  shine  these  words  in  gold-hued 
brightness, 
"  O  Mary,  Queen  of  Mercy  I " 

And,  would  God's  angels  give  thee 
power, 
Thou,  dearest  reader,  might'st  behold 
The  fibres  of  this  holy  flower 

Upsi)ringing  from  the  dead  man's 
heart 
In  tremulous  threads  of  light  and  gold ; 
Then  would'st  thou  choose  tlie  bet- 
ter part  I* 
And  thenceforth  flee  Sin's  foul  sug- 
gestions^; 
Thy  sole  response  to  mocking  ques- 
tions, 
"  O  Mary,  Queen  of  Mercy  I  " 


THE  BRIDE  OF   THE    DEAD. 

Mother  dear,  thy  happy  heart  is  weet- 

less  of  my  dolor. 
Why  a  wedding-robe  for  me,  and  why 

its  purple  color? 
This  proud  purple  shtill  show  paler  in 

the  day  dawn  early. 
All  night  long  my  tears  thereon  shall 

fall  so  fast  and  pearly  I 

But  if  Morning's  golden  sun  arise  and 
find  me  sleeping, 

If  the  robe  remain  unblanched,  for  all 
my  weary  weeping, 

Carl  shall  come  to  aid  me  from  his  bed 
below  the  bill(»w, 

And  his  locks  sliall  steep  afresh  my  pur- 
ple and  my  pillow. 
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For  lie   lies  where  gentle  waters  watch 

as  friends  above  him ; 
And  when  these  shall  whisper  him  that 

she  who  vowed  to  love  him  I 

Trembles  lest  the  jealous  heart  that  in 

his  youth  he  gave  her 
Now  forsake  her  bosom,  he  will  rise  and 

come  to  save  her. 

Mother  dear,  I  go  to  church — but  thence 

into  a  far  land. 
Give  my  bridegroom  only  this  funereal 

cj'press  garland. 
All  that  he  shall  find  will  be  a  maiden's 

corpse  to-morrow 
Stretched   before  the   altar  where   the 

widows  kneel  in  sorrow. 


TO  MY  FRIENDS. 

Bkloved  friends  I    More  glorious  times 

than  ours 
Of  old  existed :  men  of  loftier  powers 
Than  we  can  boast  have  flourished : 
— who  shall  doubt  it? 
A  juillion  stones  dug  from  the  depths  of 

i^arth 
Will  bear  this  witness  for  the  ancient 
worth. 
If  History's  chronicles\)e  mute  about  it. 
But,  all  are  gone  —  those  richly- 
gifted  souls  — 
That  constellation  of  illustrious 
names : 
For  Us,  for  Us,  the  current  mo- 
ment rolls, 
And  We,  We  live,  and  have 
our  claims. 

My  friends  I     The  wanderer  tells  us  — 

and  we  own  — 
That  Earth  shows  many  a  more  luxuri- 

ant  zone 


Than  that  whereunder  we    sedately 
live ; 
But,  if  denied  a  paradise,  our  hearts 
Are  still  the  home  of  science  and   the 
arts, 
And  glow  and  gladden   in  the  light 
they  give ; 
And   if    beneath   our   skies   the 
laurel  pines, 
And  winter  desolates  our  myr- 
tle boughs, 
The  curling  tendrils  of  our  joy- 
ous vines 
Shed  fieshest  greenness  round 
our  brows. 

May  burn  more  feverish  life,  more  mad- 
dening pleasures. 
Where  four  assembled  worlds  exchange 
their  treasures. 
At  London,  in  the  world's  Commer- 
cial Hall ; 
A  thousand  stately  vessels  come  and  go. 
And  costly  sights  are  there,  and  pomj) 
and  show. 
And  Gold  is  lord  and  idol-god  of  all  I 
But  will  the  sun  be  mirrored  in 
the  stream 
Sullied   and  darkened  by  the 
flooding  rains? 
No  I     On  the  still  smooth  lake 
alone  his  beam 
Is  brightly  imaged,and  remains. 

The  beggar  at  St.  Angelo's  might  gaze 
With  scorn  upon  our  North,  for  he  sur- 
veys 
The  one,  lone,  only,  ever-living  Rome  : 
All  shapes  of  beauty  fascinate  his  eye; 
He  sees  a:  brilliant  heaven  below  the  sky 
Shine  in  Saint  Peter's  wonder-wak- 
ing dome. 
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But,  even  while   beaming  with 
celestial  glory, 
Rome  is  the  grave  of  long-<le- 
parted  years ; 
It  is  the  green  young  plant  and 
not  the  hoary 
And     time-worn    trunk     that 
blooms  and  cheers. 

Prouder  achievements   may   perchance 

appear 
Elsewhere  than   signalize   our   humble 
sjjhere. 
But  newer  nowhere   underneath  the 
sun. 
We  see  in  i)ettier  outlines  on  our  stage, 
Which  miniatures  the  world  of  every 
age. 
The  storied   feats   of  by-passed    eras 
done. 
All  things   are   but   redone,   re- 
shown,  retold, 
F'ancy  alone  is  ever  young  and 
new ; 
Man  and  the  universe  shall  both 
grow  old, 
liut  not  the  forms  her  pencil 
drew  I 


TWENTY  GOLDEN  YEARS  AGO. 

Oh,  the  rain,  the  weary,  dreary  rain. 

How  it  plashes  on  the  window-sill  I 
Night,  I  guess  too,  must  be  on  the  wane, 

Strass  and  Gass*  around  are  grown 
so  still. 
Here  I  sit,  with  coffee  in  my  cup  — 

Ah !  'twas  rareh"  I  beheld  it  flow 
In  the  tavern  where  I  loved  to  suj) 

Twenty  golden  years  ago  I 


*  Street  and  lane. 


Twenty  years  ago,  alas  I  — but  stay  — 

On     my    life,    'tis    half-past    twelve 
o'clock ! 
After  all,  the  hours  do  slip  away  — 

Come,  here  goes  to  burn  another  block! 
For  the  night,  or  morn,  is  wet  and  cold ; 

And  my  fire  is  dwindling  rather  low: 
I  had  fire  enough,  when  young  and  bold 

Twenty  golden  years  ago. 

Dear  !  I  don't  feel  well  at  all,  somehow : 

Few  in  Weimar  dream  how  bad  I  am ; 
Floods  of  tears  grow  common  with  me 
now, 

High-Dutch  floods,  that  Reason  can- 
not dam. 
Doctors  think  I'll  neither  live  nor  thrive 

If  I  mope  at  home  so — I  don't  know — 
Am  I  living  now  ?    I  was  alive 

Twenty  golden  years  ago. 

Wifeless,  friendless,  flaggonless,  alone. 
Not  quite  bookless,  though,  unless  I 
choose. 
Left  with  nought  to  do,  except  to  groan, 
Not  a  sold  to  woo,  except  the  muse  — 
( )h  I  this  is  hard  for  vie  to  bear. 

Me,  who  whilom    lived    so  much  en 
haui^ 
Me,  wlio   broke    all    hearts  like  china- 
ware. 
Twenty  golden  years  ago  ! 

Perhaps    'tis    better ;  —  time's  defacing 
waves 
Long  have  (juenched  tlie  radiance  of 
mv  brow  — 
Thev  who  curse  me  ni^jfhtlv  from  their 
graves 
Scarce  could  love  nie  were  thev  liviiiir 
now  ; 
Hut  niv  loneliness  hath  darker  ills  — 
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Such  (lull  duns  us  (Jonseience,  Thought 
and  Co., 
Awful  (iorgons !  worse  than  tailors'  bills 
Twenty  golden  years  ago  ! 


Did  I  paint  a  fifth  of  what  I  feel. 

Oh,  how  plaiutive  you  would  ween  I 
was ! 
Hut  I  won't,  albeit  I  have  a  deal 

More  to  wail  about  than  Kerner  has  I 
Kerner's  tears  were  wept  for  withered 
flowers, 
Mine  for  withered  hopes,  my  scroll  of 
woe 
Dates,    alas !     from    youth's    deserted 
bowers. 
Twenty  golden  years  ago  ! 

Yet,  may  Deutschland's  bardliugs  flour- 
ish long. 
Me,  1  tweak  no  beak  among  them  ;  — 
hawks 
Must  not  pounce  on  hawks  :  besides,  in 
song 
I  could  once  beat  all  of  them  by  chalks. 
Though  you  find  me  as  I  near  my  goal. 

Sentimentalizing  like  Rousseau, 
Oh  !  I  had  a  grand  Byronian  soul 
Twenty  golden  years  ago ! 

Tick-tick,  tick-tick  I  not  a  sound  save 
iime  s. 
And  the  wind-gust  as  it  drives  the 
rain — 
Tortured  torturer  of  reluct^nit  rhymes. 
Go  to  bed,  and  rest  thine  acliing  brain  I 
Sleep  I  —  no  more  the  dupe  of  hopes  or 
schemes ; 
Soon  thou  sleejicst  where  the  thistles 
blow — 
Curious  anticlimax  to  thy  dreams 
Twenty  golden  years  ago  I 


A  VISION  OF  CONNAUGHT. 

13th  CKNTl'RY. 

I  WALKED  entranced 

Through  a  land  of  Morn  ; 
The  sun,  with  wondrous  excess  of  light. 
Shone  down  and  glanced 
Over  seas  of  corn 
Aiid  lustrous  gardens  aleft  and  right. 
Even  in  the  clime 
Of  resplendent  Spain 
Beams  no  such  sun  upon  such  a  land ; 
But  it  was  the  time, 
'I'was  in  the  reign. 
Of  Cdhal  M6r  of  the  Wine-red  Hand. 

Anon  stood  nigh 

liy  my  side  a  man 
Of  princely  aspect  and  port  sublime. 
Ilim  queried  I, 

"  O,  my  Lord  and  Khan,* 

What  clime    is  this,  and   what   golden 
time?" 
When  he  —  *'The  clime 
Is  a  clime  to  praise. 
The  clime  is  Krin's,  the  green  and  bland; 
And  it  is  the  time. 
These  be  the  days. 
Of  Cdhal  xMor  of  tlie  Wine-red  Hand !  '^ 

Then  saw  I  thrones. 
And  circling  fires. 
And  a  dome  rose  near  me,  as  by  a  siiell. 
Whence  flowed  the  tones 
Of  silver  lyres. 
And  many  voices  in  wreathed  swell ; 
And  their  thrilling  cliime 
Fell  on  mine  ears 
As  the  lieavenly  liymii  of  an  angel-band : 
••  It  is  now  tlie  time. 
These  be  tlie  years, 
Of  Cahal  M(')rof  the  Wine-red  Hand!" 


*  CfiiHitt  the  Oaelic  lith;  for  u  chli'f. 
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I  sought  the  hall, 

And,  behold !  .  .  .  a  change 
From  light  to  darkness,  from  joy  to  woe  ! 
Kmg,  nobles,  all. 

Looked  aghast  and  strange ; 
The   minstrel-group   sate    in    dumbest 
show ! 
•   Had  some  great  crime 

Wrought  this  dread  amaze, 
This  terror?     None  seemed  to  under- 
stand ! 
'Twas  then  the  time, 
We  were  in  the  days. 
Of  C&hal  M6r  of  the  Wine-red  Hand. 

I  again  walked  forth  ; 
But  lo  !  the  skv 
Showed  lleekt  with  blood,  and  an  alien 
sun 
Glared  from  the  north. 
And  there  stood  on  high, 
Amid  his  shorn  beams,  A  skeleton  ! 
It  was  by  the  stream 
Of  the  castled  Maine, 
One  Autumn  eve,  in  the  Teuton's  land. 
That  I  dreamed  this  dream 
Of  the  time  and  reign 
Of  Cdhal  M6r  of  the  Wine-red  Hand  1 


ICHABOD!  THE  GLORY  HAS  DE- 
PARTED. 

I  RTDE  through  a  dark,  dark  Land  by 
night, 


Where  moon  is  none  and  no  stai-s  lend 
light, 
And  rueful  winds  are  blowing ; 
Yet  oft  have  I   trodden  this  way  ere 

now, 
With    summer    zephyrs   a-f aiming   my 
brow, 
And  the  gold  of  the  sunshine  glow- 
ing. 

I  roam  by  a  gloomy  Garden-wall ; 
The    death-stricken   leaves  around   me 
fall ; 
And  the  nightrblast  wails  its  dolors; 
How  oft  with  my  love  I  have  hitherward 

straved. 
When  the  roses  flowered,  and  all  I  sur- 
veved 
Was  radiant  with  Hope's  own  colors! 

But  the  gold  of  the  sunshine  is  slied  and 
gone. 

And  the  once  bright  roses  are  dead  and 
wan. 
And  my  love  in  her  low  grave  moul- 
ders, 

And  I  ride  through  a  dark,  dark  Land 
by  night. 

With  never  a   star   to   bless    me   with 
light. 
And  tlie  Mantle  of  Age  on  my  shoul- 
ders. 
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ADVENTURES  OF  JOHN  HACKETT  OF 

MUNSTER. 

The  following  is  a  genuine  specimen 
of  the  Irish  fairy  tale,  such  as  the  peas- 
antry amuse  themselves  with  at  the  fire- 
side after  the  day's  work.  It*  is  also 
valuable  as  throwing  some  light  on  the 
ancient  mythology  of  the  country.  It 
was  translated  for  us  from  the  Irish,  just 
as  it  was  taken  down  by  one  who  heard 
it  told. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  between  the 
Gael  and  the  Stranger,  after  the  banish- 
ment of  King  James  the  Second  and 
the  surrender  of  Limerick,  in  the  year 
1G91,  many  of  the  noble  Irish  were  dis- 
persed thrcnigh  the  land  of  their  fa- 
thers. Some  of  them,  sooner  than  yield 
to  the  enemy,  took  to  the  mountains 
and  the  woods,  slaughtering  and  i^lun- 
dering  the  strangers  whenever  they 
could  find  an  opportunity.  Among  them 
was  John  Hackett,  of  Munster,  who, 
according  to  the  narrative,  headed  two 
successful  attacks  on  the  English,  oiie 
near  Killenaiile  in  the  county  of  Tippe- 
rary,  and  the  other  near  Cool  na  Gupoge 


in  the  same  county.  Proceeding  with 
his  friends,  on  the  night  he  had  achieved 
the  last  victory,  in  the  direction  of 
Holy  Cross,  they  came  to  the  hill  of 
Killoch,  where  they  determined  to  rest, 
being  weary  and  fatigued  after  their 
journey. 

Now,  John  Hackett,  being  the  most 
kind-hearted  of  the  whole  band,  told 
them  all  to  go  to  sleep,  and  that  he 
would  watch  and  reconnoitre.  They 
accordingly  went  to  sleep,  and  John 
Hackett  ascended  the  summit  of  the 
liill  towards  the  north,  and  it  was  not 
long  until  he  beheld  the  motion  of  a 
whirh\ind,  and  saw  the  fairy  host  ap- 
proaching. The  only  word  he  could 
hear  among  them  was,  '-  A  horse  and  a 
dart,  a  horse  and  a  dart,"  which  tliev 
repeated  several  times.  At  length,  John 
took  up  the  words,  and  exclaimed,  "  A 
horse  and  a  dart."  Thev  then  said  to 
him,  "Come."  '"  Where  are  yougoing?" 
demanded  John.  One  of  the  fairies 
answered,  "  I  am  the  spirit  of  the  region 
of  Ela,  and  am  going  with  my  host  to 
carry  off  the  daughter  of  the  King  of 
France,  which  we  cannot  do  unless  one 
of  the  race  of  men  accompanies  us." 
"  Why  then,"  replied  John,  '^  I'll  not  go 
a-foot  with  you,  unless  you  bring  me 
first  to  Dublin,  and  from  that  to  Lon- 
don." "  That  will  give  us  a  long  delay 
in  oiu'  journey,"  replied  the  fairy  chief; 
"  but,  however,  proceed."  A  horse  and 
a  dart,  such  as  each  of  the  fairies  had, 
was   immediately   provided   for    John; 
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and  it  was  uot  long  until  they  all  were 
approaching  Dublin.     "  Where  will  you 
stop  ? ''  aske«l  the  fairy  host.     "  At  my 
brother's  house,  in  Francis  Street,"  re- 
plied   John.      ''We   know  the   place," 
they  replied,  and  immediately  brought 
him  to  the  house.     John  went  into  the 
house,    where   he   was   welcomed,   and 
meat  and  drink  set  before  him.     ''  Don't 
delay  me."  says  John,  "but  bring  me 
my  armor,  (literally,  'raiment  of  battle')." 
*' What  business  have  you  of  it?"  de- 
manded his  brother.     ''  I  am  going  to 
London,"  replied  John,  "  to  ask  forgive- 
ness and  pardon  of  the   king."      The 
brother  immediately  brought   him    his 
entire   armor,  oflfensive   and   defensive 
(such   as   he  wore  when  he   served   in 
King  James's  army);  and  further,   ac- 
cor<ling  to  John's  direction,  he  brought 
pen  and  ink,  and  wrote  on  parchment 
the  form  of  a  royal   pardon   for   John 
Hackett  of  Munst^r.     John  put  on  his 
armor,  and  put  the  parchment,  together 
with  tlie  pen  and  ink,  into  his  bosom, 
and  then  went  out  to  the  fairies,  who 
were  impatiently  waiting  for  him.  "Long 
has  been  thy  delay  yonder,"  they  ex- 
claimed, "  and  the  night  is  far  advanced." 
So  away  they  sped,  and  away  John 
sped  with  them;  they  soon  lost  sight  of 
land,  and  passed  o'er   the   top   of   the 
ocean,  until  they  came  to  Paris.     Now 
it  happened  that  just  as  they  arrived  the 
king  was  holding  a  great  assembly  of 
the  chiefs  and  nobles  of  France  in   his 
palace ;  and  the  fairies  went  in,  together 
with   John    Hackett  of   Munster,   and 
passing  unseen  through  the  assembly, 
settled  on  the  pillars  and  the  ceiling, 
and  every  other  place  that  was  conven- 
ient.    But  they  could  gain  no  advan- 


tage on  account  of  a  little  spaniel  that 
was  near  the  king's  daughter,  (yon  must 
know  that  all  spaniels  are  a  living  talis- 
man against  the  fairies,)  which  would 
not  allow  any  of  them  to  get  near  her, 
but  continued  barking  furiously.  So 
they  ordered  John  Hackett  to  go  and 
catch  him.  John  crept  stealthily  under 
the  table,  and  coming  on  the  little  dog 
imawares,  seized  him  and  put  him  into 
his  pocket. 

The  fairies,  in  the  meantime,  had  been 
watching  the  king's  daughter,  and  see- 
ing her  now  without  the  protection  of 
the  dog,  cast  their  darts  at  her  while 
she  was  dancing.  She  sneezed  three 
times,  and  fell  in  gentle  death,  i.  e.j  a 
swoon.  The  fairies  took  her  up,  and 
leaving  a  dead  body  in  her  place,  took 
flight,  and  stopped  not  until  they  ar- 
rived in  London  before  the  palace  of  the 
king  of  England. 

The  king  was  asleep  at  the  time,  and 
they  left  John  Hackett  at  his  bedside, 
charging  him  to  do  his  business  quickly, 
while  they  would  take  a  range  through 
the  roval  cellar.  John  lost  no  time  in 
awaking  the  king.  "  Hillo,  king  of  the 
Saxons,"  says  he.  "  Who  is  that  dis- 
turbing my  sleep  ?"  says  the  king.  "  It 
is  I,  John  Hackett,  from  Munster  in 
Ireland,"  replied  John.  "  How  did  you 
come  here,  J<^)hn  Hackett?"  said  the 
king,  "  and  you  so  long  causing  trouble 
in  the  land,  and  doing  me  injury  ? "  "I 
came,"  said  John,  more  intent  on  the 
whi/  than  the  fiou\  '*to  make  friends 
with  you,  and  to  get  protection  from 
you."  ''The  protection  you  shall  get 
from  me,"  said  the  king,  'Ms  hanging 
and  burning."  ''Less  talk  from  you," 
says  John,  "  or  I  will  take  your  life," 
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lifting  at  the  same  time  his  sword  above 
the  king's  head.  "  Arrah,  John,  don't 
kill  me  ! "  says  the  king,  "  and  there's 
nothing  iji  my  power  that  I  won't  do 
for  you ;  although,"  he  added,  "  this  is 
not  the  time  to  write,  and  there  is  no 
pen  nor  paper  at  hand."  But  John 
drew  from  his  bosom  the  writing  ma- 
terials and  the  parchment.  "Put  your 
name  to  this,"  said  he ;  so  the  king  put 
his  name  to  the  parchment,  which,  as  be- 
fore observed,  contained  John's  pardon. 
John  went  out  unseen  by  all  the 
guard,  as  he  was  under  enchantment. 
lie  and  his  aerial  companions  took 
plenty  of  bread,  mccat,  and  wine,  and 
everything  they  pleased,  and  returned 
home  to  Killoch-hill  in  triumph.  When 
'they  had  sat  down  on  the  hill,  John 
asked  the  fairy  host,  what  they  would 
leave  him  for  his  pains.  They  answered 
that  they  would  leave  him  as  much  as  he 
and  his  friends  would  eat  and  drink  for 
a  week.  "  That  is  not  suflicient  for  my 
trouble,"  savs  John.  "  Have  vou  not  • 
also  got  your  armor  and  your  j)ardon  ?"  . 
said  the  fairies.  '^  I  don't  thank  ye  for 
that,"  says  John.  ''  Well,  then,  what 
more  <h)  you  want?"  said  they.  "I 
want  the  woman,"  said  he.  "  The  wo- 
man I  "  said  they.  ^'  Ay,"  says  John ; 
"ye  never  would  have  got  her  witliout 
me,  so  let  me  have  her."  "Less  talk 
from  you,"  said  tlie  fairies,  "or  we  will 
wound  you  without  mercy."  But  John 
immediately  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket, 
and  took  out  the  little  Spaniel.  "Ilil- 
loo !  hilloo!  hur-r-r-r!"  says  John ;  "at 
them,  little  dog !"  The  fairies  instantly 
fled  in  every  direction,  but  as  they  were 
departing  tliey  cast  their  darts  at  John, 
who  was,  however,  aware  of  their  dan- 


ger, and  for  this  reason  had  provided 
himself  wuth  his  armor.  So  by  using 
the  additional  precaution  of  throwing 
himseJf  on  the  ground  to  protect  his 
eyes,  he  remained  unharmed. 

The  fairies  were  soon  out  of  sight, 
and  John  was  left  alone  with  the  prin- 
cess, who  shortly  after  awaking  from 
her  swoon,  and  expressing  her  surprise 
at  the  strange  place  in  which  she  found 
herself,  he  informed  her  of  everything 
that  had  happened.  He  next  awoke  his 
friends,  who  were  still  sleeping  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  hill,  and  related  to  them 
his  adventures.  He  next  made  love  to 
the  princess  —  was  accepted,  and  they 
were  married  next  day  by  the  parish 
priest  of  Holy  Cross. 

John  and  the  princess,  who  was  aware 
of  her  noble  origin,  lived  many  years 
happily  together,  and  had  several  chil- 
dren. They  dwelt  on  the  north-east  of 
Killoch-liill  in  seclusion  and  content- 
ment; but  John  did  not  like  to  have  his 
lovely  wife  in  a  sphere  so  far  beneath 
her  birth  and  real  rank,  and  expressed 
himself  to  this  effect.  But  she  rei)lied 
that  she  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  her 
present  lot,  and  would  not  desire  to  be 
happier.  John,  however,  could  not  bear 
to  see  her  any  longer  in  such  an  humble 
and  unsuitable  condition,  and  said  he 
would  go  to  the  king  her  father,  and  in- 
form him  of  her  existence.  He  accord- 
ingly procured  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  his  parish  priest  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris;  and  his  wife  gave  him  as  a 
token  a  silk  vest  which  she  was  em- 
l)roidering  for  her  father  the  very  even- 
in^r  on  which  she  was  carried  awav,  and 
hap})eiied  to  have  in  her  pocket  at  the 
time. 
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John,  on  arriving  in  Paris,  imme- 
diately presented  his  letter  to  the  arch- 
bishop, who  introduced  him  to  the  king. 
The  monarch  was  at  first  inclined  to 
put  John  Hackett  to  death,  when  he  in- 
formed him  that  his  daughter  was  still 
living — his  daughter  whom  his  eyes  had 
seen  fall  dead  at  a  ball  several  years  ago 
(for  the  fairies  had  left  in  her  place  a 
body  having  her  exact  likeness).  But 
when  John  produced  the  vest,  he  in- 
stantly recognized  it,  and,  detaining 
John  in  custody,  sent  a  messenger  to 
Ireland  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  his 
statement.  The  messenger  returned, 
bringing  the  king's  daughter  with  him, 
and  the  monarch,  overjoyed  at  receiv- 
ing his  long-lost  child  as  it  were  from 
the  dead,  was  completely  reconciled  to 
the  marriage. 

John  Hackett  was  made  governor  of 
Santa  Cruz,  where  he  amassed  great 
riches,  and  left  sixty  thousand  pounds 
to  the  chief  of  the  Hacketts  in  Ireland. 
And  the  story  is  current  in  Ireland  that 
this  has  caused  such  disj)utes,  and  raised 
such  a  number  of  claimants  among  the 
Hacketts  of  Munster,  that  the  legacy 
remains  still  unpaid. 


-•o«- 


A  RACE  FOR  A  WIFE. 

(from  "IRELAND,  ITS  SCENERY,   ETC.") 

....  A  FEW  days  before  our  arrival 
in  the  south  of  Ireland  an  occurrence 
took  place  which  we  understood  is  by 
no  means  uncommon — a  race  for  a  wife. 

Andrew  Kennedy  and  Mike  Barry 
were  suitors  for  the  hand  of  Peggy  Ma- 
grath.  The  power  which  Irish  fathers 
exercise  over  their  children  is  often  any- 
thing but  gentle  ;  they  dispose  of  them 
in  marriage  frequently  to   those   they 


consider  the  best  bidders ;  and  it  is  no 
small  compliment  to  Irish  women  to 
say  that,  even  in  instances  where  they 
have  loved  others,  they  very  generally 
succeed  in  withdrawing  their  affections, 
and  making  true  and  devoted  wives, 
and  most  affectionate  mothers.  In  the 
case  of  Peggy  Magrath,  however,  one 
candidate  stood  about  as  well  with  her 
father  as  the  other :  both  were  fine  stout 
fellows,  able  to  work  when  they  could 
get  work  to  do,  with  a  cabin  and  a  po- 
tato garden,  "waiting  for  furniture," 
and  both  anxious  to  possess  the  hand, 
heart,  and  little  fortune  of  Peggy  Ma- 
grath. There  are  two  ways  of  winning 
a  woman's  favor  —  the  right  and  the 
wrong:  Andrew  Kennedy  had  chosen 
the  right,  Mike  Barry  the  wrong.  An- 
drew in  the  first  instance  made  sure  of 
the  girl,  Mike  of  the  father ;  and  if  An- 
drew had  been  a  whit  worse  off  in  the 
world,  —  if  his  cow  had  not  been  as 
good,  his  feather-bed  as  heavy,  or  his 
pig  as  weiglity  as  those  of  his  rival,  — 
might  would  have  overcome  right,  and 
Andrew  would  have  had  no  chance  ;  but 
as  it  was,  the  father  finding  that  one 
"  boy  '*  was  as  well  to  do  as  the  other, 
and  that  moreover  the  "  faction"  of  the 
rejected  would  be  too  strong  for  hhn^ 
though  they  would  yield  to  the  lady,  de- 
clared, as  lie  was  walking  home  from 
earlv  mass,  that  he  would  leave  it  be- 
twixt  the  Almighty  and  his  daughter; 
let  her  settle  it  in  God's  name,  and  he'd 
wash  his  hands  of  it  altogether;  only 
she  must  settle  on  one  or  the  other  that 
week,  for  he  could  not  be  having  his 
peace  of  mind  destroyed  with  her  and 
her  sweethearts  any  longer  —  his  house 
was  like  a  fair  or  a  station  with  them 
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for  boys,  that  couldn't  let  the  girl  alone  ; 
and  sure  it  was  well  for  him  and  his 
"ould  woman"  they  had  but  one  daugh- 
ter; for  if  they  had  more  they'd  quit 
the  country  sooner  than  be  bothered  in- 
tirely  tlie  way  he  had  been  with  them — 
for  bachelors ! 

Now  Peggy  was  as  arrant  a  coquet  as 
ever  flirted  a  fan  in  a  ballroom ;  one  of 
those  who  are  born  with  an  intense  de- 
sire to  continue  the  slave  trade ;  who 
delighted  in  tormenting ;  and  who,  whe- 
ther she  cared  or  not  for  a  man,  would 
enjoy  teasing  him ;  indeed,  the  better 
she  loved,  the  greater  her  pleasure  in 
tantalizing  the  object  of  her  affections. 
As  long  as  her  father  wavered  between 
Andrew  and  Mike,  tlie  true  affection 
she  bore  the  former  made  her  dread  los- 
ing him  so  much,  that  she  was  far  more 
affectionate  to  him  than  she  had  ever 
been  to  any  one  else ;  and  once,  when 
her  father  said  something  that  led  her 
to  believe  he  decidedly  favored  Mike, 
she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  de- 
clared she  would  die  sooner  than  marry 
him. 

Now,  when  her  father,  accom})anied 
by  both  suitors,  entered  tlie  house,  and 
had  told  her  there  were  her  bache- 
lors, and  she  must  make  up  her  mind 
which  of  the  two  should  be  her  husband, 
for  he  (her  father)  had  no  mind  to 
keeping  an  old  maid  in  his  house,  she 
blushed  and  simpered,  looked  through 
the  long  lashes  of  her  eyes  without  ever 
raising  the  lids;  and,  to  the  utter  aston- 
ishment of  both  her  father  and  Andrew, 
accepted  Mike's  offer  to  dance  the  first 
jig  with  him  that  evening,  —  completely 
turning  her  back  upon  her  former  fa- 
vorite. 


Mike  having  got  her  consent  to  the 
dance,  eager  to  set  himself  off  to  the  best 
advantage,  bethought  that  his  "brogues  " 
would  look  bad  "  on  the  floor,"  and,  like 
a  fool,  left  the  field  open  to  Antlrew, 
while  he  set  out  to  bf>rrow  his  brother's 
"'  pumps." 

The  opportunity  was  not  h)st  upon 
Andrew,  who  renewed  his  suit,  but  be- 
came thoroughly  perplexed  by  the  way- 
wardness of  woman's  nature  — he  could 
make  nothing  of  her.  '-Indeed,"  she 
said,  "  she  would  as  soon — as  her  father 
was  so  hard  upon  her  —  marry  one  as 
the  other.  Maybe  she  showed  more  fa- 
vor one  time  to  Andrew  than  to  Mike, 
and  maybe  at  another  time  she'd  show 
more  favor  to  Mike  than  to  Andrew; 
maybe  she'd  just  toss  up  for  them — call 
Mike  the  Head  and  Andrew  the  Harp, 
and  so  get  her  luck."  Andrew,  poor 
fellow  I  was  half-mad  with  vexation,  — 
and  yet,  what  could  he  do  ?  He  enter- 
tained serious  thoughts  of  an  abduction, 
but  where  was  the  good  of  it  ?  Sure,  if 
she  was  that  changeable  '*  craythur '' 
she  wasn't  worth  the  having. 

He  offered  to  fight  Mike  for  her,  but 
this  her  father  negatived  at  once ;  he 
would  have  no  fighting  for  a  child  of 
his.  "  But  I'll  tell  you  what,  brave 
boys  I  "  exclaimed  the  old  man  ;  "  I'll 
tell  you  what — do  as  I  did  for  my  good- 
wife,  and  what  no  Irishman  was  ever 
ashamed  to  do  —  run  for  her !  —  every 
boy  in  the  place  is  free-footed  —  run  for 
her,  and  let  the  fleet  foot  win  her ! " 

This  was  agreed  upon.  Both  the 
young  men  were  remarkable  for  ac- 
tivitv,  both  anxious  to  win  a  bride  ;  and 
despite  Peggy's  coquetry,  when  she 
took  her  stand  with  other  girls  upon  the 
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riiiing  ground  that  commanded  a  view 
of  the  race-course,  all  agreed  that  she 
was  worth  ten  times  the  trouble. 

"  ril  tell  you  what  it  is,  Peggy,"  said 
«)ne  of  her  companions,  ''I'd  bet  my 
bran  new  hankecher  that  never  crossed 
my  neck,  barring  this  day,  that  Mike 
will  be  the  haro  I  he's  longer  in  the  legs ; 
and  oh,  my  I  but  he's  the  active  boy  in- 
tirely." 

"  Well,  whoever  wins,  Peg's  luck  will 
be  happy;  that's  all,  I  say.  Suppose 
they  should  both  win,"  added  another, 
•'what  will  you  do  then,  Peggy  dear! 

—  toss  up  for  them  ?  " 

••  There  they  go  !  "  exclaimed  a  third, 

—  while  Peggy's  heart  beat  stout  re- 
proaches at  her  unfaithfulness ;  "  there 
they  go  —  it's  cruel  hard,  so  it  is,  to 
make  them  end  such  a  race  by  coming 
up  even  this  bit  of  a  hill  at  the  long 
run.  Mary  Grady,  do  you  mind  the  day 
Aby  Flynn,  running  the  race  for  his 
wife,  fell  and  cut  his  head,  so  that  the 
grave  was  his  wedding-bed,  poor  fel- 
low : " 

"  rd  rather  they'd  give  up  at  once," 
exclaimed  Peggy,  following  the  con- 
tending parties  with  her  eyes,  and  trem- 
bling from  head  to  foot  at  the  advantage 
which  Mike  had  evidently  obtained  over 
Andrew.  "  I'd  rather  they'd  give  it  up. 
Well,  I  don't  care  who  wins  or  who 
loses,  I'll  marry  which  I  like  I "  she  con- 
tinued, bursting  into  tears,  and  then 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands. 

*'  Oh !  honor,  Peggy,"  they  exclaimed ; 
"sure  you  would  not  be  guilty  of  such 
a  falsity  as  that  ?  " 

'•Tell  me,"  she  answered,  all  her 
coquetry  forgotten  in  anxiety  for  him 
she  really  loved,  so  that  she  dared  not 


look  upon  the  race,  —  "  tell  me,  for  the 
love  of  mercy,  how  it's  going  with 
Am." 

'••With  him,"  repeated  as  arrant  a 
coquet  as  herself.  "  Which  of  the 
hlms  ?  " 

"  Andrew,"  she  breathlessly  replied. 

'^Oh,  be  the  dads  I  I  don't  know," 
she  answered,  winking  her  merry  eyes 
at  her  companions,  while  Peggy  pressed 
her  hands  more  tightly  than  ever  over 
hers.  "  I  don't  know  at  all ;  what  do 
you  thinks  Marj^  Moyle?" 

"  Eh  I  "  said  mischievous  Mary,  "  I 
can't  tell ;  I'm  sure  just  now  it  was  six 
to  one,  and  half  a  dozen  to  the  other. 
But  now  I  ^h  my  I  but  Mike  has  the 
legs  to  be  sure — maybe  he  can't  use 
them — thathi  well,  that  last  spring  he 
gave  bates  all.  Oh,  then,  it's  Mike  that 
will  make  the  fine  husband,  and  no  mis- 
take—  take  yer  hands  from  yer  eyes, 
Peggy,  woman,  —  there's  money  bid 
for  ye  ! " 

"  Open  yer  eyes,  jewel  avourneen !  '* 
said  another.  "  Here,  they're  coming 
up  the  hill  —  that's  right,  shout,  boys. 
Oh,  then,  Mrs.  Mike,  maybe  I  won't 
shake  a  foot  at  your  wedding.  Take 
down  your  hands,  and  look  for  yourself. 
Mike,  yer  a  rale  haro  I " 

The  young  men  were,  as  she  said, 
running  up  to  where  they  stood  ;  but 
not  in  the  degree  Mary  so  mischievously 
intimated.  Peggy  was  literally  \vithout 
the  power  to  withdraw  her  hands ;  her 
feelings  entirely  overcame  her. 

*•*  Take  her,  Mike  ;  vou  well  deserve 
her  I "  exclaimed  the  tantalizing  girls, 
as  Andrew,  panting  and  gasping,  tis- 
cended  considerably  in  advance  of  his 
rival. 
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But  Peggy  lieard  them  not.  Subdued 
by  her  emotions,  slie  liad  fainted  on  the 
8ward.  Such  is  the  overpowering  nature 
of  woman's  coquetry,  tliat  after  she  re- 
covered, and  was  well  assured  of  An- 
drew's victoiy,  she  would  have  played 
fair  Ladv  Dis«lain  if  she  dared;  but  her 
father  interposed,  and  she  is  now  a  good 
wife,  and  the  mother  of  five  small  chil- 
dren. 


KILLARNEY    LEGENDS. 

Ouit  guides.  Sir  Richard  and  Spillane, 
took  advantage  of  our  disposition  to  sit 
awhile  and  rest,  for  the  day  was  very 
fair,  and  the  sun  was  sinking 

•*  With  a  puro  light  and  a  mellow," 

to  enlighten,  and  interest,  and  amuse 
us,  by  relating  some  of  the  legends  of 
the  lakes. 

They  told  us:  —  How  St.  Patrick 
never  came  into  Kerry  ;  but  only  looked 
into  it,  holding  his  hands  out  to  it, 
and  saying,  '*!  bless  all  beyond  the 
Reeks." 

How  Fui  Mac  Cool  kept  his  tubs  of 
goold  in  the  lake  under  Mucross,  and 
set  his  dog  liran  to  watcli  them.  This 
was  ages  ago,  long  before  the  flood.  An 
Englishman — a  grate  diver  intirely  — 
came  over  to  try  wouldn't  he  get  the 
goold;  and  when  he  went  down,  the 
dog  woke  from  his  slumbers  and  seized 
him;  and  I'll  go  bail  he  never  tried  th' 
ex|>erimint  agin. 

How,  when  O'Donoghue  leaped  out 
of  the  windy  of  Ross  Castle,  his  en- 
chanted books  ilew  after  him ;  and 
there  they  are,  O'Donoghue's  library, 
to  be  seen  this  dav ;  onlv  turned  into 


stone,  and  like  tlie  Killarney  guide- 
books, rather  heavy. 

How,  right  under  the  Crebough  there 
w^as  a  huge  carbuncle,  that,  of  a  dark 
night,  lit  up  the  rocks  under  the  lake, 
and  showed  the  palaces  and  towers  of 
the  ould  ancient  city  that  the  waters 
covered. 

How  Darby  got  his  ''  garden,"  a  group 
of  barren  rocks  in  the  Lower  Lake.  He 
asked  ould  Lord  Kinmare  to  let  him 
cut  wattles  out  o'  the  trees  of  Linisfal- 
len.  '••  I  will,"  says  my  lord,  "  as  many 
as  ye  plase,  between  an  hour  before  and 
an  hour  after  midnight."  So  Darby 
took  him  at  his  word,  and  went  to  work. 
But  no  sooner  did  he  touch  the  bark  of 
one  of  the  blessed  trees,  than  he  was 
whisked  away  in  a  whirlwind,  and  flung 
with  a  skinful  of  broken  bones  upon 
the  bit  of  bare  rock,  that  we  call 
^^  Darby's  garden  "  to  this  day. 

How  a  holy  hermit  fell  into  sin,  and 
did  a  hard  penance  for  seven  long  years, 
just  where  the  trees  under  Mucross  dip 
into  the  water.  He  walked  straight  into 
the  lake,  and  stuck  his  holly-stick  into 
the  gravel  at  the  bottom,  and  made  a 
vow  never  to  leave  the  spot  until  the 
kippen  threw  out  branches  and  leaves. 
And  for  seven  years  he  stood  there, 
without  sleep  or  food ;  till  at  last  the 
stick  blossomed,  and  in  one  night  be- 
came a  grate  tree,  and  then  the  holy 
hermit  knew  he  was  pardoned ;  and 
'twas  he  that  did  the  wonderful  cures 
from  that  day  out,  till  all  the  county 
was  running  after  "  the  Hermit  of  the 
hollv-tree." 

How  the  first  O'Donoghue  was  a  tall 
slip  of  a  boy  ;  and  he  was  sitting  in  his 
ould  nurse's  cottage,  when  she  set  up  a 
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screech  that  the  O'Sullivans  were  stal- 
ing the  cattle.  So  up  he  gets,  pulls  an 
ould  sword  out  of  the  thatch,  and  kills 
everj^  mother's  son  of  the  thieving  bla- 
guards.  When  the  fight  was  over,  up 
comes  his  gilly,  and  '•  didn't  we  do  that 
nately  ?  "  says  he  ;  and  "  were  you  helj> 
ing  me  ?  "  says  O'Donoghue.  "  I  was," 
says  the  gilly.  So  w-ith  that,  O'Dono- 
ghue  goes  out  and  sticks  one  of  the  dead 
men  agin  the  wall,  with  his  eyes  staring 
open,  and  his  spear  in  his  fist ;  and  he 
calls  out  the  gilly,  "Kill  me  that  big 
fellow,"*  says  he;  and  the  gilly  was 
frightened  and  tried  to  skulk  off.  "I 
knew  ye  were  a  coward,"  says  O'Dono- 
ghue ;  and  hanged  him  on  the  next  tree. 

How  the  Englishman  inquired  of  a 
Kerry  peasant,  by  what  means  Irehfnd 
happened  to  have  so  many  mountains. 
To  which  tlie  Kerry  boy  made  answer 
thus,  "  Ye  see,  Ireland  being  the  finest 
and  the  best  country  in  the  world,  in 
cooi-se  was  the  last  country  that  Nature 
made ;  and  when  Ireland  was  finished. 
Nature  had  a  dale  o'  stuff  to  spare ;  so 
she  left  it  there;  and  that  makes  the 
mountains." 

How  the  giant  Eel,  that  lives  in  a 
goulden  palace  in  Lough  Kittane,  walked 
one  midsummer  niglit  into  the  Lower 
Lake,  kicking  up  a  bobbery  in  the  halls 
of  the  O'Donoghue ;  for  which  impu- 
dence the  Eel  is  chained  for  ten  thou- 
sand years  to  the  rock  we  call  OT)ono- 
ghue's  piison ;  and  many's  the  man  that's 
heard  its  moans,  and  seen  the  water 
rise  and  fall  above  it,  as  it  twirled  and 
twisted,  trying  to  squeeze  itself  out  of 
its  handcuffs. 

How  Fin  Mac  Cool  fought  at  Ventry 
Harbor,  the  battle  that  continued  with- 


out interruption  three  hundred  and 
sixty-six  days.  And  Dalav  Dura,  the 
champion  of  the  Monarch  of  the  world, 
slew  six  hundred  of  Fin's  best  troops  in 
six  days,  all  in  single  combat;  so  Fin 
successively  killed  Fion  M'Cuskeen 
Loumbunig,  Finaughlaugh  Tracklus- 
keen,  and  the  champion  Dalav  Dura; 
and  fought  so  long  and  so  lustily,  that 
his  limbs  would  have  fallen  asunder  if 
they  hadn't  been  kept  together  by  his 
armor ;  till,  in  the  end.  Fin  totally  de- 
stroyed his  enemies,  and  took  possession 
of  the  field  with  trumpets  sounding, 
drums  bating,  and  colors  flying,  having 
been  fighting  for  it  one  whole  year  and 
a  day. 

How  Macgilli  cuddy  of  the  Reeks  was 
a  boy  or  gilly  to  the  Mac  Carthy  Mor ; 
and  he  went  into  Connaught  to  seek  his 
fortune  ;  and  he  fell  in  love  with  a  young 
lady  and  she  with  him ;  and  he  boasted 
to  her  father  that  he  had  more  ricks 
than  the  father's  land  could  grow  hay 
enough  to  cover  with  hay-bands ;  so  the 
father  sent  a  messenger  into  Kerry  to 
know  tlu^  truth  of  his  riches,  and  whether 
the  young  stranger  had  the  great  for- 
tune lie  spoke  about.  And,  to  be  sure, 
the  daughter  gave  the  messenger  a  liint ; 
so  he  tliravelled  to  Kerry,  and  saw  young 
Maegillicuddy's  father  a  ting  his  dinner 
on  his  knees,  with  heaps  of  rats  all 
about  the  cabin  he  lived  in  ;  so  he  goes 
back  and  tells  the  fair  maid's  father, 
that  the  Macgillicud<ly  had  more  live 
cattle  about  him  than  he  could  count, 
and  was  ating  off  a  table  he  wouldn't 
part  with  for  half  Connaught.  So,  in 
coorse,  the  boy  got  the  girl. 

How  Ossian  used  to  see  w^hite  horses 
riding  through  his  tields.     So,  says  he, 
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by  Jakers,  the  next  time  they  come,  I'll 
mount  one  of  'em,  says  he.  And  he 
did.  And  they  took  him  to  the  Tliier- 
na-oge  —  that's  the  land  of  eternal 
youth ;  and  a  mighty  j^leasant  place  he 
found  it,  wid  beautiful  ladies,  fresh  and 
fair  as  a  May  mornmg.  Only  after  a 
while,  '*I'll  go  home,"  says  he,  "just  to 
ax  how  my  friends  are."  "  Och,  they're 
dead,"  says  the  king ;  "  dead  these  fif- 
teen hundred  years,"  says  he.  *'  Pooh," 
says  Ossian ;  "  sure  I  haven't  been  here 
more  than  a  year."  "Well,  go  and 
see,"  says  the  king;  "mount  one  o'  my 
white  horses;  but  mind,  if  ye  get  oflf 
his  back,  ye'U  be  ould,  shrivelled,  and 
withered,"  says  he ;  "  and  not  the  fine 
bould  gorsoon  ye  are  now."  So  Ossian 
went;  and  he  wondered  grately  to  see 
such  a  many  ould  castles  in  ruins  —  for 
ye  see,  yer  honors,  'twas  after  Cromwell 
went  through  the  country  like  a  blast ; 
bad  luck  to  his  seed,  breed,  and  genera- 
tion :  Amin ! — Well,  Ossian  meets  an 
ould  clargy  going  home  to  holy  Agha- 
doe,  and  he  trying  to  lift  a  sack  o'  corn 
on  his  back ;  and  "  help,"  says  he,  "  for 
the  sake  o'  the  Virgin."  "  Faiks,  I  will, 
honest  man,"  says  Ossian ;  "  for  the 
sake  of  virgin  or  married  woman,  or 
widdy,"  says  he ;  for  ye  see  Ossian  was 
a  hathen,  and  didn't  know  what  the  holy 
father  meant  by  "  the  Virgin."  So  he 
leaped  off  his  horse,  and  in  a  moment 
he  was  an  ould,  shrivelled,  withered 
man,  oidder-looking  a  dale  than  the 
prie«the  was  going  to  help  wid  the  sack 
o'  corn.  So  the  blessed  monk  of  Agha- 
doe  knew  that  the  si)ell  of  the  enchant- 
ment was  broke  ;  and  he  convarted  Os- 
sian ;  made  a  Christian  of  him  on  tlie 
spot ;  and  by  the  same  token,  it  was  to 


a  dale  finer  and  better  country  than  the 
Thier-na-oge,  that  Ossian  was  carried 
that  same  night. 

How  the  blessed  abbot  of  Innisfallen 
walked  for  two  hundred  years  about  the 
little  island  that  wasn't  a  mile  round. 
And  the  way  of  it  was  this: — He  was 
praying  one  morning  early,  before  the 
sun  was  up ;  and  he  heard  a  little  bird 
singing  so  sweetly  out  of  a  holly-tree, 
that  he  rose  from  his  knees  and  followed 
it,  listening  to  the  music  it  was  making ; 
and  the  little  bird  flew  from  bush  to 
bush,  singing  all  the  while,  and  the  holy 
father  following ;  for  so  sweet  and  happy 
was  the  song  of  the  little  bird,  that  he 
tliought  he  could  listen  to  it  forever; 
so  where  it  flew  he  went ;  and  when  it 
changed  its  i)lace,  he  was  again  after  it ; 
the  little  bird  singing  all  the  while,  and 
the  holy  father  listening  with  his  ears 
and  his  heart.  At  length  the  abbot 
thought  it  was  nearing  vesper  time ,  and 
he  blessed  the  little  bird  and  left  it. 
When  he  stepx)ed  back  to  his  convent, 
wlvat  should  he  see  and  hear  but  strange 
faces  and  strange  voices ;  the  tongue  of 
the  Sassenach  in  lieu  of  the  wholesome 
Irish.  And  the  monks  asked  him  what 
right  had  he  to  wear  the  habit  of  the 
holy  Augustines  ?  And  so  he  told  them 
his  name,  that  he  was  their  abbot,  and 
that  he  had  been  since  daybreak  follow- 
ing the  music  of  the  little  bird  that  was 
singing  sweetly  among  the  branches  of 
the  holly-tree.  And  they  made  answer, 
that  two  hundred  years  ago  the  holy 
abbot  had  left  the  convent,  and  wan 
never  heard  of  afterwar<ls  —  and  that 
now  the  heretic  and  the  stranger  was 
ould  Ireland's  king.  So  the  holy  father 
said,  "Give  me  absolution  some  of  ye, 
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for  my  time  is  come ; "  and  they  gave 
him  absolution :  and  just  as  the  breath 
was  laving  him,  they  heard  at  the  lat- 
tice-window the  sweetest  song  that  ever 
bird  sung;  and  they  looked  out  and 
saw  it,  with  the  sun  shining  on  its  wings 


that  were  white  as  sno\v;  and  wliile 
they  were  watching  it,  there  came  another 
bird ;  and  they  sung  together  for  awliile 
out  of  tlie  holly-tree,  and  then  both  flew 
up  into  the  sky;  and  they  turned  to 
the  holy  father  —  and  he  was  dead. 


THOMAS   MOORE. 


[Thomas  Moore  was  bom  in  Aungier  St.,  Dublin, 
in  1780,  of  respectable  Roman  Catholic  parents. '  In 
17m  he  entered  Trinity  College,  where  his  career 
was  more  than  an  ordinary  success.  He  set  out  for 
London  in  1798,  and  early  in  the  following  year  was 
entered  as  a  student  at  the  Middle  Temple.  In  1803 
he  got  an  appointment  in  Bermuda,  where  he  re- 
mained only  about  si  x  months.  From  there  he  sailed 
to  America,  returning  to  England  soon  after.  In 
March,  1811,  he  married  Miss  Bessie  Dyke,  an  ac- 
tress, and  a  native  of  Kilkenny,  with  whom  he  lived 
very  happily.  Tlie  Irish  Melodies  were  completed 
in  1834,  and  are  likely  to  prove  the  most  lasting  of 
bis  works.  Moore's  life  may  be  summed  up  as  *'  an 
untiring  pursuit  of  poetr>',  prose,  and  fashionable  so- 
ciety.*' His  writings  brought  him  £30,000,  yet  he  had 
nothing  to  leave  his  wife  —  his  sole  survivor — but 
bis  diary  in  MS.  In  1^)  he  made  this  sad  entry  in 
his  diary :  "  The  last  of  our  five  children  is  gone,  and 
we  are  left  desolate  and  alone ;  not  a  single  relative 
have  I  now  left  in  the  world."  He  died  at  Sloperton 
Cottage,  Feb.  36th.  1852,  aged  72  years  and  nine 
montlis,  and  was  buried  in  Bromlmm.  Bedfordshire.] 


GO  WHERE  GLORY  WAITS  THEE. 

Go  WHERE  glory  waits  thee, 
But  while  fame  elates  thee, 

Oh !  still  remember  me. 
When  the  i^raise  thou  meetest 
To  thiiie  ear  is  sweetest. 

Oh  I  then  remember  me. 
Other  arms  may  press  thee, 
Dearer  friends  caress  thee. 
All  the  joys  that  bless  thee. 

Sweeter  far  may  be  ; 
But  when  friends  are  nearest. 


And  when  joys  are  dearest, 
Oh  I  then  remember  me ! 

When,  at  eve,  thou  rovest 
By  the  star  thou  lovest, 

Oh  I  then  remember  me. 
Think,  when  home  returning. 
Bright  we've  seen  it  burning. 

Oh  !  thus  remember  me. 
Oft  as  summer  closes. 
When  thine  eye  reposes 
On  its  ling'ring  roses. 

Once  so  lov'd  by  thee, 
Think  of  her  who  wove  them, 
Her  who  made  thee  love  them, 

Oh  !  then  remember  me. 

When,  around  thee  dying. 
Autumn  leaves  are  lying. 

Oh !  then  remember  me. 
And,  at  night,  when  gazing 
On  tlie  gay  hearth  blazing, 

Oh  !  still  remember  me. 
Then  should  music,  stealing 
All  the  soul  of  feeling. 
To  thy  heart  apjiealing. 

Draw  one  tear  from  thee  ; 
Then  let  memorv  brint^  thee 
Strains  1  used  to  sing  thee  — 

Oil !  then  remenilVr  me. 
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WAR   SONG. 

REMEMBER  THE  GLORIES  OF  BRIEN  THE  BRAVE.* 

Remember   the   glories   of    Brien   the 
brave, 
Tho'  tte  days  of  the  hero  are  o'er ; 
Tljo'  lost  to  Monoiiia,t  and  cold  in  the 
grave, 
He  returns  to  Kinkora  J  no  more. 
The  star  of  the    field,  which   so  often 
hath  pour'd 
Its  beam  on  the  battle,  is  set; 
But  enough  of  its  glory  remains  on  each 
sword, 
To  light  us  to  victory  yet. 

Mononia !  when  Nature  embellish'd  the 
tint 
Of  tliy  fields,  and  thy  mountains  so 
fair, 
Did  she  ever  intend  that  a  tyrant  should 
print 
The  footstej)  of  slavery  there  ? 
No!    PVeedom,   whose   smile   we   shall 
never  resign. 
Go,  tell  our  invaders,  the  Danes, 
That  'tis  sweeter  to  bleed  for  an  age  at 
thy  shrine. 
Than  to  sleep  but  a  moment  in  chains. 

Forget  not   our  wounded  companions, 
who  stood 
In  the  dav  of  distress  bv  our  side; 
While  the  moss  of  the  valley  grew  red 
with  their  blood. 
They  stirr'd  not,  but  conquerM  and 
died. 
That  sun  which  now  blesses  our  arms 
with  his  light. 


•  Brlen  Bororahe,  the  great  monarch  of  Ireland,  who 
WM  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cloniarf,  In  the  beginning  of  the 
11th  century,  after  having  defeated  the  Danes  in  twenty.fivo 
engageinentM. 

t  Munnter.  X  The  palace  of  Brlen. 


Saw  them  fall  upon  Ossory's  plain ; — 
Oh !  let  him  not  blush,  when  he  leaves 
us  to-night. 
To  find  that  thev  fell  there  in  vain. 


ERIN!    THE    TEAR    AND    THE    SMILE 
IN   THINE   EYES. 

Erin,  the  tear  and  the  smile  in  thine 

eyes. 
Blend  like  the  rainbow  that  hangs  in 
thy  skies ! 
Shining  through  sorrow's  stream, 
Saddening  through  pleasure's  beam, 
Thy  suns  with  doubtful  gleam, 
Weep  while  they  rise. 

Erin,  thy  silent  tear  never  shall  cease, 
Erin,  thy  languid  smile  ne'er  shall  in- 
crease. 
Till,  like  the  rainbow's  light, 
Thv  various  tints  unite. 
And  form  in  heaven's  sight, 
One  arch  of  peace. 

OH!    BREATHE   NOT   HIS   NAME. 

Oh  I  breathe  not  his  name,  let  it  sleep 

in  the  shade. 
Where    cold  and   unlionor'd    his  relics 

are  laid : 
Sad,  silent,  and  dark,  be  the  tears  that 

we  shed. 
As  the  night-dew  that  falls  on  the  grass 

o'er  his  head. 
But  the  nightnlew  that  falls,  though  in 

silence  it  weeps. 
Shall  brighten  with  verdure  the  grave 

where  he  sleeps ; 
And  the  tear  that  we  shed,  though  in 

secret  it  rolls. 
Shall  long  keep  his  memory  green    in 

our  s<mls. 
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WHEN    HE,   WHO   ADORES   THEE. 

Whkn  he,  who  adores  thee,  has  left  but 
the  name 
Of    his   fault   and    his    sorrows    be- 
hind, 
Oh !   say  wilt   thou  weej),  when   they 
darken  tlie  fame 
Of  a  life  that  ior  thee  was  resign'd  ? 
Yes,  weep,  and  however  my  foes  may 
condemn. 
Thy  tears  shall  efface  their  decree  ; 
For  Heaven  can  witness,  though  guilty 
to  them, 
I  have  been  but  too  faithful  to  thee. 

With  thee  were  the  dreams  of  my  earli- 
est love  ; 
Every   thought    of    my    reason    was 
thine ; 
In  my  last  humble  prayer  to  the  Spirit 
above, 
Thy  name  shall  be  mingled  with  mine. 
Oh  I   blest  are  the   lovers  and    friends 
who  shall  live 
The  days  of  thy  glory  to  see  ; 
But    the    next   dearest    blessing    that 
Heaven  can  give 
Is  the  pride  of  thus  dying  for  thee. 


THE  HARP  THAT  ONCE  THROUGH 
TARA'S  HALLS. 

The  haq)  that  once  througli  Tara's  halls 

The  soul  of  music  shed. 
Now  hangs*  as  mute  on  Tara's  walls. 

As  if  that  soul  were  lied.  — 
So  sleeps  the  pride  of  former  days. 

So  glory's  thrill  is  o*er. 
And  hearts,  that   once   beat   high    for 
praise. 

Now  feel  that  pulse  no  more 


No  more  to  chiefs  and  ladies  bright 

Tlie  harp  of  Tara  swells ; 
The  chord  alone,  that  breaks  at  night, 

Its  tale  of  ruin  tells. 
Thus  Freedom  now  so  seldom  wakes, 

The  only  throb  she  gives. 
Is  when  some  heart  indignant  breaks. 

To  show  that  still  she  lives. 


OH!    THINK     NOT     MY    SPIRITS    ARE 
ALWAYS   AS   LIGHT. 

Oh  I  think  not  my  spirits  are  always  as 
light. 
And  as  free  from  a  pang  as  they  seem 
to  you  now ; 
Nor  expect  that  the  heart-beaming  smile 
of  to-night 
Will  return  with  to-morrow  to  bright- 
en ray  brow. 
No !  —  life    is    a   waste   of    wearisome 
hours. 
Which  seldom  the  rose  of  enjoyment 
adorns ; 
And  the  heart  that  is  soonest  awake  to 
the  flowers. 
Is  always  the  first  to  be  touched  by 
the  thorns. 
But  send  round  the  bowl,  and  be  happy 
awhile  — 
May  we  never  meet  worse,  in  our  pil- 
grimage here, 
Tlian  the  tear  that  enjoyment  may  gild 
with  a  smile, 
And  the  smile  that  compassion  can 
turn  to  a  tear. 

The  thread   of  our  life  would  be   dark. 
Heaven  knows  ! 
If    it  wen^   not  with  friendship    and 
love  intertwin'd ; 
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And  I  care  not  liow  soon  I  may  sink  to 
repose, 
Wlien  tliese  blessings  shall  cease  to 
be  dear  to  my  mind. 
But  tbev  who  have  lov'd  the  fondest, 
the  purest, 
Too  often  have  wept  o'er  the  di*eam 
thev  belie v'd ; 
And  the  heart  that  has   slumberd   in 
friendship  securest, 
Is  happy  indeed    if  'twas  never  de- 
ceived. 
But  send  round  the  bowl ;  while  a  relic 
of  truth 
Js  in  man  or  in  woman,  this  i>rayer 
shall  be  mine,  — 
That  the  sunshine  of  love  may  illumine 
our  vouth. 
And  the  moonlight  of  friendship  con- 
sole our  decline. 


THO'    THE    LAST    GLIMPSE    OF    ERIN 
WITH   SORROW   I   SEE. 

Tho'  the  last  glimpse  of  Erin  with  sor- 
row I  see, 

Yet  wherever  thou  art  shall  seem  Erin 
to  me ; 

In  exile  thv  bosom  shall  still  be  mv 
home, 

And  thine  eves  make  mv  climate  wher- 
ever  we  roam. 

To  the  gloom  of  some  desert  or  cold 
rockv  shore. 

Where  the  eye  of  the  stranger  can  liaunt 
us  nn  more, 

I  will  llv  with  my  (\nilin,  and  think 
the  rough  wind 

Ijvhs  rude  than  the  foes  we  leave  frown- 
ing behind. 


And  I'll  gaze  on  thy  gold  hair  as  grace- 
ful it  wreathes, 

And  hang  o'er  thy  soft  harp,  as  \vildly 
it  breathes ; 

Nor  dread  that  the  cold-hearted  Saxon 
will  tear 

One  chord  from  that  harp,  or  one  lock 
from  that  hair. 


RICH    AND    RARE    WERE    THE    GEMS 

SHE   WORE.* 

Rich  and  rare  were  the  gems  she  wore. 
And  a  bright  gold  ring  on  her  wand  she 

bore ; 
But  oh  !  her  beauty  was  far  beyond 
Her    sparkling    gems,    or    snow-white 

wand. 

^'  Lady  I  dc»st  thou  not  fear  to  stray. 
So  lone  and  lovely  through  this  bleak 

way  ? 
Are  Erin's  sons  so  good  or  so  cold. 
As  not  to  be    tempted   by   woman   or 

gold  y " 

"  Sir  Knight  I  I  feel  not  the  least  alarm. 
No  son  of  Erin  will  offer  me  harm  — 
For  though  they  love  women  and  golden 

store. 
Sir  Knight !  they  love  honor  and  virtue 


more : 


» ••» 


*  ThlA  ballnd  l»  founded  upon  the  following  anecdote :  — 
"  The  people  wore  lu»pired  with  *uch  a  spirit  of  honor,  vir- 
tue, and  religion,  by  the  great  example  of  Drlen,  and  by  hlB 
vxcellcut  adiulniotration,  that,  aa  a  proof  of  It,  we  are  in- 
formed that  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty,  adorned  with 
jewel*  and  a  costly  dresi*,  undertook  a  journey  alone,  from 
one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  with  a  wand  only  in 
her  hand,  at  the  top  of  whicli  was  a  ring  of  exceeding  great 
value ;  and  Huch  an  impre»8ion  had  the  lawn  and  government 
of  this  Monarch  made  on  the  mindo  of  all  the  people,  that 
no  attempt  wuh  made  upon  her  honor,  nor  waa  ahe  robbed 
of  her  clothei*  or  her  jewel*." —  Warntr'H  Uiatory  of  Irtland^ 
vol.  i.,  bOi)k  X. 
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On  she  went,  and  her  maiden  smile 
In  safety  lighted  her  round  the  green 

isle; 
And  blest  for  ever  is  she  who  relied 
Upon  Erin's  honor,  and  Erin's  pride. 

AS  A  BEAM  O'ER  THE   FACE   OF  THE 
WATERS   MAY  GLOW. 

As  a  beam  o'er  the  face  of  the  waters 

may  glow, 
While  the  tide  runs  in   darkness   and 

coldness  below, 
So   the   cheek   may   be   ting'd   with   a 

warm  sunny  smile, 
Though  the   cold   heart   to   ruin   runs 

darkly  the  while. 

One  fatal  remembrance,  one  sorrow  that 

throws 
Its  bleak  shade  alike  o'er  our  joys  and 

our  woes. 
To  which  life  nothing  darker  or  brighter 

can  bring, 
For  whicli  joy  has  no  balm  and  affliction 

no  sting  — 

Oh !  this  thought  in  the  midst  of  enjoy- 
ment will  stay. 

Like  a  dead,  leafless  branch  in  the  sum- 
mer's bright  ray ; 

The  beams  of  the  warm  sun  play  round 
it  in  vain. 

It  may  smile  in  his  light,  but  it  blooms 
not  again. 

THE  MEETING  OF  THE  WATERS.* 

There  is  not  in  the  wide  world  a  valley 
so  sweet 


As  that  vale  in  whose  bosom  the  bright 

waters  meet;* 
Oh !  the  last  rays  of  feeling  and  life  must 

depart. 
Ere  the  bloom  of  that  valley  shall  fade 

from  my  heart. 

Yet  it  7va8  not  that  nature  had  shed  o'er 
the  scene 

Her  purest  of  crystal  and  brightest  of 
green ; 

'Twas  not  her  soft  magic  of  streamlet 
or  hill, 

Oh!  no, —  it  was  something  more  ex- 
quisite still. 

'Twas  that  friends,  the  belov'd  of  my 
bosom,  were  near. 

Who  made  every  dear  scene  of  enchant- 
ment more  dear. 

And  who  felt  how  the  best  charms  of 
nature  improve, 

When  we  see  them  reflected  from,  looks 
that  we  love. 

Sweet  vale  of  Avoca !  how  calm  could 

I  rest 
In  thy  bosom  of  shade,  with  the  friends 

I  love  best, 
Where  the  storms  that  we  feel  in  this 

cold  world  should  cease. 
And   our   hearts,    like   thy   waters,  be 

mingled  in  peace. 


••'  Tbe  Meeting  of  the  Waters  "  forms  u  part  of  that  beau- 
llfnl  aeraery  which  lies  between  Kathdrum  nod  Arklow,  in 
the  ooanls'  of  WIcklow,  and  these  lines  werc^  snggeMted  by 
ATlalt  to  this  romantic  spot,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1807. 


HOW  DEAR  TO  ME  THE  HOUR. 

How  dear  to  nie  the  hour  when  daylight 
dies, 
And  sunbeams  melt  along  the  silent 
sea. 


♦  The  rivers  Avon  and  Avoca. 
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THE   LEGACY. 

Whex  ill  death  I  shall  calnil)"  recline, 

O  bear  my  heart  to  my  mistress  dear; 
Tell  her  it  liv'd  upon  smiles  and  wine 
Of  the  brightest  hue,  while  it  linger'd 
here. 
Bid  her  not  shed  one  tear  of  sorrow 

To  sully  a  heart  so  brilliant  and  light ; 
But  balmy  drops  of  the  red  grajie  bor- 
row, 
To   ])athe  the    relic    from    morn   till 
night. 

When  the  light  of  my  song  is  o'er. 

Then  take  my  harp   to  your  ancient 
hall: 
Hang  it  up  at  that  friendly  door, 

Where  wearv  travellers  love  to  call.* 
Then  if  some  bard,  who  roams  forsaken. 

Revive  its  soft  note  in  i)assing  along. 
Oh  !  k»tone  thought  of  its  master  waken 

Your  warmest  smile  for  the  child  of 


song. 


For  then  sweet  dreams  of  other  days 
arise, 
And    memory   breathes    her    vesper 
sigh  to  thee. 

An<l,  as  I  watch  the  line  of  light,  that 
plays 
Along  the  smooth  wave   tow'nl   the 
burning  west, 
I  long  to  tread  that  golden  path  of  rays. 
And  thhik  'twould  lead  to  some  bright 
isle  of  rest. 


To   grace   your  revel,  when   I'm   at 
rest ; 
Never,  oh  !  never  its  balm  bestowing 

On  lips  that  beauty  hath  seldom  blest. 
But  when  some  warm,  devoted  lover 

To  her  he  adores  shall  bathe  its  brim. 
Then,  then  my  spirit  aroimd  shall  hover, 
And  hallow  each  drop  that  foams  for 
him. 


-•o^ 


WE  MAY  ROAM  THROUGH  THIS 

WORLD. 

We  may  roam  through  this  world,  like 
a  child  at  a  feast, 
Who  but  sips  of  a  sweet,  and  then 
flies  to  the  rest; 
And,  when  pleasure  begins  to  grow  (hill 
in  the  east, 
We  may  order  our  wings  and  be  off 
to  the  west ; 
But  if  hearts  that  feel,  and   eyes   that 
smile. 
Are  the  dearest  gifts  that  heaven  suj)- 
plies. 
We  never  need  leave    (mr  own   green 
isle. 
For    sensitive    hearts,    and    for   sun- 
bri<;ht  eyes. 
Then  remember,  wherever  your  goblet 
is  crownM, 
Thro'   this  world,  whether  eastward 
()r  westward  you  roam, 
When  a  cup  to  the  smile  of  dear  woman 
troes  round. 
Oh  I  remember  the  smile  whirh  adorns 
her  at  home. 


Keep  this  cup,  which  is   now  o'erilow-    |    j^^  En.rland,  the  garden   of   Beauty  is 


i"Ki 


*  **  In  evory  houbo  wan  one  or  two  Iiai-pK,  frci-  to  uM  trav- 
vIlerK,  who  wore  the  moro  curf*«««i*d,  the  more  they  excelled 
iu  mutiic." — O'lI'iUoran. 


kc}»t 
By  a  dragon  of  prud(»ry  i)laccd  within 

call ; 
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But  so  oft  this  unamiable  dragon  has 
slept, 
That     the    garden 's    but   carelessly 
watch'd  after  all. 
Oh!    they  want  the  wild  sweet-briery 
fence. 
Which   round   the    flowers    of    Erin 
dwells; 
Which  warns  the  touch,  while  winning 
the  sense, 
Nor  charms  us  least  when  it  most  re- 
pels. 
Then  remember,  wherever  your  goblet 
is  crown'd. 
Thro'  this  world,  whether  eastward 
or  westward  you  roam, 
WTien  a  cup  to  the  smile  of  dear  woman 
goes  round. 
Oh  I  remember  the  smile  that  adorns 
her  at  home. 

In  France,  when  the  heart  of  a  woman 

sets  sail. 

On  the  ocean  of  wedlock  its  fortune 

to  try, 

Love  seldom  goes  far  in  a  vessel  so  frail, 

But  just  pilots  her  off,  and  then  bids 

her  good-bye.  [1^^}% 

While  the  daughters  of  Erin  keep  the 

Ever  smiling  beside  liis  faithful  oar. 
Through  billows  of  woe,  and  beams  of 

The  same  as  he  looked  when   he  left 

the  shore. 
Then  remember,  wherever  your  goblet 

is  crown'd. 
Thro'  this  world,  whether  eastward 

or  westward  you  roam. 
When  a  cup  to  the  smile  of  dear  woman 

goes  round. 
Oh !  remember  the  smile  that  adorns 

her  at  home. 


LET  ERIN  REMEMBER   THE  DAYS  OF 

OLD. 

Let  Erin  remember  the  days  of  old. 

Ere  her  faithless  sons  betray 'd  her ; 
When  Malachi  wore  the  collar  of  gold,* 
Which   he    won  from  her  proud    in- 
vader. 
When  her  kings,  with  standard  of  green 
unfurl'd. 
Led  the  Red-Branch  Knights  to  dan- 
ger ;  — 
Ere  the  emerald   gem    of   the    western 
world 
Was  set  in  the  crown  of  a  stranger. 
On  Lough  Neagh's  bank  as  the  lisher- 
man  strays. 
When  the  clear  cold  eve  's  declining. 
He  sees  the  round  towers  of  other  days 

In  the  wave  beneath  him  sliining; 
Thus   shall   memorv   oft^n,  in    dreams 
sublime. 
Catch  a  glimpse  of  the  days  that  are 
over: 
Thus,  sighing,  look  tlirough  the  waves 
of  time 
For  the  long-faded  glories  they  cover.f 


COME,    SEND   ROUND   THE   WINE. 

Come,  send  round  the  wine,  and  leave 
points  of  belief 


*••  Thl»  brought  on  an  encounter  between  Malachi  (the 
Monarch  of  Ireland  in  the  tenth  century)  and  the  Daue8»  in 
which  Mahichi  defeated  two  of  their  ciiarapionH,  whom  he 
encountered  Bucce«8ively,  hand  to  hand,  taking  a  collar  of 
gold  from  the  neck  of  one,  and  carrying  off  the  Bword  of 
the  other,  a«  trophies  of  hi»  victory." — Warner*8  llifttory  of 
Jrelatid,  vol.  i.  book  i.\. 

t  It  waa  an  old  tradition,  in  the  time  of  GiralduB,  that 
I^ough  Xeagh  had  Iwen  originally  a  fountain,  by  whotte  sud- 
den overflowing  the  country  wan  inundated,  and  a  whole 
region,  like  the  AtlantlH  of  Plato,  overwhelmed.  He  says 
that  the  flnhermen,  in  clear  weather,  uned  to  point  out  to 
Atrangers  the  tall  ecclexiaHtical  lowers  under  the  water. 
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To   siini)letoii    sages,   and   reasoiiiug 
fools ; 
This  moment  's  a  flower  too  fair  and 
brief, 
To  be    withered    and  stain'd  by  the 
dust  of  the  schools.  i 

Your   glass   may  be   purple,  and  mine    ; 
may  be  blue, 
But,  while  they  are   fiU'd    from    the 
same  bright  bowl. 
The  fool,  who  would  quarrel  for  differ- 
ence of  hue. 
Deserves  not  the  comfort  they  shed 
o'er  the  soul. 

Shall  I  ask  the  brave  soldier,  who  fights    ; 

by  my  side 

In  the  cause  of  mankind,  if  our  creeds 

agree  ? 

Shall  I  give  up  the  friend  I  have  valued 

and  tried, 

If  he  kneel  not  before  the  same  altar 

with  me  ? 

From  the  heretic  girl  of  my  sold  should    ; 

I  lly. 

To  seek  somewhere  else  a  more  ortho- 
dox kiss? 
No,  perish  the  hearts,  and  the  laws  that 
try 

Truth,  valor,  or  love,  by  a  standard 
like  this  I 


SUBLIME   WAS   THE   WARNING. 

SuBi.iMK  was  the  warning  that  Liberty 
si)oke. 

And  grand  was  the  moment  when  Span- 
iards awoke 
Into  life  and  revenge  from  the   con- 
(jueror's  chain. 

Oh,    Liberty  I   let  not  this  spirit  have 
rest. 


Till    it   move,    like    a   breeze,  o'er  the 
waves  of  the  west  — 

Give  the  light  of  your  look  to  each  sor- 
rowing spot, 

Nor,  oh,  be  the  Shamrock  of  Erin  for- 
got 
While  you  add  to  your  garland  the 

Olive  of  Spain ! 

If  the  fame  of  our  fathers,  bequeath'd 

with  their  rights, 
Give  to  country  its  charm,  and  to  home 

its  delights, 
If  deceit  be  a  wound,  and  suspicion  a 

stiiin, 
Then,  ye  men  of  Iberia,  our  cause  is  the 

same ! 
And  oh !  may  Ids  tomb  want  a  tear  and 

a  name, 
Who  would  iisk  for  a  nobler,  a  holier 

death, 
Than  to  turn  his  last  sigh  into  victory's 

breath, 
For  the  Shamrock  of  Erin  and  Olive 

of  Si)ain  I 

Ye     Blakes    and     O'Dounel's,     whose 

fathers  resign'd 
The  green  hills  of  their  youth,  among 

strangers  tv  find 
That  repose  which,  at  home,  they  had 

sigh'd  for  in  vain. 
Join,  join  in  our  hope  that  the  flame, 

which  you  light, 
May  be  felt  yet  in  Erin,  as  calm,  and  as 

bright. 
And  forgive  even  Albion  while  blushing 

she  draws. 
Like  a  truant,  her  sword,  in  the  long- 
slighted  cause 
Of  the  Shamrock  of  Erin  and  Olive 

of  Spain  I 
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God  prosper  the  cause !  —  oh,  it  cannot 
but  thrive, 

While  the  pulse  of  one  patriot  heart  is 
alive, 
Its  devotion  to  feel,  and  its  rights  to 
maintain  ; 

Then,  how  sainted  by  sorrow,  its  mar- 
tyrs will  die ! 

The  finger  of  Glory  shall  point  where 
they  lie  ; 

While,  far  from  the  footstep  of  coward 
or  slave. 

The  young  spirit  of  Freedom  shall  shel- 
ter their  grave 
Beneath  Shamrocks  of  Erin  and  Olives 
of  Spain  ! 


BELIEVE     ME,     IF     ALL     THOSE     .EN- 
DEARING  YOUNG   CHARMS. 

Believe    me,   if    all  those    endearing 
young  charms. 
Which  I  gaze  on  so  fondly  to-day. 
Were  to  change  by  to-morrow,  and  fleet 
in  my  arms. 
Like  fairy-gifts  fading  away. 
Thou  would'st  still   be  ador'd,  as  this 
moment  thou  art, 
Let  thy  loveliness  fade  as  it  will. 
And  around  the  dear  ruin  each  wish  of 
my  heart 
Would  entwiiie  itself  verdantly  still. 

It  is  not  while  beauty  and  youth  are 
thine  own. 
And  thy  cheeks  unprofan'd  by  a  tear. 
That  the  fervor  and  faith  of  a  soul  can 
be  known. 
To  which  time  will  but  make  thee 
more  dear ; 
No,  the  heart  that  has  truly  lov'd  never 
forgets, 
But  as  truly  loves  on  to  the  close. 


As  the  sun-flower   turns   on   her   god, 
when  he  sets, 
The  same  look  which  she  turn'd  when 
he  rose. 


-•o*- 


ERIN,   OH,   ERIN. 

Like  the  bright  lamp,  that  shone  in  Kil- 
dare's  holy  fane. 
And  burn'd  thro'  long  ages  of  dark- 
ness and  storm, 

Is  the  heart  that  sorrows  have  frown'd 
on  in  vain. 
Whose  spirit  outlives  them,  unfading 
and  warm, 

Erin,  oh,  Erin,  thus   bright   tlu'o'  the 
tears 

Of  a  long  life  of  bondage,  thy  spirit  ap- 
pears. 

The  nations  have  fallen,  and  thou  still 
art  young. 
Thy  sun  is  but  rising,  when  others 
are  set ; 

And  tho'  slavery's  cloud  o'er  thy  morn- 
ing hath  hung, 
The  full  noon  of  freedom  shall  beam 
round  thee  yet. 

Erin,  oh,  Erin,  tho'  long  in  the  shade. 

Thy  star  will  shine  out  when  the  i^roud- 
est  shall  fade. 

Unchill'd  by  the  rain,  and  unwak'd  by 
the  wind. 
The  lily  lies  sleeping  thro'  winter's 
cold  hour, 

Till  spring's  light  touch  her  fetters  un- 
bind, 
And  daylight  and   liberty  bless    the 
young  flower. 

Thus  Erin,  oh,  Erin,  thi/  winter  is  past. 

And  the  hope  that  liv'd   thro'  it  shall 
blossom  at  last. 
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OH!  BLAME  NOT  THE  BARD. 

Oh  !  blame  not  the  bard,  if  he  fly  to  the 
bowers, 
Where  pleasure  lies,  carelessly  smil- 
ing at  Fame  ; 
He  was  born  for  much  more,  and  in  hap- 
l)ier  hours 
His  soul  might  have  burn'd  with  a 
holier  flame. 
The  string,  that  now  languishes  loose 
o'er  the  lyre. 
Might  have  bent  a  proud  bow  to  the 
warrior's  dart ; 
And  the   lij),  which  now  breathes  but 
the  song  of  desire. 
Might  have  pour'd  the  full  tide  of  a 
patriot's  heart. 

But  alas  for  liis  country !  —  her  pride 
is  gone  by. 
And  that  spirit  is  broken,  which  never 
would  bend ; 
O'er  the  ruin  her  cliildren  in  secret  must 
sigh, 
For  'tis  treason  to  love  her,  and  death 
to  defend. 
Unpriz'd    are    her    sons,    till    they've 
learned  to  betrav, 
Undistinguished    they    live,    if   they 
shame  not  their  sires ; 
And  the  torch,  that  would  light  them 
through  dignity's  way. 
Must  be  caught  from  the  pile,  where 
their  country  expires. 

Then   blame  not  the  bard,  if  in  pleas- 
ure's soft  dream 
He    should    try    to   forget,    what   he 
never  can  heal ; 

Oh!  give  but  a  hope  —  let  a  vista  but 
gleam 


Through  the   gloom  of  his  country, 
and  mark  how  he'll  feel ! 
That  instant,  his   heart   .at   her  shrine 
would  lay  down 
Every  i^assion  it  nurs'd,  every  bliss  it 
ador'd ; 
While  the   myrtle,  now  idly  entwin'd 
with  his  crown, 
Like  the  wreath  of  Harmodius,  should 
cover  his  sword.    . 

But  tho'  glory  be  gone,  and  tho'  hope 
fade  away. 
Thy  name,  loved  Erin,  shall  live  in 
his  songs; 
Not  ev'n  in  the  hour  when  his  heart  is 
most  gay, 
Will  he  lose  the  remembrance  of  thee 
and  thy  wrongs. 
The  stranger  shall  hear  thy  lament  on 
his  plains; 
The  sigh  of  thy  haq)  shall   be   sent 
o'er  the  deej). 
Till  thy   masters    themselves,   as   they 
rivet  thy  chains. 
Shall  pause  at  the  song  of  their  cap- 
tive, and  weej) ! 


V^HILE   GAZING   ON    THE   MOON*S 

LIGHT. 

While  gazing  on  the  moon's  liglit, 

A  moment  from  her  smile  I  turn'd. 
To  look  at  orbs,  that,  more  bright. 
In  lone  and  distant  glory  burn'd. 
But  too  far 
Each  i)roud  star. 
For  me  to  feel  its  warming  flame ; 
Much  more  dear 
That  mild  s^Jiere, 
Which  near  our  planet  smiling  came  ; 
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Thus,  Mary,  be  but  thou  my  own ; 

While  brighter  eyes  unheeded  play, 
ril  love  those  moonlight  looks  alone, 

That  bless  my  home  and  guide  my 
way. 

The  day  had  sunk  in  dim  showers. 

But  midnight  now,  with  lustre  meet, 
lUumin'd  all  the  pale  flowers, 

Like  hope  upon  a  mourner's  cheek. 
I  said  (while 
The  moon's  smile 
Play'd    o'er   a   stream,   in    dimpling 
bliss) , 

*'  The  moon  looks 
On  many  brooks, 
The  brook  can  see  no  moon  but  this ; " 
And  thus,  I  thought,  our  fortunes  run, 

For  many  a  lover  looks  to  thee, 
While,  oh !  I  feel  there  is  but  one^ 
One  Mary  in  the  world  for  me. 


IT    IS    NOT    THE   TEAR   AT   THIS    MO- 
MENT  SHED.* 

It  is  not  the  tear  at  this  moment  shed, 
When  the  cold  turf  has  just  been  laid 
o'er  him, 
That  can  tell  how  belov'd  was  the  friend 
that's  fled. 
Or  how  deep  in  our  hearts  we  deplore 
him. 
Tis   the  tear,  thro'  many  a    long   day 
wept, 
'Tis  life's  whole  path  o'ershaded ; 
Tis  the  one  remembrance,  fondly  kept. 
When  all  lighter  griefs  have  faded. 


^rts 


?rn» 


Thus  his  memory,  like  some  holy  light. 
Kept  alive  in  our  hearts,  mMII  improve 
them, 

*  These  Hoes  were  occasioned  by  the  Ioh»  of  a  very  near 
and  dear  relative,  who  had  died  lately  at  Madeira. 


For  worth  shall  look  fairer,  and  truth 
more  bright. 
When  we  think  how  he  liv'd  but  to 
love  them. 
And,  as  fresher  flowers  the  sod  perfume. 

Where  buried  saints  are  lying. 
So  our  hearts  shall  borrow  a  sweet'ning 
bloom 
From  the  image  he  left  there  in  dying. 


LOVE'S  YOUNG  DREAM. 

Oh  !  the  days  are  gone,  when   Beauty 
bright 

My  heart's  chain  wove ; 
When  my  dream  of  life,  from  morn  till 
night. 

Was  love,  still  love. 
New  hope  may  bloom. 
And  days  may  come. 
Of  milder,  calmer  beam. 
But  there's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life 

As  love's  young  dream  : 
No,  there's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life 
As  love's  young  dream. 

Tho'  the  bard  to  purer  fame  may  soar. 

When  wild  youth  's  past ; 
Tho'  he  win  the  wise,  who  frown'd  be- 
fore. 

To  smile  at  last ; 
He'll  never  meet 
A  joy  so  sweet. 
In  all  his  noon  of  fame, 
As  when  first  he  sung  to  woman's  ear 

His  soul-felt  flame, 
And,  at  every  close,  she  blush'd  to  hear 
The  one  lov'd  name. 

No, —  that  hallowM  form  is  ne'er  forgot 
Which  first  love  trac'd ; 
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Still  it  lingering  haunts  the  greenest  spot 
On  memory's  waste. 
'Twas  odor  fled 
As  soon  as  shed ; 
'Twas  morning's  wingM  dream  ; 
'Twas  a  light  that  ne'er  can  shine  again 

On  life's  dull  stream ; 
Oh !    'twas  light  that  ne'er   can   shine 
again 
On  life's  dull  stream. 


LESBIA    HATH   A    BEAMING   EYE. 

Lesbia  hath  a  beaming  eye, 

But  no  one  knows  for  whom  it  beam- 
eth ; 
Right  and  left  its  arrows  ily, 

But  wliat  thev  aim  at  no  one  dream- 
eth, 
Sweeter  'tis  to  gaze  upon 

My  Nora's  lid  that  sel<h)m  rises ; 
Few  its  looks,  but  every  one, 

Like  unexpected  light,  surprises ! 

Oh,  my  Nora  Creina,  dear. 
My  gentle,  bashful  Nora  Creina, 
Beauty  lies 
In  many  eyes, 
But  Love  in  yours,  my  Nora  Creina. 

Lesbia  wears  a  robe  of  gold. 

But  all  so  close  the  nvmph  hath  lac'd 

it,  \ 

Not  a  charm  of  beauty's  mould 

Presumes  to  stay  wh(»n»  nature  plac'd 
it. 
Oh  !  my  Nora's  gown  for  me. 

That    floats     as    wild    as    mountain 
breezes. 
Leaving  every  beauty  free 

To  sink  or  swell  as  Heaven  pleases. 
Yes,  mv  Nora  Creina,  dear. 


My  simple,  graceful  Nora  Creina, 

Nature's  dress 

Is  loveliness  — 
The  dress  you  wear,  my  Nora  Creina. 

Lesbia  hath  a  wit  refin'd, 

But,  when   its  points   are   gleaming 
round  us. 
Who  can  tell  if  they're  design 'd 

To  dazzle  merely,  or  to  wound  us  ? 
Pillow'd  on  my  Nora's  heart. 

In  safer  slumber  Love  reposes  — 
Bed  of  peace  !  whose  roughest  part 
Is  but  the  crumpling  of  the  roses. 

Oh  I  my  Nora  Creina,  dear, 
ily  mild,  my  artless  Nora  Creina  I 
Wit,  tho'  bright 
Hath  no  such  light. 
As  warms  your  eyes,  my  Nora  Creina. 


BY   THAT   LAKE,   WHOSE   GLOOMY 

SHORE.* 

Wy  that  lake,  whose  gloomy  shore 
!    Sky-lark  never  warbles  o'er, 
I    Where  the  cliff  hangs  high  and  steep, 
I    Young  Saint  Kevin  stole  to  sleep. 
"  Here,  at  last,"  he  calmly  said, 
'-  Woman  ne'er  shall  find  mv  bed." 
Ah!  the  ninnX  Saint  little  knew 
What  that  wily  sex  can  do. 

'Twas  from  Kathleen's  eyes  he  flew  — 
Eyes  of  most  unholy  blue  I 
She  had  lov\l  him  well  and  long, 
Wish'd  him  hers,  nor  thought  it  wrong. 
Wheresoe'er  the  Saint  would  flv. 
Still  he  heard  her  light  foot  nigh  ; 


*  ThiB  ballad  is  foiiuded  uik)ii  ouc  of  the  many  fltoiic» 
rolutfd  of  St.  Kevin,  whoKO  l)f*«i  in  the  n»ck  is  to  l»«>  •ei'D  at 
Glendalough,  a  moHt  gloomy  and  romantic  fli»ot  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Wlcklow. 
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East  or  west,  where'er  he  turn'd, 
Still  her  eyes  before  him  burn'd. 

On  the  bold  cliff's  bosom  cast, 
Tranquil  now  he  sleeps  at  last ; 
Dreams  of  heav'n,  nor  thinks  that  e'er 
Woman's  smile  can  haunt  him  there. 
But  nor  earth  nor  heaven  is  free 
From  her  power,  if  fond  she  be  : 
Even  now,  while  calm  he  sleeps, 
Kathleen  o'er  him  leans  and  weeps. 

Fearless  she  had  track'd  his  feet 
To  this  rocky,  wild  retreat; 
And  when  morning  met  his  view. 
Her  mild  glances  met  it  too. 
Ah,  your  Saints  have  cruel  hearts ! 
Sternly  from  his  bed  he  starts. 
And  with  rude,  repulsive  shock, 
Hurls  her  from  the  beetling  rock. 

Glendalough,  thy  gloomy  wave 
Soon  was  gentle  Kathleen's  grave  ! 
Soon  the  saint  (yet  ah !  too  late) 
Felt  her  love,  and  mourn'd  her  fate. 
When  he  said,  "  Heav'n  rest  her  soul !  " 
Round  the  lake  light  music  stole ; 
And  her  ghost  was  seen  to  glide. 
Smiling,  o'er  the  fatal  tide. 


SHE  IS  FAR  FROM  THE  LAND. 

She  is  far   from   the   land   where   her 

young  hero  sleeps. 

And  lovers  are  round  her,  sighing  ; 

But  coldly  she  turns  from  their  gaze  and 

weeps. 

For  her  heart  in  his  grave  is  lying. 

She  sings  the  wild   song  of   her    dear 
native  plains. 
Every  note  which  he  lov'd  awaking ; 


Ah!  little    they  think   who   delight  in 
her  strains. 
How   the   heart   of    the   Minstrel   is 
breaking. 

He  had  liv'd  for  his  love,  for  his  country 
he  died. 
They  were   all   that  to  life  had  en- 
twin'd  him ; 
Nor  soon  shall  the  tears  of  his  country 
be  dried. 
Nor  long  will  his   love    stay  behind 
him. 

Oh!  make  her  a  grave  where  the  sun- 
beams rest. 
When  they  promise  a  glorious  mor- 
row! 
They'll  shine  o'er  her  sleep,  like  a  smile 
from  the  West, 
From  her  own  lov'd  island  of  sorrow. 


THIS  LIFE  IS   ALL   CHEQUERED   WITH 
PLEASURES  AND  WOES. 

This  life  is  all  chequer'd  with  pleasures 
and  woes, 
That  chase  one  another  like  waves  of 
the  deep, — 
Each  brightly  or  darkly,  as  onward  it 
flows. 
Reflecting  our  eyes,  as  they  sparkle 
or  weep. 
So   closely  our  whims  on  our  miseries 
tread. 
That  the  laugh  is  awak'd  ere  the  tear 
can  be  dried ; 
And,  as  fast  as  the   raindrop  of  Pity  is 
shed, 
The  go()se-i)lumage  of  Folly  can  turn 
it  aside. 
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But  pledge  me  the  cup  —  if  existence 
would  cloy, 
With  hearts  ever  hai)py,  and  heads 
ever  wise. 
Be  ours  the  light  Sorrow,  half-sister  to 
Joy, 
And   the   light,  brilliant   Folly   that 
Hashes  and  dies. 

When  Hylas  wiis  sent  with  his  urn  to 
the  fount. 
Thro'  fields  full  of  light,  and  with 
heart  full  of  play. 
Light  rambled  the   boy  over  meadow 
and  mount. 
And  neglected  his  task  for  the  flowers 
on  the  way. 
Thus  many,  like  me,  who  in  ytmth  should 
have  tasted 
The  fountain  that  runs  ])y  j)hilosophy's 

shrine, 
Their  time  with  the  flowers  on  the  mar- 
gin have  wasted. 
And  left  their  light  urns  all  as  empty 
as  mine. 
Buti)ledge  me  the  goblet;  —  while  Idle- 
ness weaves 
These  flowerets  together,  should  Wis- 
dom but  see 
One  bright  drop  or  two  that  has   hiWn 
on  the  leaves 
From  her  fountain  divine,   'tis  sufli- 
cient  for  me. 


OH   THE    SHAMROCK. 

Thuough  Erin's  Isle, 

To  sport  awhile, 
As  Love  and  Valor  wander'd. 

With  Wit,  the  sprite. 

Whose  (quiver  bright 
A  thousand  arrows  squander'd. 


Where'er  they  pass, 
A  triple  grass 
Shoots  up,  with  dewdrops  streaming. 
As  softly  green 
As  emeralds  seen 
Thro'  purest  crystal  gleaming. 
Oh  the  Shamrock,  the  green,  immortal 
Shamrock ! 
Chosen  leaf 
Of  Bard  and  Chief, 
Old  Erin's  native  Shamrock  ! 

Says  Valor,  "  See, 

They  spring  for  me. 
Those  leafy  gems  of  morning !  " 

Says  Love,  "•  Xo,  no. 

For  me  they  grow, 
My  fragrant  path  adorning." 

But  Wit  perceives 

The  triple  leaves. 
And  cries,  '*  Oh  I  do  not  sever 

A  type  that  blends 

Three  godlike  friends. 
Love,  Valor,  Wit,  for  ever ! " 
Oh  the  Shamrock,  the  green,  immortal 

Shamrock ! 
Chosen  leaf 
Of  Bard  and  Chief, 
Old  Erin's  native  Shamrock! 

So  firmly  fond 

May  last  the  bond, 
They  wove  that  morn  together, 

And  ne'er  may  fall 

One  drop  of  gall 
On  Wit's  celestial  feather. 

May  Love,  as  twine 

His  flowers  divine. 
Of  thorny  falsehood  weed  'em  ; 

May  Valor  ne'er 

His  standard  rear 
Against  the  cause  of  Freedom ! 
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Oh  the  Shamrock,  the  green,  immortal 
Shamrock ! 
Chosen  leaf 
Of  Bard  and  Chief, 
Old  Erin's  native  Shamrock  ! 


'TIS  THE   LAST   ROSE   OF  SUMMER. 

'Tis  the  last  rose  of  summer 

Left  blooming  alone ; 
All  her  lovely  companions 

Are  faded  and  gone ; 
No  flower  of  her  kindred. 

No  rosebud  is  nigh. 
To  reflect  back  her  blushes. 

Or  give  sigh  for  sigh. 

1*11  not  leave  thee,  thou  lone  one ! 

To  pine  on  the  stem  ; 
Since  the  lovely  are  sleeping, 

Go,  sleep  thou  with  them. 
Thus  kindly  I  scatter 

Thy  leaves  o'er  the  bed. 
Where  thy  mates  of  the  garden 

Lie  scentless  and  dead. 

So  soon  may  /  follow, 

When  friendships  decay. 
And  from  Love's  shining  circle 

The  gems  drop  away. 
When  true  hearts  lie  withered. 

And  fond  ones  are  flown. 
Oh !  who  would  inhabit 

This  bleak  world  alone  ? 


-•o^ 


THE   YOUNG    MAY   MOON. 

The  young  May  moon  is  beaming,  love. 
The  glow-worm's  lamp  is  gleaming, 
love, 

How  sweet  to  rove 

Through  Morna's  grove. 


When  the  drowsy  world   is  dreaming, 

love ! 
Then  awake !  —  the  heavens  look  bright, 

my  dear, 
'Tis  never  too  lat€  for  delight,  my  dear, 
And  the  best  of  all  ways 
To  lengthen  our  days. 
Is  to  steal  a  few  hours  from  the  night, 
my  dear  I 

Now  all  the  world  is  sleeping,  love. 
But  the  Sage,  his  star-watch  keeping, 
love. 
And  I,  whose  star. 
More  glorious  far. 
Is  the  eye  from  that  casement  peeping, 

love. 
Then   awake  I  —  till    rise    of    sun,   my 

dear. 
The  Sage's  glass  we'll  shun,  my  dear. 
Or,  in  watching  the  flight 
Of  bodies  of  light. 
He  might  happen  to  take  thee  for  one, 
my  dear. 


THE  MINSTREL-BOY. 

The  Minstrel-Boy  to  the  war  is  gone, 

In  the  ranks  of  death  you'll  find  him ; 
His  father's  sword  lie  has  girded  on. 

And  his  wild  harp  slung  behind  him. 
''  Land  of  song ! "  said  the  warrior-bard, 

"  Tho'  all  the  world  betrays  thee. 
One  sword,  at   least,  thy  rights   shall 
guard, 

One  faithful  harp  shall  praise  thee  !  " 

1*lie  Minstrel  fell !  ■ —  but  the  foeman's 
chain 

Could  not  bring  his  proud  soul  under ; 
The  harp  he  lov'd  ne'er  spoke  again, 

For  he  tore  its  chords  asinxler ; 
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And  said,  "  No  chains  shall  sully  thee. 
Thou  soul  of  love  and  bravery ! 

Thy  songs  were  made  for  the  pure  and 
free. 
They  shall  never  sound  in  slavery." 


THE  SONG   OF   O'RUARK, 

PRINCE  OF  BREFFNI.* 

The  valley  lay  smiling  before  me, 
Where  latelv  I  left  her  behind; 
Yet  I  trembled,   and  something  hung 
o'er  me. 
That  saddened  the  joy  of  my  mind. 
I  look'd  for  the  lamp,  which,  she  told 
me. 
Should  shine,  when  her  Pilgrim  re- 
turned ; 
But,  though  darkness  began  to  enfold 
me, 
No  lamp  from  the  battlements  burn'd ! 

I  flew  to  her  chamber  —  'twas  lonely. 
As  if  the  lov'd  tenant  Lay  dead ;  — 

Ah,  would  it  were  death,  and  death  only  I 
But,  no,  the  young  false  one  had  fled  I 


*  These  stanzaii  arc  founded  ui>on  an  event  of  motft  mel- 
ancholy Importnnce  to  Ireland ;  if,  ae  we  are  told  by  our 
Irlah  hlfltoriaiiB,  it  gave  England  the  flrst  opportunity  of 
profiting  by  our  dlvlBiona  and  subduing  us.  The  following 
are  the  circumstances,  as  related  by  O'Halloran :— "  The 
king  of  Leinster  had  long  conceived  a  violent  affection  for 
Dearbhorgil,  daughter  to  the  king  of  Meath,  and  though 
she  had  been  for  some  time  married  to  O'Ruark,  prince  of 
Breffni,  yet  it  could  not  restrain  his  passion.  They  carried 
on  a  private  correspondence,  and  she  informed  him  that 
0*Ruark  intended  soon  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  (an  act  of  pie- 
ty frequent  in  those  days),  and  conjured  him  to  embrace 
that  opportunity  of  conveying  her  from  a  husband  she  de- 
tested to  a  lover  she  adored.  Mac  Murchad  too  punctually 
obeyed  the  summons,  and  had  the  lady  conveyed  to  his  cap. 
Ital  of  Ferns."— The  monarch  lioderick  espoused  the  caiAe 
of  O'Ruark,  while  Mac  Murchad  fled  to  England,  and  ob 
tained  the  assistance  of  Henry  11. 

"  Such."  adds  Qiraldus  Cambrensis  (as  I  find  him  in  an 
old  translation),  "  is  the  variable  and  fickle  nature  of  woman, 
by  whom  all  mischief  in  the  world  (for  the  most  part)  do 
happen  and  come,  as  may  appear  by  Marcus  Antonius,  and 
by  the  destruction  of  Troy." 


And  there  hung   the   lute   that   could 
soften 
My  very  worst  pains  into  bliss ; 
While  the  hand  that  had  wak'd  it  so 
often, 
Now  throbb'd  to  a  proud  rival's  kiss. 

There  was  a  time,  falsest  of  women, 

When    Breffni's   good   sword   would 
have  sought 
That  man,  thro'  a  million  of  foemen, 

Who    dar'd   but   to    wrong   thee    in 
thought ; 
While  now  —  oh  degenerate  daughter 

Of  Erin,  how  fall'n  is  thy  fame  I 
And  thro'  ages  of  bonclage  and  slaughter. 

Our  country  shall  bleed  for  thy  shame  I 

Already,  the  curse  is  upon  her. 

And  strangers  her  valleys  profane  ; 

They  come  to  divide,  to  dishonor. 
And  tyrants  they  long  will  remain. 

But  onward !  —  the  green  banner  rear- 

Go,  flesh  every  sword  to  the  hilt ; 
On  our  side  is  Virtue  and  Erin, 
On  theirs  is  the  Saxon  and  Guilt. 


OH!   HAD   WE   SOME   BRIGHT  LITTLE 
ISLE   OF   OUR   OWN. 

Oh  !  had  we  some  bright  little  isle  of  our 

own, 
In  a   blue   summer   ocean,  far   off  and 

alone, 
Where  a  leaf   never   dies   iu  the   still 

blooming  bowers. 
And  the  bee   banquets   on   through   a 

whole  year  of  flowers  ; 
Where  the  sun  loves  to  pause 

With  so  fond  si  delay. 
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That  the  night  only  draws 

And  still  on  that  evening,  when  pleas- 

A thin  veil  o'er  the  day ; 

ure  fills  up 

Where  simply  to  feel  that  we  breathe, 

To  the  higliest  top  sparkle  each  heart 

that  we  live. 

and  each  cup. 

Is  worth  the  best  joy  that  life  elsewhere 

Where'er  my  path  lies,  be  it  gloomy  or 

can  give. 

bright. 

There,  with  souls  ever  ardent  and  pure 

as  the  clime. 
We  should  love,  as  they  lov'd  in  the  first 

golden  time ; 
The  glow  of  the  sunshine,  the  balm  of 

the  air, 
Would  steal  to  our  hearts,  and  make  all 

summer  there. 
With  affection  as  free 

From  decline  as  the  bowers. 
And,  with  hope,  like  the  bee, 

Living  always  on  flowers. 
Our  life  should  resemble  a  long  day  of 

Ught, 
And  our  death  come  on,  holy  and  calm 

as  the  night. 

FAREWELL!  BUT  WHENEVER  YOU 
WELCOME  THE  HOUR. 

Fajrewell  I  —  but  whenever  you  wel- 
come the  hour. 

That  awakens  the  night-song  of  mirth 
in  your  bower. 

Then  think  of  the  friend  who  once  wel- 
comed it  too, 

And  forgot  his  own  griefs  to  be  happy 
with  you. 

His  griefs  may  return,  not  a  hope  may 
remain 

Of  the  few  that  have  brighten'd  his 
pathway  of  pain, 

But  he  ne'er  will  forget  the  short  vision, 
that  threw 

Its  enchantment  around  him,  while  lin- 
gering with  you. 


My  soul,  happy  friends,  shall  be  with 

you  that  night ; 
Shall  join  in  your  revels,  your  sports, 

and  your  wiles. 
And  return  to  me,  beaming  all  o'er  with 

your  smiles  — 

Too  blest,  if  it  tells  me  that,  'mid  the 

» 

gay  cheer 
Some  kind  voice  had  murmur'd,  "  I  wish 
he  were  here  I  " 

Let  Fate  do  her  worst,  there  are  relics 

of  joy, 
Bright  dreams  of  the  past,  which  she 

camiot  destroy ; 
Which  come  in  the  night-time  of  sorrow 

and  care, 
And  bring  back  the  features  that  joy 

used  to  wear. 
Long,  long  be  my  heart  with  such  mem- 
ories fiird ! 
Like  the  vase,  in  which  roses  have  once 

been  distill'd  — 
You  may  break,  you  may  shatter  the 

vase,  if  you  will. 
But  the  scent  of   the  roses  will  hang 

round  it  still. 


YOU   REMEMBER   ELLEN.* 

You    remember    Ellen,    our     hamlet's 
pride. 
How  meekly  she  blessed  her  humble 
lot, 


*  Thin  bullad  was  tiugvrfHted  by  a  well-known  and  inter- 
esting Btory  tuld  of  a  cenain  noble  family  in  England. 
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When  the  stranger,  William,  had  made 
her  bis  bride. 
And  h)ve  was  the  liglit  of  their  lowly 
cot. 
Together  they  toil'd  through  winds  and 
rains. 
Till  William,   at  length,    in   sadness 
said, 
*'  We  must  seek  our  fortune  on  other 
plains ; " — 
Then,  sighing,  she  left  her  lowly  shed. 

They  roam'd  a  long  and  a  weary  way. 
Nor  much  was  the  maiden's  heart  at 
ease, 
When    now,   at    close    of    one   stormy 
day. 
They  see  a  proud  castle  among  the 
trees. 
"  To-night,"  said  the  youth,  *'  we'll  shel- 
ter there  ; 
The    wind   blows  cold,    the    hour   is 
late:  " 
So  he  blew  the  horn  with  a  chieftain's- 
air. 
And  the  Porter  bow'd,  as  they  passM 
the  gate. 

"Now,  welcome.  Lady,"  exclainiM  the 
youth,  — 
*'  This  castle  is  thine,  and  these  dark 
woods  all  I " 
She  believM  him  crazed,  but  his  words 
were  truth. 
For  Ellen  is  Lady  of  Rosna  Hall  I 
And  dearly  the  Lord  of  Rosiia  loves 
What  William  the  stranger  woo'd  and 
wed ; 
And  the  light  of  bliss,  in  these  h)rdly 
groves, 
Shines  pure  as  it  did    in    the    lowly 
shed. 


I'D   MOURN    THE  HOPES. 

I'd  mourn  the  hopes  that  leave  me. 

If  thy  smiles  had  left  me  too  ; 
I'd  weep  when  friends  deceive  me. 

If  thou  wert,  like  them,  untrue. 
But  while  I've  thee  before  me, 

With    heart   so   warm    and   eyes  so 
bright. 
No  clouds  can  linger  o'er  me, 

That  smile  turns  them  all  to  light. 

'Tis  not  in  fate  to  harm  me. 

While  fate  leaves  thy  love  to  me ; 
'Tis  not  in  joy  to  charm  me. 

Unless  joy  be  shared  with  thee. 
One  minute's  dream  about  thee 

Were  worth  a  long,  an  endless  year 
Of  waking  bliss  without  thee. 

My  own  love,  my  own  dear ! 

And  tho'  the  hope  be  gone,  love, 

That  long  sparkled  o'er  our  way. 
Oh !  we  shall  jcmrney  on,  love, 

More  safely,  without  its  ray. 
Far  better  lights  shall  win  me 

Along  the  path  I've  yet  to  roam :  — 
The  mind  that  burns  within  me, 

And  pure  smiles  from  thee  at  home. 

Thus,  when  the  lamp  that  lighted 

The  traveller,  at  first  goes  out. 
He  feels  awhile  benighted, 

And  looks  round  in  fear  and  doubt. 
But  soon,  the  i)rospect  clearing. 

By  cloudless  starlight  on  he  treads, 
And  thinks  no  lamp  so  cheering 

As  that  light  which  Heaven  sheds. 

COME   O'ER   THE   SEA. 

CoMK  o'er  the  sea, 
Maiden,  with  me. 
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Mine     thro'    sunshine,     stonn,    and 
snows ; 

Seasons  may  roll, 
But  the  true  soul 
Burns  the  same,  where'er  it.  goes. 
I^et  fate  frown  on,  so  we  love  and  part 

not; 
'Tis  life  where  thou  art,  'tis  death  where 
thou  art  not. 

Then  come  o'er  the  sea. 
Maiden,  with  me. 
Come  wherever  the  wild  wind  blows ; 
Seasons  may  roll, 
But  the  true  soul 
Burns  the  same  where'er  it  goes. 

Was  not  the  sea 
Made  for  the  Free, 
Land  for  courts  and  chains  alone  ? 
Here  we  are  slaves. 
But,  on  the  waves. 
Love  and  Liberty  's  all  our  own. 
No   eye   to   watch,   and  no  tongue    to 

wound  us. 
All  earth  forgot,  and  all  heaven  around 
us, — 

Then  come  o'er  the  sea. 
Maiden,  with  me. 
Mine     thro'    sunshine,     storm,    and 
snows ; 

Seasons  may  roll. 
But  the  true  soul 
Burns  the  same  where'er  it  goes. 


HAS   SORROW   THY   YOUNQ   DAYS 

SHADED. 

Has  sorrow  thy  young  days  shaded. 
As  clouds  o'er  the  morning  fleet  ? 

Too  fast  have  those  young  days  faded. 
That  even  in  sorrow  were  sweet? 

Does  Time  with  his  cold  wing  wither 
Each  feeling  that  once  was  dear  ?  — 


Then,  child  of  misfortune,  come  hither, 
I'll  weep  ^vith  thee,  tear  for  tear. 

Has  love  to  that  soul,  so  tender. 

Been  like  our  Lagenian  mine, 
Where  sparkles  of  golden  splendor 

All  over  the  surface  shine  — 
But,  if  in  pursuit  we  go  deeper, 

Allur'd  by  the  gleam  that  shone, 
Ah  !  false  as  the  dream  of  the  sleeper, 

Like  Love,  the  bright  ore  is  gone. 

Has  Hope,  like  the  bird  in  the  story. 

That  flitted  from  tree  to  tree 
With  the  talisman's  glittering  glory  — 

Has  Hope  been  that  bird  to  thee  ? 
On  branch  after  branch  alighting, 

The  gem  did  she  still  display. 
And,  when  nearest  and  most  inviting. 

Then  waft  the  fair  gem  away  ? 

If  thus  the  young  hours  have  fleeted. 

When  sorrow  itself  looked  bright. 
If  thus  the  fair  hope  hath  cheated. 

That  led  thee  along  so  light ; 
If  thus  the  cold  world  now  wither 

Each  feeling  that  once  was  dear  ;  — 
Come,  child  of  misfortune,  come  hither, 

I'll  weep  with  thee,  tear  for  tear. 


WHEN    FIRST   I   MET   THEE. 

When  first  I  met  thee,  warm  and  young, 

There  shone  such  truth  about  thee. 
And  on  thy  lip  such  promise  hung, 

I  did  not  dare  to  doubt  thee. 
I  saw  thee  change,  yet  still  relied, 
Still  chuig  with  liope  the  fonder. 
And  thought,  tho'  false  to  all  beside, 
From  me  thou  could'st  not  wander. 
But  go,  deceiver  !  go  ; 

The    heart,  whose    hopes    ccmld 
make  it 
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Trust  one  so  false,  so  low. 

Deserves     that     thou    should'st 
break  it. 

When  every  tongue  thy  follies  iiam'd, 

I  fled  the  unwelcome  story  ; 
Or  found,  in  ev'n  the  faults  they  blam'd, 

Some  gleams  of  future  glory. 
I  still  was  true,  when  nearer  friends 

( -onspired  to  wrong,  to  slight  thee  ; 
The  heart  that  now  thy  falsehood  rends. 
Would  then  have  bled  to  right  thee. 
But  go,  deceiver  !  go  ; 

Some  day,  perhaps,  thou'lt  waken 
From  pleasure's  dream,  to  know 
The  grief  of  hearts  forsaken. 

Even  now,  tho'  youth  its  bloom  has  shed. 

No  lights  of  age  adorn  thee : 
The  few,  who  lov'd  thee  once,  have  fled. 

And  they  who  flatter  scorn  thee. 
Thy  midnight  cup  is  pledged  to  slaves. 

No  genial  ties  enwreathe  it ; 
The  smiling  there,  like  light  on  graves. 
Has  rank  cold  hearts  beneatli  it. 
Go  —  go — tho'  worlds  were  thine, 

I  would  not  now  surrender 
One  taintless  tear  of  mine 
For  all  thy  guilty  splendor  ! 

And  days  may  come,  thou  false  one  I  yet, 

When  even  those  ties  shall  sever ; 
When  thou  wilt  call,  with  vain  regret. 

On  her  thou  \st  h)st  for  ever; 
On  her  who,  in  thy  fortune's  fall, 

With  smiles  had  still  receivM  thee. 
And  gladly  died  to  prove  thee  all 
Her  fancy  first  believM  thee. 
Go  —  go  —  'tis  vain  to  curse, 

'Tis  weakness  to  uj)braid  thee. 
Hate  cannot  wish  thee  worse 

Than  guilt  and  shame  have  ma<le 
thee. 


^i^ 


THE  TIME   rVE   LOST   IN  WOOING. 

The  time  I've  lost  in  wooing, 
In  watching  and  pursuing 

The  light,  that  lies 

In  woman's  eyes. 
Has  been  my  heart's  undoing. 
Tho'  Wisdom  oft  has  sought  me, 
I  scorn'd  the  lore  she  brought  me ; 

My  only  books 

Were  woman's  looks, 
And  folly  '  s  all  they've  taught  me. 

Her  smile  when  Beauty  granted, 
I  hung  with  gaze  enchanted. 

Like  him  the  Sprite,* 

Whom  maids  by  night 
Oft  meet  in  glen  that's  haunted. 
Like  him,  too,  Beauty  won  me, 
But  while  her  eyes  were  on  me, 

If  once  their  ray 

Was  turn'd  away. 
Oh  I  winds  could  not  outrun  me. 

And  are  those  follies  going  ? 
And  is  my  proud  heart  growing 

Too  cold  or  wise 

For  brilliant  eyes 
Again  to  set  it  gh)wing? 
No,  vain,  alas  I  th'  endeavor 
From  bonds  so  sweet  to  sever; 

Poor  Wisdom's  chance 

Against  a  glance 
Is  now  as  weak  as  ever. 


WHERE   IS  THE   SLAVE? 

Oh,  where  \s  the  slave  so  lowlv, 
Condennied  to  chains  unholv, 


*  This  alludes  to  a  kind  of  Irish  fairy,  which  ifl  to  be  met 
with,  they  suy,  in  thc'lieldii  at  dusk.  As  long  ns  you  keep 
your  eyert  upon  him,  he  In  fixed,  and  in  your  power;  —  but 
the  moment  you  look  away  (and  he  is  ingenious  in  fumish- 
ins  some  inducement)  he  vanishes. 
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Who,  could  he  burst 

His  bonds  at  first, 
Would  pine  beneath  them  slowly? 
What  soul,  whose  wrongs  degrade  it, 
Would  wait  till  time  deeay'd  it, 

When  thus  its  wing 

At  once  may  spring 
To  the  throne  of  Him  who  made  it  ? 

Farewell,  Erin, — farewell,  all, 
Who  live  to  weep  our  fall  I 

Less  dear  the  laurel  growing. 
Alive,  untouch'd  and  blowing. 

Than  that,  whose  braid 

Is  pluck'd  to  shade 
The  brows  with  victory  glowing. 
We  tread  the  laud  that  bore  us. 
Her  green  flag  glitters  o'er  us. 

The  friends  we've  tried 

Are  by  our  side. 
And  the  foe  we  hate  before  us. 

Farewell,  Erin, — farewell,  all. 
Who  live  to  weep  wur  fall  I 


COME,    REST   IN    THIS   BOSOM. 

Come,  rest    in    this    bosom,   my   own 

stricken  deer, 
Tho'  the  herd  have  fled  from  thee,  thv 

home  is  still  here  ; 
Here  still  is  the  smile,  that  no  cloud  can 

o'ercast. 
And  a  heart  and  a  hand  all  thy  own  to 

the  last. 

Oh  I  what  was  love  made  for,  if  'tis  not 

the  same 
Thro'  joy  and  thro'  torment,  thro'  glory 

and  shame  ? 


I  know  not,  I  ask  not,  if  guilt 's  in  that 

heart, 
I  but  know  that  I  love  thee,  whatever 

thou  art. 

Thou  hast  call'd  me  thy  Angel  in  mo- 
ments of  bliss. 

And  thy  Angel  I'll  be,  'mid  the  horrors 
of  this, — 

Thro'  the  furnace,  unshrinking,  thy 
steps  to  pursue. 

And  shield  thee,  and  save  thee, —  or 
perish  there  too. 


'TIS    GONE,   AND  FOR   EVER. 

'Tis  gone,  and  for  ever,  the  light  we 

saw  breaking. 
Like   Heaven's   first   dawn   o'er   the 

sleep  of  the  dead  — 
When  Man,  from  the  slumber  of  ages 

awaking, 
Look'd  upward,  and  blessed  the  pure 

ray,  ere  it  fled. 
'Tis  gone,  and  the  gleams  it  has  left  of 

its  burning 
Rut  deepen  the  long  night  of  bondage 

and  mourning. 
That  dark  o'er  the  kingdoms  of  earth  is 

returning, 
And  darkest  of  all,  hapless  Erin,  o'er 

thee. 

For  high  was  thy  hope,  when  those  glo- 
ries were  darting 
Around  thee,  thro'  all  the  gross  clouds 
of  the  world ; 
When    Truth,  from  her   fetters   indig- 
nautlv  starting. 
At  once,  like  a  Sun-burst,  her  banner 
unfurl'd. 
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Oh  I  never  shall  earth  see  a  moment  so 
splendid ! 

Then,  then  —  had  one  Hymn  of  Deliver- 
ance blended 

The  tongnes  of  all  nations  —  how  sweet 
had  ascended 
The  first  note  of  Liberty,  Erin,  from 
thee ! 

But,  shame  on  those  tyrants,  wlio  envied 
the  blessing ! 
And  shame  on  the  light  race,  unwor- 
thy its  good. 

Who,  at  Death's  reeking  altar,  like  fu- 
ries, caressing 
The  young  hope  of  Freedom,  baptiz'd 
it  in  blood. 

Then  vanish'd  for  ever  that  fair,  sunny 
vision. 

Which,  spite  of  the  slavish,   the   cold 
heart's  derision, 

Shall  long  be  remember'd,  pure,  bright, 
and  elysian, 
As  first  it   arose,  my   lost   Erin,  on 
thee. 


I   SAW   FROM   THE   BEACH. 

I  SAW  from  the  beach,  when  the  morn- 
ing was  shining, 
A  bark  o'er  the  waters  move  gloriously 
on; 
I  came  when  the  sun  o'er  that  beach 
was  declining. 
The  bark  was  still  there,  but  the  wa- 
ters were  gone. 

And  such  is  the  fate  of  our  life's  early 
promise. 
So  passing  the  spring-tide  of  joy  we 
have  known; 


Each  wave,  that  we  danc'd  on  at  morn- 
ing, ebbs  from  us, 
And  leaves  us,  at  eve,  on  the  bleak 
shore  alone. 

Ne'er  tell  me  of  glories,  serenely  adorn- 
ing 
The  close  of  our  day,  the  calm  eve  of 
our  night ;  — 
Give  me  back,  give  me  back  the  wild 
freshness  of  Morning, 
Her  clouds  and  her  tears  are  worth 
Evening's  best  light. 

Oh,  who  would  not  welcome  that  mo- 
ment's returning. 
When  passion  first  wak'd  a  new  life 
thro'  his  frame. 
And  his  soul,  like  the  wood,  that  grows 
precious  in  burning. 
Gave  out  all  its  sweets  to  love's  ex- 
quisite flame. 

FILL  THE  BUMPER  FAIR. 

Fill  the  bumper  fair  ! 

Every  drop  we  sprinkle 
O'er  the  brow  of  Care 

Smootlis  awav  a  wrinkle. 
Wit's  electric  flame 

Ne'er  so  swiftly  passes. 
As  when  thro'  the  frame 

It  shoots  from  brimming  glasses. 
Fill  the  bumper  fair  ! 

Every  drop  we  sprinkle 
O'er  the  brow  of  Care 

Smooths  away  a  wrinkle. 

Sages  can,  they  say. 

Grasp  the  lightning's  pinions, 
And  bring  down  its  ray 

From  the  starr'd  domiuiontt:  — 
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So  we,  Sages,  sit, 

And,  'mid  bumpers  bright'uing, 
From  the  Heaven  of  Wit 

Draw  down  all  its  lightning. 

Would'st  thou  know  what  first 

Made  our  souls  inherit 
This  ennobling  thirst 

For  wine's  celestial  spirit? 
It  ehanc'd  upon  that  day, 

When,  as  bards  inform  us, 
Prometheus  stole  away 

The  living  fires  that  warm  us : 

The  careless  Youth,  when  up 

To  Glory's  fount  aspiring, 
Took  nor  urn  nor  cup 

To  hide  the  pilfer'd  fire  in. — 
But  oh,  his  joy,  when,  round 

The  halls  of  Heaven  spying. 
Among  the  stars  he  found 

A  bowl  of  Bacchus  lying ! 

Some  drops  were  in  that  bowl. 

Remains  of  last  night's  pleasure. 
With  which  the  Sparks  of  Soul 

Mix'd  their  burning  treasure. 
Hence  the  goblet's  shower 

Hath  such  spells  to  win  us ; 
Hence  its  mighty  power 

O'er  that  flame  within  us. 
Fill  the  bumper  fair ! 

Every  drop  we  sprinkle 
O'er  the  brow  of  Care 

Smooths  away  a  wrinkle. 


DEAR  HARP  OF    MY   COUNTRY. 

Dear  Harp  of  my  country !  in  darkness 
I  found  thee, 
The  cold  chain  of  silence  had  hung 
o'er  thee  long, 


When  proudly,  my  own  Island  Harp,  I 
unbound  thee. 
And  gave   all   thy   chords   to   light, 
freedom,  and  song ! 
The  warm  lay  of  love  and  the  light  note 
of  gladness 
Have  waken'd  thy  fondest,  thy  live- 
liest thrill ; 
But,  so  oft  hast  thou  echo'd  the  deep 
sigh  of  sadness. 
That  ev'n  in  thy  mirth  it  will  steal 
from  thee  still. 
Dear  Harp  of  my  country  !  farewell  to 
thy  numbers, 
This  sweet  wreath  of  song  is  the  last 
we  shall  twine ! 
Go,  sleep  with  the  sunshine  of  Fame  on 
thy  slumbers, 
Till  touch'd  by  some  hand  less  unwor- 
thy than  mine ; 
If  the  pulse  of  the  patriot,  soldier,  or 
lover, 
Have    throbb'd  at  our  lay,   'tis   thy 
glory  alone ; 
I  was  but  as  the  wind,  i)assing  heedlessly 
over. 
And  all  the  wild  sweetness  I  wak'd 
was  thy  own. 


MY   GENTLE   HARP. 

My  gentle  Harp,  once  more  I  waken 

The    sweetness    of    thy    shmibering 
strain ; 
In  tears  our  last  farewell  was  taken. 

And  now  in  tears  we  meet  again. 
No  light  of  joy  hath  o'er  thee  broken. 

But,  like  those  Harps  whose  heav'nly 
skill 
Of  slavery,  dark  as  thine,  hath  spoken. 

Thou  hang'st  upon  the  willows  still. 
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And  yet,  since  last  thy  chord  resounded, 

An  hour  of  peace  and  triumph  came, 
And  many  an  ardent  bosom  bounded 

With  hopes — that  now  are  turn'd  to 
shame. 
Yet  even  then,  while  Peace  was  singing 

Her  halcyon  song  o'er  land  and  sea, 
Tho'  joy  and  hope  to  others  bringing. 

She  only  brought  new  tears  to  thee. 

Then,  who  can  ask  for  notes  of  pleasure, 
My  drooj)ing  Harp,  from  chords  like 
thine  ? 
Alas,  the  lark's  gay  morning  measure 

As  ill  would  suit  the  swan's  decline ! 
Or  how  shall  I,  who  love,   who   bless 
thee. 
Invoke    thy    breath    for    Freedom's 
strains. 
When  ev'n  the  wreaths  in  which  I  dress 
thee. 
Are   sadly   niix'd  —  half  flow'rs,  half 
cliains  ? 

But  come  —  if  yet  thy  frame  can  borrow 
One  ])reath  of  joy,  oh,  breatlie  for  me. 
And  show  the  world,  in  chains  and  sor- 
row. 
How  sweet  thy  music  still  can  be  ; 
How  gaily,  ev'n  'nn'd   gloom   suri'oinid- 
ing, 
Th(m  yet  canst    wake    at    i)leasure's 
thrill  — 
Like  Mennion's  broken  image  sounding, 
'Mid  desolation  tuneful  still  I 


IN   THE   MORNING   OF   LIFE. 

In  the  morning  of  life,  when   its  cares 
are  unknown 
And  its  i>leasures  in    all   their    new 
lustre  begin. 


When  we  live  in  a  bright-beaming  world 
of  our  own. 
And  the  light  that  surrounds  us  is  all 
from  within ; 
Oh,  'tis  not,  believe  me,  in   that  happy 
time 
We   can   love,   as   in   hours   of    less 
transport  we  may ;  — 
Of  our  smiles,  of  our  hopes,  'tis  the  gay 
sunny  prime. 
But   affection   is   truest  when   these 
fade  away. 

When  we  see  the  first  glorj'  of  youth 
pass  us  by. 
Like  a  leaf  on   the  stream  that  will 
never  return ; 
When  our  cup,  which  had  sparkled  with 
pleasure  so  high. 
First  tastes  of   the  other ^   the    dark- 
flowing  urn ; 
Then,  then  is  the  time  when  affection 
holds  sway 
With  a  depth  and  a  tenderness  joy 
never  knew ; 
Love,  nursed  among  pleasures,  is  faith- 
less as  they. 
But    the   love  born    of  Sorrow,   like 
Sorrow,  is  true. 

In  climes  full  of  sunshine,  tlumgh  splen- 
<li<l  the  flowei's, 
Tiieir  sighs  have  no  freshness,  their 
odor  no  worth  ; 
'Tis  the  cloud  and  the  mist  of  our  own 
Isle  of  showers. 
That  call  the  rich  spirit  of  fragrancy 
forth. 
So  it  is  not  'mid   splendor,  prosperity, 
mirth. 
That   the  depth  of  Love's   generous 
s]>iiit  appears ; 
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To  the  sunshine  of  smiles  it  may  first 
owe  its  birth, 
But  the  soul  of  its  sweetness  is  drawn 
out  by  tears. 


AS   SLOW   OUR   SHIP. 


/ 


As  slow  our  ship  her  foamy  track 

Against  the  wind  was  cleaving, 
Her  trembling  pennant  still  looked  back 

To  that  dear  isle  'twas  leaving. 
So  loath  we  part  from  all  we  love, 

From  all  the  links  that  bind  us ; 
So  turn  our  hearts  as  on  we  rove, 

To  those  we've  left  behind  us. 

When,   round    the   bowl,   of    vanish'd 
years 

We  talk,  with  joyous  seeming  — 
With  smiles  that  might  as  well  be  tears. 

So  faint,  so  sad  their  beaming ; 
While  mem'ry  brings  us  back  again 

Each  early  tie  that  twined  us. 
Oh,  sweet  's  the  cup  that  circles  then 

To  those  we've  left  behind  us. 

And  when,  in  other  climes,  we  meet 

Some  isle,  or  vale  enchanting, 
Where  all  looks  flow'ry,  wild  and  sweet. 

And  naught  but  love  is  wanting ; 
We  thinK  how  great  had  been  our  bliss 

If  Heav'n  had  but  assign'd  us 
To  live  and  die  in  scenes  like  this. 

With  some  we've  left  behind  us  ! 

As  trav'Uers  oft  look  back  at  eve, 

When  eastward  darkly  going. 
To  gaze  upon  that  light  they  leave 

Still  faint  behind  them  glowing. 
So,  when  the  close  of  pleasure's  day 

To  gloom  hath  near  consign 'd  us. 
We  turn  to  catch  one  fading  ray 

Of  joy  that  's  left  behind  us. 


WHEN  COLD   IN   THE   EARTH. 

When  cold  in  the  earth  lies  the  friend 
thou  hast  lov'd. 
Be  his  faults  and  his  follies  forgot  by 
thee  then ; 
Or,  if  from  their  slumber  the  veil  be  re- 
mov'd. 
Weep  o'er  them  in  silence,  and  close 
it  again. 
And  oh !  if  'tis  pain  to  remember  how 
far 
From  the  pathways  of  light  he  was 
tempted  to  roam. 
Be  it  bliss  to  remember  that  thou  wert 
the  star* 
That    arose    on    his    darkness,    and 
guided  him  home. 

From  thee  and  thy  innocent  beauty  first 
came 
The  revealings,  that  taught  him  true 
love  to  adore. 
To  feel  the  bright  presence,  and  turn 
him  with  shame 
From  the  idols  he  blindly  had  knelt 
to  before. 
O'er  the  waves  of  a  life,  long  benighted 
and  wild, 
Thou  camest,  like  a  soft,  golden  calm 
o'er  the  sea ; 
And  if  happiness  purely  and  glowingly 
smiled 
On  his  evening  horizon,  the  light  was 
from  thee. 

And  tho',  sometimes,  the  shades  of  past 
folly  might  rise, 
And  tho'  falsehood  again  would  al- 
lure him  to  stray, 
He  but  turu'd  to  the  glory  that  dwelt 
in  tl\ose  eyes, 
And  the  folly,  the  falsehood,  soon  van- 
ish'd away. 
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As  the  Priests  of  the  Sun,  when  their 
altar  grew  dim, 
At  the  day-beam  alone  could  its  lustre 
repair, 
So,  if  virtue  a  moment  grew  languid  in 
him. 
He  but  flew   to   that   smile  and  re- 
kindled it  there. 

REMEMBER   THEE. 

Remember  thee  ?  yes,  while  there  's  life 
in  this  heart, 

It  shall  never  forget  thee,  all  lorn  as 
thou  art ; 

More  dear  in  thy  sorrow,  thy  gloom,  and 
thy  showers, 

Than  the  rest  of  the  world  in  their  sun- 
niest hours. 

Wert  thou  all  that  I  wish  thee,  great, 

glorious,  and  free. 
First  flower  of  the  earth,  and  first  gem 

of  the  sea, 
I  might  hail  thee  with  prouder,  with 

happier  brow, 
But  oh  I  could  I  love  thee  more  deeply 

than  now  ? 

No ;  thy  chains  as  they  rankle,  thy  blood 
as  it  runs. 

But  make  thee  more  painfully  dear  to 
thy  sons  — 

Whose  hearts,  like  the  young  of  a  desert- 
bird's  nest. 

Drink  love  in  each  life-drop  that  flows 
from  thy  breast. 


WHENE'ER   I   SEE   THOSE   SMILING 

EYES. 

Whene'er  I  see  those  smiling  eyes, 
So  full  of  hoi)e,  and  joy,  and  light. 


As  if  no  cloud  could  ever  rise, 

To  dim  a  heav'n  so  purely  bright — 
I    I  sigh  to  think  how  soon  that  brow 
i        In  grief  may  lose  its  every  ray, 
I    And  that  light  heart,  so  joyous  now. 
Almost  forget  it  once  was  gay. 

For  time  will  come  with  all  its  blights, 

The  ruined  hope,  the  friend  unkind, 
And  love,  that  leaves,  where'er  it  lights, 

A  chiird  or  burning  heart  behind :  — 
While  youth,  that  now  like  snow  ap- 
pears, 

Ere  sullied  by  the  dark'ning  rain. 
When   once    'tis   touch'd   by   sorrow's 
tears. 

Can  never  shine  so  bright  again. 

TO  LADIES'   EYES. 

To  Ladies'  eyes  around,  boy. 

We  can't  refuse,  we  can't  refuse, 
Tho'  bright  eyes  so  abound,  boy, 

'Tis  hard  to  choose,  'tis  hard  to  choose. 
For  thick  as  stars  that  lighten 

Yon  airy  bow'rs,  yon  airy  bow'rs. 
The  countless  eyes  that  brighten 
i        Tliis  earth  of  ours,  this  earth  of  ours. 
But  fill  the  cup  —  where'er,  boy. 

Our  choice  may  fall,  our  choice  may 
fall. 
We're  sure  to  find  Love  there,  boy. 

So  drink  them  all  I  so  drink  them  all ! 

,    Some  looks  there  are  so  holy, 
!        They  seem  but  giv'n,  they  seem  but 
giv'n. 
As  shining  beacons,  solely. 

To  light  to  heav'n,  to  light  to  heav'n. 
While  some  —  oh  I  ne'er  believe  them  — 
With   tempting   ray,  with   tempting 
ray. 
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Would  lead  us  (God  forgive  them !) 
The  other  way,  the  other  way. 

But  fill  the  cup  —  where'er,  boy, 

Our  choice  may  fall,  our  choice  may 
fall, 

We're  sure  to  find  Love  there,  boy, 
So  drink  them  all !  so  drink  them  all ! 

In  some,  as  in  a  mirror, 

Love    seems   portray \1,   Love   seems 
portray'd. 
But  shun  the  flattering  error, 

'Tis  but  his  shade,  'tis  but  his  shade. 
Himself  has  fix'd  his  dwelling 

In  eyes  we  know,  in  eyes  we  know. 
And  lips  —  but  this  is  telling — 

So  here  they  go  !  so  here  they  go  ! 
Fill  up,  fill  up  —  where'er,  boy. 

Our  choice  may  fall,  our  choice   may 
fall. 
We're  sure  to  find  Love  there,  boy, 

So  drink  them  all !  so  drink  them  all ! 


FORGET    NOT    THE    FIELD. 

Forget  not  the  field  where  they  per- 
ish'd, 
The  truest,  the  last  of  the  brave  ! 
All  gone — and   the.   bright    hope    we 
cherish'd 
Gone    with   them,  and   quench'd   in 
their  grave  I 

Oh !  could  we  from  death  but  recover 
Those  hearts  as  they  bounded  before. 

In  the  face  of  liigh  heav'n  to  fight  over 
That  combat  for  freedom  once  more ; 

Could  the  chain  for  an  instant  be  riven 
Which  Tyranny  flung  round  us  then, 

No,  'tis  not  in  Man,  nor  in  Heaven, 
To  let  Tyranny  bind  it  again  ! 


But  'tis   past  —  and,    tho'  blazon'd    in 
story 
The  name  of  our  Victor  may  be. 
Accurst  is  the  march  of  that  glory 
Which  treads  o'er  the  hearts  of  the 
free. 

Far  dearer  the  grave  or  the  prison. 
Illumed  by  one  patriot  name, 

Than  the  trophies  of  all,  who  have  risen 
On  Liberty's  ruins  to  fame. 

THEY   MAY   RAIL   AT   THIS   LIFE. 

They  may  rail  at  this  life — from  the 
hour  I  began  it, 
I  found  it  a  life  full  of  kindness  and 
bliss ; 
And,  until  they  can  show  me  some  hap- 
pier planet, 
More  social  and  bright,  I'll   content 
me  with  this. 
As  long  as  the  world  has  such  lips  and 
such  eyes. 
As  before  me  this  moment  enraptured 
I  see, 
They  may  say  what  they  will  of  their 
orbs  in  the  skies, 
But  this  earth  is  the   planet  for  you, 
love,  and  me. 

In  Mercurv's  star,  where  each  moment 
can  bring  them 
New  sunshine  and  wit  from  the  foun- 
tain on  high, 
Tho'  the  nymphs  may  have  livelier  poets 
to  sing  them, 
Tliey've  none,  even  there,  more  en- 
amored than  I. 
And,  as  long  as  this  harp  can  be  wak- 
en'd  to  love. 
And  that  eye  its  divine   inspiration 
shall  be, 
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They  may  talk   as   they  will   of   their 
Edeiis  above, 
But  this  earth  is  the  planet  for  you, 
love,  and  me. 

In    that  star   of  the   west,   by   whose 
shadowy  splendor, 
At  twilight  so   often  we've   roam'd 
through  the  dew, 
There  are  maidens,  perhaps,  who  have 
bosoms  as  tender. 
And  look,  in  their  twilights,  as  lovely 
as  you. 
But  tho'  they  were  even  more  bright 
than  the  queen 
Of  that  isle  they  inhabit  in  heaven's 
blue  sea. 
As  I  never  those  fair  young  celestials 
have  seen. 
Why  —  this  earth  is  the  planet   for 
you,  love,  and  me. 

As  for  those  chilly  orbs  on  the  verge  of 
creation. 
Where  sunshine  and  smiles  must  be 
equally  rare, 
Did  they  want  a  supply  of  cold  hearts 
for  that  station, 
Ileav'n   knows   we   have    plenty   on 
earth  we  could  spare. 
Oh !   think   what   a   world   we   should 
have  of  it  here, 
If  the  haters  of  peace,  of  affection  and 
glee. 
Were  to  fly  up  to  Saturn's  comfortless 
sphere. 
And   leave  earth  to  such  spirits   as 
you,  love,  and  me. 

OH    FOR    THE    SWORDS    OF   FORMER 

TIME! 

Oh  for  the  swords  of  former  time ! 
Oh  for  the  men  who  bore  them, 


When    arm'd    for    Right,   they    stood 
sublime, 

And  tyrants  crouch'd  before  them ; 
When  free  yet,  ere  courts  began 

With  honors  to  enslave  him. 
The  best  honors  worn  by  Man 

Were  those  which  Virtue  gave  him. 
Oh  for  the  swords,  &c.  &c. 

Oh  for  the  Kings  who  flourish'd  then ! 

Oh  for  the  pomp  that  crown'd  them. 
When  hearts  and  hands  of  freeborn  men 

Were  all  the  ramparts  round  them. 
When,  safe  built  on  bosoms  true. 

The  throne  was  but  the  centre. 
Round  which  Love  a  circle  drew. 

That  Treason  durst  not  enter. 
Oh  for  the  Kings  who  flourish'd  then  I 

Oh  for  the  pomp  that  crown'd  them. 
When  hearts  and  hands  of  freeborn  men 

Were  all  the  ramparts  round  them  ! 


SWEET   INNISFALLEN. 

Sweet  Innisfallen,  fare  thee  well. 
May  calm  and  sunshine  long  be  thine  ! 

How  fair  thou  art  let  others  tell,  — 
To  feel  how  fair  shall  long  be  mine. 

Sweet  Innisfallen,  long  shall  dwell 
In  memory's  dream  that  sunny  smile. 

Which  o'er  thee  on  that  evening  fell. 
When  first  I  saw  thy  fairy  isle. 

'Twas  light,  indeed,  too  blest  for  one. 
Who  had  to  turn  to  paths  of  care  — 

Through  crowded  haunts  again  to  run. 
And  leave   thee   bright    and    silent 
there ; 

No  more  unto  thy  shores  to  come, 
But,  on  the  world's  rude  ocean  tost, 
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Dream  of  thee  sometimes,  as  a  home 
Of  sunshine  he  had  seen  and  lost. 

Far  better  in  thy  weeping  hours. 
To  part  from  thee,  as  I  do  now. 

When  mist  is  o'er  thy  blooming  bowers. 
Like  sorrow's  veil  on  beauty's  brow. 

For,  though  unrivall'd  still  thy  grace. 
Thou  dost  not  look,  as  then,  too  blest, 

But  thus  in  shadow,  seem'st  a  place 
Where    erring   man    might    hope    to 
rest  — 

Might  hope  to  rest,  and  find  in  thee 
A  gloom  like  Eden's,  on  the  day 

He  left  its  shade,  when  every  tree, 
Like  thine,    hung   weeping   o'er   his 
way. 

Weeping  or  smiling,  lovely  isle  I 
And  all  the  lovelier  for  thy  tears  — 

For  tho'  but  rare  thy  sunny  smile, 
'Tis  heav'n's  own  glance  when  it  ap- 
pears. 

Like  feeling  hearts,  whose  joys  are  few. 
But  when  indeed  they  come,  divine — 

The  brightest  light  the  sun  e'er  threw 
Is  lifeless  to  one  gleam  of  thine  ! 

ONE   DEAR   SMILE. 

Could'st  thou  look  as  dear  as  when 

First  I  sigh'd  for  thee  ; 
Could'st  thou  make  me  feel  again 
Every  wish  I  breath'd  thee  then. 

Oh,  how  blissful  life  would  be  ! 
Hopes,  that  now  beguiling  leave  me, 

Joys,  that  lie  in  slumber  cold  — 
All   would  wake,    could'st     tliou    but 
give  me 

One  dear  smile  like  those  of  old. 


No  —  there's  nothing  left  us  now, 

But  to  mourn  the  past ; 
Vain  was  every  ardent  vow  — 
Never  yet  did  Heaven  allow 

Love  so  warm,  so  wild,  to  last. 
Not  even  hope  could  now  deceive  me  — 

Life  itself  looks  dark  and  cold: 
Oh,  thou  never  more  canst  give  me 

One  dear  smile  like  those  of  old. 


AND   DOTH    NOT   A  MEETING   LIKE 

THIS. 

And  doth  not  a  meeting  like  this  make 
amends 
For  all  the  long  years  I've  been  wan- 
d'ring  away  — 
To    see    thus   around    me    my   youth's 
early  friends, 
iVs  smiling  and  kind  as  in  that  happy 
day  ? 
Though  haply  o'er  some  of  your  brows, 
as  o'er  mine. 
The  snow-fall  of  time  may  be  stealing 
—  what  then  ? 
Like  Alps  in  the  sunset,  thus  lighted  by 
wine. 
We'll  wear  the  gay  tinge  of  youth's 
roses  again. 

What  soften'd  remembrances  come  o'er 
the  heart. 
In  gazing  on  those  we've  been  lost  to 
so  long ! 
The    sorrows,  the  joys,  of  which  once 
they  were  part. 
Still  round  them,  like  visions  of  ves- 
terday,  throng. 
As    letters   some   hand    hath   invisibly 
trac'd, 
When  held  to  the  flame  will  steal  out 
on  the  sight, 
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So   many  a   feeling,  that  long   seem'd 
effaced, 
The  warmth  of  a  moment   like   this 
brings  to  light. 

And  thus,  as  in  memory's  bark  we  shall 
glide, 
To  visit   the  scenes  of  our  boyhood 
anew, 
Tho'  oft  we  may  see,  looking  down  on 
the  tide. 
The  wreck  of  full  many  a  hope  shin- 
ing through ; 
Yet  still,  as  in  fancy  we  point  to  the 
flowers. 
That  once  made  a  garden  of  all  the 
gay  shore, 
Deceived  for  a  moment,  we'll  think  them 
still  ours, 
And  breathe   the   fresh   air  of  life's 
morning  once  more. 

So  brief  our  existence,  a  glimpse,  at  the 
most. 

Is  all  we  can  have  of  the  few  we  hold    ! 
dear ; 
And   oft   even    joy   is    unheeded    and 
lost. 
For  want  of  some  heart,  that  could 
echo  it,  near. 
Ah,  well  may  we  hope,  when  this  short 
life  is  gone, 
To  meet  in  some  world  of  more  per- 
manent bliss. 
For  a  smile,  or   a  grasp   of  the    hand, 
hast'ning  on. 
Is  all  we  enjoy  of  each  other  in  this. 

Kut,  come,  the  more  rare  such  delights 
to  the  heart. 
The    more   we   should  welcome   and 
bless  them  the  more ; 


They're  ours  when  we  meet,  —  they  are 
lost  when  we  part, 
Like  birds  that  bring  summer,  and  fly 
when  'tis  o'er. 
Thus  circling  the  cup,  hand  in  hand,  ere 
we  drink. 
Let  Sympathy  pledge  us,  thro'  pleas- 
ure, thro'  pain, 
That,  fast  as  a  feeling  but  touches  one 
link. 
Her  magic  shall  send  it  direct  thro' 
the  chain. 


SONG   OF   THE   BATTLE   EVE. 

TIMK — THK  NINTH  CKNTUBY. 

Tomorrow^  comrade,  we 
On  the  battle-plain  must  be. 

There  to  conquer,  or  both  lie  low  ! 
The  morning  star  is  up  — 
But  there's  wine  still  in  the  cup. 

And  we'll  take  another  quaff,  ere  we 
go,  boy,  go. 

We'll  take  another  quaff,  ere  we  go. 

'Tis  true,  in  manliest  eyes 
A  passing  tear  will  rise. 

When   we  think   of  the  friends   we 
leave  lone ; 
But  what  can  wailing  do  ? 
See,  our  goblet 's  weeping  too  ! 

With  its  tears  we'll  chase  away  our 

own,  boy,  our  own  ; 
With  its  tears  we'll  chase  away  our 
own. 

But  daylight  's  stealing  on  ;  — 
The  last  that  o'er  us  shone 

Saw  our  children  around  us  play. 
The  next  —  ah  I  M'here  shall  we 
And  those  rosy  urchins  be  ? 
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But  —  no  matter  —  grasp  thy  sword 

and  away,  boy,  away ; 
No   matter  —  grasp   thy   sword   and 

away ! 

Let  those,  who  brook  the  chain 
Of  Saxon  or  of  Dane, 

Ignobly  by  their  firesides  stay ; 
One  sigh  to  home  be  given. 
One  heartfelt  prayer  to  heaven. 

Then,  for  Erin  and  her  cause,  boy, 
hurra  !  hurra  I  hurra ! 

Then,  for  Erin  and  her  cause,  hurra ! 

LETTER   TO   MISS   DOROTHY 

FROM  THE  ''FUDGE  FAMILY  IN  PARIS. " 

What  a  time  since   I  wrote  I  —  I'm   a 

sad,  naughty  girl,  — 
For,  though,  like  a  tee-totum,  I'm  all  in 

a  twirl ;  — 
Yet   ev'n    (as   you  wittily  say)    a  tee- 
totum 
Between  all  its  twirls  gives  a  letter  to 

note  'em. 
But,    Lord,    such   a   place !    and    then, 

Dolly,  my  dresses. 
My  gowns,  so  divine  I  —  there's  no  lan- 
guage expresses. 
Except  just  the  two  words  '^superbe," 

"  magnifique," 
The    trimmings    of   that    which    I    had 

home  last  week ! 
It    is   call'd — I   forget  —  a    la  —  some- 

t;^hing  which  sounded 
Like    alicampane  —  but,    in    truth,   I'm 

confounded 
And    bother'd,    my    dear,    'twixt   that 

troublesome  boy's 
(Bob's)  cookery  language,  and  Madame 

le  Roi's : 
What  with  fillets  of  roses,  and  fillets  of 

veal. 


Things  garni  with  lace,  and  things  garni 

with  eel. 
One's  hair  and   one's   cutlets  both   en 

papillote^ 
And  a  thousand   more   things   I   shall 

ne'er  have  by  rote, 
I  can  scarce  tell  the  difTrence,  at  least 

as  to  phrase. 
Between  beef  a  la  P%yche  and  curls  a  la 

braise. — 
But,  in  short,  dear,  I'm  trick'd  out  quite 

a  la  Francaise, 
With  my  bonnet  —  so  beautiful !  — high 

up  and  poking, 
Like  things  that  are  put  to  keep  chim- 
neys from  smoking. 

Where  shall  I  begin  with   the  endless 

delights 
Of   tliis    Eden   of    milliners,   monkeys, 

and  sights  — 
This   dear   busy   place,    where    there's 

nothing  transacting 
But  dressing  and  dinnering,  dancing  and 

acting  ? 
Imprimis,  the  Opera  —  mercy,  my  ears  ! 
Brother  Bobby's  remark,  t'other  night, 

was  a  true  one  ;  — 
'"  This  mu»t  be  the  music,"  said  he,  "  of 

the  spears^ 
For  I'm  curst  if  eacli  note  of  it  doesn't 

run  through  one  !  " 
Pa  says  (and  you  know,  love,  his  Book  's 

to  make  out 
■Twas  the  Jacobins  brought  every  mis- 
chief about) 
That  this  passion  for  roaring  has  come 

in  of  late, 
Since  the  rabble  all  tried  for  a  voice  in 

the  State. — 
What  a  friglitfiil    idea,   one's    nund    to 

o'erwlielin  I 
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What   a  chorus,    dear  Dolly,   would 

soon  be  let  loose  of  it. 

If,  when  of  age,  every  man  in  the  realm 

Had  a  voice  like  old  Lais,  and  chose 

to  make  use  of  it ! 

No  —  never  was  known  in  this  riotous 

sphere 
Such  a  breach  of  the  peace  as  their  sing- 
ing, my  dear ; 
So  bad  too,  you*d  swear  that  the  God  of 
both  arts. 
Of   Music  and  Physic,  had    taken  a 
frolic 
For  setting  a  loud  fit  of  asthma  in  parts. 
And  composing  a  fine  rumbling  base 
to  a  cholic ! 


But  tlie  dancing — ah  parlez^moi^  Dolly, 

de  ca  — 
There,  indeed,  is  a  treat  that  charms  all 

but  Papa. 
Such  beauty,  such  grace,  oh  ye  sylphs  of 

romance ! 
Fly,  fly  to  Titania,  and  ask  her  if  she 

has 
One   light-footed   nymph  in    her  train, 

that  can  dance 
Like  divine  Bigottini  and  sweet  Fanny 

Bi4s! 
Fanny  Bias  in  Flora  —  dear  creature  I  — 

you'd  swear. 
When  her  delicate  feet  in  the  dance 

twinkle  round. 
That  her  steps  are   of   light,  that  her 

home  is  the  air. 
And  she  only  par  complauanee  touches 

the  ground. 
And  when  Bigottini  in  Psyche  dishevels 
Her  black  flowing  hair,  and  by  demons 

is  driven. 
Oil !  who  does  not  envy  those  rude  little 

devils, 


That  hold  her  and  hug  her,  and  keep 
her  fi-om  heaven  ? 

Then,  the  music  —  so  softly  its  cadences 
die. 

So  divinely  —  oh,  Dolly !  between  you 
and  I, 

It's  as  well  for  my  peace  that  there's  no- 
body nigh 

To  make  love  to  me  then  !  yoxCve  a  soul, 
and  can  judge 

What  a  crisis  'twould  be  for  your  friend 
Biddy  Fudge  I 

The  next  place  (which  Bobby  has  near 

lost  his  heart  in) 
They  call  it  the  Playhouse  —  I  think  — 

of  St.  Martin ; 
Quite  charming  —  and  very  religious  — 

what  folly 
To  say  that  the  French  are  not  pious, 

dear  Dolly, 
When  here  one  beholds,  so  correctly  and 

rightly. 
The  Testament  turn'd  into  melo-drames 

nightly ; 
And,  doubtless,  so  fond  they're  of  scrip- 
tural facts, 
They  will  soon  get  the   Pentateuch  up 

in  five  acts. 
Here  Daniel,  in  i)antomime,  bids  bold 

defiance 
To  Nebuchadnezzar  and  all  his  stuffed 

lions. 
While   pretty   young   Israelites    dance 

round  the  Prophet, 
In  very  thin  clothing,  and  hut  little  of  it. 
Here  Begrand,  who  shines  in  this  scrip- 
tural path 
As  the  lovely  Susanna,  without  ev'n 

a  relic 
Of  drapery  round  her,  comes  out  of  the 

bath 
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In  a  manner  that,  Bob  says,  is  quite 

Eve-anyelic  ! 
But  in  short,  dear,  'twould  take  me  a 

mouth  to  recite 
All  the  exquisite  places  we're  at,  day 

and  night ; 
And,  besides,  ere  I  finish,  I  think  you'll 

be  glad 
Just  to  hear  one  delightful  adventure 

I've  had. 

Last  night,   at   the    Beaujon,   a    place 

where  —  I  doubt 
If  its  charms  I    can  paint  —  there  are 

cai*s,  that  set  out  [air. 

From  a  lighted  pavilion,  high  up  in  the 
And  rattle  you  down,  Doll  —  you  hardly 

know  where. 
These  vehicles,  mind  me,  in  which  you 

go  through 
This    delightfully   dangerous    journey, 

hold  two. 
Some    cavalier     asks,    with     humility, 

whether 
You'll  venture  down  with  him  —  you 

smile  —  'tis  a  match : 
In  an  inst.nt  you're  seated,  and  down 

both  together 
Go  thund'ring,  as  if  you  went  post  to 

old  scratch! 
Well,  it  was  but  last  night,  as  I  stood 

and  remark'd 
On  the  looks  and  odd  ways  of  the  girls 

who  embark'd. 
The  impatience  of  some  for  the  perilous 

flight. 
The  forc'd  giggle  of  others,  'twixt  pleas- 
ure and  fright, — 
That  there    came   up  —  imagine,   dear 

Doll,  if  you  can  — 
A  fine  sallow,  sublime,  sort  of  Werter- 

fac^d  man. 


With  mustachios  that  gave  (what  we 

read  of  so  oft) 
The  dear  Corsair  expression,  half  savage, 

half  soft. 
As  Hyienas  in  love  may  be  fancied  to 

look,  or 
A  something  between  Abelard  and  old 

Blucher ! 
Up  he  came,  Doll,  to  me,  and,  uncovering 

liis  head, 
(Rather  bald,  but  so  warlike !)   in  bad 

P^nglish  said, 
"  Ah  I  my  dear  —  if  Ma'mselle  vil  be  so 

very  good  — 
Just  for  von  littel  course."     Though  I 

scarce  understood 
What  he  wish'd  me  to  do,  I  said,  thank 

him,  I  would. 
Off  we  set  —  and  though,  faith,  dear,  I 

hardly  knew  whether 
My  head  or  my  heels  were  the  upper- 
most then. 
For  'twas  like  heaven  and  earth,  Dolly, 

coming  together, — 
Yet,  spite  of  the  danger,  we  dar'd  it 

again.  [air 

And  oh  !  as  I  gaz'd  on  the  features  and 

Of  the  man,  who  for  me  all  this  peril 

defied, 
I  could  fancy  almost  he  and  I  were  a 

pair 
Of  unhappy  young  lovers,  who  thus, 

side  by  side. 
Were  taking,  instead  of  rope,  j)istol,  or 

dagger,  a 
Desperate  dash  down  the  falls  of  Nia- 
gara ! 

This  achiev'd,  through  the  gardens  we 
saunter'd  about. 
Saw  the  fire-works,  exclaim'd  '"  niag- 
uifi(|ue  "  at  each  cracker. 
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And,  wlieii  'twas  all  o*er,  the  dear  man 
saw  us  out 
With  the  air,  I  will  say,  of  a  Prince, 
to  OUT  fiacre. 


Now,  hear  me  :  this  Stranger  —  it  may 

be  mere  folly  — 
But  who  do  you  think  we  all  think  it  is, 

Dolly? 
Why,  bless  you,  no  less  than  the  great 

King  of  Prussia, 
Who's  here  now  incog. —  he,  who  made 

such  a  fuss,  you 
Remember,  in   London,   with    Blucher 

and  PlatofF, 
When  Sal  was  near  kissing  old  Blucher's 

cravat  off! 
Pa  says  he's  come  here  to  look  after  his 

money, 
(Not  taking  things  now  as  he  us'd  under 

Boney,) 
Which  suits  with  our  friend,  for  Bob 

saw  him,  he  swore. 
Looking  sharp  to  the  silver  receiv'd  at 

the  door. 
Besides,  too,  they  say  that  his  grief  for 

his  Queen 
(Wliich  was  plain  in  this  sweet  fellow's 

face  to  be  seen) 
Requires  such  a  stimulant  dose  as  this 

car  is, 
Us'd   three   times   a   day   with    young 

ladies  in  Paris. 
Some  doctor,  indeed,  has  declared  that 

such  grief 
Should  —  unless  'twould  to  utter  de- 
spairing its  folly  push  — 
Fly  to  the  Beaujon,  and  there  seek  re- 
lief 
By  rattling,  as   Bob  says,  *'  like   shot 

through  a  holly-bush." 


I  must  now  bid  adieu.     Only  think, 
Dolly,  think. 
If  this  should  be  the  King — I  have  scarce 

slept  a  wink 
With  imagining  how  it  will  sound  in 
the  papers, 
And  how  all  the  Misses  my  good  luck 
will  grudge, 
When  they  read  that  Count  Ruppin,  to 
drive  away  vapors, 
Has   gone   down   the   Beaujon   with 
Miss  Biddy  Fudge. 

Nota  Bene.  —  Papa 's  almost  certain  'tis 

■ 

he ; 
For  he  knows  the  Legitimate  cut,  and 

could  see. 
In  the  way  he  went  poising  and  manag'd 

to  tower 
So  erect  in  the  car,  the  true  Balance  of 

Power. 

LETTER   TO   THE   SAME 

FROM  THE  "  FUDGE  FAMILY  IN  PARIS." 

Well,  it  i»nH  the  King,  after  all,  my 

dear  creature  ! 
But  don  t  you  go  laugh,  now —  there's 

nothing  to  quiz  in't  — 
For  grandeur  of  air,  and  for  grimness  of 

feature. 
He  mi(jfht  be  a   King,  Doll,  though, 

hang  him,  he  isn't. 
At  first,  I  felt  hurt,  for  I  wish'd  it,  I 

own, 
If  for  no  other  cause  but  to  vex  Miss 

Malone,  — 
(The  great  heiress,  you  know%  of  Shan- 

dangan,  who's  here, 
Sliow^ng  off  with  such  airs,  and  a  real 

Cashmere, 
While  mine  's  but  a  paltry,  old  rabbit- 
skin,  dear  I) 
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But  Pa  says,  on  deeply  consid'ring  the 

thing, 
'^  I  am  just  as  well  pleas'd  it  should  not 

be  the  King ;  [jolie^ 

As  I  think  for  my  Biddy,  soffetUille  and 

Whose  charms  may  their  price  in  an 

honest  way  fetch. 
That   a   Brandenburgh "  —  (what    is  a 

Brandenburgh,  Dolly?) 
'*  Would  be,  after  all,  no  such  very 

great  catch. 
If   the  R — g — t  indeed  —  "   added   he, 

looking  sly  — 
(You  remember  that  comical  squint  of 

his  eye) 
But  I  stopped  him  with  "  La,  Pa,  how 

can  you  say  so, 
When  the  R — ^g — t  loves  none  but  old 

women,  you  know  !  " 
Which  is  fact,  my  dear  Dolly  —  we,  girls 

of  eighteen. 
And  so  slim  —  Lord,  he'd  think  us  not 

fit  to  be  seen ; 
And  would  like  us  much  better  as  old, 

ay,  as  old 
As  that  Countess  of  Desmond,  of  whom 

I've  been  told 
That  she  liv'd  to  much  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  ten. 
And  was  kill'd  by  a  fall  from  a  cherry- 
tree  then  ! 
What  a  frisky  old  girl !    But,  to  come  to 

my  lover. 
What  though  not  a  King,  is  a  hero 

I'll  swear ; 
You  shall  hear  all  that's  happen'd,  just 

briefly  run  over. 
Since    that    happy   night,   when    we 

whisk'd  through  the  air ! 

Let  me  see,  —  'twas  on  Saturday ;  yes, 
Dolly,  yes, 


From  that  evening  I  date  the  first  dawn 

of  my  bliss ; 
When  we  both  rattled  off  in  that  dear 

little  carriage. 
Whose   journey.   Bob   says,   is   so  like 

Love  and  Marriage, 
"  Beginning    gay,    desperate,    dashing, 

down-hilly. 
And   ending   as    dull    as    a    six-inside 

DiUy !  " 
Well,  scarcely  a  wink  did  I  sleep  the 

night  through ; 
And,  next  day,  having  scribbled  my  let- 
ter to  you. 
With  a  heart  full  of   hope  this  sweet 

fellow  to  meet, 
I  set  out  with  Papa,  to  see  Louis  Dix- 

huit 
Make  his  bow  to  some  half-dozen  women 

and  boys, 
Who  get  up   a  small  concert  of  shrill 

Vive  le  Mais; 
And    how   vastly   genteeler,   my   dear, 

even  this  is. 
Than    vulgar    Pall-Mall's    oratorio    of 

hisses ! 
The  gardens  seem'd  full,  so,  of  coursa, 

we  walk'd  o'er  'em, 
'Mong  orange-trees,   clipp'd  into  town- 
bred  decorum, 
And  daphnes,  and  vases,  and   many  a 

statue 
There  staring,  with  not  ev'n  a  stitch  on 

them,  at  you ! 
The    ponds,    too,    we     view'd  —  stood 

awhile  on  the  brink 
To    contemplate    the    play    of    those 

pretty  gold  fishes  — 
*'  Live    hullion^^''    says    merciless     Bob, 

'*  which,  I  think, 
Would,   if  eoind^  with   a  little   mint 

sauce,  be  delicious  !  " 
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But    what^    Dolly,   what   is  the    gay 
orange  grove, 

Or  gold  fishes,  to  her  that's  in  search  of 
her  love  ? 

Ill  vain  did  I  wildly  explore  every  chair 

Where  a  thing  like   a   man   was  —  no 
lover  sate  there  ! 

In  vain  my  fond  eyes  did  I  eagerly  cast 

At  the  whiskers,  mustachios,  and  wigs 
that  went  past. 

To  obtain,  if  I  could,  but  a  glance  at 
that  curl, — 

A  glimpse  of  those  whiskers,  as  sacred, 
my  girl. 

As  the  lock  that.  Pa  says,  is  to  Mussul- 
men  giv'n. 

For   the  angel  to  hold  by  that  "lugs 
them  to  heaven  ! " 

Aliis,  there  went  by  me  full  many  a  quiz, 

And  mustachios  in  plenty,  but  nothing 
like  liLs ! 

Disappointed,    I    found   myself  sigliing 
out  "  well-a-day,"  — 

Thought  of  the  words  of  T — m  M — re's 
Irish  Melody, 

Something  about  the  "  green  spot  of  de- 
light "  * 
(Which,  you  know,  C-aptain  Mackin- 
tosh sung  to  us  one  day)  ; 

Ah,  Dolly,  my  ""  spot  "  was  that  Saturday 
night, 
And  its    verdure,    how  fleeting,    had 
\vither'd  by  Sunday  ! 

We  din'd  at  a  tavern  —  La,  what  do  I 
say  ? 
If  Bob  was  to  know  I  —  a  Restaura- 
teur^ h^  dear ; 


•  The  young  lady,  whoi»e  memory  In  not  very  correct, 
muBi  allude,  I  think,  to  the  following  linen  :  — 
Oh  that  fairy  form  is  ne'er  forgot, 

Which  First  Ix>ve  traced ; 
Still  It  liog'ring  haunta  the  greenest  spot 
On  Memory**  waste ! 


Where   your  proper  est   ladies   go   dine 
every  day. 
And    drink  Burgundy   out   of   large 
tumblers,  like  beer. 
Fine  Bob  (for  he's  really  grown  super- 
fine:^ 
Condescended,  for  once,  to  make  one 
of  the  party ; 
Of   course,  though   but  three,  we  had 
dinner  for  nine. 
And  in  spite  of  my  grief,  love,  I  own 
I  ate  hearty. 
Indeed,  Doll,  I  know  not  how  'tis,  but, 

in  grief, 
I  have  always  found  eating  a  wondrous 

relief ; 
And  Bob,  who's  in  love,  said  he  felt  the 
same,  quite  ; 
''  My  sighs,"  said  he,  "  ceas'd  with  the 
first  glass  I  drank  you ; 
The  lamb  made  me  tranquil,  the  puffs 
made  me  light. 
And  now,  that  all's  o'er  —  why,  I'm 
—  pretty  well,  thank  you !  " 

To  my  great  annoyance,  we  sat  rather 

late  ; 
For  Bobby  and  Pa  had  a  furious  debate 
About  singing  and  cookery —  Bobby,  of 

course, 
Standing  up  for  the  latter  Fine  Art  in 

full  force ; 
And  Pa  saying, '-  (iod  only  knows  which 

is  worst, 
The  French  Singers  or  Cooks,  but  I 

wish  us  well  over  it — 
What  with  old  Lais  and  Very,  I'm  curat 
If  my  head  or  my  stomach  will  ever 


recover  it ; 


f    ?9 


Twas  dark,  when  we  got  to  the  Boule- 
vards to  stroll. 
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And  in  vain   did  I   look  'mong   the 

street  Macaronis, 
When,  sudden  it  stnick  pie  —  last  hope 

of  my  soul  — 
That  some  angel  might  take  the  dear 

man  to  Tortoni's ! 
We   enter'd — and   scarcely   had    Bob, 

with  an  air, 
For  a  grappe  a  la  jardiniere  call'd  to 

the  waiters. 
When,  oh  Doll !  I  saw  him,  my  hero  was 

there 
(For  I  knew  his  white  small-clothes, 

and  brown  leather  gaiters), 
A    group   of  fair   statues   from  Greece 

smiling  o'er  him, 
And  lots  of  red  currant-juice  sparkling 

before  him  I 
Oh    Dolly,  these   heroes  —  what   crea- 
tures they  are ; 
In  the  boudoir  the  same  as  in  fields  full 

of  slaughter ! 
As   cool  in    the   Beaujon's    precipitous 

car, 
As  when  safe  at  Tortoni's,  o'er  icM 

currant  water ! 
He  join'd  us  —  imagine,  dear  creature, 

my  ecstasy  — 
Join'd  bv  the  man  I'd  have  broken  ten 

necks  to  see  ! 
Bob  wish'd  to  treat  him  with  Punch  a  la 

(flace^ 
But  the  sweet   fellow   swore    that    mv 

heaute^  my  grace^ 
And  my  je-^ie-sais-quoi  (then  his  whis- 
kers he  twirl'd) 
Were,  to  AiVn,  "  on  de  top  of  all  Ponch 

in  de  vorld." — 
How  pretty  !  —  though  oft  (as,  of  cnurse, 

it  must  be) 
Both  his  French  and  his    English    are 

Greek,  DolU  to  me. 


But,  in  short,  I  felt  happy  as  ever  fond 

heart  did ; 
And  happier  still,  when  'twas  fix'd,  ere 

we  parted. 
That,  if  the  next  day  should  be  pastoral 

weather. 
We  all  would  set  off,  in  French  buggies, 

together. 
To  see  Montmorency  —  that  place  which, 

you  know. 
Is   so   famous    for   cherries    and    Jean 

Jacques  Rousseau. 
His  card  then  he  gave  us  —  the  name^ 

rather  creas'd  — 
But     'twas      Calicot  —  something  —  a 

Colonel,  at  least ! 
After   which  —  sure    there    never   was 

hero  so  civil  —  he 
Saw  us  safe  home  to  our  door   in  Rue 

Rivoli^ 
Where  his  last  words,  as,  at  parting,  he 

threw 
A  soft  look  o'er  his   shoiUder,  were  — 

'"  How  do  you  do  !  "  * 
But,  lord  —  there's  Papa  for  the  Post  — 

Pm  so  vext  — 
Montmorency  must  noAV,  love,   be   kept 

for  my  next. 
That  dear  Siuiday  night ! — I  was  charm- 
ingly drest. 
And  —  HO   providential !  —  was   looking 

my  best ; 
Sucli    a    sweet    muslin    gown,    witli    a 

Hounce —  and  mv  frills, 
You've   no  notion  how  rich — (thougli 

Pa  has  by  the  bills) 
And  vou'd  smile  had  you  seen,  when  we 

sat  rather  near, 
Colonel  Calicot  eying  the  cambric,  my 

dear. 


*  Not  ail  utiiittiiul  inirtlnke  with  forelj^ners. 
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Then  the  flow'rs  in  my  bonnet  —  bnt,  la, 

it's  in  vain  — 
So,   good-by,  iny  sweet   DoU  —  I  shall 

soon  write  again.  B.  f. 

Nota  bene  —  our  love    to  all   neighbors 

about  — 
Your    Papa  in  }>articular  —  how  is  his 

gout? 

P.  S- — I've  just  opened  my  letter  to 

say, 
In  your  next  you  must  tell  nie,  (now  ilo, 

Dolly,  pray. 
For  I  hate  to  ask  Bob,  he's  so  ready  to 

quiz,) 
What  sort  of  a  thing,  dear,  a  Branden- 

burgh  ia. 


Oh  Thou  who  dry'st  the  mourner's  tear, 

How  dark  this  world  would  be. 
If,  wheTi  dpcmfd  and  wounded  here. 

We  lioiilil  not  dy  to  Thee  ! 
The  friends  who  in  our  sunshine  Hve, 

When  winter  cornea,  are  flown ; 
And  lie  who  has  but  tears  to  give. 

Must  weep  those  tears  alone. 
But  Thou  wilt  heal  that  broken  heart. 

Which,  like  the  plants  that  tlu-ow 
Their  fragranee  from  the  wounded  part, 

Breathes  sweetness  out  of  woe. 

When  joy  no  longer  soothes  or  cheers, 
And  even  the  hope  that  threw 

^kle  o'er  our  tears, 
JLyanish'd  too, 

l^e'a  stormy  doom, 


Come,   brightly    wafting   through    the 
gloom 
Our  Peace-branch  from  above  ? 
Then  sorrow,  touch'd  by  Thee,  grows 
bright 
With  more  than  rapture's  ray ; 
As  darkness  shows  us  worlds  of  light 
We  never  saw  by  day  I 


PADDY'S  METAMORPHOSIS. 
About  fifty  years  since,  in  the  days  of 
our  daddies. 
That  plan  was  commenced  which  the 
wise  now  applaud. 
Of  shipping  off  Ireland's  most  turbulent 
Paddies, 
As   good   raw   material   for    tettleri, 
abroad. 

Some  West-India  island,  whose  iianie  I 
foi-get. 
Was  the  region  then  chos'u  for  this 
scheme  so  romantic ; 
And  such  the  success  the  first  colony 
met, 
That  a  second,  soon  after,  set  sail  o'er 
th'  Atlantic. 

Behold  them  now  safe  at  the  long-look'd- 
for  shore, 
Sailing  in   between   banks   that   the 
Shannon  might  greet. 
And  lliinking  of  friends  whom,  but  two 
years  before, 
Tlii'y  had  sorrow'd  to  lose,  but  would 
Boon  again  meet. 

And.  hark!  from  the  shore  a  glad  wel- 
come there  came  — 
*■  Arrah,  Paddy  from  Cork,  is  it  you, 
my  sweet  boy  ?  " 
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While  Pat  stood  astounded,  to  hear  his 
own  name 
Thus   hailed  by  black    devils,   who 
capered  for  joy. 

Can  it  possibly  be  —  half  amazement  — 
half  doubt, 
Pat  listens  again  —  rubs  his  eyes  and 
looks  steady ; 
Then  heaves  a  deep  sigh,  and  in  horror 
yells  out, 
"  Good  Lord !  only  think, —  black  and 
curly  already ! " 

Deceived  by  that  well-mimick'd  brogue 
in  his  ears, 
Pat  read  his  own  doom  in  these  wool- 
headed  figures. 
And  thought,  what  a  climate,  in  less 
than  two  years. 
To  turn  a  whole  cargo  of  Pats  into 
niggers ! 


WHEN  TWILIGHT  DEWS. 

When  twilight  dews  are  falling  soft 

Upon  the  rosy  sea,  love, 
I  watch  the  star,  whose  beam  so  oft 

Has  lighted  me  to  thee,  love. 
And  thou  too,  on  that  orb  so  dear, 

Dost  often  gaze  at  even, 
And  think,  though  lost  forever  here, 

Thou'lt  yet  be  mine  in  heaven. 

There's  not  a  garden  walk  I  tread, 
There's  not  a  flower  I  see,  love, 

But  brings  to  mind  some  hope  that's 
fled. 
Some  joy  that's  gone  with  thee,  love. 

And  still  I  wish  that  hour  was  near, 
When,  friends  and  foes  forgiven, 


The  pains,  the  ills  we've  wept  through 
here. 
May  turn  to  smiles  in  heaven. 


I  LOVE  BUT  THEE. 

If,  after  all,  you  still  will   doubt  and 
fear  me. 
And  think  this  heart  to  other  loves 
will  stray. 
If  I  must  swear,  then,  lovely  doubter, 
hear  me ; 
By  ev'ry  dream  I  have  when  thou'rt 
away. 
By  ev'ry  throb  I  feel  when  thou'rt  near 
me, 
I  love  but  thee  —  I  love  but  thee  ! 

By  those  dark  eyes,  where  light  is  ever 
playing, 
Where  Love,   in   depth   of    shadow, 
holds  his  throne, 
And  by  those  lips,  which  give  whate'er 
thou'rt  saying. 
Or   grave   or   gay,    a    music    of    its 
own, 
A  music  far  beyond  all  minstrel's  play- 

I  love  but  thee  — I  love  but  thee  ! 

By  that  fair  brow,  where  Innocence  re- 
poses, 
As  pure  as  moonlight  sleeping  upon 
snow, 
And  by  that  cheek,  whose  fleeting  blush 
discloses 
A  hue  too  bright  to  bless  this  Avorld 
below, 
And    only    fit     to    dwell     on     Eden's 
roses, 
I  love  but  thee  —  I  love  but  thee ! 
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I   KNEW  BY   THE   SMOKE. 

I  KNEW  by  the  smoke  that  no  gracefully 
eurl'd 
Above  the  green  elms,  that  a  cottage 
was  near, 
And  I  said,  "  If  tliere's  peace  to  be  found 
in  the  woild, 
A  heart  that  was  humble  might  hope 
for  it  here  I " 

It  was  noon,  and  on  flowers  that  lan- 
guisli'd  around 
In  silence  repos'd  the  voluptuous  bee  ; 
Every  leaf  was  at  rest,  and  I  heard  not 
a  sound 
But    the    woodpecker    tapping    the 
lioUow  beech-tree. 

And,  '"  Here  in  this  lone  little  wood,"  I 
cxclaim'd, 
'*  With  a  maid  who  was  lovely  to  soul 
and  to  eye. 
Who  would  blush  when  I  prais'd  her, 
and  weep  when  I  blam'd. 
How  blest  could  I  live,  and  how  calm 
could  I  die  I 

"  By  the  shade  of  yon  sumach,  whose 
red  berry  dii)s 
In    the   gush    of   the    fountain,    how 
sweet  to  recline, 
And  to  know  that  I  sigh'd  upon  innocent 
lips. 
Which  had  never  been  sigh'd  on  by 
any  but  mine  I  " 


Tlie  smiles,  the  tears, 

Of  boyhood's  years, 
The  words  of  love  then  spoken ; 

The  eyes  that  shone, 

Now  dimm'd  and  gone, 
The  cheerful  hearts  now  broken  ! 
Thus,  in  the  stilly  night, 

Ere  Slumber's  chain  has  bound  me. 
Sad  Memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me. 

When  I  remember  all 

The  friends,  so  link'd  together, 
I've  seen  around  me  fall. 

Like  leaves  in  wintry  weather, 
I  feel  like  one. 
Who  treads  alone 
Some  banquet-hall  deserted, 
Whose  lights  are  fled. 
Whose  garlands  dead. 
And  all  but  he  departed ! 
Thus,  in  the  stilly  night, 

Ere  Slumber's  chain  has  bound  me. 
Sad  Memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me. 


OFT   IN    THE   STILLY   NIGHT. 

Oft  ill  the  stilly  night, 

Ere  Slumber's  chain  has  bound  me, 
Fond  Memory  brings  the  light 

Of  other  days  around  me  ; 


THEN,  FARE  THEE  WELL. 

Then,  fare  thee  well,  my  own  dear  love. 

This  world  has  now  for  us 
No  greater  grief,  no  pain  above 

The  pain  of  parting  thus. 
Dear  love  ! 

The  pain  of  parting  thus. 

Had  we  but  known,  since  first  we  met. 
Some  few  short  hours  of  bliss, 

We  might,  in  numbering  them,  forget 
The  deep,  deep  pain  of  this. 

Dear  love ! 
The  deep,  deep  pain  of  this. 
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But  no,  alas,  we've  never  seen 

One  glimpse  of  pleasure's  ray, 
But  still   there   came   some   cloud  be- 
tween, 
And  chased  it  all  away. 

Dear  love  ! 
And  chased  it  all  away. 

Yet,  ev'u  could  those  sad  moments  last. 

Far  dearer  to  my  heart 
Were  houi-s  of  grief,  together  past. 

Than  years  of  mirth  apart. 
Dear  love ! 

Than  years  of  mirth  apart ! 

Farewell !  our  hope  was  born  in  fears, 
And  nursed  'mid  vain  regrets ; 

Like  winter's  suns  it  rose  in  tears. 
Like  them  in  tears  it  sets. 

Dear  love ! 
Like  them  in  tears  it  sets. 


THIS   WORLD  IS  ALL   A   FLEETING 

SHOW. 

This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show. 

For  man's  illusion  given ; 
The  smiles  of  J03',  the  tears  of  Woe, 
Deceitful  shine,  deceitful  flow  — 

There's  nothing  true  but  Heaven 

And  false  the  light  on  Glory's  plume. 

As  fading  hues  of  Even  ; 
And   Love,   and    Hope,   and    Beauty's 

bloom. 
Are  blossoms  gather'd  for  the  tomb  — 

There's  nothing  bright  but  Heaven ! 

Poor  wanderers  of  a  stormy  day, 

From  wave  to  wave  we're  driven. 
Ami  Fancy's  flash,  and  Reason's  ray. 
Serve  but  to  light  the  troubled  way  — 
There's  nothing  calm  but  Heaven  ! 


FRANCES   SHERIDAN. 


[Frances  Sheridan,  orij^inally  Frances  Chamber- 
layne,  was  bom  in  the  year  1724.  Her  father  for- 
bade her  to  learn  to  write,  as  such  a  knowledge  could 
only  lead,  he  declared,  to  the  "  Multiplication  of  love 
letters."  The  result  was  that  she  not  only  learned 
that  accomplishment,  but  also  became  a  good  Latin 
and  Greek  scholar.  There  can  bo  little  doubt 
that  her  son,  Richanl  Brinsley  Sheridan,  inlierited 
from  her  a  large  portion  of  his  wonderful  genius. 
Mrs.  Sheridan  died  in  Blois,  in  the  south  of  France, 
.in  1766.] 

A   ROMANTIC   LOVE-MATCH. 

We  have  had  a  wedding  to-day  in  our 
neighborhood.  It  seems  this  pair  had 
been  fond  of  each  other  from  their 
childhood,  but  the  girl's  fortune  put  her 
above  her  lover's  hopes. 


However,  as  he  has  for  a  good  while 
been  in  a  very  great  business,  and  has 
the  reputation  of  being  better  skilled 
than  any  one  in  the  country  in  his  pro- 
fession, he  was  in  hopes  that  his  char- 
acter, his  mistress's  affection  for  him, 
and  his  own  constancy  would  have  some 
little  weight  with  her  family.  Accord- 
ingly he  ventured  to  make  his  applica- 
tion to  the  young  woman's  brother,  at 
whose  disposal  she  was,  her  father 
having  been  dead  for  some  years;  but 
he  was  rejected  with  scorn,  and  forbid 
the  house. 

The  girl's  father,  it  seems,  had  been 
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a  humorist,  and  left  her  the  fortune 
under  a  severe  restriction,  for  if  ever 
she. married  without  her  brother's  con- 
sent she  was  to  lose  it,  so  that,  in  that 
particular  instance  of  disposing  of  her 
person,  she  was  never  to  be  her  own 
mistress.  In  the  disposal  of  her  fortune, 
however,  he  did  not  so  tie  her  up,  for 
after  the  age  of  one-and-twenty  she  had 
the  power  of  bequeathing  her  fortune 
by  will  to  whom  she  pleased. 

The  brother,  who  is  a  very  honest 
man,  had  no  motive  but  a  regard  to  his 
sister's  interest  in  refusing  poor  Mr. 
Main  ;  a  man  of  a  good  fortune  had  pro- 
posed for  her,  whom  the  brother  impor- 
tuned her  to  accept  of;  but  she  was  firm 
to  her  first  attachment. 

The  young  lover  found  means  to  con- 
vey a  letter  to  his  mistress,  in  which  he 
told  her  that  as  he  was  in  circumstances 
to  support  her  genteelly,  if  she  would 
venture  to  accept  of  his  hand  he  would 
never  more  bestow  a  thought  on  her 
fortune.  This  proposal  the  prudent 
young  woman  declined  on  her  own  part, 
but  advised  him  to  make  it  to  her 
brother,  as  she  was  not  then  without 
suspicions  that  he  wished  to  retain  her 
fortune  in  the  family,  and  that  it  was 
only  to  save  appearances  he  had  pro- 
posed a  match  to  her,  of  which  he  was 
sure  she  would  not  accept.  But  in  this 
opinion  she  injured  him.  She  thought, 
however,  the  experiment  might  be  of 
use,  in  giving  the  better  color  to  her 
marrying  afterwards  the  man  whom  she 
loved. 

But  it  was  an  ill-judged  attempt,  and 
succeeded  accordingly ;  for  if  the  brother 
should  have  given  his  consent  he  could 
have  no  pretence  for  withholding  her 


portion ;  or,  if  he  did  so  by  mutual 
agreement,  liis  motive  for  denying  his 
consent  before  must  appear  too  obvi- 
ously to  be  a  bad  one. 

The  young  people  not  considering 
this  sufficiently,  resolved  to  make  the 
trial;  accordingly  Mr.  Main  wrote  to 
the  brother  a  very  submissive  letter^ 
telling  him  he  would  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  relinquish  all  claim  to  his  sister's 
fortune,  if  he  would  make  him  happy 
by  consenting  to  their  marriage ;  with- 
out wliich,  he  said,  the  young  lady's 
regard  for  her  brother  would  not  suffer 
her  to  tuke  such  a  step. 

This  letter  had  no  other  effect  than 
that  of  making  the  brother  extremely 
angry.  He  sent  a  severe  message  to 
the  young  man  to  acquaint  him  that  he 
looked  upon  his  proposal  as  a  most  in- 
jurious affront  to  his  character ;  but  that 
he  was  ready  to  convince  him,  and 
everybody  else,  that  he  had  no  designs 
upon  his  sister's  fortune,  as  he  would 
not  refuse  his  consent  to  her  marriage 
with  any  other  man  in  the  country  but 
himself.  This  was  a  thunderclap  to  the 
poor  lover ;  he  comforted  himself,  how- 
ever, with  the  hopes  that  his  mistress's 
heart  would  determine  her  in  his  favor, 
notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the 
brother. 

There  had  been,  it  seems,  besides  this 
gentleman  not  tliinking  Main  a  suitable 
match  for  his  sister,  some  old  family 
j)ique  between  him  and  Mr.  Main's 
father. 

These  transactions  happened  some- 
time before  I  came  to  the  country. 
Just  about  that  juncture  the  poor  girl 
had  tlie  misfortune  to  receive  a  hurt  in 
her  breast  by  falling  against  the  sharp 
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corner  of  a  desk  from  a  stool  on  which 
she  had  stood  in  order  to  reach  down  a 
book  that  was  in  a  little  case  over  it. 
This  accident  threw  her  into  a  fit  of  ill- 
ness, which  put  a  stop  to  all  correspond- 
ence between  her  and  her  lover. 

In  this  illness,  a  fever,  which  was  her 
apparent  complaint,  was  the  only  thing 
to  which  the  physician  paid  attention, 
and  the  hurt  in  her  breast  was  not  in- 
quired after ;  so  that  by  the  time  she 
was  tolerably  recovered  from  the  former, 
the  latter  was  discovered  to  be  in  a  very 
dangerous  way,  and  required  tl^e  imme- 
diate assistance  of  a  surgeon.  You  may 
be  sure  poor  Main  was  not  the  person 
pitched  upon  to  attend  her,  another  was 
called  in  of  less  skill,  but  not  so  obnox- 
ious to  the  family. 

By  this  bungler  she  was  tortured  for 
near  three  months  ;  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  through  improper  treatment,  the 
malady  was  so  far  increased  tliat  the 
operator  declared  the  breast  must  be 
taken  off,  as  the  only  possible  means  of 
saving  the  life. 

The  young  gentlewoman's  family  were 
all  in  the  greatest  affliction,  she  herself 
seemed  the  only  composed  person 
amongst  them.  She  appointed  tlie  day 
when  she  was  to  undergo  this  severe 
trial  of  her  fortitude  :  it  was  at  the  dis- 
tance  of  about  a  week.  The  stirgeon 
objected  to  the  having  it  put  off  so  long, 
but  she  was  peremptory  and  at  last  pre- 
vailed. 

On  the  evening  preceding  the  ap- 
pointed day,  she  conjured  her  brother 
in  the  most  earnest  manner  to  permit 
Mr.  Main  to  be  present  at  the  operation. 
The  brother  was  unwilling  to  comply, 
as  he  thought  it  might  very  much  dis- 


compose her ;  but  she  was  so  extremely 
pressing  that  he  was  constrained  to 
vield. 

The  attending  surgeon  was  consulted 
on  the  occasion,  who  having  declared 
that  he  had  no  objection  to  Mr.  Main's 
being  present,  that  young  man  was  sent 
to.  He  had  been  quite  inconsolable  at 
the  accounts  Ke  received  of  the  dan- 
gerous state  in  which  his  mistress  was, 
and  went  with  an  aching  heart  to  her 
brother's  house  in  the  morning. 

He  was  introduced  into  her  chamber, 
where  he  found  the  whole  chirurgical 
apparatus  ready.  The  young  woman 
herself  was  in  her  closet,  but  came  out 
in  a  few  minutes  \vith  a  countenance 
perfectly  serene.  She  seated  herself  in 
an  elbow-chair,  and  desired  she  might 
be  indulged  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
speak  a  few  words  to  her  brother  before 
they  proceeded  to  their  work.  Her 
brother  was  immediately  called  to  her, 
when,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  she  re- 
quested him  to  sit  down  by  her. 

"  You  have,"  said  she,  "been  a  father 
to  me  since  I  lost  my  own ;  I  acknowl- 
edge your  tenderness  and  your  care  of 
me  with  gratitude.  I  believe  your  re- 
fusal of  me  to  Mr.  Main  was  from  no 
other  motive  but  your  desire  of  seeing 
me  matched  to  a  richer  man.  I  there- 
fore freely  forgive  you  that  only  act  in 
which  you  ever  exercised  the  authority 
my  father  gave  you  over  me.  My  life, 
I  now  apprehend,  is  in  imminent  dan- 
ger, tlie  hazard  nearly  equal  whether  I 
do  or  do  not  undergo  the  operation ;  but 
as  they  tell  me  there  is  a  chance  in  my 
favor  on  one  side,  I  am  determined  to 
submit  to  it. 

"  I  put  it  off  to  this  day  on  account  of 
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its  being  my  birthday.  I  am  now  one- 
ancl-twenty,  and  as  the  consequence  of 
what  I  have  to  go  through  may  deprive 
nie  of  the  power  of  doing  what  I  in- 
tended, I  have  spent  this  morning  in 
making  my  will.  You,  brother,  have  an 
ample  fortune;  I  have  no  poor  rela- 
tions; I  hope,  therefore,  I  shall  stand 
justified  to  the  world  for  having  made 
Mr.  Main  my  heir."  Saying  this  she 
pulled  a  paper  from  under  her  gown, 
which  she  put  into  her  brother's  hand 
that  he  might  read  it.  It  was  her  will, 
written  by  herself,  and  regularly  signed 
and  witnessed  by  two  servants  of  the 
family. 

"  Sir,"  said  she,  turning  to  the  other 
surgeon,  "  I  am  ready  for  you  as  soon  as 
my  brother  is  withdrawn." 

You  may  imagine  tliis  had  various 
effects  on  the  different  persons  con- 
cerned. The  brother,  however  dis- 
pleased he  might  liave  been  at  this  act 
of  his  sister's,  had  too  much  humanity 
to  make  anv  animadversions  on  it  at 
that  time.  He  returned  the  paper  to 
his  sister  without  speaking,  and  retired. 

Poor  Main,  who  had  stood  at  the 
back  of  her  chair  from  his  first  coming 
in,  had  been  endeavoring  to  suppress 
his  tears  all  the  time,  but  at  this  proof 
of  his  mistress's  tenderness  and  gener- 
osity it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  do 
80,  and  they  burst  from  him  with  the 
utmost  violence  of  j)assion. 

The  other  siu'geon  desired  him  to 
compose  himself,  for  that  they  were 
losing  time,  and  the  lady  would  be  too 
much  ruffled. 

The  heroic  young  woman,  with  a 
fimiling  countenance,  begged  of  him  to 
dry  his  eyes.     "  Perhaps,"  said  she,  "  I 


may  recover."  Then  fixing  herself 
firmly  in  the  chair,  slie  pronounced  with 
much  composure,  "  I  am  ready."  Two 
maid-servants  stood,  one  on  each  side 
of  her,  and  the  surgeon  drew  near  to  do 
his  painful  work.  He  had  uncovered 
her  bosom  and  taken  off  the  dressings 
when  Mr.  Main,  casting  his  eyes  at  her 
breast,  begged  he  might  liave  leave  to 
examine  it  before  tliey  proceeded.  The 
other  surgeon,  with  some  indignation^ 
said  his  doing  so  was  only  an  unneces- 
sary delay,  and  had  already  laid  hold  of 
his  knife,  when  Mr.  Main,  having  looked 
at  it,  said  he  was  of  opinion  it  might  be 
saved  without  endangering  the  lady's 
life.  The  other,  with  a  contemptuous 
smile,  told  him  he  was  sorry  he  thouglit 
him  so  ignorant  of  his  profession,  and 
without  much  ceremony,  putting  him 
aside,  was  about  to  proceed  to  the  opera- 
tion, when  Mr.  Main,  laying  hold  of 
him,  said  that  he  never  should  do  it  in 
his  presence,  adding  with  some  warmth 
that  he  would  engage  to  make  a  perfect 
cure  of  it  in  a  month  without  the  pain 
or  hazard  of  amputation. 

Tlie  young  lady,  who  had  been  an 
eye-witness  of  what  passed,  for  she 
would  not  suffer  lier  face  to  be  covered, 
now  thought  it  proper  to  interpose.  She 
told  the  unfeeling  operator  that  he  might 
be  sure  she  would  embrace  any  distant 
hope  of  saving  herself  from  the  pain, 
the  danger,  and  the  loss  she  must  sus- 
tain if  he  pursued  tlie  method  he  in- 
tended. She  was  not,  however,  so 
irresolute,  she  said,  as  to  desire  either 
to  avoid  or  postpone  the  operation  if  it 
should  be  found  necessary ;  but  as  there 
was  hope  given  her  of  a  cure  without 
it,   she   thouglit   it   but   reasonable    to 
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make  the  experiment,  and  should,  there- 
fore, refer  the  decision  of  her  case  to  a 
third  person  of  skill  in  the  profession, 
by  whose  opinion  she  would  be  deter- 
mined. 

The  two  women-servants,  who  are 
always  professed  enemies  to  chirurgical 
operations,  readily  joined  in  her  senti- 
ments, and  saying  it  was  a  mortal  sin 
to  cut  and  hack  any  Christian,  they 
made  haste  to  cover  up  their  young 
lady  again. 

The  disappointed  surgeon  hardly  for- 
bore rude  language  to  the  women,  and 
telling  Mr.  Main  he  would  make  him 
know  what  it  was  to  traduce  the  skill 
of  a  practitioner  of  his  standing,  marched 
ofiF  in  a  violent  passion,  saying  to  his 
patient,  if  she  had  a  mind  to  kill  her- 
self, it  was  nothing  to  him. 

The  modest  young  man,  delighted  to 
find  the  ciise  of  his  beloved  not  so  des- 
perate as  he  had  supposed  it  to  be, 
begged  she  would  permit  him  to  apply 
some  proper  dressings  to  the  afflicted 
part,  and  conjuring  her  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  the  ablest  surgeon  that  could  be 
procured,  took  his  leave. 

The  brother  of  the  lady  being  ap- 
l)rised  of  what  had  passed,  lost  no  time 
in  sending  an  express  to  Bath,  and  by 
a  very  handsome  gratuity  induced  a 
surgeon  of  great  eminence  to  set  out 
immediately  for  his  house,  who  arrived 
early  the  next  morning.  But  in  the 
meantime  poor  Mr.  Main  had  like  to 
have  paid  dear  for  his  superior  skill  in 
his  profession.  The  other  surgeon  had 
no  sooner  got  home  than  he  sent  him  a 
challenge  to  meet  him  that  evening,  in 
a  field  at  some  distance  from  the  town. 

They  met :  Main  had  the  good  fortune 


after  wounding  to  disarm  his  antagonist, 
but  first  received  himself  a  dangerous 
wound. 

This  accident  was  kept  from  the 
knowledge  of  his  mistress ;  but  on  the 
arrival  of  the  surgeon  from  Bath,  as  he 
would  not  take  off  the  dressings  but  in 
the  presence  of  the  person  who  put 
them  on,  it  was  thought  proper  that 
both  Mr.  Main  and  the  other  man 
should  be  sent  for. 

The  latter  was  not  by  any  means  in 
a  condition  to  attend,  but  the  former, 
though  veiy  ill  and  feverish,  desired 
that  he  might  be  carried  to  the  house. 
The  Bath  surgeon  having  in  his  and  the 
brother's  presence  examined  tlie  case, 
declared  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  com- 
plaint might  be  removed  without  ampu- 
tation, adding  that  it  was  owing  to  wrong 
management  that  the  grievance  had 
gone  so  far.  He  consulted  with  Main 
in  the  presence  of  the  family  as  to  his 
intended  method  of  treating  it  for  the 
future ;  he  agreed  with  him  entirely 
with  regard  to  the  propriety  of  it,  and 
having  assured  the  friends  of  tlie  girl 
that  he  thought  him  a  skilful  and  in- 
genious young  man,  took  his  leave,  being 
obliged  to  return  directly  home. 

The  testimony  of  this  gentleman^ 
whose  skill  was  undoubted,  and  whose 
impartiality  must  be  so  too,  having 
never  seen  any  of  the  parties  concerned 
in  his  life  before,  wrought  so  much  on 
the  brother  of  the  ladv  that  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  put  his  sister  under  the  care 
of  her  lover. 

Poor  Main,  though  scarce  able  to 
leave  his  bed  for  some  time,  was  never- 
theless carried  to  his  })atieut  every  day, 
at  the  hazard  of  his  life.     His  skill,  his 
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tenderness,  and  his  assiduity,  were  all 
exerted  in  a  particular  manner  on  the 
present  occasion,  and  in  less  than  five 
weeks  he  had  the  pleasure  to  see  his 
mistress  restored  to  perfect  health. 

The  consequence  of  this  incident  was 
very  happy  for  them  both.  The  brother, 
exceedingly  pleased  at  his  whole  beha- 
vior, toJd  liim  he  was  an  honest,  gener- 
ous fellow,  and  since  he  was  convinced 
it  was  his  sister's  person  and  not  her 
fortune  he  was  attached  to,  he  would 
with  all  his  heart  bestow  both  on  him ; 
and  accordingly  Mr.  Arnold  and  I  had 
this  day  tlie  satisfaction  of  seeing  this 
worthy  young  pair  united  in  marriage. 

ODE   TO   PATIENCE. 

Unaw'd  by  threats,  unmov'd  by  force, 
My  steady  soul  pursues  her  course. 

Collected,  cahn,  resigned ; 
Say,  you  who  search  with  curious  eyes 
The  source  whence  human  actions  rise. 

Say,  whence  this  turn  of  mind  ?  — 

'Tis  Patience  —  lenient  goddess,  hail ! 
Oh  I  let  tliy  votary's  vows  prevail, 

Thy  tlireatened  flight  to  stay  ; 
Long  hast  thou  been  a  welcome  guest. 
Long  reign*d  an  inmate  in  this  breast. 

And  rul'd  with  gentle  sway. 

Through  all  the  various  turns  of  fate, 
Ordained  me  in  each  several  state 

My  wayward  lot  has  known. 
What  taught  me  silently  to  bear. 
To  curb  the  sigh,  to  check  the  tear. 

When  sorrow  weighed  me  down?  — 


'T' 


Twas   Patience  —  Temperate   goddess, 

stay ! 
For  still  thy  dictates  I  obey, 


Nor  yield  to  passion's  power ; 
Tho',  by  injurious  foes  borne  down. 
My  fame,  my  toil,  my  liopes  o'ertlirown 

In  one  ill-fated  liour ; 

When,  robb'd  of  what  I  held  most  dear, 
My  hands  adorned  the  mournful  bier 

Of  her  I  loved  so  well ; 
What,  when  mute  sorrow  chained   my 

tongue 
As  o'er  the  sable  hearse  I  hung. 

Forbade  the  tide  to  swell?  — 

'Twas  Patience  — goddess  ever  calm ! 
Oh  !  pour  into  my  breast  thy  balm. 

That  antidote  to  pain  ; 
Whicli,  flowing  from  the  nectar'd  urn, 
hy  chemistry  divine  can  turn 

Our  losses  into  gain. 

When,  sick  and  languishing  in  bed, 
Sleep  from  my  restless  couch  liad  fled 

(Sleep  which  even  pain  beguiles), 
What  taught  me  calmly  to  sustain 
A  feverish  being  rack'd  with  pain, 

And  dress'd  my  looks  in  smiles?  — 

'Twas    Patience  —  Heaven  -  descended 

maid  I 
Implor'd,  flew  swiftly  to  my  aid. 
And  lent  her  fostering  breast, 
Watclied   my   sad    hours   with    parent 

care, 
Repell'd  the  approaclies  of  despair, 
And  sooth'd  my  soul  to  rest. 

Say,  when  dissever'd  from  his  side. 
My  friend,  protector,  and  my  guide, 

When  my  prophetic  soul, 
Anticipating  all  tlie  storm, 
Saw  danger  in  its  direst  form. 

What  could  my  fears  control  ?  — 
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'Twas  Patience  —  gentle  goddess,  hear ! 
Be  ever  to  thy  suppliant  near, 
Nor  let  one  murmur  rise  ; 


Since  still  some  mighty  joys  are  given, 
Dear  to  her  soul,  the  gifts  of  Heaven, 
The  sweet  domestic  ties. 


SAMUEL   BOYSE. 


[Samuel  Boyse  was  bom  at  Dublin,  in  1708.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Dissenting  Minister,  one  of  whose 
sennons  was  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  Irish  Par- 
liament iu  1711.  Before  completing  his  education  at 
the  University  of  Glasgow  he  married  a  tradesman's 
daugliter.  The  marriage  was  an  unhappy  one,  vice 
and  extravagance  wedded  to  vice  and  extravagance. 
Mr.  Boyse  was  a  man  of  wonderful  talent,  and  many 
of  his  poems,  especially  **  Tlie  Glory  of  the  Deity,"  de- 
serve to  rank  very  high.  He  died  in  a  low  lodging- 
house  in  Shoe  Lane,  London,  in  May,  1749,  and  was 
buried  by  the  authorities  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Brides.] 


THE  GLORY  OF  THE  DEITY. 

But  oh,  adventurous  Muse,  restrain  thy 
flight. 

Dare  not  the  blaze  of  uncreated  light ! 

Before    whose    glorious    throne,    with 
dread  surprise, 

Th'   adoring   seraph   veils   his   dazzled 
eyes; 

Whose  pure  effulgence,  radiant  to  ex- 
cess, 

No   colors   can   describe   or  words  ex- 
press ; 

All  the  fair  beauties,  all  the  lucid  stores 

Which  o'er  thy  works  thy  hand  resplen- 
dent pours. 

Feeble  thy  brighter  glories  to  display, 

Pale  as  the  moon  before  the  solar  ray. 
See  on  his  throne  the  gaudy  Persian 
placed 

In  all  the  pomp  of  the  luxuriant  East, 

While  mingling  gems  the  borrow'd  day 
unfold, 


And  the  rich   purple   waves   emboss'd 
with  gold ; 

Yet  mark  this  scene  of  painted  grandeur 
yield 

To  the  fair  lily  that  adorns  the  field ; 

Obscur'd  behold  the  fainter  lily  lies 

By  the  rich  bird's  inimitable  dyes ; 

Yet  these  survey,  confounded  and  un- 
done 

By  the  su[)erior  lustre  of  tlie  sun; 

That  sun  himself  withdraws  his  lessen'd 
'  beam 

From  thee  the  glorious  Author  of  his 
frame. 
Transcendent  Power  I  sole  arbiter  of 
fate. 

How  great  \\\y  glory,  and  thy  bliss  how 
great. 

To  view  from  tliy  exalted  throne  above 

(Eternal  source  of  light,  and  life,  and 
love) 

Unnumber'd  creatures  draw  their  smil- 
ing birth 

To  bless  the  heavens  or  beautify   the 
earth, 

Wliile   systems    roll    o])edient    to    tliy 
view, 

And    worlds    rejoice  —  wliich    Newton 
never  knew ! 
Then  raise  the  song,  the  general  an- 
them raise. 

And  swell  the  concert  of  eternal  praise! 
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Assist,  ye  orbs,  that  form  tliis  boundless 
whole, 

Wliich  in  the  womb  of  space  unnum- 
ber'd  roll ; 

Ye  ^  planets  who  compose  our  lesser 
scheme, 

And  bend  concertive  round  the  solar 
frame ; 

Thou  eye  of  nature,  whose  extensive 
ray 

With  endless  charms  adorns  the  face  of 
day,— 

Consenting  raise  the  harmonious  joyful 
sound, 

And  bear  his  j)raises  through  the  vast 
profound ! 

His  praise,  ye  winds,  that  fan  the  cheer- 
ful air. 

Swift  as  they  pass  along  your  pinions 
bear ! 

His  praise  let  ocean  through  her  realms 
display. 

Far  as  her  circling  billows  can  con- 
vey ! 

His  praise,  ye  misty  vapors,  wide  dif- 
fuse. 

In  rains  descending,  or  in  milder  dews  I 

His  praises  whisper,  ye   majestic  trees, 

As  your  tops  rustle  to  the  gentle  breeze! 

His  praise  around,  ye  flow*ry  tribes  ex- 
hale. 

Far  as  your  sweets  embalm  the  spicy 
gale ! 

His  praise,  ye  diniplM  streams,  to  earth 
reveal. 

As  pleas'd  ye  murmur  through  the 
flow'ry  vale ! 

His  praise,  ye  feather'd  choirs  distin- 
guish'd  sing, 

As  to  your  notes  the  vocal  forests  ring  I 

His  praise  proclaim,  ye  monsters  of  the 
deep, 


Who  in  the    vast    ab3'^ss    your    revels 
keep; 

Or   ye,    fair    natives    of    our    earthly 
scene. 

Who  range  the  wilds  or  haunt  the  pas- 
ture green  ! 

Nor  thou,  vain  lord  of  earth,  with  care- 
less ear 

The  universal  hjunn  of  worship  hear. 

But  ardent  in  the  sacred  chorus  join. 

Thy  soul  transported  with  the  task  di- 
vine.— 

While  by  his  works  the    Almighty  is 
confessed 

Supremely     glorious     and     supremely 
bless'd ! 
Great  Lord  of  life,  from  whom  this 
humble  frame 

Derives   the   power   to   sing   thy    holy 
name. 

Forgive  the  lowly  muse   whose  artless 
lay 

Has    dared   thy  sacred  attributes    sur- 
vey! 

Delighted   oft  through   nature's    beau- 
teous fields 

Has  she  adored  thy  wisdom  bright  re- 
vealed ; 

Oft  have  her  wishes  aim'd  the   secret 

But  awful  reverence  still   withheld  her 

tongue. 
Yet  as  thy  bounty  lent  the    reasoning 

beam, 
As  feels  my  conscious  breast  th}'  vital 

flame, 
So,  blest  Creator,  let  tliy  servant  pay 
His  mite  of  gratitude  this  feeble  way; 
Thy    goodness    own,    thy     providence 

adore. 
And  vield  thee  only  —  what  wjis  tliine 

before. 
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TO  A  CANDLE. 

Thou  glimmering  taper  I  by  whose  fee- 
ble ray 

In  thoughtful  solitude  the  night  I 
waste ; 

How  dost  thou  warn  me  by  thy  swift 
decay, 

That  equal  to  oblivion  both  we  haste  ? 

The  vital  oil,  that  should  our  strength 
supply, 

Consuming  wastes,  and  bids  us  learn  to 
die. 

Touch'd  by  mine  hand,  thy  swift-reviv- 
ing light 

With  new-gained  force  again  is  taught 
to  glow ; 

So,  rising  from  surrounding  troubles 
bright, 

My  conscious  soul  begins  herself  to 
know : 

And  from  the  ills  of  life  emerging  forth. 

Learns  the  just  standard  of  her  native 
worth. 

But  see  in  mists  thy  fading  lustre  veil'd. 


Around  thy  head  the  dusky  vapors 
play; 

So,  by  opposing  fortune's  clouds  con- 
cealed. 

In  vain  to  force  a  j^assage  I  essay : 

While  round  me,  g«athering  quick,  they 
daily  spread. 

And  living,  I  am  numbered  with  the 
dead. 

But   now  thy  flame  diminished   (juick 

subsides. 
Too  sure  a  presage  that  thy  date  is  run; 
Alike  I  feel  my  life's  decreasing  tides. 
Soon  will  like  tliine  my  transient  blaze 

be  gone. 
Instructive    emblem!  —  how    our    fates 

agree ! 
I  haste  to  darkness,  and  resemble  thee. 


THE  GOLDEN  RULE. 

Honest  friend !  say  all  you  can. 
In  life  still  holds  the  golden  rule 

That  riches  make  a  fool  a  man. 
And  poverty  a  man  —  a  fool  I 
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[Samuel  Lover  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1797.  In  his 
early  years  he  studied  painting,  and  wrote  for  various 
magazines,  gaining  considerable  repute.  In  18*28  he 
married  Miss  Berrel,  a  very  accomplished  young 
lady.  He  settled  in  London  in  18.37,  and  for  twelve 
years  continued  to  exhibit  his  paintings  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  For  Madame  Vestris,  wlio  was  very 
popular  at  that  time,  he  wrote  the  songs  "  Under 
the  Rose,"  "The  AngePs  Whisi>er,"  "The  Four- 
leaved  Shamrock,"  and  "  Land  of  the  West,"  wliich 
everywhere  became  great  favorites.  In  18.'»9  ai)- 
peared  his  "  Songs  and  Ballads,"  and  in  1842  he  pub- 
lished his  best  prose  work,  '*  Han<ly  Andy,"  following 
soon  after  with  '*  Treasure  Trove."    He  published  ui»- 


wards  of  .'iOO  i)oems,  and  composed  the  music  and 
accompaniments  for  about  200  of  thcni.  In  184G  he 
came  to  Aniericji  intending  to  make  sketches  and 
collect  material  for  a  b<x^k.  Ho  was  here  only  a 
short  time  when  he  received  tidings  of  his  wife's 
death.  He  returned  to  England  in  1848,  and  soon 
after  suffered  a  terrible  blow  in  the  death  of  his 
daughter,  an  interesting  girl  of  twenty  years.  Her 
younger  sister  had  lately  luiirried  abroad,  and  now 
Lover  was  left  alone.  Fortunately  he  S(X)n  uit't  a 
sympathetic  friend  in  Miss  Mary  Maudby,  a  lady  of 
taste  and  refinement,  to  whom  he  w.as  united  in  is.'i2. 
In  1850  he  joined  the  **  London  Irish  "  Volunteers, 
and,  although  in  his  sixty-second  year,  regularly  at- 
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tended  drill.  He  led  a  quiet,  happy  country  life  down 
to  18G4,^hen  he  was  attacked  with  hemorrhage  of  the 
lungs.  With  the  hope  of  recovering  his  health  he 
moved  to  St.  Heliers,  Jersey,  where  he  died  on  tlie  6th 
of  July,  1868.  His  remains  were  interred  at  Kensal 
Green,  London,  and  a  tablet  has  been  erected  to  his 
memory  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin.  As  a  song 
writer  he  will  live  in  the  hearts  of  many  generations. 
His  tastes  were  simple,  his  life  pure ;  and,  possessing 
a  warm  heart  and  a  happy  disposition,  he  was  both 
respected  and  loved  by  all  who  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  him.] 

FATHER   ROACH. 

FOUNDED  ON  FACT. 

Father  Roach  was  a  good  Irish  priest, 
Who  stood  in  his  stocking-feet,  six  feet, 

at  least. 
I  don't  mean  to  say  he'd  six  feet  in  his 

stockings ; 
He   only  had  two  —  so  leave   off  with 

your  mockings  — 
I  know  that  you  think  I  was  making  a 

blunder : 
If  Paddy  says  lightning,  you  think  he 

means  thunder : 
So  I'll  say,  in  his  boots,  Father  Roach 

stood  to  view 
A  fine  comely  man,  of  six  feet  two. 

Oh,  a  pattern  was  he  of  a  true  Irish 
priest. 

To  carve  the  big  goose  at  the  big  wed- 
ding feast. 

To  peel  the  h\g  prat ie^  and  take  the  big 
can 

With  a  very  big  picture  upon  it  of 
"  Dan,"  * 

To  pour  out  the  punch  for  the  bride- 
groom and  bride. 

Who  sat  smiling  and  blushing  on  either 
side, 

While  their  health  went  around  —  and 
the  innocent  glee 

Rang  merrily  under  the  old  roof-tree. 

♦  Daniel  O'Connell. 


Father  Roach  had  a  very  big  parish. 
By  the  very  big  name  of  Knockdundhe- 

rumdharish, 
With  plenty  of  bog,  and  with  plenty  of 

mountain ;  — 
The  miles  he'd  to  travel  would  throuble 

you  countin'. 
The  duties  were  heavy  —  to  go  through 

them  all  — 
Of   the   wedding   and   christ'ning,    the 

mass,  and  sick-call  — 
Up  early,  down  late,  was  the  good  i)arish 

pastor : 
Few  ponies  than  his  were  obliged  to  go 

faster. 

He'd  a  big  pair  o'  boots,  and  a  purty  big 

pony. 
The   boots   greas'd  with  fat  —  but  the 

baste  was  but  bony ; 
For  the  pride  of  the  flesh  was  so  far 

from  the  pastor. 
That  the  baste  thought  it  manners  to 

copy  his  master ; 
And,  in   this   imitation,  the   baste,  by 

degrees. 
Would  sometimes  attempt  to  go  down 

on  his  knees  ; 
But  in  his  too-great  freedom  the  Fatlier 

soon  stopp'd  him, 
With  a  dig  of  the  spurs  —  or,  if  need  be, 

he  whopp'd  him. 

And  Father  Roach  had  a  very  big  stick, 
Which  could  make  very  thin  any  crowd 

he  found  thick ; 
In  a  fair  he  would  rush  through  the  heat 

of  the  action. 
And  scatter,  like  chaff  to  the  wind,  ev'ry 

faction. 
If  the  leaders  escap'd  from  the  strong 

holy  man, 
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He  made  sure  to  be  down  on  the  heads 

of  the  clan, 
And  the  Blackfoot  who    courted   each 

foeman's  approach, 
Faith,  'tis  hot-foot  he'd  fly  from  the  stout 

Father  Roach. 

Father  Roach  had  a  very  big  mouth. 
For  the  brave  broad  brogue  of  the  beau- 
tiful South  ; 
In  saying  the  Mass,  sure  his  fine  voice 

was  famous, 
It  would  do  your   heart  good   just   to 

hear  his  "Oremus," 
Which  brought  down  the  broad-shoul- 

der'd  boys  to  their  knees. 
As  ahy  as  winter  shakes  leaves  from  the 

trees : 
But  the  rude  blast  of  winter  could  never 

approach 
The  power  of  the  sweet  voice  of  good 

Father  Roach. 

Father  Roach  had  a  very  big  heart, 

And  "  a  way  of  his  own  "  —  far  surpass- 
ing all  art ; 

His  joke  sometimes  carried  reproof  to  a 
clown ; 

He  could  chide  with  a  smile — as  the 
thistle  sheds  down. 

He  was  simple,  tho'  sage  —  he  was  gen- 
tle, yet  strong ; 

When  he  gave  good  advice,  he  ne'er 
made  it  too  long, 

But  just  roird  it  up  like  a  snowball,  and 
pelted 

It  into  your  ear  —  where,  in  softness,  it 
melted. 

The  good  Father's  heart  in  its  unworldly 

blindness, 
Overflow'd  with    the    milk   of  human 

kindness. 


And  he  gave  it  so  freely,  the  wonder 

was  great 
That  it  lasted  so  long  —  for,  come  early 

or  late, 
The   unfortunate   had   it.      Now   some 

people  deem  [cream; 

This  milk  is  so  precious,  they  keep  it  for 
But  that's  a  mistake  —  for  it  spoils  by 

degrees, 
And,  tho'  exquisite  milk,  it  makes  very 

bad  cheese. 

You   will   pause   to   inquire,   and  with 

wonder,  perchance. 
How  so  many  perfections  are  placed,  at 

a  glance 
In  your  view,  of  a  poor  Irish  priest,  who 

was  fed 
On  potatoes,  perhaps,  or,  at  most,  grid- 
dle bread  ; 
Who  ne'er  rode  in  a  coach,  and  whose 

simple  abode 
Was  a  homely  thatched  cot,  on  a  wild 

mountain  road ; 
To  whom  dreams  of  a  mitre  yet  never 

occurr'd  : 
I  will  tell  you  the  cause,  then  —  and  just 

in  one  word. 

Father  Roach  had  a  Mother,  who  shed 

Round  the  innocent  days  of  his  infant 
bed 

The  influence  holy,  which  early  inclined 

In  heav'nward  direction  the  boy's  gentle 
mind, 

And  stainp'd  there  the  lessons  its  soft- 
ness could  take. 

Which,  stiengthen'd  in  manhood,  no 
power  could  shake  : 

In  vain  uii<jht  the  Demon  of  Darkness 
approach 

The  niother-niade  virtue  of  good  Father 
Roach ! 
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Fatlier  Roacli  had  a  brother  beside ; 

His  mother's  own  darling — His  bro- 
ther's fond  i)ride ; 

Great  things  were  expected  from  Frank, 
when  the  world 

Should  see  his  broad  banner  of  talent 
unfurl'd. 

But  Fate  cut  him  short  —  for  the  mur- 
derer's knife 

Abridged  the  young  days  of  Frank's 
innocent  life ; 

And  the  Mass  for  his  soul  was  the  only 
approach 

To  comfort  now  left  for  the  fond  Father 
Roach. 

Father  Roach  had  a  penitent  grim 
Coming,  of  late,  to  confession  to  him ; 
He  was  rank  in  vice  —  he  was  steep'd  in 

crime. 
The  reverend  Father,  in  all  his  time, 
So  dark  a  confession  had  never  known, 
As    that    now    made    to     th'    Eternal 

Throne  ; 
And  when  he  askM  was  the  catalogue 

o'er, 
The    sinner    replied  —  "  I've    a   thrifle 

more." 

**A  trifle?  —  What  mean  you,  dark  sin- 
ner, sav? 
A  trifle  ? — Oh,  tliink  of  your  dying  day  I 
A  trifle  more?  —  what  more  dare  meet 
The  terrible  eye  of  the  Judgment-seat 
Than  all  I  have  heard?  —  the  oath  bro- 
ken, the  theft 
Of  a  jKior  maiden's  honor  —  'twas  all  she 

had  left ! 
Sav    what   have    vou    done    that  worse 

could  be  ? '' 
He  whispered,  '^  Your  brother  was  mur- 
dered by  me." 


"  O  God !  '*  groan'd  the  Priest,  ''but  the 

trial  is  deep. 
My  own  brother's  murder  a  secret  to 

keep. 
And  minister  here  to  the  murderer  of 

mine 

But  not  my  will,  O  Father,  but  thine  I  '* 
Then  the  penitent  said,  "  You  will  not 

betray  ?  " 
"  What  ?     I,    thy    confessor  ?      Away, 


away 


r 


»» 


"Of   penance,  good  Father,  what  cup 

shall  I  drink  ?  " 
"  Drink  the  dregs  of  thy  life  —  live  on, 

and  think  r^ 

The  hypocrite  penitent  cunningly  found 

This  means  of  suppressing  suspicion 
around. 

Would  the  murderer  of  Frank  e'er  con- 
fess to  his  brother  ? 

Se^  surely,  was  guiltless  ;  —  it  must  be 
some  other. 

And  years  roll'd  on,  and  the  only  re- 
cord 

'Twixt  the  murderer's  hand  and  the 
eves  of  The  Lord 

Was  that  brotlier  —  by  rule  of  his 
Church  decreed 

To  silent  knowledge  of  guilty  deed. 

Twenty  or  more  of  years  pass'd  away. 
And    locks   once    raven    were   growing 

gniy, 
And  some,  whom  the  Father  once  chris- 

ten'd,  now  stood, 
In  the  ripen'd  bloom  of  womanhood, 
And  held  at  the  font  their  babies'brow 
For   the   holy   sign   and   the   sponsor's 

vow ; 
And  grandmothers  smiled  by  their  wed- 
ded girls ; 
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But  the  eyes,  once  diamond  —  the  teeth, 

once  pearls, 
The  casket  of  beauty  no  longer  grace  ; 
Menf  ry,  fond  niem'ry  alone  might  trace 
Through  the   mist   of  years   a   dreamy 

light 
Gleaming    afar    from    the    gems    once 

bright. 

O  Time  !  how  varied  is  tljy  sway 
'Twixt  beauty's  dawn  and  grim  de- 
cay ! 
By  fine  degrees  beneath  thy  hand, 
Doth  latent  loveliness  expand ; 
The  coral  casket  richer  grows 

With  its  second  pearly  dow'r, 
The  brilliant  eye  still  brighter  glows 
With  the  maiden's  ripening  hour :  — 
So  gifted  are  ye  of  Time,  fair  girls. 
But  Time,  while  his  gifts  he  deals. 
From  the  sunken  socket  the  diamond 
steals. 

And  takes  back  to  his  waves  the  pearls  I 

•         •••••• 

It  was  just  at  this    time    that   a    man, 

rather  sallow. 
Whose  cold  eye  burn'd  dim  in  his  fea- 
tures of  tallow. 
Was  seen,  at  a  cross-way,  to  mark  the 

approach 
Of  the  kind-hearted  parish  priest,  good 

Father  Roach. 
A  deep  salutation  he  rendered  the  Father, 
Who  return'd  it  but  coldly,  and  seem'd 

as  he'd  rather 
Avoid  the  same  track;  —  so   he  struck 

o'er  a  hill. 
But  the  sallow  intruder  would  follow 

him  still. 

'*  Father,"  said  he,  **as  I'm  going  your 
way. 


A  word  on  the  road  to  your  reverence 

rd  say. 

Of  late  so  entirely  I've  alter'd  my  plan, 
Indeed,  holy  sir,  I'm  a  different  man ; 
I'm  thinking  of  wedding,  and  bettering 

my  lot  —  " 
The  Father  replied,  "You  had  better  not." 
"  Indeed,  reverend  sir,  my  wild  oats  are 

all  sown." 
"  But,  perhaps,"  said  the  Priest,  i'  they 

are  not  yet  grown — 
At  least,  they're  not  reajp'd^''  —  and  his 

look  became  keener ; 
''  And  ask  not   a   woman   to   be   your 

gleaner; 
You  have   my   advice !  "      The    Priest 

strode  on, 
And  silence  ensued,  as,  one  by  one. 
They    threaded    a    deep    defile,    which 

wound 
Through    the    lonely    hills — and    the 

solemn  profound 
Of  the  silence  was  broken  alone  by  the 

cranch 
Of  their  hurried  tread  on  some    with- 

er'd  branch. 

The  sallow  man  foUow'd  the  Priest  so 

fast. 
That  the  setting  sun  their  one  shadow 

east. 
'•  Why  press,"  said  the  Priest,  "  so  close 

^  to  me  ?  " 
The  follower  answer'd  convulsively, 
As,  gasping  and  pale,  through  the  hollow 

he  hurried, 
'•'Tis    here,    close    by,    poor    Frank    is 

buried  —  " 
'^  What  Frank?"  said  the  Priest—''  What 

Frank  I  "  cried  the  other  ; 
''Why,  lie  wlioni  I  slew — your  brother 

—  your  brother  I  " 
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"  Great   God  I  "   cried   the   Priest  —  in 

Thine  own  good  time, 
Thou  liftest  the  veil  from  the  hidden 

crime. 
Within   the    confessional,  dastard,  the 

seal 
Was  set  on  my  lips,  which  might  never 

reveal 
What  there  was  spoken  —  but  now  the 

sun. 
The  daylight  hears  what  thine  arm  hath 

done, 
And  now,  under  Heaven,  my  arm  shall 

bring 
Thy  felon  neck  to  the  hemj)en  string  I  " 

Pale  was  the    murd'rer,  and   paler   the 

priest. 
Oh,    Destiny !  —  rich    was   indeed    thy 

feast 
In    that    awful    hour  !  —  The    victim 

stood 
His  own  accuser ;  —  the  Pastor  good. 
Freed  from  the  chain  of  silence,  spoke ; 
No     more    the    confessional's    terrible 

yoke 
Made  him  run,  neck  and  neck,  with  a 

murderer  in  peace, 
And  the  villain's  life  had  run  out   its 

lease. 

The  jail,  the  trial,  conviction  came, 
And  honor  was  given  to  the  poor  Priest's 

name, 
Who  held,  for  years,  the  secret  dread. 
Of  a  murderer  living  —  a  brother  dead. 
And  still,  by  the  rule  of  his  church  com- 

peird. 
The  awful  mystery  in  silence  held, 
Till  the  murderer  himself  did  the  secret 

broach  — 
A  triumph  to  justice  and  Father  Roach. 


I'M  NOT  MYSELF  AT  ALL. 

Oh,  I'm  not  myself  at  all, 

Molly  dear,  Molly  dear, 
I'm  not  myself  at  all  I 

Nothin'  caiin',  nothin'  knowin', 

'Tis  afther  you  I'm  goin', 

Faith  your  shadow  'tis  I'm  growin', 
Molly  dear. 

And  I'm  not  myself  at  all ! 

Th'  other  day  I  went  confessin'. 

And  I  ask'd  the  father's  blessin' ; 
"But,"  says  I,  "don't  give  me  one  in- 
tirely. 

For  I  fretted  so  last  year 

But  the  half  o'  me  is  here. 
So  give  the  other  half  to  Molly  Brierly :" 

Oh,  I'm  not  myself  at  all ! 

Oh,  I'm  not  myself  at  all, 

Molly  dear,  Molly  dear, 
My  appetite's  so  small. 

I  once  could  pick  a  goose, 

But  my  buttons  is  no  use. 

Faith,  my  tightest  coat  is  loose, 
Molly  dear. 
And  I'm  not  myself  at  all ! 

If  thus  it  is  I  waste. 

You'd  betther,  dear,  make  haste. 
Before  your  lover's  gone  away  intirely; 

If  you  don't  soon  change  your  mind, 

Not  a  bit  of  me  you'll  find  — 
And  what  'ud  you  thmk  o'  that,  Molly 
Brierly? — 

Oh,  I'm  not  myself  at  all ! 

Oh,  my  shadow  on  the  wall, 

Molly  dear,  Molly  dear, 
Isn't  like  myself  at  all. 
For  I've  got  so  very  thin. 
Myself  says  'tisn't  him. 
But  that  purty  girl  so  slim, 
Molly  dear, 
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And  Tm  not  myself  at  all ! 

If  thus  I  smaller  grew, 

All  fretting,  dear,  for  you, 
'Tis  you  should  make  me  up  the  de- 
ficiency ; 

So  just  let  Father  Taaff 

Make  you  my  betther  half, 
And  you  will  not  the  worse  of  the  ad- 
dition be  — 

Oh,  I'm  not  myself  at  all  I 

ni  be  not  myself  at  all, 

Molly  dear,  Molly  dear. 
Till  you  my  own  I  call ! 

Since  a  change  o'er  me  there  came, 

0 

Sure  you  might  change  your  name  — 
And  'twould  just  come  to  the  same, 

Molly  dear, 
'Twould  just  come  to  the  same : 
For,  if  you  and  I  were  one. 
All  confusion  would  be  gone. 

And  'twould  simplify  the  matther  in- 
tirely ; 
And  'twould  save  us  so  much  bother, 
When  we'd  both  be  one  another  — 

So  listen  now  to  rayson,  Molly  Brierly ; 
Oh,  I'm  not  myself  at  all  I 


LARRY  0»GAFF. 

Larry  O'Gajt  was  a  brave  boy  for 

marching. 
His  instep  was  large  —  but  his  income 

was  small ; 
So  he  set  up,  one  day,  as  a  soldier  of 

fortune  — 
The  meaning  of  which  is  —  no  fortune 

at  all. 
In  battles,  bombardments  and  sieges  he 

grew  up, 
Till  he  didn't  much  care  if  towns  flour- 

ish'd  or  blew  up. 


And  his  maxims  in  life  —  for  he  pick'd 
one  or  two  up  — 
Were  short,  sweet  and  simple  for  Larry 
O'Gaff. 

"  If  your  purse  it  is  slender,"  says  Larry, 

"  'tis  better 
To  owe  a  small  trifle  than  want  a  great 

deal; 
If,  soliciting  cash,  a  solicitor's  letter. 
Or  your  mercer,  maliciously  make  an 

appeal  — 
Look  sad,  and  say '  Sir,  your  account  shall 

be  paid 
Now  my  uncle  is  dead  and  my  fortune 

is  made ; ' 
Then  order  some  mourning  —  proceed- 
ings are  stay'd. 
And  black 's  genteel  wearing,"  says 

Larry  O'Gaff. 

Says  Larry,  "  Love  all  men  —  except  an 

attorney : 
The  ladies  without  an  exception  at 

all; 
But  beware  of  a  widow  on  love's  mazy 

journey  — 
For,  mostly,  they've  seven  small  chil- 

dre  that  squall : 
And  then,  from  those  eyes  that  love's 

glances  have  darted. 
They    sometimes    rain    showers  —  and 

sham  broken-hearted. 
Deploring  the  loss  of  '  the  dear  man  de- 
parted ;^ 
Oh !  them  widows  are  sarpints ! "  says 

Larry  O'Gaff. 

*'  But  if  with  some  charming  young  crea- 
ture you'd  run  away, 
Court  her  fat  mother  —  a  middle-aged 
dame. 
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While  her  daughter,  up  stairs,  is  then 
packing,  like  fun,  away, 
A  small  change  of  clothes,hefore  chang- 
ing lier  name ; 

Mamma  smiles  resistance — but  yields  in 
amaze, 

You  rush  for  a  license  to  save  all  delays ; 

But  go  —  round  the  corner  with  Miss,  in 
a  chaise, 
And  then,  'heigh  for  Gretna  I'"  says 
Larry  O'Gaff. 

"  Your  wife  is  cut  off  with  a  shilling," 

says  Lariy, 
"But  Providence  spares  her  an  old 

maiden  aunt. 
Who  hates  all  the  brazen  young  women 

who  marry, 
Tho'  slie,  all  her  life,  has  been  giieving 

she  can't. 
Round  her  you  must  flatter  and  wheedle 

and  twist, 
Let  her  snub  you  in  company  —  cheat 

y(m  at  whist  — 
But  you'll  win  the  odd  trick  when  the 

Legacy  list 
Shows  her  will  all  in  favor  of  Larry 

crciaff;' 


—  •<>*- 


THE  JAUNTING  CAR. 

A  FULL  and  a  faithful  account  I'll  sing 
Of  the  wonderful  things  that  in  Ire- 
land are ; 
And  first  I  would  fain  to  your  notice 
bring 
That  magic  contrivance,  a  Jaunting 
Car. 
For  its  magic  is  great,  as  I'll  soon  impart, 
And  naught  can  compare  to  it  near  or 
far ; 


Would  you  find  the  soft  side  of  a  lady's 
heart. 
Just  sit  by  her  side  on  a  Jaunting  Car : 
The  lordly  brougham,  the  ducal  coach, 

My  lady's  chariot,  less  speedy  are 
To  make  their  way  to  the  church,  they 
say. 
Than  a  nice  little  diive  on  a  Jaunting 
Car. 

The  Greeks  and  the  Romans  fine  cars 
display'd. 
If  to  history  you'll  let  me  go  back  so 
far; 
But,  tlie  wretches,  in  these  it  was  war 
they  made. 
While    'tLs   love    that   is  made  on  a 
Jaunting  Car. 
But  in  love,  as  in  war,  vou  mav  kill  your 
•   man. 
And  if  you're  inclined  to  proceed  so  far, 
Just  call  him  out,  and  go  ride  about 

A  mile  and  a  half  on  a  Jaunting  Car. 
Let  lovers  praise  the  moon's  soft  rays. 

The  falling  dew  or  the  rising  star. 
The  streamlet's  side  at  the  even-tide, 
But  give  me  the  side  of  a  Jaunting  Car. 

Ere  Cupid  was  taught  to  take  steps  with 
art, 
(Little  staggering  bob,  as  most  babies 
are,) 
His  mother  she  bought  him  a  little  go- 
cart,  — 
'Twas  the  earliest  form  of  the  Jaunting 
Car. 
And  the  walking  gift  it  can  soon  impart 

To  all  who  to  Cupid  inclined  are. 
If  you  would  walk  off  with  a  lady's  heart, 
Just  take  her  a  drive  on  a  Jaunting  C 'ar. 
The  cushions,  soft  as  the  tale  that's  told. 
The  shafts  as  certain  as  Cupid's  are, 
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The  springs  go  bump  —  and  your  heart 
goes  jump, 
At  the  thumping  vows  on  a  Jaunting 
Car. 


HOW  TO  POP  THE  QUESTION. 

"Oh,  'tis  time  I  should  talk  to  your 
mother, 

Sweet  Marv,"  says  I ; 
"Oh,  don't  talk  to  my  mother,"  says 
Mary, 

Beginning  to  cry : 
*'  For  my  mother  says  men  are  deceivers, 

And  never,  I  know,  will  consent ; 
She  says  girls  in  a  hurry  who  marrj^ 

At  leisure  repent." 

**  Then,  suppose  I  would  talk  to  your 
father. 

Sweet  Mary,"  says  I ; 
*"  Oh,  don't  talk  to  my  father,"  says  Maiy, 

Beginning  to  cry ; 
**  For  my  father,  he  loves  me  so  dearly, 

He'll  never  consent  I  should  go  — 
If  you  talk  to  my  father,"  says  Mary, 

"  He'll  surely  say  '  No.' " 

"  Then  how  shall  I  get  you,  my  jewel  ? 
Sweet  Mary,"  says  I ; 
If  your  father  and  mother  's  so  cruel. 

Most  surely  Y\\  die  !" 
Oh,  never  say  die,  dear,"  says  Mary ; 
"A  way  now  to  save  you,  I  see  : 
Since  my  parents  are  both  so  contrary  — 
You'd  better  ask  w^." 


«( 


4« 


THE  GIRL  I  LEFT  BEHIND  ME. 

The  hour  was  sad  I  left  the  maid, 
A  lingering  farewell  taking, 

Her  sighs  and  tears  my  steps  delay'd  — 
I  thought  her  heart  was  breaking ; 


In  hurried  words  her  name  I  bless'd, 
I  breathed  the  vows  that  bind  me, 

And  to  my  heart,  in  anguish,  press'd 
The  girl  I  left  behind  me. 

Then  to  the  East  we  bore  away 

To  win  a  name  in  story ; 
And  there,  where  dawns  the  sun  of  day, 

There  dawn'd  our  sun  of  gloiy  ! 
Both  blaz'd  in  noon  on  Alma's  height, 

Where,  in  the  post  assign'd  me, 
I  shar'd  the  glory  of  that  fight. 

Sweet  girl  I  left  behind  me. 

Full  many  a  name  our  banners  bore 

Of  former  deeds  of  daring. 
But  they  were  of  the  days  of  yore, 

In  which  we  had  no  sharing ; 
But  now,  our  laurels,  freshly  won, 

With  the  old  ones  shall  entwined  be, 
Still  worthy  of  our  sires,  each  son. 

Sweet  girl  I  left  behind  me. 

The  hope  of  final  victory 

Within  my  bosom  burning. 
Is  mingling  with  sweet  thoughts  of  thee 

And  of  my  fond  returning: 
But  should  I  ne'er  return  again. 

Still  worth  thy  love  thou'lt  find  me, 
Dishonor's  breath  shall  never  stain 

The  name  I'll  leave  behind  me  ! 


THE  "WHISTLIN*  THIEF." 

When  Pat  came  o'er  the  hill. 

His  Colleen  fair  to  see, 
His  whistle  low,  but  shrill. 

The  signal  was  to  be ; 

(^Pat  whistles,^ 


«i 


Mary,"  the  mother  said, 
'*  Some  one  is  whistlin'  sure  ;" 
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Says  Mary,  "  'tis  only  the  wind 
Is  whistlin'  thro'  the  door." 

(^Pat  whistles  a  bit  of  a  popular  air,") 

"  I've  liv'd  a  long  time,  Mary, 
In  this  wide  world,  my  dear, 

But  a  door  to  whistle  like  that 
I  never  yet  did  hear." 

"  But,  mother,  vou  know  the  fiddle 
Hangs  close  beside  the  chink. 

And  the  wind  upon  the  sthrings 
Is  playin'  the  tchune  I  think." 

(^The  pig  grunts.^ 

"  Mary,  I  hear  the  pig, 

Unaisy  in  his  mind." 
"  But,  mother,  you  know,  they  say 

The  pigs  can  see  the  wind." 

"  That's  thrue  enough  in  the  day^ 
But  I  think  you  may  remark. 

That  i)igs,  no  more  nor  we, 
Can  see  anything  in  the  dark." 

(^The  dog  harks,) 

'*  The  dog  is  barkin'  now. 

The  fiddle  can't  phiy  that  tchune." 
"  But,  mother,  the  dogs  will  bark 

Whenever  thev  see  the  moon." 

"  But  how  could  he  see  the  moon. 
When,  you  know,  the  dog  is  blind? 

Blind  dogs  won't  bark  at  the  moon. 
Nor  fiddles  be  play'd  by  the  wind. 

"  I'm  not  such  a  fool  as  vou  think, 
I  know  very  well  'tis  Pat : 

Shut  your  mouth,  you  whistlin'  thief. 
And  go  along  home  out  o'  that  I 


"And  you  go  off  t()  bed. 

Don't  play  upon  me  your  jeers ; 
For  tho'  I  have  lost  my  eyes, 

I  haven't  lost  my  ears  I " 


BARNEY  O'HEA. 

Now  let  me  alone  I  —  tho'  I  know  you 
won't, 
Impudent  Barney  O'Hea ! 
It  makes  me  outrageous. 
When  you're  so  contagious, 
And  you'd  better  look  out  for  the  stout 
Corny  Creagh, 
For  he  is  the  boy 
That  believes  I'm  his  joy, 
So  you'd  better  behave  yourself,  Bar- 
ney O'Hea  I 
Impudent  Barney ! 
None  of  your  blarney  I 
Impudent  Barney  O'Hea! 

I  hope  you're  not  going  to  Bandon  fair, 
For  indeed  I'm  not  wanting  to  meet  you 
there ! 
Impudent  Barney  O'Hea ! 
For  Corny  's  at  Cork, 
And  my  brother 's  at  work. 
And  my  mother  sits  spinning  at  home 
all  the  day. 
So,  as  none  will  be  there 
Of  poor  me  to  take  care, 
I  hope  you  won't  follow  me,  Barney 
'  O'Hea ! 
Impudent  Barney ! 
None  of  your  blarney  ! 
Impudent  Barney  O'Hea ! 

But  as  I  was  walking  up  Bandon  street, 
Just  who    do   you  think  'twas  myself 
should  meet. 
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But  that  impudent  Barney  O'Hea  1 
He  said  I  look'd  killin', 
I  caird  him  a  villain, 
And  bid  him,  that  minute,  get  out  of 
my  way. 
*  He  said  I  was  jokin' — 
And  looked  so  provokin' — 
I  could  not  help  laughing  with  Barney 
O'Hea ! 
Impudent  Barney ! 
'Tis  he  has  the  blarney ! 
That  impudent  Barney  O'Hea ! 

He  knew  'twas  all  right  when  he  saw  me 

smile, 
For  he  is  the  rogue  up  to  every  wile, 
That  impudent  Barney  O'Hea ! 
He  coax'd  me  to  choose  him. 
For,  if  rd  refuse  him. 
He  swore  he'd  kill  Corny  the  very  next 
day; 
So,  for  fear  'twould  go  further. 
And  —  just  to  save  murther, 
I  think  I  must  marry  that  madcap 
O'Hea. 
Bothering  Barney ! 
'Tis  he  has  the  blarney ! 
To  make  a  girl  Misthress  O'Hea ! 

LANTY   LEARY. 

Lanty  was  in  love,  you  see, 

With  lovely,  lively  Rosie  Carey, 
But  her  father  can't  agree 

To  give  the  girl  to  Lanty  Leary. 
*-*  Up  to  fun,  away  we'll  run," 

Says  she,  "  my  father 's  so  conthrairy, 
Won't  you  follow  me  ?  won't  you  follow 
me?" 

"  Faith  I  will  I  "  says  Lanty  Leary, 

But  her  father  died  one  day 

(I  hear  'twas  not  by  drinkin'  wather); 


House  and  land  and  cash,  they  say. 
He  left  by  will  to  Rose  his  daughther ; 

House  and  land  and  cash  to  seize, 
Away  she  cut  so  light  and  airy, 

''  Won't  you  follow  me  ?  won't  you  fol- 
low me  ?  " 
"  Faith  I  will !  "  says  Lanty  Leary. 

Rose,  herself,  was  taken  bad. 

The  f  ay  ver  worse  each  day  was  growin', 
"  Lanty  dear,"  says  she,  "  'tis  sad. 

To  th'  other  world  I'm  surely  goin', 
You  can't  survive  my  loss,  I  know. 

Nor  long  remain  in  Tipperary, 
Won't  you  follow  me  ?  won't  you  follow 
me?" 

"  F^ith  I  won't ! "  says  Lanty  Leary. 


THAT  ROGUE,  RILlEY. 

There's  a  boy  that  follows  me   ev'ry 

dav, 
And  tho'  he  declares  that  I  use  him 

vilely, 
Yet  all  I  can  say  he  won't  go  away. 

That  obstinate,  ranting  Riley  ! 
In  ev'ry  street  'tis  him  I  meet. 

In  vain  some  by-way  path  I  try. 
The  very  shadow  of  my  feet, 

I  might  as  well  attempt  to  fly 
As  that  boy  that  follows  me  every  day, 

Althougli  he  declares  that  I  use  him 
vilelv, 
Yet  all  I  can  say  he  won't  go  away. 

That  raking,  ranting  Riley ! 

My  mother  she  sent  me  ten  miles  away. 
In  hopes  that  the  fellow  would  never 
find  me, 
But  the  very  next  day,  as  we  made  the 
hav, 
The  villain  stood  close  behind  me ; 
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"  For  this,"  says  I,  '*  you'll  dearly  pay, 

How  dare  you  such  a  freedom  take  ?  " 
Says  he,  "I    heard  you  were   making 
hay. 
So  I  thought,  my  dear,  you'd  want  a 
rake, 
And  therefore  I  followed  you  here  to- 
day. 
With   your   diamond   eye,  and   your 
point  so  wily. 
Like  a  needle  —  and  hid  in  a  bundle  of 
hay  — 
But  I  found  you  out ! "  says  Riley. 

I  told  him,  at  last,  in  a  rage,  to  pack, 
And  he  fought,  for  a  while  after  that, 
more  shily. 
But,  like  a  bad  shilling,  he  still  comes 
back. 
That  counterfeit  rogue  !  that  Riley  I 
To  hunt  me  up  he  takes  disguise. 

Last  week  a  beggar  wench  appears, 
'Twas  the  rogue  himself  —  but  I  knew 
his  eyes  — 
And  didn't  I  box  the  rascal's  ears ! 
Yet  still  he  keeps  following  every  day. 
Plotting  and  i)lanning  so   cute   and 
slily  — 
There  isn't  a  fox  more  tricks  can  play 
Than  that  ranting  rogue,  that  Riley  I 

A  nunnery,  now,  my  old  maiden  aunt 
Dechires  for  young  women  the  best 
protection. 
But  shelter  so  veri/  secure^  I  can't 

Consider  without  objection. 
A  plague  o'  the  fellows !  —  both  great 
and  small. 
They  bother  one  so  till  they  find   a 
wife :  — 
Yet,  if  we  should  never  be  bother'd  at 
all. 


I  think  'twould  be  rather  a  stupid 
life; 
So  the  rogue  still  follows  me  ev'ry  day» 
And  still  I  continue  to  use  him  vilely. 
But  the  neighbors  all  say,  till  I'm  turn'd 
to  clay, 
I'll  never  get  rid  of  Riley ! 


O  MOLLY,  I  CAN'T  SAY  YOU'RE 
HONEST. 

0  Molly,  I  can't  say  you're  honest. 
You've  stolen  my  heart  from  my  breast; 

1  feel  like  a  bird  that's  astonished 

When  young  vagahones  rob  its  nest. 
My  brightest  of  sunshine  at  night  is, 

'Tis  just  between  midnight  and  dawn; 
For  then,  Molly  dear,  my  delight  is 

To  sing  you  my  little  cronawn  — 

Weira  sthru! 
PhilUlew  I 
But  I'm  kilt  — 
May  the  quilt 
Lie  light  on  your  beautiful  form 
When  the  weather  is  hot. 
But,  my  love,  when  'tis  not, 
May  it  rowl  you  up  cozey  and  warm ! 

Now,  if  you  are  sleepin',  dear  Molly, 

Oh,  don't  let  me  waken  you,  dear; 
Some  tindher  memorial  I'll  lave  you, 

To  just  let  you  know  I  was  here. 
So  I'll  throw  a  big  stone  at  the  windy^ 

And  if  any  glass  I  should  brake, 
'Tis  for  love  all  the  panes  I  am  takin' — 

What   wouldn't    I    smash    for   your 
sake? 

Weira  sthru! 
PhilUlew  ! 
But  I'm  kilt  — 
May  the  quilt 
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Liie  light  on  your  beautiful  form 
When  the  weather  is  hot, 
But,  my  love,  when  'tis  not, 

May  it  rowl  you  up  cozey  and  warm  I 

I  know  that  your  father  is  stingy. 

And  likewise  your  mother  the  same ; 
*Tis  very  small  change  that  you'll  bring 
me 
Exceptin'  the  change  o'  your  name : — 
So  be  quick  with  the  change,  dearest 
Molly, 
Be  the  same  more  or  less  as  it  may, 
And  my  own  name,  my  darlin',  I'll  give 
you. 
The  minnit  that  you  name  the  day ! 

Weira  athni  I 
Phillilew  ! 
But  I'm  kilt  — 
May  the  quilt 
Lie  light  on  your  beautiful  form 
When  the  weather  is  hot, 
But,  my  love,  when  'tis  not. 
May  it  rowl  you  up  cozey  and  warm ! 


THE  FAIRY  BOY. 

A  MOTHER  came,  when  stars  were  paling. 

Wailing  round  a  lonely  spring, 
Thus  she  cried  while  tears  were  falling, 

Calling  on  the  Fairy  King: 
"Why  with  spells  my  child  caressing. 

Courting  him  with  fairy  joy. 
Why  destroy  a  mother's  blessing. 

Wherefore  steal  my  baby  boy  ? 

"  O'er  the  mountain,  thro'  the  wild  wood. 
Where  his  childhood  loved  to  play. 

Where  the  flowers  are  freshly  springing. 
There  I  wander,  day  by  day ; 

There  I  wander,  growing  fonder 
Of  the  child  that  made  my  joy, 


On  the  echoes  wildly  calling 
To  restore  my  fairy  boy. 

'"  But  in  vain  my  plaintive  calling. 
Tears  are  falling  all  in  vain. 

He  now  sports  with  fairy  pleasure. 
He's  the  treasure  of  their  train ! 

Fare  thee  well !  my  child,  for  ever, 
.  In  this  world  I've  lost  my  joy. 

But  in  the  next  we  ne'er  shall  sever. 
There  I'll  find  my  angel  boy." 


THE  ANGEL'S  WHISPER. 

[A  suijerstition  of  groat  beauty  prevails  in  Ireland, 
that,  when  a  child  smiles  in  its  sleep,  it  is  *'  talking 
with  angels."] 

A  BABY  was  sleeping. 
Its  mother  was*  weeping. 
For  her  husband  was  far  on  the  wild 
raging  sea ; 
And  the  tempest  was  swelling 
Round  the  fisherman's  dwelling. 
And  she  cried,  '"Dermot,  darling,  oh  come 
back  to  me ! " 

Her  beads  while  she  number'd. 
The  baby  still  slumber'd. 
And  smiled  in  her  face  as  she  bended 
her  knee ; 
''  O  blest  be  that  warning. 
My  child,  thy  sleep  adorning. 
For  I  know  that  the  angels  are  whisper- 
ing with  thee. 

"And  while  they  are  keeping 
Bright  watch  o'er  thy  sleeping. 

Oh,  pray  to  them  softly,  my  baby,  with 
me ! 
And  say  thou  would'st  rather 
They'd  watch  o'er  thy  father ! 

For  Tkiiow  that  the  angels  are  whisper- 


ing with  thee. 
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The  dawn  of  tlie  morning 
Saw  Dermot  returning, 
And  the  wife  wept  with  joy  her  babels 
father  to  see ; 
And  closely  caressing 
Her  child,  witli  a  l)lessing. 
Said,  "  I  knew  that  the  angels  were  whis- 
pering with  thee." 


I  LEAVE  YOU  TO   GUESS. 
(from  "bory  o'more.*') 

There's   a  lad   that   I   know;   and   I 
know  that  he 
Speaks  softly  to  me 
The  cushla'Tna-chree. 
He's  the  pride  of  my  heart,  and  he  loves 

me  well. 
But  who  the  lad  is, —  I'm  not  going  to 
tell. 

He's  as  straight  as  a  rush,  and  as  bright 
as  the  stream 
That  around  it  doth  gleam, 
Oh  !  of  him  how  I  dream  ; 
I'm  as  high  as  his  shoulder  —  the  way 

that  1  know 
Is,  he  caught  me  one  day,  just  my  meas- 
ure to  show. 

He  whisper'd  a  question  one  day  in  my 
ear ; 
When  he  breathed  it, —  oh  dear! 
How  I  trembled  witli  fear  ! 
What  the  question  he  ask'd  was,  I  need 

not  confess, 
But  the  answer  I  gave  to  the  question 
was  —  "  Yes.' 


i» 


His   eyes   they   are    bright,   and 
looked  so  kind 
When  I  was  inclined 
To  speak  my  mind. 


they 


And  his  breath  is   so   sweet  —  oh,  the 

rose's  is  less, 
And  how  I  found  it  out, —  why,  I  leave 

you  to  guess. 


MOLLY  CAREW. 

OcH  hone  !  and  what  will  I  do  ? 
Sure  my  love  is  all  crost 
Like  a  bud  in  the  frost ; 
And  there's  no  use  at  all  in  my  going  to 

bed. 
For   'tis   dhrames   and   not   sleep   that 
comes  into  my  head. 
And  'tis  all  about  you, 
My  sweet  Molly  Carew  — 
And  indeed  'tis  a  sin  and  a  shame  I 
You're  complater  than  Nature 
In  every  feature, 
The  snow  can't  compare 
With  your  forehead  so  fair, 
And  I  rather  would  see  just  one  blink 

of  your  eye 
Than  the  i)rettiest  star  that  sliines  out 
of  the  sky, 
And  by  this  and  by  that. 
For  the  matter  o'  that, 
You're  more  distant  bv  far  than  that 
same ! 
Och  hone  I  weirasthru  I 
I'm  alone  in  this  world  without  you, 

Och  hone  I  but  why  should  I  spake 
Of  your  forehead  and  eyes. 
When  your  nose  it  defies 
Padily  Blake,  the  schoolmaster,  to  put 

it  in  rhvme, 
Tho'  there's  one  Burke,  he  says,  that 
woiUd  call  it  snublime^ — 
And  then,  for  your  cheek  ! 
Troth,  'twould  take  him  a  week 
Its  beauties  to  tell,  as  he'd  rather. 
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Then  your  lips !  oh,  machree  I 

In  their  beautiful  glow, 

They  a  pattern  might  be 

For  the  cherries  to  grow. 
'Twas    an    apple    that    tempted    our 

mother,  we  know, 
For  apples  were  scarce^  I  suppose,  long 

ago, 
But  at  this  time  o'  day, 
Ton  my  conscience  I'll  say, 
Such  cherries  might  tempt  a  man's 
father ! 
Och  hone  I  weirasthru ! 
I'm  alone  in  this  world  without  you, 

Och  hone !  by  the  man  in  the  moon, 
You  taze  me  all  ways 
That  a  woman  can  plaze. 
For  you  dance  twice  as  high  with  that 

thief,  Pat  Magee, 
As  when  you  take  share  of  a  jig,  dear, 
with  me, 
Tho'  the  piper  I  bate. 
For  fear  the  owld  chate 
Wouldn't  play  you  your  favorite  tune. 
And  when  you're  at  mass, 
My  devotion  you  crass. 
For  'tis  thinking  of  you, 
I  am,  Molly  Carew, 
While  you  wear,  on  purpose,  a  bonnet 

so  deep. 
That  I  can't  at  your  sweet  purty  face 
get  a  peep. 
Oh  lave  off  that  bonnet. 
Or  else  I'll  lave  on  it 
The  loss  of  my  wandherin'  sowl ! 
Och  hone !  weirasthru  I 
Och  hone  I  like  an  owl. 
Day  is  night,  dear,  to  me,  without  you ! 

Och  hone  !  don't  provoke  me  to  do  it ; 
For  there's  girls  by  the  score 


That  loves  me  —  and  more. 
And  you'd  look   very  quare   if  some 

morning  you'd  meet 
My  wedding  all  marching  in  pride  down 
the  street. 
Troth,  you'd  open  your  eyes. 
And  you'd  die  with  surprise 
To  think  'twasn't  you  was  come  to 
it! 
And  faith,  Katty  Naile, 
And  her  cow,  I  go  bail. 
Would  jumj)  if  I'd  say, 
"  Katty  Naile,  name  the  day.'* 
And  tho'   you're  fair   and   fresh   as   a 

morning  in  May, 
While  she's  short  and  dark  like  a  cold 
winter's  day, 
Yet  if  you  don't  repent 
Before.  Easter,  when  Lent 
Is  over  I'll  marry  for  spite  ! 
Och  hone  I  weirasthru ! 
And  when  I  die  for  you. 
My  ghost  will  hauut  you  every  night  I 


WIDOW   MACHREE. 

Widow  machree^  it's   no   wonder  you 
frown, 

Och  hone  !  widow  machree. 
Faith,  it   ruins   your  looks,  that   same 
dirty  black  gown, 

Och  hone  !  widow  machree. 
How  altered  your  air. 
With  that  close  cap  you  wear  — 
'Tis  destroying  your  hair 

Which  should  be  flowing  free  : 
Be  no  longer  a  churl 
Of  its  black  silken  curl, 

Och  hone  !  widow  machree  ! 

Widow   machree,  now  the    summer   is 
come, 
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Och  hone  !  widow  machree ; 
When    everything    smiles,     should    a 
beauty  look  glum  ? 

Och  hone !  widow  machree. 
See  the  birds  go  in  pairs 
And  the  rabbits  and  hares  — 
Why  even  the  be<ars 

Now  in  couples  agree  ; 
And  the  mute  little  fish, 
Though  tliey  can't  si)ake,  they  wish, 

Och  hone  !  widow  machree. 

Widow  machree,  and  when  winter  comes 
in, 

Och  hone  I  widow  machree. 
To  be  poking  the  fire  all  alone  is  a  sin, 

Och  hone  !  widow  machree. 
Sure  the  shovel  and  tongs 
To  each  other  belongs. 
And  the  kettle  sings  songs 

Full  of  family  glee  ; 
While  alone  with  your  cup. 
Like  a  hermit  you  sup, 

Och  hone  I  widow  machree. 

And  how  do  vou  know,  with  the  com- 

« 

forts  I've  towld, 
Och  hone  I  widow  maclnee. 
But  you're  keeping  some  poor  fellow  out 
in  the  cowld, 
Och  hone  I  widow  machree. 
With  such  sins  on  vour  head. 
Sure  your  peace  would  be  fled. 
Could  y«)U  sleep  in  yt>ur  bed. 
Without  thinkinix  to  see 
Some  ghost  or  some  sjuite, 
Tliat  would  wake  vou  each  nij^ht, 

Crvinff,    ••  Och   hone  I    Axndow    ma- 
chree." 

Then   take   my    ad\'ice,  darling   widow 
machree. 


I 


Och  hone  !  widow  machree. 
And  with  my  advice,  faith  I  wish  you'd 
take  me, 

Och  hone  !  widow  machree. 
You'd  have  me  to  desire 
Then  to  stir  up  the  fire ; 
And  sure  Hope  is  no  liar 

In  whispering  to  me, 
That  the  ghosts  would  depart. 
When  you'd  me  near  your  heart, 

Och  hone  !  widow  machree. 


OH!    ONCE   I   HAD   LOVERS. 

(from   "  KORT  O'MORE.*') 

Oh  !  once  I  had  lovers  in  plenty. 

When  a  colleen  I  lived  in  the  glen ; 
I  kiird  fifty  before  I  was  twenty :  — 

How  happy  the  moments  flew  then  ! 
Then  Winter  I  ne'er  could  discover, 
For   Love   brighten'd  Time's    dusky 
wing ;  — 
Oh  !  when  ev'ry  new  month  brought  a 
lover. 
The    year     it     seem'd     always    like 
Spring. 

But  Cupid's  more  delicate  pinion 

Could  never  keep  up  with  old  Time  ; 
So  the  gray-beard  assumes  his  dominion. 

When   the   mid-day  of  life  rings  its 
chime : 
Then  gather,  when  morning  is  shining. 

Some  flow'r  while  the  bright  moments 
last. 
Which  closely  around  the  heart  twining. 

Will  live  when  the  summer  is  past ! 


THE   LOW-BACKED   CAR. 

When  first  I  saw  sweet  Peggy, 
'Twas  on  a  market  dav. 
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A  low-backed  car  she  drove,  and  sat 

Upc^n  a  truss  of  hay  ; 

But  when  that  hay  was  blooming  grass, 

And  deck'd  with  flowers  of  spring, 

No  flower  was  tliere 

That  could  compare 

To  the  blooming  girl  I  sing. 

As  she  sat  in  lier  low-backed  car, 
The  man  at  the  turnpike  bar 

Never  asked  for  the  toll  — 

But  just  rubb'd  his  owld  poll, 

And   look'd    after  the   low-backed 
car  I 

In  battle's  wild  commotion, 

The  proud  and  mighty  Mars 

With  hostile  scythes  demands  his  tythes 

Of  Death,  in  warlike  cars  ! 

But  Pegg}'  —  peaceful  goddess. 

Has  darts  in  her  bright  eye. 

That  knock  men  down. 

In  the  market  town, 

As  right  and  left  they  fly ! 

While  she  sits  in  her  low-backed 
car. 

Than  battle  more  dangerous  far. 
For  the  doctor's  art 
Cannot  cure  the  heart 

That  is  hit  from  that   low-backed 
car. 

Sweet  Peggy  round  her  car,  sir. 

Has  strings  of  ducks  and  geese, 

But  the  scores  of  hearts  she  slaughters. 

By  far  outnumber  these  ; 

While  she  among  her  poultry  sits. 

Just  like  a  turtle-dove, 

Well  worth  the  cage, 

I  do  engage. 

Of  the  blooming  God  of  L«ve. 

While  she  sits  in   her  low-backed 
car, 


The  lovers  come  near  and  far, 
And  envy  the  chicken 
That  Peggy  is  pickin' 

While  she  sits  in  the  low-backed 
car. 

I'd  rather  own  that  car,  sir. 

With  Peggy  by  my  side. 

Than  a  coach  and  four,  and  gold  galore 

And  a  lady  for  my  bride ; 

For  the  lady  would  sit  forninst  me. 

On  a  cushion  made  with  taste. 

While  Peggy  would  be  beside  me. 

With  my  arm  around  her  waist. 

As  we  drove  in  the  low-backed  car, 
To  be  married  by  Father  Maher. 

Oh  my  heart  would  beat  high. 

At  her  glance  and  her  sigh, 

Tho'  it  beat  in  a  low-backed  car. 


MOTHER,  HE'S  GOING  AWAY. 

Mother, 

Now  what  are  you  crying  for,  Nelly? 

Don't  be  blubbering  there  like  a  fool ; 
With  the  weight  o'  the  grief,  faith,  I  tell 
you, 
You'll  break  down   the   three-leggdd 
stool ; 
I  suppose  now  you're  crying  for  Barney, 
But  don't  b'lieve  a  word  that  he'd  say. 
He  tells  nothing  but  big  lies  and  blarney, 
Sure,  you  know  how  he  sarved  poor  Kate 
Karnev. 

Da  uf/ filer. 

But,  mother?  — 

Mother. 

( )h,  bother ! 

Daughter. 

Oh,  mother,  he's  goiiijj;  away  ! 
And  I  dreamt  tlie  other  night 
Of  his  ghost  —  all  in  white  ! 
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(^Mother,  —  In  an  under-lone. 

The  dirty  blackguard !) 

Daughter. 
Oh,  mother,  he's  going  away  I 

Mother, 

If  he's  going  away,  all  the  better,  — 
Blessed  hour  when  he's  out  o'  your 
sight ! 
There's  one  comfort  —  you  can't  get  a 
letter  — 
For  yiz  neither  can  read  or  can  write. 
Sure,  'twas  only  last  week  you  protested, 
Since  he  courted  fat  Jinney  McCray, 
That  the  sight  o'  the  scamp  you  detested, 
With   abuse    sure   your   tongue   never 
rested ! 

Daughter, 

But,  mother? — 

Mother, 

Oh,  bother ! 

Daughter, 

Oh,  mother,  he's  going  away ! 

(^Mother. 

May  he  never  come  back  I) 

Daughter, 

And  I  dreamt  of  his  ghost 
Walking  round  my  bed-post — 
Oh,  mother,  he's  going  away ! 


-•o*- 


RORY  O'MORE. 

Young  Rory  O'More  courted  Kathaleen 

bawn, 
He  was  bold  as  a  hawk,  and  she  soft  as 

the  dawn ; 
He  wished  in  his  heart  pretty  Kathleen 

to  please. 


And  he  thought  the  best  waj"  to  do  that 

was  to  teaze, 
"  Now,  Rory,  be  aisy,"  sweet  Kathleen 

would  cry. 
Reproof  on  her  lip,  but  a  smile  in  her  eye, 
"With  your  tricks,  I  don't  know,  in 

throth,  what  I'm  about. 
Faith  you've  teazed  till  I've  put  on  my 

cloak  inside  out." 
'^  Oh !  jewel,"  says  Rory,  "  that  same  is 

the  way 
You've  thrated  my  heart  for  this  many  a 

day, 
And  'tis  plazed  that  I  am,  and  why  not, 

to  be  sure  ? 
For  'tis  all  for  good  luck,"  says  bold 

Rory  O'More. 

"Indeed,  then,"  says  Kathleen,  '* don't 

think  of  the  like. 
For  I  half  gave  a  promise  to  soothering 

Mike; 
The  ground  that  I  walk  on  he  loves,  I'll 

be  bound : " 
Faith  I "  says  Rory,  "  I'd  rather  love  you 

than  the  ground." 
Now,  Rory,  Til  cry,  if  you  don't  let  me 

go: 
Sure  I  dream  ev'ry  night  that  I'm  hating 


a 


n. 


you  so 


! 


>» 


"  Oh  I  "  says  Rory,  "  that  same  I'm  de- 
lighted to  hear, 

For  dhrames  always  go  by  conthrairies^ 
my  dear. 

Oh  I  jewel,  keep  dhraming  that  same  till 
you  die. 

And  bright  morning  will  give  dii-ty  night 
the  black  lie  I 

And  'tis  plazed  that  I  am,  and  why  not, 
to  be  sure  ? 

Since  'tis  all  for  good  luck,"  says  bold 
Rory  O'More. 
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"Arrah,  Kathleen,  my  darlint,  you've 

teased  me  enough, 
Sure  I've  thrash'd  for  your  sake  Dinny 

Grimes  and  Jim  Duff ; 
And  I've  made  myself,  drinking  your 

health,  quite  a  ha%te^ 
So  I  think,  after  that,  I  may  talk  to  the 

priest^ 
Then   Rory,  the   rogue,  stole   his  arm 

round  her  neck. 
So  soft  and  so  white,  without  freckle  or 

speck, 
And   he  look'd  in  her  eyes  that  were 

beaming  with  light. 
And  he  kiss'd  her  sweet  lips  —  don't  you 

think  he  was  right  ? 
**  Now,  Rory,  leave  off,  sir  —  you'll  hug 

me  no  more. 
That's  eight  times  to-day  you  have  kiss'd 

me  before." 
**  Then  here  goes  another,"  says  he,  ''  to 

make  sure. 
For  there's  luck  in  odd  numbers,"  says 

Rory  O'More. 


WHAT  WILL  YOU  DO,  LOVE? 

*'  What  will  you  do,  love,  when  I  am 

going 
With  white  sail  flowing. 

The  seas  beyond  — 
What  ^vill   you  do,  love,  when  waves 

divide  us 
And  friends  may  chide  us 

For  being  fond  ?  " 
**  Tho*  waves  divide  us  —  and  friends  be 

chiding. 
In  faith  abiding, 

I'll  still  be  true ! 
And  I'll  pray  for  thee  on  the  stormy  ocean, 
In  deep  devotion  — 

That's  what  I'U  do ! " 


"What  would  you  do,  love,  if  distant 

tidings 
Thy  fond  confidings 

Should  undermine  ?  — 
And  I,  abiding  'neath  sultry  skies. 
Should  think  other  eyes 

Were  as  bright  as  thine?"  — 
"Oh,  name  it  not ! — Tho'  guilt  and  shame 
Were  on  thy  name 

I'd  still  be  true ; 
But  that  heart  of  thine — should  another 

share  it  — 
I  could  not  bear  it ! 

What  would  I  do  ?  " 

"  What  would  you  do,  love,  when  home 

returning. 
With  hopes  high  burning, 

With  wealth  for  you, 
If  my  bark,  which  bounded  o'er  foreign 

foam. 
Should  be  lost  near  home  — 

Ah  I  what  would  you  do  ?  " 
"So  thou  wert  spared  —  I'd  bless  the 

morrow. 
In  want  and  sorrow. 

That  left  me  you ; 
And  I'd  welcome  thee  from  the  wasting 

billow. 
This  heart  thy  pillow  — 


Tliat's  what  I'd  do ! 


>» 


DERMOT    O'DOWD. 

When  Derraot  O'Dowd  coorted  Molly 
M'Can, 
They  were  sweet  as  the  honey  and 
soft  as  the  down, 
But  when  they  were  wed  they  began  to 
find  out 
That  Derniot  could  storm  and  that 
Molly  could  frown ; 
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They  would  neither  give   in  —  so   the 
neighbors  gave  out  — 
Both  were  hot,  till  a  coldness  came 
over  tlie  two, 
And  Molly  would  flusther,  and  Dermot 
would  blusther, 
Stamp  holes  in  the  flure,  and  cry  out 
u  Wirrasthru ! 

Oh  murther !  I'm  married, 
I  Avish  I  had  tarried ; 
I'm   sleepless  and  speechless  —  no 
word  can  I  say. 
My  bed  is  no  use, 
I'll  give  back  to  the  goose 
The   feathers   I    plucked    on    last 
Michaelmas  day." 

'"Ah!"  says  Molly,  "-you  once  used  to 
call  me  a  bird." 
"'  Faix,  you're  ready  enough   still  to 
fly  out,"  says  he. 
"  You  said  then  my  eyes  were  as  bright 
as  the  skies. 
And  my  lips  like  the  rose  —  now  no 
longer  like  me." 
Says  Dermot,  *'•  Your  eyes  are  as  bright 
as  the  morn, 
But  your  brow  is  as  black  as  a  big 
thunder-cloud. 
If  your  lip  is  a  rose  —  sure  your  tongue 
is  a  thorn 
That  sticks  in  the  heart  of  poor  Der- 
mot O'Dowd." 

Says  Molly,  "  You  once  said  my  voice 
was  a  thrush, 
But  now  it's  a  rusty  ould  hinge  with 
a  creak ; " 
Says  Dermot,  *'You  call'd  me  a  duck 
when  I  coorted. 
But  now  I'm  a  goose  every  day  in 
the  week. 


But  all  husbands  are  geese,  though  our 
pride  it  may  shock. 
From  the  first  'twas  ordained  so  bv 
Nature,  I  fear, 
Ould  Adam  himself  was  the  first  o'  the 
flock. 
And    Eve,    with    her    apple    sauce, 
cooked  him,  my  dear." 


MOLLY  BAWN. 

0  Molly  Bawx,  why  leave  me  pining, 
All  lonely  waiting  here  for  you  ? 

The  stars  aboA^e  are  brightly  shining, 
Because  —  they've  nothing  else  to  do. 

The  flowers,  late,  were  open  keeping. 
To  try  a  rival  blush  with  you. 

But   their    mothc^r.   Nature,   set    them 

sleeping 

With  their  rosy  faces  washed  —  with 
dew. 

()  MoUv,  &c. 

Now,  the  pretty  floAvers  were  made  to 
bloom,  dear. 
And  the  pretty  stars  were   made   to 
sliine. 
And  the  pretty  girls  were  made  for  the 
boys,  dear. 
And  maybe  you  were  made  for  mine  ! 
The  wicked  watch-dog  here  is  snarling — 

He  takes  me  for  a  thief,  vou  see ; 
Faith,  he  knows  Fd  steal  yon,   Mollv 
darling, 
And  then  transported  I  should  be. 
O  Molly,  &c. 

THE   SIREN    BY  THE   SEA. 

1  HAD  a  dream  of  gentle  straying 

By  the  margin  of  the  sea. 
There,  my  wand'ring  steps  delaying. 
There  a  Siren  sang  to  me ; 
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The  waveless  deep 

Wcos  luU'd  to  sleep, 
As  the  mellow  music  stole  along, 

Lest  the  motion 

Of  the  ocean 
Should  disturb  the  mermaid's  song :  — 
Oh,  that  song  was  sweet  to  me. 
Nothing  mortal  e'er  can  be 

Like  the  ringing 

Of  the  singing 
Of  that  Siren  by  the  sea ! 

When  I  woke,  how  many  a  pleasure 

Of  the  time  long  pass'd  away, 
Seem'd  awaking  to  the  measure 
Of  the  mermaid's  magic  lay ! 
Thus  memory's  song 
Oft  steals  along 
O'er  the  dark  and  silent  tide  of  time ! 
And  voices  low. 
In  gentle  flow. 
Repeat    the    songs    of    youth's    sweet 
prime. 
Oh !  sweet  mem'rv  !  tlius  to  me 
Let  thy  magic  music  be 
Ever  rinmncr 

o      o 

Like  the  sinjjinir 
Of  the  Siren  by  the  sea ! 


THE  QUAKER'S    MEETING. 

A  TRAVELEU  wended  the  wilds  among, 
With   a  purse    of    gold   and    a    silver 

tongue ; 
His  hat  it  was  broad  and  all  drab  were 

his  clothes, 
For  he  hated  high  colors  —  except  on 

his  nose, 
And  he  met  with  a  lady,  the  story  goes. 
Heigho  !  yea  thee  and  nay  thee. 


The  damsel  she  east  him  a  beamv  blink. 
And  the  traveler  nothing  was   loth,  I 

think. 
Her  merry  l)lack  eye  beamed  her  bonnet 

beneath. 
And  the  Quaker  he  grinned  —  for  he'd 

very  good  teeth. 
And  he  ask'd,  "'  Art  thee  going  to  ride 

on  the  heath  ?  " 
Heigho  !  7fea  thee  and  nay  thee. 

"I   hope  you'll    protect   me,  kind  sir," 

said  the  maid, 
•"•As  to  ride  this  heath  oA'er  I'm  sadly 

afraid; 
For  robbers,  they  say,  here  in  numbers 

abound. 
And  I  wouldn't  'for  anything'  I  should 

be  found. 
For  —  between   vou   and   me  —  I   have 

five  hundred  pound." 
Heigho  !  yea  thee  and  nay  thee. 

*■'  If  that  is  thee  own,  dear,"  the  Quaker 

he  said, 
"I  ne'er  saw  a  maiden  I  sooner  would  wed; 
And  I  have  another  five  hundred  just 

now, 
In  the  i)adding  that's  under  my  saddle- 

1)0W, 

And  I'll  settle  it  all  ui)on  thee,  I  vow ! '' 
Heigho  I  yea  thee  and  nay  thee. 

The  maiden  she  smil'd,  and  her  rein  she 

drew, 
'*  Your  offer  I'll  take  —  though  I'll   not 

take  vou." 
A  pistol  she  held  at  tlie  Quaker's  head : 
'*Now  give  me  your  gold  —  or  I'll  give 

you  my  lead  — 
'Tis  under  the  saddle  I  think  you  said." 
Heigho  I  yea  thee  and  nay  thee. 
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The  damsel  she  ripped  up  the  saddle- 
bow. 

And  the  Quaker  was  never  a  Quaker 
till  now, 

And  he  saw,  by  the  fair  one  he  wished 
for  a  bride. 

His  purse  borne  away  with  a  swaggering 
stride. 

And  the  eye  that  shamm'd  tender,  now 
only  <lefied. 
Heigho  I  yea  tliee  and  nay  thee. 

"  The  spirit  doth  move  me,  friend  Broad- 
brim," quoth  she, 

^*To  take  all  this  filthy  temptation  from 
thee. 

For  Mammon  deceiveth  —  and  beauty  is 
fleeting ; 

Accept  fi'om  thy  maaicTji  a  right  loving 
greeting, 

For  much  doth  she  profit  by  this  Quak- 
er's  meeting." 
Heigho  I  yea  thee  and  nay  thee. 

"  And  hark  !  jolly  Quaker,  so  rosy  and 

sly, 

Have  righteousness,  more  than  a  wench, 
in  thine  eve, 

Don't  go  again  peeping  girls'  bonnets  be- 
neath. 

Remember  the  one  that  you  met  on  the 
heath,  — 

Ser  name 's  Jimmy  Barlow  —  I  tell  to 
your  teeth  I  " 
Heigho  !  yea  thee  and  nay  thee. 

^''Friend   James,"    quoth    tlie    Quaker, 

"  pray  listen  to  me, 
For  thou  canst  confer  a  great  favor,  d'ye 

see; 
The  gold  thou  hast  taken  is  not  mine, 

n)y  friend. 


But  my  master's  —  and  truly  on  thee  I 
depend. 

To  make  it  appear  I  my  trust  did  de- 
fend." 
Heigho !  yea  thee  and  nay  thee. 

**  So  fire  a  few  shots  through  my  clothes, 

here  and  there, 
To  make  it  appear   'twas  a  desp'rate 

affair."  — 
So  Jim  he  popp'd  first  through  the  skirt 

of  his  coat. 
And  then   through   his   collar  —  quite 

close  to  Ids  thi'oat ; 
"Now    one    through    my   broadbrim," 

quoth  Ephraim,  "  I  vote." 
Heigho !  yea  thee  and  7iay  thee. 

"I  have  but  a  brace,"  said  bold  Jim, 
"and  they're  spent. 

And  I  won't  load  again  for  a  make-be- 
lieve rent."  — - 

"Then" — said  Ephraim,  producing  hi8 
pistol  —  "just  give 

My  five  hundred  pounds  back  —  or  as 
sure  as  you  live 

I'll    make   of    your   body   a   riddle   or 
sieve." 
Heigho  I  yea  thee  and  nay  thee. 

Jim  Barlow  was  diddled  —  and,  though 

he  was  game. 
He  saw  Ephraim's  pistol  so  deadly  in 

aim, 
That  he  gave  up  the  gold,  and  he  took 

to  his  scrapers. 
And  when  the  whole  story  got  into  the 

papers, 
They  said  that  "  the  thieves  were  no  match 

for  the  Quakeray 
Heigho  I  yea  thee  and  nay  thee. 
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MY   MOTHER   DEAR. 

There  was  a  place  in  childhood  that  I 

remember  well, 
And  there   a  voice    of    sweetest  tone 

bright  fairy  tales  did  tell, 
And  gentle   words   and  fond  embrace 

were  giv'n  with  joy  to  me, 
When  I  was  in  that  happy  place, —  upon 

my  mother's  knee. 

When  fairy  tales  were  ended,  "Good- 
night," she  softly  said. 

And  kiss'd,  and  laid  me  down  to  sleep, 
within  my  tiny  bed ; 

And  holy  words  she  taught  me  there  — 
methinks  I  yet  can  see 

Her  angel  eyes,  as  close  I  knelt  beside 
my  mother's  knee. 

In  the  sickness  of  my  childhood;  the 

perils  of  my  prime ; 
The  sorrows   of  my  riper  years;   the 

cares  of  ev'ry  time ; 
When  doubt  and  danger  weighed  me 

down  —  then  pleading  all  for  me. 
It  was  a  fervent  pray'r  to  Heaven  that 

bent  my  mother's  knee. 


JIMMY    HOY'S    TRIP    FROM     QUEENS- 
TOWN  TO  NEW   YORK. 

Jimmy  Hoy  was  a  County  Cork  boy, 
who  made  one  in  the  great  exodus  that 
was  occasioned  by  the  famine.  Jimmy 
was  not  ashamed  of  his  name — he 
boasted  that  it  was  "  always  ould  and 
respectable ; "  that  there  "  was  cows  in 
the  family  wanst;"  "and  that  a  pig 
was  niver  a  stranger  to  them,  nor  a 
rasher  of  bacon  at  Aisther."  Misfor- 
tune, however,  had  ground  them  down, 


as  it  had  done  a  tliousand  others,  to  in- 
digence, leaving  at  last  only  Jimmy  and 
his  old  mother  in  existence ;  and  when 
he  found  that  existence  was  daily  a 
harder  thing  to  support,  he  turned  his 
face  to  the  west,  and  induced  his  mother, 
whom  he  loved  with  true  Irish  warmth, 
to  accompany  him.  Accordingly,  sell- 
ing off  all  they  possessed,  and  making 
the  best  of  their  wav  to  Cork,  where  a 
fleet  of  emigrant  ships  was  loading,  it 
so  happened  that  in  the  hurry  and  ex- 
citement of  the  time,  and  amidst  the 
crowd  of  people  they  encountered,  they 
unluckily  got  separated,  and  went  on 
board  of  different  vessels  —  an  error 
that  Jimmy  only  discovered  when  his 
own  had  hoisted  anchor  and  was  stand- 
ing out  to  sea.  From  this  point  it  will 
be  best  to  allow  our  friend  to  speak  for 
himself. 

"  So  I  scrambled,  you  see,  on  boord, 
and  the  minit  my  f ut  was  under  me  — 
'Is  my  mother  here?'  says  I.  With 
that  a  scowlin'  fellow  that  was  haulin' 
in  a  rope  that  samed  to  have  no  end  to 
it,  turns  to  me  and  tells  me  I  might  go 
to  — well,  I  won't  say  where.  '  Not  be- 
fore you,  sir,'  says  I ;  '  after  you  is  man- 
ners,' making  him  a  bow ;  and  so  I  cries 
out  and  again,  '  Plase,  is  my  mother 
here  aboord  of  ye  ? '  and  then  as  no  one 
chose  to  answer  me  I  ran  about  to  look 
for  her,  on  all  the  flures  they  call  the 
decks,  though  the  people  stood  as  thick 
as  a  drove  of  cattle  in  an  alley,  and 
scrouging  and  roaring  like  that  same, 
and  I'd  to  squaze  myself  betwixt  'em 
from  one  flure  to  another ;  but  not  a 
squint  of  her  could  I  ketch,  sir,  nor  of 
any  one  as  know'd  her, —  and  so  at  last 
when  I  kem  back  again,  and  was  tearin' 
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round  the  upper  flure,  plump  I  runs  into 
the  stomach  of  a  grand  burly  man  at 
the  back,  with  a  red  face  and  a  big  nose, 
and  a  gowld  band  about  his  cap  —  and 
who  should  he  be  but  the  capt'n. 

-* '  Who  the  d — 1  are  you  ? '  says  he, 
pumping  up  all  the  brath  I  had  left  him. 

*  I  axes  your  honor's  pardon,'  says  I ; 
*my  name  is  Jimmy  Hoy,  and  I  was 
looking  for  my  mother.' 

*-*And  did  you  take  me  for  your 
mother,  you  omadhaun  ? '  says  he.  *  Oh, 
not  a  bit,'  says  I,  'sir;  for  if  I  had, you'd 
have  found  it  out — you'd  have  got  a 
hug  that  would  have  set  you  scraming. 
And  so  now,  perhaps,  you'll  tell  me, 
sir,  if  my  mother  is  aboord  of  ye  ? ' 

'* '  How  should  I  know  ? '  he  roars  out, 
for  now  his  brath  was  coming  back,  and 
he  was  lookin'  mighty  fierce.  *And 
what  brings  you  here  at  all,  you  lubber- 
ly son  of  a  sea-calf?'  *  Sure,  sir,' says 
I,  *  I  —  I'm  going  to  Ameriky ;  and  as 
to  my  father,  you're  mistaken  —  he  was 
no  say-baste  at  all,  but  Dennis  Hoy, 
a  County  Cork  man,  and — ' 

" '  I  don't  remember  you,'  says  he ; 

*  you  hav'n't  paid  your  passage.'  '  Ax- 
ing your  pardon,'  says  I,  "  but  I  have, 
tho\  I  paid  it  an  hour  ago,  mi  shore, 
sir.'  '  But  you  didn't  pay  it  to  me,' 
says  he.  *  Why,  of  cooi-se  not,'  says  I, 
••sir.  You  wouldn't  have  me  pay  it 
twice,  would  vou  ? ' 

"  *  Well,  if  you  hav'n't  paid  it  to  me,' 
siiyshe,  \vou  hav'n't  paid  it  at  all;  so 
Iiand  out  your  money,  if  you're  going  to 
make  the  voyage  in  this  ship.'  *  B}'  my 
faith,  sir,'  I  said,  *I  can't, —  and,  saving 
your  presence,  if  I  could  I  woiddn't, 
seein'  I've  done  that  same  alreadv.  But, 
sure,  I  don't  want  to  be  intruding ;   if 


I've  got  into  the  wrong  ship  you've  only 
got  to  stop  her  till  .you  put  me  aboord 
of  the  right  one.' 

"'Well,  that's  a  capital  joke,'  says 
he.  'Oh,  it's  not  joking  that  I  am,' 
says  I,  '  for  I'm  only  axin'  you  what's 
fair,  sir  —  for  then,  you  see,  I'd  find 
my  mother,  and  my  mind  would  be  at 
aise.' 

" '  You  and  your  mother  may  go  to 
Chiny,'  the  capt'n  bellows  out  —  grow- 
ing as  red  as  any  turkey-cock,  and 
stamping  his  fut  upon  the  flure  till 
you'd  have  thought  he'^d  drive  it  through 
it.  '  Axin'  your  pardon  again,'  says  I, 
'  sir,  we're  goin'  to  Ameriky,  —  and  as 
for  Chiny,  all  I  know  about  it  is  what 
I've  seen  upon  the  plate,  and  — ' 

'•'Howld  your  jaw,'  says  he,  'you 
vagabone,  and  pay  your  passige  money 
at  wanst.  'I  paid  it  wanst,'  says  I, 
'sir,  and  I'd  want  a  pocket  as  big  as 
your  ship  to  go  on  paying  it  for  iver.' 

" '  You  swindlin'  Irish  scamp ! '  says 
he,  '  don't  provoke  me,  or  I  will  be  tlie 
death  of  you ; '  and  then  all  of  a  sudden 
he  got  quiet  —  oh,  so  terrible  quiet,  sir, 
and  with  such  a  hard  look  about  his 
eyes,  that,  to  sav  the  truth,  he  frekened 
me.  '  See  now,  my  buck,'  says  he,  — 
'since  you  can't  {)ay  your  pa^^sige,  you 
shall  work  your  passige.'  'Work  it, 
sir?'  says  I,  'Oh,  I  would,  and  will- 
in',  —  if  I  only  knowed  the  way.'  '  Oh,' 
savs  he,  with  a  wicked  wink  at  me, 
*  we'll  soon  tache  you  that;  we've  a 
turn  here  for  instructhin'  people  that 
want  to  get  their  voyage  for  nothin'.' 
And  with  that  he  put  his  hand  to  the 
side  of  his  mouth  and  give  a  whistle 
that  would  split  a  flag,  and  up  runs  to 
liini  a  hairy  \'illin  that  was  enough  to 
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scare  a  herd  of  oxen  if  he'd  come  upon 
'em  onawares. 

'''Tare-all,'  says  he,  'just  take  this 
chap  in  hand  and  tache  him  how  to  work 
his  passige.  Don't  spare  him  —  do  you 
hear  now  ? '  '  Aye,  aye,  sir,'  growled  out 
Tare-all,  giving  me  a  nod,  and  howlding 
up  his  finger  as  much  as  to  say — 'You'll 
come  this  way.' 

'*  And  so  after  him  I  wint,  sir ;  and 
sad  enough,  as  you  may  suppose  —  not 
thinking  of  myself,  but  what  had  be- 
come of  my  poor  owld  mother.  After 
him  I  wint,  to  learn  how  I  was  to  work 
my  passige  over  —  and  by  my  throth, 
sir,  it  was  the  hardest  thing  I'd  ever  had 
to  larn  as  yet.  Were  you  ever  aboord 
a  ship,  sir? — Oh,  then  sure  it  must  have 
bothered  you  to  hear  the  puzzlin'  names 
they've  got  there.  Don't  they  always 
make  a  woman  of  her  ?  A  ship's  a  '  she,' 
sir,  you  will  remimber  —  and  don't  they 
talk  about  her  waist  to  you,  and,  by  my 
faith,  it's  not  a  small  one  —  and  tell 
you  sometimes  '  she's  in  stays,'  too,  tho' 
I  can't  say  I  ever  seen  'em.  Though,  to 
be  sure,  they  say  besides  that  she's 
often  mighty  hard  to  manage  —  and 
that's  like  a  woman  sartainly. 

"  Then  see  the  names  they  give  to  a 
rope,  sir.  First  it  is  a  hawser ;  then  it's 
a  painter  —  though  what  it  paints  I  never 
knowed,  sir;  then  it's  a  rattlin,  —  but 
that  it's  always  doin';  and  then  it's  the 
shrouds, — which  manes,  I  suppose,  that 
the  poor  passengers  always  get  into  them 
when  the  ship  is  going  to  the  bottom. 
At  the  same  time  they're  always  agra- 
able  to  tache  you  what  it's  made  of  — 
they'll  give  you  a  taste  of  the  rope's  end 
a  good  deal  sooner  than  a  glass  of  whis- 
key. And  what  is  it  like  ?  perhaps  you'll 


ask.  Work  your  passige  out  to  Ameriky 
and  you'll  learn  it  fast  enough.  Then 
they're  so  ignorant  they  don't  know 
their  right  hand  from  their  left.  It's  all 
starboord  or  larboord  with  them,  though, 
by  my  throth,  as  every  night  I'd  got  to 
slape  upon  the  flure,  I  found  it  mighty 
hard  boord. 

"  The  sailors,  you  see,  are  snug  enough. 
They've  got  what  they  call  their  ham- 
micks  —  little  beds  tied  up  to  hooks  that 
they  swing  about  in  at  their  aise ;  and  it 
was  after  I'd  been  looking  at  them  for  a 
night  or  two  in  the  deepest  admiration, 
that  I  says  to  myself,  says  I,  'Why 
wouldn't  I  be  making  a  little  hammick 
for  myself,  to  take  a  swing  in  like  the 
rest,  and  not  be  lying  here  on  the  bare 
boords  like  a  dumb  baste  in  an  out- 
house?' And  so  the  next  day,  looking 
round  me,  what  should  I  see  but  a  hape 
of  canvas  that  no  one  seemed  to  care 
about ;  so  I  cut  out  of  it  a  yard  or  two 
just  to  make  the  bed  I  wanted,  and  that 
done,  says  I,  '  Jimmy  Hoy,  you'll  slape 
to-night  as  snug  as  a  cat  in  a  blanket, 
anyhow,' —  but  I  didn't  for  all  that. 

"  I  hadn't  turned  in  half  an  hour  when 
one  of  the  crew  crapes  up  to  me  —  Bob 
Hobbs,  sir,  was  his  name,  —  and  says  he 
to  me,  'Jimmy  Hoy,'  says  he,  'it's  mor- 
tial  tired  I  am  with  my  day's  work,  and 
the  night  before :  not  a  wink  of  slape 
I've  had,'  says  he,  '  for  this  blessed  eight- 
and-forty  hours,  so  be  a  good  fellow, 
Jimmy,  now,  and  take  my  dooty  for  to- 
night.' Well,  not  liking  to  be  ill-natured, 
though  I  didn't  care  much  for  the  fellow, 
I  tould  him  that  I  would,  and  so  I  slips 
out  of  my  new  bed,  and  mighty  quick, 
sir,  he  slips  into  it,  and  up  I  goes  on  deck 
to  take  his  place  on  the  look-out. 
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"And  thin  ther  kem  on  such  a  night, 
sir,  —  oh,  murther  !  you'd  have  thought 
the  divil  himself  was  out  at  say,  and 
was  taking  his  divarshun  —  blowin', 
hailin',  and  rainin'  for  six  mortial  hours 
and  more  —  and  pitchin'  the  oushen  up 
into  the  sky  as  if  he  was  makin'  hay- 
cocks. I  thought  the  poor  ship  would 
have  gone  crazy.  She  jumped  and  rowled 
(  about  as  if  her  thratement  was  past  en- 
doorin'.  Sure,  if  I  had  bargained  for  a 
bad  night  I  couldn't  have  got  a  betther. 
Well,  sir,  the  mornin'  kem  at  last,  and 
found  me  as  well  pickled  as  any  herrin' 
in  Cork  harbor,  and  I  was  crawlin'  off  to 
my  hammick,  just  to  get  a  little  slape 
and  dry  myself,  when  up  comes  the 
capt'n  in  a  tearin'  rage,  and  says  he  — 

"'You're  a  pretty  blackguard,  ain't 
you  now  ? '  *  Not  to  my  knowledge,  sir,' 
says  I.  'Your  knowledge,  indeed,  you 
vagabone ! '  '  Why,  what  is  it  I  done  ? ' 
says  I.  'Done?'  says  he,  'you  villin  — 
when  you're  upsettm'  the  ship's  disci- 
pline !  You  took  Bob  Hobbs's  watch 
last  night.' 

">Tuk  what?'  says  I.  'His  watch, 
sir.  Oh,  murther,  capt'n ! '  says  I. 
'  Would  you  rob  a  poor  boy  of  his  char- 
akter?'  'I  say  you  did,  you  rascal,' 
says  he.  '  But  I  didn't,  sir,'  says  I.  '  I 
never  took  Bob  Hobbs's  watch,  nor  the 
watch  of  any  other  man  —  or  woman 
ayther.  I  would  scorn  the  dirty  action 
—  for  I  was  rared  in  honest  principles 
and  'twas  considered  in  my  schoolin'. 
More  be  token,  sir,  I  couldn't,  for  Bob 
Hobbs  tould  me  himself  that  he  had 
pawned  his  watch  in  Cork  before  he  ever 
kem  aboord.* 

" '  You  stupid  rascal ! '  he  cried  out, 
*  don't  you  know  the  manin'  of  what  I 


say  to  you?  but  I'll  make  you  under- 
stand me  presently  —  if  you've  got  no 
brains  you've  got  a  back.'  And  what  do 
you  think  he  meant  by  that,  sir?  The 
ould  tiger  was  goin'  to  flog  me  —  but, 
luckily  for  me,  you  see  the  storm  was 
gettin'  worse.  One  of  the  sails  was  split 
in  halves,  and  another  was  torn  away 
entirely ;  so  the  capt'n,  divil  thank  him  ! 
had  to  think  about  the  ship,  and  not  to 
be  indulgin'  his  dirty  vingeance  upon 
me.  So  he  roars  out  mighty  loud,  '  Set 
the  storm-jib  there ! '  and  half  the  crew 
run  up  the  riggin'  as  quick  as  a  crowd 
of  monkeys,  when  — whisteroo  I  — would 
you  belave  it,  sir?  by  the  book  in  my 
pocket,  if  that  same  jib  wasn't  the  very 
piece  of  canvas  that  I  cut  the  two  yards 
out  of,  jist  to  make  myself  a  bed,  —  and 
the  minit  the  capt'n  spied  it  he  roars  out 
agin  like  thunder, '  Who  the  d — 1  cut  out 
that?' 

"  ''Twas  I,  sir,'  says  I,  'but  I  only  tuk 
two  yards  of  it.' 

'"Give  him  a  dozen,'  says  the  capt'n. 

"■'Thank  you,  sir,'  says  I,  'but  the 
two  is  quite  enough  for  me.' 

"  And  what  do  you  think  the  villin 
meant  by  givin'  me  a  dozen?  —  it  was 
lashes  that  he  meant,  sir?  Not  con  tint 
with  the  rope's  end  I'd  had  already  — 
though  there  was  no  end  to  it  at  all  — 
he  tould  the  hands  to  lay  howld  on  me, 
and  tied  me  to  the  mast,  —  but  before 
the  miscreant  could  plaze  himself  there 
kem  a  thunderin'  crack  right  overhead, 
and  down  kem  hapes  of  sticks  and  can- 
vas —  and  the  capt'n  bellows  out  agin, 
'Clare  the  wrack  I  clare  the  wrack  !  — 
we'll  sarve  this  lubber  out  directly.' 

"  Well,  I  was  willin'  to  wait,  sir  —  and 
sure  they'd  enough  to  do.     I  thought  at 
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fii-st  it  was  all  over  with  us,  and  the  ship 
would  be  capsizin'  —  and  they  had 
scarcely  got  her  to  rights  a  bit,  and  my 
mind  was  getting  aisy,  when  I  h'ard  a 
voice  callin'  in  the  distance,  '  Jip  a  Hoy! 
Jim  a  Hoy  I '  and  I  was  lost  in  wonder 
entirely  — '  for  who  knows  me,'  says  I, 
•■  or  cares  for  me,  in  the  middle  of  the 
great  Atlantic  oushen  ?  Is  it  guardian 
angels  that's  taking  pity  on  me,  and 
coming  here  to  save  me  from  a  lashing?' 
So  I  tried  hard  to  loose  myself,  and  look- 
ing round,  what  did  I  see  but  a  ship 
sailing  towards  us,  and  the  voice  that 
know'd  me  kem'd  from  that,  and  I  h'ard 
it  cry  again  — '  Jip  a  Hoy !  Jim  a  Hoy ! ' 
*Here  I  am,'  says  I;  'here's  the  man 
you're  wantin'/ 

"•  'Howld  your  jaw ! '  says  the  capt'n. 

*  Why,  isn't  it  me  they're  spakin'  to  ? ' 
says  I  —  'and  isn't  it  civil  in  me  to  an- 
swer 'em?  Is  my  mother  got  aboord  of 
ye  ? '  '  Bad  luck  to  you  and  your  mother  1 
will  you   be  quiet?'    says   the   capt'n. 

*  No,  I  won't,'  says  I.     '  Why  wouldn't' 
I  answer  when  I'm  spoke    to?'     And 
with  that  the  voice  kem  agin  — '  Jip  a 
Hoy !  Jim  a  Hoy  I '     '  Here  I  am,'  says 
I  agin — 'any  news,  plaze,  of  my  mother? ' 

"'And  with  that  the  capt'n  took  a 
spakin'  trumpet  just  to  put  me  down, 
sir  —  to  kape  me  from  bein'  h'ard ;  oh,  I 
could  see  that  plain  enough  —  so  I  roared 
out  louder  than  ever,  '  Here's  the  man 
you're  wantin';'  but  the  trumpet  give 
him  the  advantage  of  me.  I  couldn't 
make  out  what  he  said  at  first,  it  was 
such  a  bellowing  he  kep  up ;  but  at  last 
I  h*ard  him  roar,  'Carried  away  fore- 
yard.' 

"'Don't be  tellin'  lies  of  me,'  says  I; 
♦it's  only  two  yards  that  I  tuk.  Just  now 


you  said  I  tuk  a  watch,  and  now  it's  four 
yards  I've  been  staling.  Oh,  capt'n,  but 
it's  cruel  of  you  to  ruin  my  charakter  as 
you're  doing,  and  in  hearin'  of  the  ship 
too — and  my  mother  perhaps  aboord  of 
her.' 

"And  then  the  voice  kem  from  the 
ship  agin  —  '.Where  are  ye  bound  to  ?' 

" '  I'm  bound  to  the  mast,'  says  I,  '  and 
the  capt'n  is  going  to  murther  me.' 

"Will  you  howld  your  tongue,  you 
rascal ! '  says  the  capt'n,  looking  pistols 
at  me.  'No,  I  won't,'  says  I;  'I'll  ex- 
pose you  to  the  whole  world  for  the 
shameful  way  you're  thrating  me.' 

"  Well,  we  soon  lost  sight  of  the  ship ; 
but  the  storm  was  as  bad  as  iver,  and 
only  one  good  kem  of  it  —  they  were  too 
busy  with  the  danger  to  be  amusiii' 
themselves  with  me.  So  I  got  myself 
loose  at  last,  —  and  then,  seeing  what  a 
way  they  were  in,  I  hadn't  the  heart  to 
desart  them,  notwithstandin'  my  bad 
usage.  '  No,'  says  I,  '  I'll  be  ginerous, 
and  stand  by  them  like  a  man.'  So  I 
goes  up  to  the  capt'n,  and  overlookin' 
all  he'd  done,  says  I  to  him,  quite  kind- 
ly, 'Capt'n,  is  there  anythin'  I  can  do 
for  you?' 

" '  Kape  out  of  my  way,  you  vagabone, 
or  I  shall  be  tempted  to  do  for  you  1 ' 
says  he.  And  with  that  he  made  a  kick 
at  me  as  bad  as  a  horse  stung  in  a  sand- 
pit ;  but  I  made  allowance  for  the  throu- 
ble  he  was  in,  and  didn't  mind  his  timper. 

"  All  this  time  I  h'ard  the  sailors  say- 
ing something  about  the  anchor,  and  at 
last  the  capt'n  was  struck  with  a  no- 
tion, and  shouts  out  to  them  about  me, 
'  Where's  the  best  bower  ? ' 

" '  Here  lie  is,'  says  I,  sir,  running  up 
to  him  agin,  and  making  a  low  bow  at 
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the  same  time.  '  I'm  the  best  bower  on 
boord,  sir,  for  my  mother,  when  I  was  at 
school,  paid  tuppence  a  week  extra  to 
have  me  taught  manners.' 

*'*I  wish  your  neck  was  broke,'  said 
he,  *  you  vagabone  ! '  making  another 
terrible  kick  at  me  in  return  for  all  my 
kindness  to  him ;  and  then  kem  up  the 
bos'n,  and  the  capt'n  says  to  him,  says 
he,  '  Have  you  let  go  now  ?'  '  Aye,  aye, 
sir,'  answers  Hairy-face,  —  and  I  may 
just  make  the  remark  that's  all  he  ever 
did  answer,  the  whole  way  acrost  the 
oushen. 

"  'Then,  I  think,'  says  the  capt'n,  'we 
may  depind  on  the  best  bower.'  '  Oh, 
you  may  do  that,'  says  I,  '  sir ;  you  may 
depind  on  me  with  sartainty.'  'Take 
that  fellow  out  of  my  sight,'  said  he,  '  if 
'  you  don't  want  me  to  murder  him ; '  so 
at  that  I  walks  away  with  Hairy-face  to 
the  other  end  of  the  ship,  where  I  hear 
the  sailors  saying  '  the  anchor  was  com- 
ing home,'  and  that  the  capt'n  ought  to 
know  it. 

" '  He  ought,  you  say,'  says  I ;  '  then 
of  coorse  I'll  go  and  tell  him,  if  it's  only 
to  show  him  I  bear  no  malice,  and  I'm 
still  willin'  to  be  useful.'  Upon  which  I 
runs  back  to  him,  and  says  I,  'Capt'n, 
the  anchor's  coming  home.' 

" '  Tunder  and  ouns ! '  says  he. 

"  '  Don't  be  angry,  capt'n,'  says  I,  — 
'  small  blame  to  it  for  comin'  home  on 
such  a  night  as  this.  Who'd  stay  out, 
sir,  that  could  help  it? ' 

"  Upon  which  Hairy-face  runs  up,  and 
the  capt'n  then  cries  out  to  him,  'Is  this 
thrue  I  hear  —  is  the  anchor  coming 
home  ? ' 

'"Aye,  aye,  sir,'  growls  out  Haiiy- 
face. 


" '  Then  we  must  cut  and  run,'  says 
he  ;  '  but  we  must  try  and  save  the  an- 
chor, so  throw  over  the  buoy.' 

"  Well,  now,  I  must  just  stop  to  tell 
you  that  of  all  the  mischievous  little 
blackguards  that  ever  deserved  drown- 
ing, the  cabin-boy  was  him,  sir.  And 
so,  still  wishing  to  be  useful,  notwith- 
standin'  all  their  bad  thratement  of  me, 
I  ran  off  to  ketch  the  villin ;  but  the 
little  vagabone  was  so  nimble  I  couldn't 
at  all  lay  howld  of  him  ;  howsomedever, 
under  the  sarcumstances,  I  did  the  best 
I  could,  and  then  I  ran  back  to  the 
capt'n. 

'' '  Is  the  buoy  overboard  ? '  says  he. 

'' '  Faith,  then,  I  am  sorry  to  say,'  says 
I,  '  capt'n,  the  boy 's  not  overboord,  for 
the  young  d — 1  run  so  fast  I  couldn't 
clap  a  hand  on  him,  but  the  next  best 
thing  to  be  done  I  did.  I  threw  over 
the  black  cook  —  and  that  will  lighten 
the  ship  beautifully.' 

'"Threw  overboard  the  cook,  you 
murderin'  villin ! '  roared  the  capt'n. 
'  You've  saved  me  the  job  of  doing  it ; 
you'll  be  hanged,  thank  heaven,  at  last.' 

"  But  hanged  I  wasn't,  I  beg  to  say, 
for,  in  the  confusion  of  the  night  it  was 
a  big  tar  barrel  I  threw  overboord  instid 
of  the  black  cook,  that  same  being  much 
of  his  own  size  and  color. 

"  Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
sir,  in  spite  of  the  storm  and  all  our 
danger,  we  got  to  Ameriky  at  last,  when 
the  capt'n  felt  so  happy  that  he  gave  up 
his  anymosity  and  the  vingeance  he 
vowed  aginst  me,  and  only  laughed  at 
the  mistakes  I'd  made  in  turnin'  my 
hand  to  the  say  sarvice.  And,  what's 
more,  when  we  reached  New  York,  sir, 
who  shoidd  I  find  but  my  ould  mother. 
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that  had  got  in  a  week  before  me  in  the 
ship  I  ought  to  have  come  in,  and  that 
had  had  no  storm  at  all — but  mine's 
the  bad  luck  of  the  Hoys,  sir.  And  so, 
when  I  was  on  dhry  land  agin,  I  took  a 
solemn  oath,  sir,  that  I*d  niver  work  my 
passage  any  more  across  the  Atlantic : 
and,  by  my  sowl,  if  you're  a  wise  man 
I  think  you'll  do  the  same.'* 


THE  MARRIAGE  OF  HANDY  ANDY. 

.  .  .  When  the  mass  was  over,  Andy 
waited  at  the  door  of  the  chapel  to 
catch  'liis  reverence'  coming  out,  and 
obtain  his  advice  about  what  he  over- 
heard from  Larry  Hogan ;  and  Father 
Phil  was  accordingly  accosted  by  Andy 
just  as  he  was  going  to  get  into  the 
saddle  to  ride  over  to  breakfast  with 
one  of  the  neighboring  farmers,  who  was 
holding  the  priest's  stirrup  at  the  mo- 
ment. The  extreme  urgency  of  Andy's 
manner,  as  he  pressed  up  to  the  pastor's 
side,  made  the  latter  pause  and  inquire 
what  he  wanted. 

"  I  wanted  to  get  some  advice  from 
your  reverence,"  said  Andy. 

'*  Faith,  then,  the  advice  I  give  you 
is,  never  to  stop  a  hungry  man  when  he 
is  going  to  refresh  himself,"  said  Father 
Phil,  who  had  quite  recovered  his  usual 
cheerfulness;  and  threw  his  leg  over 
his  little  gray  hack  as  he  spoke.  ''  How 
could  you  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  ex- 
pect me  to  stop  here  listening  to  your 
case,  and  giving  you  advice  indeed, 
when  I  have  said  three  masses  this 
morning,*  and  rode  fifteen  miles ;  how 
could  you  be  so  unreasonable,  I  say  ?  " 


*  The  olBc«  of  the  mass  must  be  performed  fasting. 


'*!  ax  your  Rivirence's  pardon,"  said 
Andy ;  "  I  wouldn't  have  taken  the  lib- 
erty, only  the  thing  is  mighty  partic- 
ular, intirely." 

"  Well,  I  tell  you  again,  never  ask  a 
hungry  man's  advice  ;  for  he  is  likely  to 
cut  liis  advice  on  the  patthern  of  his 
stomach  ;  and  it's  empty  advice  you'll 
get.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  a  *  hungry 
stomach  has  no  ears '  ?  " 

The  farmer  who  was  to  have  the 
honor  of  the  priest's  company  to  break- 
fast exhibited  rather  more  impatience 
than  the  good-humored  Father  Phil,  and 
reproved  Andy  for  his  conduct. 

"  But  it's  so  particular,"  said  Andy. 

"  I  wondher  you  would  dare  to  stop 
his  Rivirence,  and  he  black  fastin'.  Go 
along  wid  you  I  " 

''Come  over  to  my  house  in  the 
course  of  the  week,  and  speak  to  me," 
said  Father  Phil,  riding  away. 

Andy  still  persevered,  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  absence  of  the  farmer, 
who  was  mounting  his  own  nag  at  the 
moment,  said  the  matter  of  which  he 
wished  to  speak  involved  the  interests 
of  Squire  Egan,  or  he  would  not  "make 
so  bowld."  —  This  altered  the  matter, 
and  Father  Phil  desired  Andy  to  follow 
him  to  the  farm-house  of  John  Dwyer, 
where  he  would  speak  to  him  after  he 
had  breakfasted. 

John  Dwyer's  house  was  a  scene  of 
activity  that  day,  for  not  only  was  the 
I)riest  to  breakfast  there,  —  Avhich  is  al- 
ways an  affair  of  honor,  —  but  a  grand 
dinner  also  was  preparing  on  a  large 
scale:  for  a  wedding  feast  was  to  be 
held  in  the  house,  in  honor  of  Mattv 
Dwyer's  nuptials,  which  were  to  l)e 
celebrated  that  day  with  a  neighboring 
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young  farmer,  rather  well  to  do  in  the 
world.  The  match  had  beien  on  and  off 
for  some  time,  John  Dwyer  was  what  is 
commonly  called  a  "close-fisted  fellow," 
and  his  would-be  son-in-law  could  not 
bring  him  to  what  he  considered  proper 
terms ;  and  though  Matty  liked  young 
Casey,  and  he  was  fond  of  her,  they 
both  agreed  not  to  let  old  Jack  Dwyer 
have  the  best  of  the  bargain  in  propor- 
tioning off  his  daughter,  who,  having  a 
spice  of  her  father  in  her,  was  just  as 
fond  of  number  one  as  old  Jack  himself. 
And  here  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that, 
though  the  Irish  are  so  prone  in  general 
to  early  and  improvident  marriages,  no 
people  are  closer  in  their  nuptial  barter 
when  they  are  in  a  condition  to  make 
marriage  a  profitable  contract.  Re- 
peated meetings  between  the  elders  of 
families  take  place,  and  acute  arguments 
ensue,  properly  to  equalize  the  worldly 
goods  to  be  given  on  both  sides.  Pots 
and  pans  are  balanced  against  pails  and 
churns,  cows  against  horses,  a  slip  of 
bog  against  a  gravel  pit,  or  a  patch  of 
meadow  against  a  l)it  of  a  quarry ;  a  little 
lime-kiln  sometimes  burns  stronger  than 
the  flame  of  Cupid  —  the  doves  of 
Venus  herself  are  but  crows  in  conipar- 
ison  with  a  good  flock  of  geese  —  and  a 
love-sick  sigh  less  touching  than  the 
healthy  grunt  of  a  good  pig;  indeed, 
the  last-named  gentleman  is  a  most  use- 
ful agent  in  this  trafiic,  for  when  matters 
are  nearly  poised,  the  balance  is  often 
adjusted  by  a  grunter  or  two  thrown 
into  either  scale.  While  matters  are 
thus  in  a  state  of  debate,  quarrels  some- 
times occur  between  the  lovers;  the 
gentleman's  caution  sometimes  takes 
alarm,  and  more  frequently  the  lady's 


pride  is  aroused  at  the  too  obvious  pre- 
ference given  to  worldly  gain  over 
heavenly  beauty ;  Cupid  shies  at  Mam- 
mon, and  Hymen  is  upset  and  left  in 
the  mire. 

I  remember  hearing  of  an  instance 
of  this  nature,  when  the  lady  gave  her 
ci-devant  lover  an  ingenious  reproof, 
after  they  had  been  separated  some 
time,  when  a  marriage  bargain  was 
broken  off,  because  the  lover  could  not 
obtain  from  the  girl's  father  a  certain 
brown  filly  as  part  of  her  dowry.  The 
damsel,  after  the  lapse  of  some  weeks, 
met  her  swain  at  a  neighboring  fair, 
and  the  flame  of  love,  still  smouldering 
in  his  heart,  was  reillumed  by  the  sight 
of  his  charmer,  who,  on  the  contrary, 
had  become  quite  disgusted  with  him, 
for  his  too  obvious  preference  of  profit 
to  true  affection.  He  addressed  her 
softly  in  a  tent,  and  asked  her  to  dance, 
but  was  much  astonished  at  her  return- 
ing him  a  look  of  vacant  wonder,  which 
tacitly  implied,  "TF^o  are  you?^^  as 
plainly  as  looks  could  speak. 

*'  Arrah  Mary ! "  exclaimed  the  youth. 

"  Sir !  !  !  "  answered  Mary  with  what 
heroines  call  "  ineffable  disdain." 

"Why,  one  would  think  you  didn't 
know  me  I  " 

"  If  I  ever  had  the  honor  of  your  ac- 
quaintance, sir,"  answered  Maiy,  "I  for- 
get you  entirely." 

"  Forget  me,  Mary  ?  —  arrah,  be  aisy 
—  is  it  forget  the  man  that  was  coortin' 
and  in  love  with  you  ?  " 

"You're  under  a  mistake,  young 
man,"  said  Mary  with  a  curl  of  her  rosy 
lip  which  displayed  the  pearly  teeth  to 
whose  beauty  her  woman's  nature  re- 
joiced the  recreant  lover  was  not  yet  in- 
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sensible  —  ''  You're  under  a  mistake, 
young  man,*'  and  her  heightened  color 
made  her  eye  flash  more  brightly  as  she 
spoke  —  "  You're  quite  under  a  mistake 
—  no  one  was  ever  in  love  with  wie,"  — 
and  she  laid  signal  emphasis  on  the 
word  —  "  There  was  once  a  dirty  mane 
blackguard,  indeed,  once  in  love  with  my 
father's  broivn  filly^  but  I  forget  him  in- 
tirely." 

Mary  tossed  her  head  proudly  as  she 
spoke,  and  her  horse-fancying  admirer 
reeled  under  the  reproof  she  inflicted, 
and  sneaked  from  the  tent,  while  Mary 
stood  up  and  danced  with  a  more  open- 
liearted  lover,  whose  earnest  eye  could 
see  more  charms  in  one  lovely  woman 
than  in  all  the  horses  of  Arabia. 

But  no  such  result  as  this  was  likelv 
to  take  place  in  Matty  Dwyer's  case; 
she  and  her  lover  agreed  with  one  an- 
other on  the  settlement  to  be  made,  and 
old  Jack  was  not  allowed  an  inch  of 
over  what  was  considered  an  even  bar- 
gain. At  length  all  matters  were  agreed 
upon  and  the  wedding  day  fixed,  and 
the  guests  invited;  yet  still  both  parties 
were  not  quite  satisfied,  for  young  Casey 
thought  he  should  be  put  into  absolute 
possession  of  a  certain  little  farm  and 
cottage,  and  have  the  lease  looked  over 
to  see  all  was  right,  (for  Jack  Dwyer 
was  considered  rather  slippery,)  Avhile 
old  Jack  thought  it  time  enough  to  give 
him  possession,  and  the  lease,  and  his 
daughter  all  together. 

However,  matters  had  gone  so  far, 
that,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  the  wedding 
feast  was  prepared,  the  guests  invited, 
and  Father  Phil  on  the  spot  to  help 
James  and  Matty,  (in  the  facetious  par- 
lance  of  Paddy,)   to    "tie   with   their 


tongues  what  they  couldn't  undo  with 
their  teeth." 

When  the  priest  had  done  breakfast, 
the  arrival  of  Andy  was  announced  to 
him,  and  Andy  was  admitted  to  a  pri- 
vate interview  with  Father  Phil,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  must  not  be  disclosed, 
for,  in  short,  Andy  made  a  regular  con- 
fession before  the  Father,  and  we  know 
that  confessions  must  be  held  sacred,  — 
but  we  may  say  that  Andy  confided  the 
whole  post-office  affair  to  the  pastor,  — 
told  him  how  Larry  Hogan  had  con- 
trived to  worm  that  affair  out  of  him, 
and  by  his  devilish  artifice  had,  as  Andy 
feared,  contrived  to  implicate  Squire 
Egan  in  the  transaction,  and  by  threat- 
ening a  disclosure,  got  the  worthy  squire 
into  his  villanous  power.  Andy,  under 
the  solemn  queries  of  the  priest,  posi- 
tively denied  having  said  one  word  to 
Hogan  to  criminate  the  squire,  and  that 
Hogan  could  only  infer  the  squire's  guilt, 
upon  which  Father  Phil,  having  per- 
fectly satisfied  himself,  told  Andy  to 
make  his  mind  easy,  for  that  he  would 
secure  the  squire  from  any  harm,  and  he 
moreover  praised  Andy  for  the  fidelity 
he  displayed  to  the  interests  of  his  old 
master,  and  declared  he  was  so  pleased 
with  him,  that  he  would  desire  Jack 
Dwver  to  ask  him  to  dinner.  "And  that 
will  be  no  blind  nut,  let  me  tell  you," 
said  Father  Phil  —  "A  wedding-dinner, 
you  lucky  dog  —  lashings  and  lavings, 
and  plenty  of  dancing  afther  !  " 

Andy  was  accordingly  bidden  to  the 
bridal  feast,  wliither  tlie  guests  began  to 
gatlier  thick  and  fast.  They  strolled 
al)out  the  field  before  the  house,  basked 
in  groups  in  the  sunshine,  or  lay  in  the 
shade  under  the  hedges,  where  hints  for 
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future  marriages  were  given  to  many  a 
pretty  girl,  and  nudges  and  pinches  were 
returned  by  small  screams  suggestive  pf 
additional  assault,  and  inviting  denial  of 
"Indeed  I  won't,"  and  that  crowning 
provocative  to  riotous  conduct,  "  Behave 
yourself." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  barn  was  laid 
out  with  long  planks,  supported  on  bar- 
rels or  big  stones,  which,  when  covered 
with  clean  cloths,  made  a  goodly  board, 
that  soon  began  to  be  covered  with  am- 
ple wooden  8ishes  of  corned  beef,  roasted 
geese,  boiled  chickens  and  bacon,  and 
intermediate  stacks  of  cabbage,  and  huge 
bowls  of  potatoes,  all  sending  up  their 
wreaths  of  smoke  to  the  rafters  of  the 
barn,  soon  to  become  hotter  from  the 
crowd  of  guests,  who,  when  the  word 
wiis  given,  rushed  to  the  onslaught  with 
right  good-will. 

The  dinner  was  later  than  the  hour 
named,  and  the  delay  arose  from  the  ab- 
sence of  one,  who,  of  all  others,  ought  to 
have  been  present,  namely  —  the  bride- 
groom. But  James  Casey  was  missing, 
and  Jack  Dwyer  had  been  closeted  from 
time  to  time  with  several  long-headed 
grey-beards  canvassing  the  occurrence, 
and  wondering  at  the  default  on  the 
bridegroom's  part.  The  person  who 
might  have  been  supposed  to  bear  this 
default  the  worst,  supported  it  better 
than  any  one.  —  Matty  was  all  life  and 
spirits,  and  helped  in  making  the  feast 
ready,  as  if  nothing  wrong  had  happened, 
and  she  backed  Father  Phil's  argument 
to  sit  down  to  dinner  at  once :  —  "  that 
if  James  Casey  was  not  there,  that  was 
no  reason  dinner  should  be  spoiled  — 
he'd  be  there  soon  enough  —  besides,  if 
he  didn't  arrive  in  time,  it  was  better  he 


should  have  good  meat  cold,  than  every- 
body have  hot  meat  spoiled  —  the  ducks 
would  be  done  to  cindhei^s  —  the  beef 
boiled  to  rags,  and  the  chickens  be  all 
in  jommethry —  " 

So  down  they  sat  to  dinner: — its 
heat,  its  mirth,  its  clatter,  and  its  good 
cheer  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe ; 
sufiSce  it  to  say,  the  viands  were  good, 
the  guests  hungry,  and  the  drink  unex- 
ceptionable ;  and  Father  Phil,  no  bad 
judge  of  such  matters,  declared  he  never 
pronounced  grace  over  a  better  spread. 
But  still,  in  the  midst  of  tlie  good  cheer, 
neighbors  (the  women  particularly) 
would  suggest  to  each  other  the  "  won- 
dher'*  where  the  bridegroom  could  be  ; 
and  even  within  ear-shot  of  the  bride- 
elect  the  low-voiced  whisper  ran,  of 
''  Where  in  the  world  is  James  Casey  ?  " 

Still  the  bride  kept  up  her  smiles,  and 
cheerfully  returned  the  healths  that 
were  drunk  to  her ;  but  old  Jack  was 
not  unmoved  —  a  cloud  hung  on  his 
brow,  which  grew  darker  and  darker  as 
the  hour  advanced  and  the  bridegroom 
yet  tarried.  The  board  was  cleared  of 
the  eatables,  and  the  copious  jugs  of 
punch  going  their  round,  but  the  usual 
toast  of  the  united  healths  of  the  happy 
pair  could  not  be  given,  for  one  of  them 
was  absent.  Father  Phil  hardly  knew 
what  to  do,  for  even  his  overflowing 
cheerfulness  began  to  forsake  him,  and 
a  certain  air  of  embarrassment  began 
to  pervade  the  whole  assembly,  till  Jack 
Dwyer  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and 
standing  up,  he  thus  addressed  the  com- 
pany. 

"  Friends  and  neighbors  —  you  see 
the  disgrace  that's  put  on  me  and  my 
child." 
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A  murmur  of  "  No,  no,"  ran  round 
the  board. 

"Isay,  yis." 

"  He'll  come  yet,  sir,"  said  a  voice. 

"  No  he  won't,"  said  Jack,  "  I  see  he 
won't  —  I  know  he  won't.  He  wanted 
to  have  everything  all  his  own  way,  and 
he  thinks  to  disgrace  me  into  doing  wliat 
he  likes,  but  he  sha'n't!'* — and  he 
struck  the  table  fiercely  as  he  spoke,  for 
Jack,  when  once  his  blood  was  up,  was 
a  man  of  desperate  determination.  *'He's 
a  greedy  chap,  the  same  James  Casey, 
and  he  loves  his  bargain  betther  than  he 
loves  you,  Matty,  so  don't  look  glum 
about  what  l*m  saying  —  I  say  he's 
gi'eedy,  he's  just  the  fellow  that  if  you 
gave  him  the  roof  off  your  house,  would 
ax  you  for  the  rails  before  your  door  — 
and  he  goes  back  of  his  bargain  now, 
bekase  I  would  not  let  him  have  it  all 
his  own  way,  and  puts  the  disgrace  on 
me,  thinking  I'll  give  in  to  him,  through 
that  same  —  but  I  won't.  And  I  tell 
you  what  it  is,  friends  and  neighbors : 
there's  the  lease  of  the  three-cornered 
field  below  there,"  and  he  held  up  a 
parchment  as  he  spoke,  —  "  and  a  snug 
cottage  on  it,  and  it's  all  ready  for  the 
girl  to  walk  into  with  the  man  that  will 
have  her,  and  if  there's  a  man  among 
you  here  that's  willing,  let  him  say  the 
word  now,  and  I'll  give  her  to  him  !  " 

The  girl  could  not  resist  an  exclama- 
tion of  surprise,  which  her  father  hushed 
by  a  word  and  look  so  peremptory, 
that  she  saw  remonstrance  was  in  vain, 
and  a  silence  of  some  moments  ensued  ; 
for  it  was  rather  startling,  this  immedi- 
ate offer  of  a  girl  who  had  been  so 
strangely  slighted,  and  the  men  were 
not   quite  prepared  to  make  advances 


until  they  knew  something  more  of  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  her  sweetheart's 
desertion. 

"Are  yiz  all  dumb?  "  exclaimed  Jack 
in  surprise.  "  Faix,  it's  not  every  day  a 
snug  little  field  and  cottage,  and  a  good- 
looking  girl,  falls  in  a  man's  way.  I  say 
again,  I'll  give  her  and  the  lase  to  the 
man  that  will  say  the  word." 

Still  no  one  si)oke,  and  Andy  be- 
gan to  think  they  were  using  Jack 
Dwyer  and  his  daughter  very  ill,  but 
what  business  had  he  to  think  of  offer- 
ing himself  —  "  a  poor  devil  like  him  "  ? 
But  the  silence  continuing,  Andy  took 
heart  of  grace,  and,  as  the  profit  and 
pleasure  of  a  snug  match  and  a  hand- 
some wife  flashed  upon  him,  he  got  up 
and  said,  "Would  I  do,  sir?" 

Every  one  was  taken  by  surprise  — 
even  old  Jack  himself;  and  Matty  could 
not  suppress  a  faint  exclamation,  which 
every  one  but  A  ndy  understood  to  mean 
"  she  didn't  like  it  at  all ;  "  but  which 
Andy  interpreted  quite  the  other  way, 
and  he  grinned  his  loutish  admiration  at 
Matty,  who  turned  away  her  head  from 
him  in  sheer  distaste,  which  action  Andy 
took  for  mere  coyness. 

Jack  was  in  a  dilemma  —  for  Andy 
was  just  the  very  last  man  he  would 
have  chosen  as  a  husband  for  his  daugh- 
ter ;  but  what  could  he  do  ?  —  he  was 
taken  at  his  word,  and  even  at  the  worst 
he  was  determined  that  some  one  should 
marry  the  girl  out  of  hand,  and  show 
Casey  the  "disgrace  should  not  be  put 
on  him  ; "  but  anxious  to  have  another 
chance,  he  stammered  something  about 
the  fairness  of  "  letting  the  girl  choose," 
and  that  "  some  one  else  might  wish  to 
spake ; "    but   the   end  of  all  this  was. 
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that  no  one  rose  to  rival  Andy,  and  Fa- 
tlier  Pliil  bore  witness  to  the  satisfaction 
he  had  that  day  in  finding  so  much  up- 
rightness in  "  the  boy,*'  —  that  he  had 
raised  his  character  much  in  his  estima- 
tion by  his  conduct  that  day  —  and  if  he 
was  a  little  giddy  betimes,  there  was 
nothing  like  a  wife  to  steady  him  ;  and 
if  he  was  rather  poor,  sure  Jack  Dwyer 
could  mend  that. 

"  Then  come  up  here,"  says  Jack ;  and 
Andy  left  his  place  at  the  very  end  of 
the  board,  and  marched  up  to  the  head, 
amidst  the  clapping  of  hands  and 
thumping  of  the  table,  and  laughing 
and  shouting. 

"  Silence  !"  cried  Father  Pliil,  "  this  is 
no  laughing  matther,  but  a  serious  en- 
gagement—  and  John  Dwyer,  I  tell  you 
—  and  you,  Andy  Rooney,  that  girl  must 
not  be  married  against  her  own  free- 
will ;  but  if  she  has  no  objection,  well 
and  good." 

"My  will  is  her  pleasure,  I  know," 
said  Jack,  resolutely. 

To  the  surprise  of  every  one,  Matty 
said,  "  Oh,  I'll  take  the  boy,  with  all  my 
heart." 

Handy  Andy  threw  his  arms  round 
her  neck,  and  gave  her  a  most  vigorous 
salute,  which  came  smacking  off,  and 
thereupon  rose  a  hilarious  shout  which 
made  the  old  rafters  of  the  barn  ring 
again. 

"  There's  the  lase  for  you,"  said  Jack, 
handing  the  parchment  to  Andy,  who 
was  now  installed  in  the  place  of  honor 
beside  tlie  bride-elect,  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  and  the  punch  circulated  rapidly 
in  filling  to  the  double  toast  of  health, 
happiness,  and  prosperity  to  "  the  happy 
pair ; "    and  after  some   few  more   cir- 


cuits of  the  enlivening  liquor  had  been 
performed,  the  women  retired  to  the 
dwelling-house,  whose  sanded  parlor 
was  put  in  immediate  readiness  for  the 
celebration  of  the  nuptial  knot  between 
Matty  and  the  adventurous  Andy. 

In  half  an  hour  the  ceremony  was 
performed,  and  the  rites  and  blessings 
of  the  church  dispensed  between  two 
people,  who,  an  hour  before,  had  never 
looked  on  each  other  with  thoughts  of 
matrimony. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  was 
wonderful  with  what  lightness  of  spirit 
Matty  went  tlu'ough  the  honors  conse- 
quent on  a  peasant  bridal  in  Ireland : — 
these,  it  is  needless  to  detail,  our  limits 
would  not  permit ;  but  suffice  it  to  say, 
tliat  a  rattling  countiy  dance  was  led 
off  by  Andy  and  Matty  in  the  barn,  in- 
termediate jigs  were  indulged  in  by  the 
"picked  dancers  "  of  the  parish,  while  the 
country  dancers  were  resting  and  making 
love  (if  making  love  can  be  called  rest) 
in  the  corners,  and  that  the  pipers  and 
punch-makers  had  quite  enough  to  do 
until  the  night  was  far  spent,  and  it  was 
considered  time  for  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom to  be  escorted  by  a  chosen  party 
of  friends  to  the  little  cottage  which 
was  to  be  their  future  home.  The 
pipers  stood  at  the  threshold  of  Jack 
Dwyer,  and  his  daughter  departed  from 
under  the  '*  roof-tree "  to  the  tune  of 
"  Joy  be  with  you ; "  and  then  the  litters 
heading  the  body-guard  of  the  bride, 
plied  drone  and  chanter  right  merrily 
until  she  had  entered  her  new  home, 
thanked  her  old  friends,  (who  did  all 
the  established  civilities,  and  cracked 
all  the  usual  jokes,  attendant  on  the  oc- 
casion,) and  Andy  bolted  the  door  of 
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the  snug  cottage  of  which  he  had  so 
suddenly  become  master,  and  placed  a 
seat  for  the  bride  beside  the  fire,  re- 
questing "  Miss  Dwyer  "  to  sit  down  — 
for  Andy  could  not  bring  himself  to  call 
her  ''  Matty  "  yet,  and  found  himself  in 
an  awkward  position  in  being  "lord 
and  master  ■'  of  a  girl  he  considered  so 
far  above  him  a  few  hours  before.  Matty 
sat  quiet  and  looked  at  the  fire. 

'-It's  very  quare,  isn't  it?"  says 
Andy  with  a  grin,  looking  at  her  ten- 
derly, and  twiddling  his  thumbs. 

"What's  quare?"  inquired  Matty, 
very  dryly. 

"  The  estate,"  responded  Andy. 

"  What  estate  ?  "  asked  Matty. 

"  Your  estate  and  my  estate,"  said 
Andy. 

"  Sure,  you  don't  call  the  three-cor- 
nered field  my  father  gave  us  an  estate, 
you  fool?"  inquired  Matty. 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Andy.  "  I  mane  the 
blessed  and  holy  estate  of  matrimony 
the  priest  has  put  us  in  possession  of; " 
and  Andy  drew  a  stool  near  the  heiress, 
on  the  strength  of  the  hit  he  thought  he 
had  made. 

"  Sit  at  the  other  side  of  the  fire,"  said 
Matty,  very  coldly. 

"Yes,  Miss,"  responded  Andy,  very 
respectfully,  and  in  shoving  his  seat 
backwards,  the  legs  of  the  stool  caught 
in  the  earthen  floor,  and  Andy  tumbled 
heels  over  head. 

Matty  laughed,  while  Andy  was  pick- 
ing himself  up  with  increased  confusion 
at  his  mishap,  for  even  amidst  rustics 
there  is  nothing  more  humiliating  than 
a  lover  placing  himself  in  a  ridiculous 
position  at  the  moment  he  is  doing  his 
best  to  make  himself  agreeable. 


"  It  is  well  your  coat's  not  new,"  said 
Matty,  with  a  contemptuous  look  at 
Andy's  weather-beaten  vestment. 

**  I  hope  I'll  soon  have  a  better,"  said 
Andy,  a  little  piqued,  with  all  his  rever- 
ence for  the  heiress,  at  this  allusion  to 
his  poverty  —  "  But  sure,  it  wasn't  the 
coat  3^ou  married,  but  the  man  that's  in 
it ;  and  sure  I'll  take  off  my  clothes  as 
soon  as  you  plase,  Matty,  my  dear  — 
Miss  Dwyer,  I  mane  —  I  beg  your  par- 
don." 

"  You  had  better  wait  till  you  get  bet- 
ter," answered  Matty,  very  dryly — "You 
know  the  old  saying,  '  Don't  throw  out 
your  dirty  wather  until  you  get  in 
fresh.' " 

"Ah,  darlin',  don't  be  cruel  to  me,'* 
said  Andy,  in  a  supplicating  tone  —  "I 
know  I'm  not  desarvin'  of  you,  but  sure 
I  did  not  make  so  bowld  as  to  make  up 
to  you,  until  I  seen  that  nobody  else 
would  have  you." 

"  Nobody  else  have  me  !  "  exclaimed 
Matty,  as  her  eyes  flashed  with  anger. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss,"  said  poor 
Andy,  who  in  the  extremity  of  his  own 
humility  had  committed  such  an  offence 
against  Matty's  pride.  "  I  only  meant 
that  — " 

"  Say  no  more  about  it,"  said  Matty, 
who  recovered  her  equanimity.  "  Didn't 
my  father  give  you  the  lase  of  the  field 
and  house  ?  " 

"  Yis,  Miss." 

"  You  had  better  let  me  keep  it,  then; 
—  'twill  be  safer  with  me  than  j'ou." 

"  Sartainly,"  said  Andy  —  who  drew 
the  lease  from  his  pocket,  and  handed  it 
to  her,  and  as  he  was  near  her,  he  at- 
tempted a  little  familiarity,  which  Matty 
repelled  very  unequivocally. 
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"  Arrah,  is  it  jokes  yoii  are  erackiii'?  " 
said  Andy,  with  a  grin,  advancing  to  re- 
new his  fondling. 

'- 1  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  Matty, 
jumping  uj).  '"  Til  crack  your  head  if  you 
don't  behave  yourself  I"  and  she  seized 
the  stool  on  which  she  had  been  sitting, 
and  brandished  it  in  a  very  Amazonian 
fashion. 

"  Oh  wirra !  wirra ! "  said  Andy  in 
amaze  —  "  aren't  you  my  wife  ?  " 

"Fo?/r  wife  !  "  retorted  Matty,  with  a 
very  devil  in  her  eye —  "IWr  wife,  in- 
deed, you  great  omadhaun ;  why,  then, 
had  you  the  brass  to  think  I'd  put  up 
with  you  ?  " 

"  Arrah,  then,  why  did  you  marry 
me?"  said  Andy,  in  a  j>itiful  argumen- 
tative whine. 

'*Whv  did  I  marrv  vou?"  retorted 
Matty  —  *' Didn't  I  know  betther  than 
to  refuse  you,  when  my  father  said  the 
word  when  the  Divll  wan  busy  with  him  ? 
—  Why  did  I  marry  you?  —  it's  a  pity 
I  didn't  refuse,  and  l>e  murthered  that 
night,  maybe,  as  soon  as  the  people's 
backs  was  turned.  —  Oh,  it's  little  you 
know  of  owld  Jack  Dwyer,  or  you 
wouldn't  ask  me  that ;  but  though  I'm 
afraid  of  him,  I'm  not  afraid  of  vou  — 
and  stand  off,  I  tell  you  I " 

'*  Oh  blessed  Vargin  I  "  cried  Andy, — 
**and  what  will  be  the  end  of  it?  " 

There  was  a  tapping  at  the  door  as  he 
spoke. 

*'  You'll  soon  see  what  will  be  the  end 
of  it,"  said  Matty,  as  she  walked  across 
the  cabin  and  opened  to  the  knock. 

James  Casey  entered,  and  clasjied 
Matty  in  his  arms;  and  half-anlozen 
athletic  fellows,  and  one  old  and  de- 
bauched-looking  man  followed,  and  the 


door  was  immediately  closed  after  their 
entry. 

Andy  stood  in  amazement  while  Casey 
and  Matty  caressed  each  other,  and  the 
old  man  said,  in  a  voice  tremulous  from 
intoxication,  "A  very  pretty  filly,  by 
Jingo  ! 

"  I  lost  no  time  the  minute  I  got  your 
message,  Matty,"  said  Casey,  "and  here's 
the  Father  ready  to  join  us." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  cackled  the  old  reprobate 
— "hammer  and  tongs ! — strike  while  the 
iron's  hot  —  I'm  the  boy  for  a  short 
job  " —  and  he  pulled  a  greasy  book  from 
his  pocket  as  he  spoke. 

This  was  a  degraded  clergyman,  known 
in  Ireland  under  the  title  of  "couple- 
beggar,"  who  is  ready  to  perform  irregu- 
lar marriages  on  such  urgent  occasions 
as  the  present  —  and  Matty  had  contin- 
ued to  inform  James  Casey  of  the  strange 
turn  affairs  had  taken  at  home,  and 
recommended  him  to  adopt  the  present 
course,  and  so  defeat  the  violent  meas- 
ure of  her  father  by  one  still  more  so. 

A  scene  of  uproar  now  ensued,  for 
Andy  did  not  take  matters  quietly,  but 
made  a  pretty  considerable  row,  which 
was  speedily  quelled,  however,  by  Ca- 
sey's body-guard,  who  tied  Andy  neck 
and  heels,  and  in  that  helpless  state  he 
witnessed  the  marriage  ceremony  per- 
formed by  the  "  coujile-beggar,"  between 
Casey  and  the  girl  he  looked  upon  as  his 
own,  five  minutes  before. 

In  vain  did  he  raise  his  voice  against 
the  proceeding ;  —  the  "  couple-beggar  " 
smothered  his  objections  in  ribald  jests. 

"  You  can't  take  her  from  me,  I  tell 
you,"  cried  Andy. 

"  Xo  —  but  we  can  take  you  from 
her,"  said  the  "  couple-beggar ;"  and  at 
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the  words,  Casey's  friends  dragged  Andy 
from  the  cottage,  bidding  a  rollicking 
adieu  to  their  triumphant  companion, 
who  bolted  the  door  after  tliem,  and  be- 
came possessor  of  the  wife  and  property 
poor  Andy  thought  he  had  secured. 

To  guard  against  an  immediate  alarm 
being  given,  Andy  was  warned  on  pain 
of  death  to  be  silent,  as  his  captors  bore 
him  along,  and  he  took  them  to  be  too 
much  men  of  their  word  to  doubt  they 
would  keep  their  promise.  They  bore 
him  along  a  lonely  by-lane  for  some 
time,  and  on  arriving  at  the  stump  of  an 
old  tree,  they  bound  liim  securely  to  it, 
and  left  him  to  pass  his  wedding-night 
in  the  tight  embraces  of  hemp. 


BARNY  O'REIRDON. 

Barny  O'Reirdon  was  a  fisherman 
of  Kinsale,  and  a  heartier  fellow  never 
hauled  a  net  or  cast  a  line  into  tlie  deep 
water:  indeed,  Barny,  independently 
of  being  a  merry  boy  among  his  com- 
panions, a  lover  of  good  fun  and  good 
whiskey,  was  rather  looked  up  to  by  his 
brother  fishermen  as  an  intelligent  fel- 
low, and  few  boats  brought  more  fish  to 
market  than  Barny  O'Reirdon's;  his 
opinion  on  certain  points  in  the  craft 
was  considered  law,  and,  in  short,  in  his 
own  little  community,  Barny  was  what 
is  commonly  called  a  leading  man. 

Seated  one  night  in  a  public  house, 
the  common  resort  of  Barny  and  other 
marine  curiosities,  our  hero  got  entan- 
gled in  debate  with  what  he  called  a 
strange  sail  —  that  is  to  say,  a  man  he 
liad  never  met  before,  and  whom  he  was 
inclined  to  treat  rather  magisterially 
upon   nautical   subjects  —  at  the   same 


time  that  the  stranger  was  equally  in- 
clined to  assume  the  high  hand  over 
him,  till  at  last  the  new-comer  made  a 
regular  out-break  by  exclaiming,  "  Ah, 
tare-an'-'oun's,  lave  off  your  balderdash, 
Mr.  O'Reirdon,  by  the  powdhers  o'  war 
it 's  enough,  so  it  is,  to  make  a  dog  bate 
his  father,  to  hear  you  goin'  on  as  if  you 
wor  Curlumberus  or  Sir  Crusty  phiz 
Wran,  when  ivery  one  knows  the  divil 
a  farther  you  iver  wor  nor  ketchin' 
crabs  or  drudgin'  oysters." 

"Who  towld  you  that,  my  Wather- 
ford  wondher  ?  *'  rejoined  Barny  :  "what 
the  dickins  do  you  know  about  sayfarin', 
farther  nor  fishin'  for  sprats  in  a  bowl 
wid  your  grandmother  ?  " 

"  Oh,  baithershin  !  "  says  the  stranger. 

"  And  who  made  you  so  bowld  with 
my  name  ?  "  demanded  O'Reirdon. 

"No  matther  for  that,"  says  the 
stranger  ;  "  but  if  you'd  like  for  to  know, 
shure  it's  your  cousin  Molly  MuUins 
knows  me  well,  and  maybe  I  don't  know 
you  and  yours  as  well  as  the  mother 
that  bore  you — ay,  in  throth  ;  and  shure 
I  know  the  very  thoughts  o'  you  as  well 
as  if  I  was  inside  o'  you,  Barny  O'Reir- 
don." 

"  By  my  sowl,  thin,  you  know  betther 
thoughts  than  your  own,  Mr.  Whipper- 
snapper,  if  that's  the  name  you  go  by.'* 

"Xo,  it's  not  the  name  I  go  by;  I've 
as  good  a  name  as  your  own,  Mr.  O'Reir- 
don, for  want  of  a  betther,  and  that's 
O'Sullivan." 

"Throth,  there's  more  than  there's 
good  ()'  them,"  said  Barny. 

"(jrood  or  bad,  Tm  a  cousin  o'  your 
own  twice  removed  by  the  mother's 
side." 

"And  is  it  the  Widda   O'Sullivan's 
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boy  you'd  be,  that  left  this  come  Can- 
dlemas four  years  ?  " 

"  Tlie  same." 

'*  Tliroth,  thin  you  might  know  bet- 
ther  manners  to  your  eldhers,  though 
Tm  glad  to  see  you,  anyhow,  agin :  but 
a  little  thravellin*  puts  us  beyant  our- 
selves sometimes,"  said  Barny,  rather 
contemptuously. 

"  Throth,  I  niver  bragged  out  o'  my- 
self yit,  and  it's  what  I  say,  that  a  man 
that's  only  a  fishin'  aff  the  land  all  his 
life  has  no  business  to  compare  in  the 
regard  o*  thracthericks  wid  a  man  that 
has  sailed  to  Fingal."  This  silenced 
any  further  argument  on  Bamy's  part. 
Where  Fingal  lay  was  all  Greek  to  him ; 
but,  unwilling  to  admit  his  ignorance, 
he  covered  his  retreat  with  the  usual 
address  of  his  countrymen,  and  turned 
the  bitterness  of  bebate  into  the  cordial 
flow  of  congratulation  at  seeing  his 
cousin  again. 

The  liquor  was  freely  circulated  and 
the  conversation  began  to  take  a  differ- 
ent turn,  in  order  to  lead  from  that 
which  had  nearly  ende<l  in  a  quarrel  be- 
tween O'Reirdon  and  his  relation. 

After  the  introduction  of  the  liquor, 
it  would  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  pur- 
sue the  conversation  that  followed. 
Let  us,  therefore,  transfer  our  story  to 
the  succeeding  morning,  when  Barny 
OTleirdon  strolled  forth  from  his  cot- 
tage, rather  later  than  usual,  with 
his  eyes  bearing  eye-witness  to  the 
carouse  of  the  preceding  night.  He 
sauntered  about  in  the  sun,  at  which  he 
often  looked  up,  under  the  shelter  of 
compressed  bushy  brows,  and  long- 
lashed  eyelids,  and  a  shadowing  hand 
across  his  forehead,  to  see  *'  what   time 


o'  day  "  it  was ;  and,  from  the  frequency 
of  this  action,  it  was  evident  the  day 
was  hanging  heavily  with  Barny.  He 
retired  at  last  to  a  sunny  nook  in  a 
neigliboring  field,  and  stretching  him- 
self at  full  length,  basked  in  the  sun, 
and  began  "  to  chew  the  cud  of  sweet 
and  bitter  fancv." 

He  first  reflected  on  his  own  un- 
doubted weight  in  his  little  community ; 
but  still  he  could  not  get  over  the  an- 
noyance of  the  preceding  night,  arising 
from  his  being  silenced  by  O'Sullivan, 
"  a  chap,"  as  he  said  himself,  "  that  lift 
the  place  four  years  agon,  a  brat  iv  a 
boy,  and  to  think  iv  his  comin'  back  and 
outdoin'  his  eldhers,  that  saw  him  run- 
niu'  about  the  place,  a  gossoon,  that 
one  could  tache  a  few  months  before ; " 
'twas  too  bad.  Barny  saw  his  reputa- 
tion was  in  a  ticklish  condition  and  be- 
gan to  consider  how  his  disgrace  could 
be  retrieved.  The  very  name  of  Fingal 
was  hateful  to  him;  it  was  a  plague- 
spot  on  his  peace  that  festered  there  in- 
curably. He  first  thought  of  leaving 
Kinsale  alt<igether ;  but  flight  implied 
so  nuich  of  defeat,  that  he  did  not  long 
indulge  in  that  notion.  No ;  he  would 
stay,  ''in  spite  of  all  the  O'SuUivans, 
kith  and  kin,  breed,  seed  and  genera- 
tion." But,  at  the  same  time,  he  should 
never  hear  the  end  of  that  hateful  place, 
Fingal ;  and  if  Barny  had  had  the  power 
he  would  have  enacted  a  penal  statute, 
making  it  death  to  name  the  accursed 
spot,  wherever  it  was;  but  not  being 
gifted  with  such  legislative  authority, 
he  felt  Kinsale  was  no  place  for  him,  if 
he  would  not  submit  to  be  flouted  every 
hour  out  of  the  four  and  twenty,  by 
man,  woman,  and  child,  that  wished  to 
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annoy  him.  What  was  to  be  done?  He 
was  in  the  perplexing  situation,  to  use 
his  own  words,  "  of  the  cat  in  the  tripe 
shop ;  '*  he  didn't  know  which  way  to 
choose.  At  last,  after  turning  himself 
over  in  the  sun  several  times,  a  new 
idea  struck  him.  Couldn't  he  go  to 
Fingal  himself?  and  then  he'd  be  equal 
to  that  upstart,  O'Sullivan.  No  sooner 
was  the  thought  engendered,  than  Barny 
sprang  to  his  feet  a  new  man  ;  his  eye 
brightened,  his  ste^j  became  once  more 
elastic  —  he  walked  erect,  and  felt  him- 
self to  be  all  over  Barny  O'Reirdon  once 
more.     "  Richard  was  himself  again." 

But  where  was  Fingal  ?  —  there  was 
the  rub.  That  was  a  profound  mystery 
to  Barny,  which,  until  discovered,  must 
hold  him  in  the  vile  bondage  of  inferi- 
ority. The  plain-dealing  reader  will 
say,  "  Couldn't  he  ask  ?  "  No,  no ;  that 
would  never  do  for  Barny  —  that  would 
be  an  open  admission  of  ignorance  his 
soul  was  above,  and,  consequently, 
Barny  set  his  brains  to  work  to  devise 
measures  of  coming  at  the  hidden  knowl- 
edge by  some  circuitous  route,  that 
would  not  betray  the  end  he  was  work- 
ing for.  To  this  purpose,  fifty  strata- 
gems were  raised  and  demolished  in  half 
as  many  minutes,  in  the  fertile  brain  of 
Barny,  as  he  strode  along  the  shore ; 
and  as  he  was  working  hard  at  tlie  fifty- 
first,  it  was  knocked  all  to  pieces  by  his 
jostling  against  some  one  whom  he 
never  perceived  he  was  approaching,  so 
immersed  was  he  in  speculations,  and 
on  looking  up,  who  should  it  prove  to 
be  but  his  friend,  "  the  long  sailor  from 
the  Aysthern  Ingees."  This  was  quite 
a  godsend  to  Barny,  and  much  beyond 
what  he  could  have  hoped  for.     Of  all 


the  men  under  the  sun,  the  long  sailor 
was  the  man  in  a  million  for  Barny 's 
j  net  at  that  minute,  and  accordingly  he 
I  made  a  haul  of  him,  and  thought  it  the 
greatest  catch  he  had  ever  made  in  his 
life. 

Barny  and  the  long  sailor  were  in 
close  companionship  for  the  remainder 
of  the  dav,  which  was  closed,  as  the 
preceding  one,  in  a  carouse ;  but  on  this 
occasion  there  was  only  a  duet  perform- 
ance in  honor  of  the  jolly  god,  and  the 
treat  was  at  Barny 's  expense.  What 
the  nature  of  their  conversation  duiing 
the  period  was,  I  will  not  dilate  on,  but 
keep  it  as  profound  a  secret  as  Barny 
himself  did,  and  content  myself  with 
staying  that  Barny  looked  a  much  hap- 
pier man  the  next  day. 

It  was  in  this  agreeable  spirit  that 
Barny  bent  his  course  to  the  house  of 
Peter  Kelly,  in  order  to  put  in  practice 
a  plan  he  had  formed  for  the  fulfilment 
of  his  determination  of  rivalling  O'Sul- 
livan. 

As  the  Irish  saying  is,  "to  make  a 
long  story  short,"  Barny  prevailed  on 
Peter  Kelly  to  make  an  export,  but  in 
the  nature  of  the  venture  they  did  not 
agree.  Barny  had  jMoposed  potatoes; 
Peter  said  there  were  enough  of  them 
already  where  he  was  going,  and  Barny 
rejoined  that  "  praties  were  so  good  in 
themselves,  there  never  could  be  too 
much  o'  thim  anywhere."  But  Peter 
being  a  "  knowledgeable  man,  and  up  to 
all  the  saycrets  o'  the  airth,  and  under- 
standing the  the-o-ry  and  the  che-mis- 
:  theiy,"  overruled  Barny's  proposition, 
and  determined  upon  a  cargo  of  seal- 
peens  (which  name  they  give  to  pickled 
mackerel),  as  a  preferable  merchandise, 
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quite  forgetting  that  Dublin  Bay  her- 
rings were  a  mucli  better  and  as  cheap 
a  commodity,  at  the  command  of  tlie  Fin- 
galians.  But  by  many  similar  mistakes, 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Kelly  has  been  par- 
alleled by  other  speculators.  But  that 
is  neither  here  nor  there,  and  it  was  all 
one  to  Barny  whether  his  boat  was 
freighted  with  potatoes  or  sealpeens^  so 
long  as  he  hjid  the  honor  and  glory  of 
becoming  a  navigator,  and  being  as 
good  as  O'Sullivan. 

The  boat  was  laden  and  all  got  in 
readiness  for  putting  to  sea,  and  nothing 
was  now  wanting  but  Baniy's  orders  to 
haul  up  the  gaff  and  shake  out  the  jib 
of  his  hooker. 

But  tins  order  Barny  refrained  to 
give,  and  for  the  first  time  in  liis  life 
exhibited  a  disinclination  to  leave  the 
shore.  One  of  his  fellow-boatmen,  at 
last,  said  to  him,  "Why,  thin,  Barny 
O'Reirdon,  what  the  divil  is  come  over 
you,  at  all  at  all  ?  What's  the  maynin' 
of  j^our  loitherin'  about  here,  and  the 
boat  ready  and  a  lovely  fine  breeze  aff 
o' the  land?" 

"  Oh !  never  vou  mind ;  I  b'lieve  I 
know  my  own  business  anyhow,  an'  it's 
hard,  so  it  is,  if  a  man  can't  ordher  his 
own  boat  to  sail  when  he  plazes." 

.  ''Oh !  I  was  only  thinkin'  it  quare  — 
and  a  pity  more  betoken,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, to  lose  the  beautiful  breeze, 
and—" 

"Well,  just  kee])  your  thoughts  to 
yourself,  i'  you  plaze,  and  stay  in  the 
boat  as  I  bid  you,  and  don't  be  out  of 
her  on  your  apperl,  by  no  manner  o' 
manes,  for  you  see  I  don't  know  when  it 
may  be  plazin'  to  me  to  go  aboord  an' 
set  sail." 


"  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  I  never  seen 
you  afeard  to  go  to  say  before." 

"Who  says  I'm  afeard?"  said  O'Reir- 
don; "you'd  betther  not  say  that  agin, 
or,  in  throth,  I'll  give  you  a  leatherin' 
that  won't  be  for  the  good  o'  your  health 
—  tliroth,  for  three  straws  this  miniti'd 
lave  you  that  your  own  mother  wouldn't 
know  you  with  the  lickin'  I'd  give  you ; 
but  I  scorn  your  dirty  insinuation ;  no 
man  ever  seen  Barny  O'Reirdon  afeard 
yet,  anyhow.  Ilowld  your  prate,  I  tell 
you,  and  look  up  to  your  betthers. 
What  do  you  know  iv  navigation  ?  may- 
be you  think  it's  as  easy  for  to  sail  on  a 
voyage  as  to  go  a  start  fishin' ;"  and 
Barny  turned  on  his  heel  and  left  the 
shore. 

Well,  the  next  day  was  Friday,  and 
Barny,  of  course,  would  not  sail  on  this 
unpropitious  day.  On  Saturday,  how- 
ever, he  came  running  in  a  great  hurry 
down  to  the  shore,  and,  jumpuig  aboard, 
he  gave  orders  to  make  all  sail,  and  tak- 
ing the  helm  of  the  hooker,  he  turned 
her  head  to  the  sea,  and  soon  the  boat 
was  cleaving  the  blue  waters  with  a 
velocity  seldom  witnessed  in  so  small  a 
craft,  and  scarcely  conceivable  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  the  speed  of  a  Kin- 
sale  hooker. 

*•  Why,  thin,  you  tuk  the  notion  mighty 
suddint,  Barny,"  said  the  fisherman  next 
in  authority  to  O'Reirdon,  as  soon  as  the 
bustle  of  getting  the  boat  under  way 
had  subsided. 

"  Well,  I  hope  it's  plazin'  to  you  at 
last,"  said  Barny ;  "  throth,  one  'ud  think 
you  were  never  at  say  before,  you  wor 
in  such  a  hurry  to  be  off;  as  new-fan- 
gled a'most  as  a  child  with  a  play-toy." 

"Well,"  said   the    other   of   Barny's 
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companions  (for  there  were  but  two  with 
him  in  the  boat),  "  I  was  thinkin*  myself 
2^  well  as  Jimmy,  that  we  lost  two  fine 
days  for  nothin',  and  we'd  be  there 
a'most,  maybe,  now,  if  we  sail'd  three 
days  agon.'* 

"  Don't  b'lieve  it,"  said  Barny  em- 
phatically. "  Now,  don't  you  know  your- 
self that  there  is  some  days  that  the  fish 
won't  come  near  the  lines  at  all,  and 
that  we  might  as  well  be  castin'  our  nets 
an  the  dhrj-  land  as  in  tlie  say,  for  all 
we'll  catch  if  we  start  an  an  unlooky 
day  ?  and  sure  I  towld  you  I  was  waitin' 
only  till  I  had  it  given  to  me  to  undher- 
stan'^  that  it  was  looky  to  sail ;  and  I  go 
bail  we'll  be  there  sooner  than  if  we 
started  three  days  agon,  for  if  you  don't 
start  with  good  look  before  you,  faix, 
maybe  it's  never  at  all  to  the  end  o'  your 
thrip  you'll  come." 

"  Well,  there's  no  use  in  talkin'  about 
it  now,  anyhow ;  but  when  do  you  ex- 
pec'  to  be  there  ?  " 

"Why,  you  see  we  must  wait  antil  I 
can  tell  you  how  the  wind  is  like  to 
hould  on,  before  I  can  make  uj)  my  mind 
to  that." 

'*  But  you're  sure  now,  Barny,  that 
you're  up  to  the  coorse  you  have  to  riui?" 

'*See  now,  lay  me  alone  and  don't  be 
cross-questionin'  me  —  tare-an-'oun's,  do 
you  think  me  sitch  a  bladdherang  as  for 
to  go  to  shuperinscribe  a  thing  I  wasn't 
aiquil  to?" 

"  No ;  I  was  only  goin'  to  ax  you  what 
coorse  you  wor  goin'  to  steer?" 

"You'll  find  out  soon  enough  when 
we  get  there  —  and  so  I  bid  you  agin, 
lay  me  alone — just  keep  your  toe  in 
your  pump.  Shure  I'm  here  at  the  helm, 
and  a  woight  on  my  mind,  and  it's  fitther 


for  you,  Jim,  to  mind  your  own  business 
and  lay  me  to  mind  mnie.  Away  wid 
you  there  and  be  handy,  haul  taut  that 
foresheet  there,  we  must  run  close  an 
the  wind ;  be  handy,  boys ;  make  every- 
thing dhraw." 

These  orders  were  obeyed,  and  the 
hooker  soon  passed  to  windward  of  a 
ship  that  left  the  harbor  before  her,  but 
could  not  hold  on  a  wind  with  the  same 
tenacity  as  the  hooker,  whose  qualities 
in  this  particular  render  it  peculiarly 
suitable  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is 
applied,  namely,  pilot  and  fishing  boat. 

We  have  said  a  ship  left  the  harbor 
before  the  hooker  had  set  sail,  and  it  is 
now  fitting  to  inform  the  reader  that 
Barny  had  contrived,  in  the  course  of 
his  last  meeting  with  the  "long  sailor," 
to  ascertain  that  this  ship,  then  lying  in 
the  liarbor,  was  going  to  the  very  place 
Barny  wanted  to  reach.  Barny's  plan 
of  action  was  decided  in  a  moment ;  he 
had  now  nothing  to  do  but  to  watch  the 
sailing  of  the  ship  and  follow  in  her 
course.  Here  was,  at  once,  a  new  mode 
of  navigation  discovered. 

But  Barny,  like  many  a  great  man  be- 
fore him,  seemed  not  to  be  aware  of  how 
much  credit  he  was  entitled  to  for  his 
invention,  for  he  did  not  divulge  to  Kis 
companions  the  originality  of  his  pro- 
ceeding ;  he  wished  them  to  believe  he 
was  only  proceeding  in  the  convuonplace 
manner,  and  had  no  ambition  to  be  dis- 
tinguished as  the  happy  projector  of  so 
simple  a  practice. 

For  this  purpose  he  went  to  windward 
of  the  sliip,  and  then  fell  off  again,  al- 
lowing her  to  i)ass  him,  as  he  did  not 
wish  even  those  on  board  the  ship  to 
suppose  he  was  following  in  their  wake  ; 
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for  Baniy,  like  all  people  that  are  quite 
full  of  one  scheme,  ami  fancy  everybody 
is  watching  them,  dreaded  lest  any  one 
should  fathom  liis  motives.  All  that 
day  Barny  lield  on  the  same  course  as 
Ilia  leader,  keeping  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance, however,  "  for  fear  'twould  look 
like  dodging  her,"  as  he  said  to  himself, 
but  as  night  closed  in,  so  closed  in 
Bai'uy  with  tlie  ship,  and  kept  a  sharp 
look-out  that  she  should  not  give  him 
the  slip  ill  the  dark.  The  next  morning 
dawned,  and  found  the  hooker  and  ship 
companions  still ;  and  thus  matters  pro- 
ceeded for  four  days,  during  the  entire 
of  wliteli  time  they  had  not  seen  land 
since  their  first  losing  sight  of  it,  al- 
though the  weather  was  clear. 

"By  my  sowl,"  thought  Barny,  "the 
channel  must  be  mighty  wide  in  these 
parts,  and  for  the  last  day  or  so  we've 
been  goin'  purty  free  with  a  flowin' 
sheet,  and  I  wondher  we  aren't  closin' 
in  wid  the  shore  by  this  time ;  or  nmybe 
it's  farther  off  lli.in  I  thought  it  was." 
His  companions,  too,  began  to  question 
Barny  on  the  subject,  but  to  their  que- 
ries he  presented  an  impenetrable  front 
of  composure,  and  said,  "  it  was  always 
the  beat  plan  to  keep  a  good  bold  offiii'." 
In  two  days  more,  however,  the  weather 
began  to  be  sensibly  warmer,  and  Barny 
and  hie  companions  remarked  that  it  was 
"goin'  to  be  the  finest  sayson  —  God 
bless  it  —  that  ever  kem  out  o'  the  skies 
for  many  a  long  year ;  and  maybe  it's  the 
whate  wouldn't  be  beautiful,  and  a  great 
plenty  of  it."  It  was  at  the  end  of  a  week 
that  the  ship  which  Barny  had  hitherto 
kept  ahead  of  him,  showed  symptoms  of 
iliearing  down  upon  him,  as  be  thought, 
Uld,  suit   c'noU','li,  ^li''   ili'l  ;  uml   Itiirny 


began  then  to  conjecture  what  the  ship 
could  want  with  him,  and  commenced 
inventing  answers  to  the  questions  he 
thought  it  possible  might  be  put  to  him 
iu  case  the  ship  spoke  to  him.  He 
was  soon  being  put  out  of  suspense  by 
being  hailed  and  ordered  to  run  under 
her  lee,  and  the  captain,  looking  over 
the  quarter,  asked  Barny  where  he  wiis 
going. 

"Faith  thin,  I'm  goin'  an  my  business," 
said  Barny. 

"  But  where  ?  "  said  the  captain. 

*'  Why,  sure,  an'  it's  no  matther  where 
a  poor  man  like  me  id  be  goin',"  said 
Barny. 

"  Only  Tm  curious  to  know  what 
you've  been  following  my  ship  for,  for 
the  last  week  ?  " 

"Follyin'  your  ship!  — Why,  tliin, 
blur-an'-ngers,  do  you  think  it's  follyin' 
yiz  I  am?" 

"  It's  very  like  it,"  said  the  captain. 

"  Wliy,  did  two  people  niver  thravel 
the  same  road  befoie  ? " 

■'  I  don't  say  they  didn't ;  but  there's 
a  great  difference  between  a  sliip  of 
seven  hundred  tons  and  a  hooker," 

"  Oh,  as  for  that  matther,"  said  Barny, 
"  the  same  high  road  sarves  a  coach  and 
four,  and  a  low-back  car ;  the  thravellin' 
tinker  an'  a  lord  a'  horseback." 

"  That's  very  true,"  said  the  captain, 
"  but  the  cases  are  nut  the  same,  Paddy, 
and  1  can't  conceive  what  brings  i/oii 
here." 

"  And  who  ax'd  you  to  eonsayve  any- 
thing about  it?"  asked  Barny,  some- 
what BtnrdUy. 

"  Hang  me,  if  I  can  imagine  ^hat 
you're  about,  my  fine  fellow,"  said  the 
captain,  "■  and  my  own  notion   is  that 
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you  don't  know  where  you're  going 
yourself." 

"  O  bathershin  I  **  said  Barny,  with  a 
laugh  of  derision. 

"  Why  then  do  you  object  to  tell  ?  " 
said  the  captain. 

"  Arrah  sure,  captain,  an'  don't  you 
know  that  sometimes  vessels  is  bound 
to  sail  saycret  ordher  ?  "  said  Barny,  en- 
deavoring to  foil  the  question  by  badi- 
nage. 

There  was  a  universal  livugh  from  the 
deck  of  the  ship  at  the  idea  of  a  fishing- 
boat  sailing  under  secret  orders  :  for  by 
this  time  the  whole  broadside  of  the 
vessel  was  crowded  with  grinning 
mouth.*^  and  wondering  eyes  at  Barny 
and  his  boat. 

'-  Oh,  it's  a  thrifle  makes  fools  laugh," 
said  Barny. 

'*  Take  care,  my  fine  fellow,  that  you 
dou't  be  laughing  at  the  wrong  side  of 
your  mouth  before  long ;  for  I've  a  no- 
tion that  you're  cursedly  in  the  wrong 
box,  as  cunning  a  fellow  as  you  think 
yourself.  Can't  you  tell  what  brings 
you  here?" 

'*•  Why,  thin,  by  gor,  one  id  think  the 
whole  say  belonged  to  you,  you're  so 
mighty  bowld  in  axin'  questions  an  iti 
Why,  tare-an-'oun's,  sure  I've  as  much 
right  here  as  you,  though  I  haven't  as 
big  a  ship  nor  so  fine  a  coat  —  but  may- 
be I  can  take  as  good  sailin'  out  o'  the 
one,  and  has  as  bowld  a  heart  under  th' 
other." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  captain, 
"I  see  there's  no  use  in  talking  to 
you,  so  go  your  own  way.  And 
away  bore  the  ship,  leaving  Barny  in 
indignation,  and  his  companions  in 
wonder. 


"  An'  why  wouldn't  you  tell  him  ? " 
said  they  to  Barny. 

"Why,  don't  you  see,"  said  Barny, 
whose  object  was  now  to  blind  them^ 
"  don't  you  see,  how  do  I  know  but 
maybe  he  might  be  goin'  to  the  same 
place  himself,  and  maybe  he  has  a  cargo 
of  scalpeens  as  well  as  us,  and  wants  to 
get  before  us  there  ?  " 

"Thrue  for  you,  Barny,"  said  they. 
"  By  dad,  you're  right."  And  their  in- 
quiries being  satisfied,  the  day  passed 
as  former  ones  had  done  in  pursuing 
the  course  of  the  ship. 

In  four  days  more,  however,  the  pro- 
visions in  the  hooker  began  to  fail,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
the  »calpeen%  for  sustenance ;  and  Barny 
then  got  seriously  uneasy  at  the  length 
of  the  voyage,  and  the  likely  greater 
length,  for  anything  he  could  see  to  the 
contrary ;  and,  urged  at  last  by  his  own 
alarms  and  those  of  his  companions,  he 
was  enabled,  as  the  wind  was  light,  to 
gain  on  the  ship,  and  when  he  found 
himself  alongside  he  demanded  a  parley 
with  the  captain. 

The  captain,  on  hearing  that  the 
'*•  hardy  hooker,"  as  she  got  christened, 
was  under  his  lee,  came  on  deck,  and 
as  soon  as  he  {i])i)eare<l  Barny  cried 
out  — 

''  Why,  thill,  blur-an'-agers,  captain 
dear,  do  you  expec'  to  be  there  soon  ?  " 

'"•  Where  ?  "  said  the  ca])tain. 

"Oh,  you  know  yourself,"  said  Barny. 

"It's  well  for  me  I  do,"  said  the  cap- 
tain. 

"  Thrue  for  you,  indeed,  your  honor," 
said  Barny  in  his  most  insinuating 
tone  ;  "but  whin  will  you  be  at  the  end 
o'  your  voyage,  cai)tain  jewel? 
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"  I  dare  say  in  about  three  montlis," 
said  tlie  captain. 

"Oh,  Holy  Mother  I"  ejaculated  Bar- 
uy;  "three  mouths!  —  arrah,  it's  jokin' 
you  are,  captain  dear,  and  only  want  to 
freken  nie." 

**  How  should  I  frighten  3'ou  ?  "  asked 
the  captain. 

"  Why,  thin,  your  lionor,  to  tell  the 
thruth,  I  heerd  you  were  goin'  there^  an' 
as  I  wanted  to  go  there  too,  I  thought 
I  couldn't  do  better  nor  to  folly  a  knowl- 
edgeable  gintlenian  like  yourself,  and 
save  myself  the  trouble  iv  lindin*  it 
out." 

"And  where  do  you  think  I  am 
going?"  said  the  captain. 

"  Why,  thin,"  said  Barny,  "isn't  it  to 
Fingal  ?  " 

"No,"  said  the  captain,  "'tis  to  Ben- 

gal." 

"  Oh  !  Oog's  blakey  I ''  said  Barny, 
"  what  '11 1  do  now,  at  all  at  all  ?  " 

The  captain  ordenMl  Barny  (»n  deck, 
as  he  wished  to  have  some  conversation 
with  him  on  what  he,  very  naturally, 
considered  a  most  extraordinary  adven- 
ture.  Heaven  help  the  captain !  he 
knew  little  of  Irishmen,  or  he  would  not 
have  been  so  astonished.  Barny  made 
his  appearance.  Puzzling  question,  and 
more  puzzling  answer,  followed  in  ([uick 
succession  between  the  commander  and 
Barny,  avIio,  in  the  midst  of  his  dilem- 
ma, stamped  about,  thumped  his  head, 
squeezed  his  caubeen  into  all  manner  of 
shapes,  and  vented  his  despair  amithe- 
maticallv  — 

"  Oh,  my  heavy  hathred  to  you,  you 
tarnal  thief  iv  a  long  sailor,  it's  a  purty 
scrape  \  iv  let  me  into.  By  gor,  I  thought 
it  Avas  Fhu/al  he  said,  and  now  I  liear  it 


is  B'uujaL  Oh  !  the  divil  sweep  you  for 
navigation,  why  did  I  meddle  or  make 
with  you  at  all  at  all !  And  my  curse 
light  on  you,  Teddy  O'Sullivan,  why 
did  I  iver  come  acrass  you,  you  onlooky 
vagabone,  to  put  sitch  thoughts  in  my 
liead !  An'  so  it's  -Bmgal,  and  not  Fhi- 
gal,  you're  goin'  to,  captain  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Paddy." 

"  An'  might  I  be  bowld  to  ax,  captain, 
is  Bingal  much  farther  nor  Fingal  ?  " 

"  A  trifle  or  so,  Paddy." 

"Och,  thin,  millia  murther,  weira- 
sthru  I  how'U  I  iver  get  there,  at  all  at 
all?"  roared  out  poor  Barny. 

"By  turning  about,  and  getting  back 
the  road  you've  come,  as  fast  as  you  can." 

"  Is  it  back?  Oh  I  Queen  iv  heaven  I 
an'  how  will  1  iver  get  back?"  said  the 
bewildered  Barny. 

"Then  you  don't  know  vour  coui-se, 
it  api)ears?" 

"Oh,  faix.  I  knew  it  iligant,  as  h)ng 
as  your  lionor  Wiis  before  me." 

"But  you  don't  know  your  course 
back?" 

"Why,  indeed,  not  to  say  rightly  all 
out,  your  honor." 

'^  Can't  you  steer  ?  "  said  the  captain. 

"  The  divil  a  betther  hand  at  the  tiller 
in  all  Kinsale,"  said  Barny,  with  his 
usual  brag. 

"  Well,  so  far  so  good,"  said  the  eai> 
tain  ;  "and  you  know  the  i)oints  of  the 
compass  —  you  have  a  compass,  I  sup- 
pose  : 

"  A  compass  !  By  my  sowl,  an'  it's  not 
let  alone  a  compass,  but  a  pair  of  com- 
passes I  have,  that  my  brother,  the  car- 
pinther,  left  me  for  a  keepsake  Avhin  he 
wint  abroad;  but,  indeed,  as  for  the 
points  o'  thim  I  can't  say  much,  for  the 
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childher  spylt  thim  intirely,  rootin'  holes 
in  the  flure." 

"  Confound  your  thick  head ! "  said 
the  captain.  "  Why,  what  an  ignoramus 
you  must  be  not  to  know  what  a  com- 
pass is,  and  you  at  sea  all  your  life  ?  Do 
you  even  know  the  cardinal  points  ?  " 

''The  cardinals?  faix,  an'  it's  a  great 
respect  I  have  for  thim,  your  honor. 
Sure,  ar'n't  they  belongin'  to  the  pope  ?  " 

"Confound  you,  you  blockhead," 
roared  the  captain,  in  a  rage  —  "  'twould 
take  the  patience  of  the  pope  and  the 
cardinals,  and  the  cardinal  virtues  into 
the  bargain,  to  keep  one's  temper  with 
you.  Do  you  know  the  four  points  of 
the  wind?" 

"  1  do,  and  more." 

"Well,  never  mind  more,  but  let  us 
stick  to  four.  You're  sure  vou  know 
the  four  points  of  the  wind  ?  " 

"  By  dad,  it  would  be  a  quare  thing  if 
a  sayfarin'  man  didn't  know  something 
about  the  wind,  anyhow.  By  gor,  I  know 
as  much  o'  the  wind  a'most  as  a  pig." 

"  Indeed,  I  believe  so,"  laughed  out 
the  captain. 

"  Oh,  you  may  laugh  if  you  plaze,  and 
I  see  by  tlie  same  that  you  don't  know 
about  the  pig,  with  all  your  edication, 
captain." 

"  Well,  what  about  the  pig  ?  " 

"Why,  sir,  did  you  never  hear  a  pig 
can  see  the  wind  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say  that  I  did." 

"  Oh,  thin  he  does,  and  for  tliat  ray- 
son  who  has  a  right  to  know  more  about 
it?" 

"  You  don't  for  one,  I  dare  say,  Pad- 
dy; and  maybe  you  have  a  pig  al)oard 
to  give  you  information." 

"  Sorra  taste,  your  honor,  not  as  much 


as  a  rasher  o'  bacon ;  but  it's  maybe  your 
honor  never  seen  a  pig  tossin'  up  his 
snout,  consaited  like,  and  running  like 
mad  afore  a  storm." 

"Well,  what  if  I  have?" 

"  Well,  sir,  that  is  when  they  see  the 
wind  a-comin'.'* 

"  Maybe  so,  Paddy,  but  all  this  knowl- 
edge in  piggery  won't  find  you  your  way 
home ;  and,  if  you  take  my  advice,  you 
will  give  up  all  thoughts  of  endeavoring 
to  find  your  way  back,  and  come  on 
board.  I  cannot  leave  you  here  on  the 
open  sea, with  every  chance  of  being  lost." 

"  Why  tliin,  indeed,  and  I'm  behowl- 
den  to  your  honor ;  and  it's  the  hoighth 
o'  kindness,  so  it  is,  your  offer ;  and  it's 
nothin'  else  but  a  gentleman  you  are, 
every  inch  o'  you  ;  l)ut  I  hope  it's  not  so 
bad  wid  us  yet,  as  to  do  the  likes  o' 
that." 

"Well,  Paddy,"  said  the  captain, 
after  trying  to  persuade  him  to  come 
along  with  the  ship,  "  as  you  are  deter- 
mined to  go  back  in  spite  of  all  I  can 
say,  you  must  attend  to  me  Avhile  I 
give  you  as  simple  instructions  as  I  can. 
You  say  you  know  the  four  points  of 
the  wind,  north,  south,  east,  and  west." 

"Yis,  sir." 

"  IIow  do  you  know  them,  for  I  must 
see  that  3'ou  are  not  likely  to  make  a 
mistake.  How  do  vou  know  the 
points  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  see,  sir,  the  sun,  God  bless 
it^  rises  in  the  aist,  and  sets  in  the  west, 
wliich  stands  to  raison  ;  and  wliin  vou 
stand  bechuxt  the  aist  and  the  west, 
the  north  is  forniiist  vou." 

"  And  when  the  north  is  forninst  vou, 
as  you  say,  is  the  east  on  your  right  or 
on  your  left  hand?" 
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**  On  the  right  liiind,  your  honor." 

"Well,  I  see  you  know  that  much, 
however.  Now,''  said  the  captain,  "the 
moment  you  leave  the  sliip,  you  must 
steer  a  nor-east  course,  and  vou  will 
make  some  land,  near  home,  in  about  a 
week,  if  the  wind  holds  as  it  is  now, 
and  it  is  likely  to  do  so  ;  hut  mind  me, 
if  you  turn  out  of  your  course  in  the 
smaUest  degree,  you  are  a  lost  man." 

"  Many  thanks  to  vour  honor ! " 

"And  how  are  you  off  for  provi- 
sions  c 

"  Why,  thin,  indeed,  in  the  regard  o' 
that  same,  we  are  in  the  hoighth  o'  dis- 
tress, for,  exceptin'  the  scalpeens,  sorra 
taste  passed  our  lij»s  for  these  four 
days." 

"  Oh  !  you  i)Oor  devils  I  "  said  the 
commander,  in  a  tone  of  sincere  commis- 
eration, "  rU  order  you  some  provisions 
on  hoard  before  vou  start." 

"  Long  life  to  your  honor  I  and  Fd 
like  to  drink  the  health  of  so  noble  a  jin- 
tleman." 

"I  understand  you,  Paddy;  you  shall 
have  grog,  too  !  " 

"  Musha,  the  heavens  shower  blessins 
an  you,  I  pray  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
the  twelve  apostles,  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John,  not  forgettin'  St.  Path- 
rick." 

"Thank  you,  Paddv;  but  keep  all 
your  ])rayers  for  yourself,  for  vou  need 
them  all  to  lielp  you  home  again." 

"Oh  !  never  fear,  whin  the  thing  is  to 
be  done,  V\l  do  it,  l)y  dad,  wid  a  heart 
and  a  half." 

"Now,  then,  Karnv,  the  sooner  you 
turn  your  face  towards  home  the  better," 
said  the  captain;  "since  you  will  go, 
there  is  no  need   in   losing  more   time. 


Are  you  sure  you  remember  my  direc- 
tions ?  " 

"  Throth,  an'  PU  never  forget  them  to 
the  day  o'  my  death,  and  is  bound  to 
pray,  more  betoken,  for  you  and  yours." 

"Don't  mind  praying  for  me  till  you 
get  liome,  Barny !  but  answer  me,  how  are 
you  to  steer  when  you  shall  leave  me?" 

"The  nor-aist  coorse,  your  honor; 
that's  tlie  coorse  agin  the  world." 

"  Remember  that !  never  alter  that 
course  till  you  see  land  —  let  nothing 
make  you  turn  out  of  a  nor-east  course." 

"  Throth,  an'  that  id  be  a  dirty  turn, 
seein'  that  'twas  yourself  that  ordered 
it.  Oh,  no,  Pll  depend  my  life  an  the 
nor-aist  coorse,  and  God  help  any  one 
that  comes  betune  me  an'  it  —  Pd  run 
him  down  if  he  was  my  father." 

"  Well,  good-bye,  Barny." 

"  Good-bye,  and  God  bless  you,  your 
honor,  and  send  you  safe." 

"That's  a  wish  you  want  more  for 
yourself,  Barny  —  never  fear  for  me, 
but  mind  yourself  well." 

"Oh  sure  Pm  as  good  as  at  home 
wanst  I  know  the  way,  barrin'  the  wind 
is  conthrary:  sure  the  nor-aist  coorse 
'ill  do  the  business  complate."  And  so 
saying,  Barny  descended  the  shij^'s  side, 
and  once  more  assumed  tlie  helm  of  the 
"  hardy  hooker.** 

The  two  vessels  now  separated  on 
their  opposite  courses.  What  a  con- 
trast their  relative  situations  afforded. 
Proudly  the  ship  bore  away  under  her 
lofty  and  spreading  canvas,  cleaving 
the  billows  before  her,  manned  by  an 
able  crew,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
experienced  officers  —  the  finger  of  sci- 
ence to  point  the  course  of  her  progress, 
tlie  faithful   chart  to  warn  her  of   the 
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hidden  rock  and  the  shoal,  the  log  line 
and  the  quadrant  to  measure  her  march 
and  prove  her  position.  The  poor 
little  hooker  cleft  not  the  billows ;  each 
wave  lifted  her  on  its  crest  like  a  sea- 
bird;  but  three  inexperienced  fisher- 
men to  manage  her;  no  certain  means 
to  guide  them  over  the  vast  ocean  they 
had  to  traverse,  and  the  holding  of  the 
*'  lickle  wind"  the  only  chance  of  their  es- 
cape from  perishing  in  the  wilderness 
of  waters.  By  the  one,  the  feeling  ex- 
cited is  supremely  that  of  man's  power ; 
by  the  other,  of  his  utter  helplessness. 
To  the  one,  the  expanse  of  ocean  could 
scarcely  be  considered  "  trackless ; "  to 
tlie  other,  it  was  a  waste  indeed. 

Yet  the  cheer  that  burst  from  the  ship 
at  parting  was  answered  as  gaily  from 
the  hooker  as  though  the  odds  had  not 
been  so  fearfully  against  her,  and  no 
blither  heart  beat  on  board  the  ship 
than  that  of  Barny  O'Reirdon. 

Hapi)y  light-heartedness  of  my  poor 
countrymen !  they  have  often  need  of 
all  their  buoyant  sj)irits  I  How  kindly 
have  thev  been  fortified  bv  nature 
against  the  assaults  of  adversity ;  and  if 
they  blindly  rush  into  danger,  they  can- 
not be  denied  the  possession  of  gallant 
hearts  to  fight  their  way  out  of  it  if  they 
can. 

But  each  hurrah  became  less  audible. 
By  degrees  the  cheers  dwindled  into 
faintness,  and  finally  were  lost  in  the 
eddies  of  the  breeze. 

The  sense  of  utter  loneliness  and  dest)- 
lation  had  not  come  upon  Barny  until 
now;  but  he  put  his  trust  in  the  good- 
ness of  Providence,  and,  in  a  fervent  in- 
ward outpouring  of  prayer,  resigned 
himself  to  the  care  of  his  Creator. 


The  night  fell,  and  Barny  stuck  to 
the  helm  as  long  as  nature  could  sustain 
want  of  rest,  and  then  left  it  in  charge 
of  one  of  his  companions,  with  particu- 
lar directions  how  to  steer,  and  ordered, 
if  any  change  in  the  wind  occurred,  that 
they  should  instantly  awake  him.  He 
could  not  sleep  long,  however ;  the  fever 
of  anxiety  was  upon  him,  and  the  morn- 
ing had  not  long  dawned  wlien  he  awoke. 
He  had  not  well  rubbed  his  eyes  and 
looked  about  him,  when  he  thought  he 
saw  a  ship  in  the  distance  approaching 
them.  As  the  haze  cleared  away,  she 
showed  distinctly  bearing  down  towards 
the  hooker.  On  board  the  ship,  the 
hooker,  in  such  a  sea,  caused  surprise  as 
before,  and  in  about  an  hour  she  was  so 
close  as  to  hail,  and  ordered  the  hooker 
to  run  under  her  lee. 

'^  The  divil  a  taste,"  said  Barny,  '^  I'll 
not  quit  my  iior-aist  coorse  for  the  king 
of  Ingland,  nor  Bonyparty  into  the  bar- 
gain. Bad  cess  to  you,  do  you  think 
I've  nothing  to  do  but  to  plaze  ycm  ?  " 

Again  he  was  hailed,  and  fired  at,  but 
he  preserved  his  course,  and  got  clear  off. 

Tlie  third  day  Barny's  fears  for  the 
continuity  of  his  nor-dist  coorse  were  ex- 
cited,  as  a  large  brig  hove  in  sight,  and 
the  nearer  slie  approached,  the  more  di- 
rectly she  came  athwart  Barny's  course. 

-*  May  the  divil  sweep  you,"  said 
Barny,  '*an<l  will  nothin'  else  sarve  you 
tlian  comin'  forninst  me  that-a-way. 
Brig-ahoy,  there  I  "  shouted  Barny,  giv- 
ing the  tiller  to  one  of  his  messmates, 
and  standing  at  the  bow  of  his  boat. 
''  Brig-ahoy,  there  !  Bad  luck  to  you  ; 
go  'long  out  o'  my  nor-aist  coorse,'^  The 
brig,  instead  of  obeying  his  mandate, 
hove    to,    and    lay  rielit   ahead   of   the 
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hooker.  "Oh  look  at  this,"  shouted 
Barny,  and  he  stamped  on  the  deck  with 
rage  —  ''look  at  the  blackguards  where 
they're  stayin',  just  a-purpose  to  ruin  an 
unfortunate  man  like  me.  My  heavy 
hathred  to  you ;  quit  this  minit,  or  I'll 
run  down  an  yez ;  and  if  we  go  to  the 
bottom,  we'll  hant  you  for  ever  more  — 
go  'long  out  o'  that,  I  tell  you.  The 
curse  o'  Crummil  an  you,  you  stupid 
vagabones,  that  won't  go  out  in  a  man's 
nor-aist  coorse  I ' 

From  cursing  Barny  went  to  praying 
as  he  came  closer  —  "  For  the  tendher 
mercy  o'  heavin,  and  leave  my  way. 
May  the  Lord  reward  you,  and  get  j' ou 
out  o'  my  nor-aist  coorse  !  May  angels 
make  your  bed  in  heavin,  and  don't  ru- 
inate me  this  a-way."  The  brig  was  im- 
movable, and  Barny  gave  up  in  despair, 
having  cursed  and  prayed  himself 
hoarse,  and  finished  with  a  duet  volley 
of  prayers  and  curses  together,  apostro- 
phizing the  hard  case  of  a  man  being 
^^done  out  of  his  nor-aist  coorse" 

"  A-hoy  there  !  "  shouted  a  voice  from 
the  brig ;  "you're  a  small  craft  to  be  so 
far  at  sea.  I  suppose  you  have  pro- 
visions on  board." 

"  To  be  sure  we  have ;  throth,  if  we 
hadn't,  this  'd  be  a  bad  place  to  go 
a-beggin'.'* 

"  What  have  you  eatable  ?  " 

"  The  finest  o'  scalpeens." 

"  What  are  scalpeens  ?  " 

"Why,  you're  mighty  ignorant,  in- 
tirely,"  said  Barny ;  "  why,  scalpeens  is 
pickled  mackarel." 

"  Then  you  must  give  us  some,  for  we 
have  been  out  of  everything  eatable 
these  three  days,  and  even  pickled  fish 
is  better  than  nothing." 


It  chanced  that  the  brig  was  a  West 
India  trader  that  unfavorable  winds  had 
delayed  much  beyond  the  expected  pe- 
riod of  time  on  lier  voyage,  and  though 
her  water  had  not  failed,  everything  eat- 
able had  been  consumed,  and  the  crew 
reduced  almost  to  helplessness.  In  such 
a  strait,  the  arrival  of  Barny  0*Reirdoii 
and  his  "scalpeens"  was  a  most  provi- 
dential succor  to  them,  and  a  lucky 
chance  for  Barny,  for  he  got  in  exchange 
for  his  pickled  fish  a  handsome  return  of 
rum  and  sugar,  much  more  than  equiv- 
alent to  their  value.  Barnv  lamented 
much,  however,  that  the  brig  was  not 
bound  for  Ireland ;  that  he  might  prac- 
tise liis  own  peculiar  system  of  naviga- 
tion ;  but  as  staying  with  the  brig  could 
do  no  good,  he  got  himself  put  into  his 
nor-aist  coorse  once  more,  and  ploughed 
away  towards  home. 

The  disposal  of  his  cargo  was  great 
good  luck  to  Barny  in  more  ways  than 
one.  In  the  first  place  he  found  the 
most  profitable  market  he  could  have 
had ;  and,  secondly,  it  enabled  him  to 
cover  his  retreat  from  the  difiiculty 
which  was  still  before  him,  of  not  get- 
ting to  Fingal,  after  all  his  dangers, 
and,  consequently,  being  open  to  dis- 
covery and  disgrace.  All  these  bene- 
ficial results  were  not  thrown  away 
upon  one  of  Barny's  readiness  to  avail 
himself  of  every  point  in  his  favor ;  and, 
accordingly,  when  they  left  tlie  brig, 
Barny  said  to  his  companions,  "  Why, 
thhi,  boys,  'pon  my  conscience  but  Tm 
as  proud  as  a  horse  wid  a  wooden  leg 
this  minit,  that  we  met  them  poor  un- 
fort'nate  cravtliers  this  blessed  day,  and 
was  enabled  to  extend  our  charity  to 
them.     Sure  an'  it's  lost  they'd  be  only 
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for  our  corain'  across  tliein,  and  we, 
through  the  blessiii'  o'  God,  enabled  to 
do  an  act  of  mercy,  that  is,  feedin'  the 
hungry ;  and  sure  every  good  work  we 
do  here  is  before  us  in  heaven  —  and 
that's  a  comfort,  anyhow.  To  be  sure, 
now  that  the  scalpeens  is  sowld,  there's 
no  use  in  going  to  Fingal,  and  we  may 
as  well  jist  go  home.  To  the  divil  now 
wid  Terry  O'Sullivan,  what  does  he 
know  what's  an  ilegant  place  ?  What 
knowledge  has  he  of  ilegance  ?  I'll  go 
bail  he  never  was  half  as  far  a  naviga- 
tin'  as  we  —  he  wint  the  short  cut,  I  go 
bail,  and  never  daur'd  for  to  vinture 
the  round,  as  I  did." 

Nothing  particular  occurred  for  the 
two  succeeding  days,  during  which  time 
Barny  most  religiously  pursued  his  nor- 
aist  coorse^  but  the  third  day  produced  a 
new  and  important  event.  A  sail  was 
discovered  on  the  horizon,  and  in  the 
direction  Barny  was  steering,  and  a 
couple  of  hours  made  him  tolerably  cer- 
tain that  the  vessel  in  sight  was  an 
American  ;  for  though,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  he  was  not  very  conversant  in  such 
matters,  yet  from  the  frequency  of  his 
seeing  Americans  trading  to  Ireland, 
his  eye  had  become  sufficiently  accus- 
tomed to  their  lofty  and  tapering  spars, 
and  peculiar  smartness  of  rig,  to  satisfy 
him  that  the  ship  before  him  Wiis  of 
transatlantic  build ;  nor  was  he  wrong 
in  his  conjecture. 

Barny  now  determined  on  a  mananivre, 
classing  him  amongst  the  first  tacticians 
at  securing  a  good  retreat.  He  calcula- 
ted the  American  was  bound  for  Irehmd, 
and  as  she  lay  almost  as  directly  in  the 
way  of  his  nor-aist  coome  as  the  West 
Indian  brig,  he  bore  up  to  and  spoke  her. 


He  was  answered  by  a  shrewd  Yankee 
captain. 

"  Faix,  an'  it's  glad  I  am  to  see  your 
honor  agin,"  said  Barny. 

The  Yankee  had  never  been  to  Ire- 
land, and  told  Barny  so,  and  that  a  pilot 
was  wanted  for  Cove. 

'-'•  You  know  Cove  ?  "  said  the  Ameri- 
can. 

"  Is  it  the  Cove  o'  Cork,  why  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  I  was  bred  an*  born  there,  and  pilots 
as  many  ships  into  Cove  as  any  other 
two  min  out  of  it." 

Barnv  thus  sheltered  his  falsehood 
under  the  idiom  of  his  language. 

'^  But  what  brought  you  so  far  out  to 
sea  ? ''  asked  the  captain. 

"  We  wor  lyin'  out  lookin'  for  sliips 
that  wanted  pilots,  and  there  kem  an 
the  terriblest  gale  o*  wind  aff  the  land, 
an'  blew  us  out  to  say  intirely,  an'  that's 
the  way  iv  it,  your  lionor." 

"I  calculate  we  got  a  share  of  the 
same  gale  :  'twas  from  the  nor-east." 

"Oh,  directly  I"  said  Barny,  "faith 
you're  right  enough,  'twas  the  nor-aht 
eoorse  we  wor  an  sure  enough  ;  but  no 
matter  now  that  we've  met  wid  you  — 
sure  well  have  a  job  home  anyho^v." 

"Well,  get  aboard  then,"  said  the 
American. 

"  I  will  in  a  minit,  your  honor,  when 
I  just  spake  a  word  to  my  comrades 
here." 

"  Why  sure  it's  not  goin'  to  turn  pilot 
you  are?  "  said  Jemmy,  in  his  simplicity 
of  heart. 

"Whisht,  you  oniadliaun  I  "  said  Bar- 
ny, "  or  ril  cut  the  tongue  out  o'  ye. 
Kow  mind  me,  Pether ;  you  don't  un- 
dherstan'  navigashun'  and  the  various 
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branches  o'  knowledge,  an'  so  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  follow  the  ship  when  I 
get  into  her,  an'  Til  show  you  tlie  way 
home." 

Barny  then  got  aboard  the  American 
vessel,  and  begged  of  the  captain,  that 
as  he  had  been  out  at  sea  so  long,  and 
had  gone  through  ^'  a  power  o'  hardships 
intirety,"  tliat  he  would  be  permitted  to 
go  below  and  turn  in  to  take  a  sleep, 
"for,  in  throth,  it's  myself  and  sleep 
that  is  stlu*avn<jers  for  some  time,"  said 
Barny  ;  **  an'  if  your  honor  '11  be  plazod 
I'll  be  thankful  if  you  won't  let  them 
disturb  me  until  I'm  wanted,  —  for  sure 
till  you  see  the  land,  there's  no  use  for 
me  in  life,  an'  throth  I  want  a  sleep 
sorelv." 

Barny's  request  was  granted,  and  it 
will  not  be  wondered  at,  that  after  so 
much  fatigue  of  mind  and  body,  he 
slept  profoundly  for  four  and  twenty 
h(mrs.  He  then  was  called,  for  land 
was  in  sight;  and  when  he  came  on 
deck,  the  captain  rallied  him  upon  the 
potency  of  his  somniferous  cjualities, 
and  '"  calculated  "  he  had  never  met  any 
one  who  could  sleep  "  four  and  twenty 
hours  on  a  stretch  before." 

"Oh,  sir,"  said  Barny,  rubbing  his 
eyes,  which  were  still  a  little  hazy, 
"whiniver  If/o  to  sleep  Tjmi//  attention 
to  it/* 

The  land  was  soon  neared,  and  Barnv 
put  in  charge  of  the  ship,  wlujn  he  as- 
cert^iined  the  first  land  mark  he  was 
acquainted   with;    but  as  soon  as   the 


head  of  Kinsale  hove  in  sight,  Barny 
gave  a  "  whoo,"  and  cut  a  caper  that 
astonished  the  Yankees,  and  was  quite 
inexplicable  to  them,  though,  we  flatter 
ourselves,  it  is  not  to  those  who  do  Bar- 
ny the  favor  of  reading  his  adventures. 
"  Oh !  there  you  are,  my  darlint  ould 
head !  an*  where 's  the  head  like  you  ? 
throth  it's  little  I  thought  I'd  ever  set 
eyes  on  your  good-looking  faytures 
agin."  In  such  half-muttered  exclama- 
tions did  Barny  apostrophize  each  well- 
known  point  of  liis  native  shore,  and, 
when  oi)posite  the  harbor  of  Kinsale,  he 
spoke  the  liooker,  that  was  somewhat 
astern,  and  ordered  Jemmv  and  Peter  to 
put  in  there,  and  tell  Molly  immediately 
that  he  was  come  back,  and  would  be 
with  her  as  soon  as  he  could  after  jnlot- 
ing  the  ship  into  Cove. 

The  Hooker  put  into  Kinsale,  and 
Barny  sailed  the  ship  int^)  Cove.  It 
was  the  first  ship  he  had  ever  acted  the 
pilot  for,  and  his  old  luck  attended  him; 
no  accident  befell  his  charge,  and,  what 
I  was  still  more  extraordinary,  he  made 
I  the  American  believe  he  was  absolutely 
'  the  most  skilful  jnlot  on  the  station. 
So  Barny  pocketed  his  pilot's  fee, 
swore  the  Yankee  was  a  gentleman,  for 
which  the  Republican  did  not  thank 
him,  wished  him  good-bye,  and  then 
pushed  his  way  home  with  what  Barnv 
swore  was  the  easiest  made  money  he 
ever  had  in  his  life.  So  Barny  got 
himself  i)aid  for  piloting  the  ship  that 
showed  hhn  the  waif  home. 
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[The  date  of  the  birth  of  Matthew  Concanen  we 
have  been  unable  to  discover,  but  certain  it  is,  he 
was  bom  in  Ireland.  He  died  in  London,  January 
22, 1749.] 


THE   ADVICE. 

The  lass  that  would  know  how  to  man- 
age a  man, 
Let  her  listen  and  learn  it  from  me : 
His  courage  to  quail,  or   his   heart  to 
trepan. 
As    the    time    and   occjisions   agree, 

agree ; 
As  the  time  and  occasions  agree. 

The  girl  that  has  beauty,  though  small 
be  her  wit. 
May  wheedle  the  clown  or  the  beau ; 
The  rake  may  repel,  or  may  draw  in  the 
cit, 
By  the  use  of  that  pretty  word — No  ! 
By  the  use  of  that  pretty  word  —  No  ! 

When  a  dose  is  contriv'd  to  lay  virtue 
asleep, 
A  present,  a  treat,  or  a  ball ; 
She  still  must  refuse,  if  her  empire  she'd 
keep. 
And,  No,  be  her  answer  to  all ; 
And,  No,  be  her  answer  to  all. 

But  when  Master  Dapperwit  offers  liis 
hand, 
Her  partner  in  wedlock  to  go  ; 
A  house,  and  a  coach,  and  a  jointure  in 
land  — 
She's  an  idiot  if  then  she  says,  No ! 
She's  an  idiot  if  then  she  says.  No ! 


Whene'er  she's  attack'd  by  a  youth  full 
of  charms. 
Whose    courtship    proclaims    him    a 
man ; 
When  press'd  to  his  bosom,  and  clasp'd 
in  his  arms, 
Then  let  her  say  No,  if  she  can ; 
Then  let  her  say  No,  if  she  can. 


A    LOVE    SONG. 

I  LOVE  thee,  I  love  thee,  I  cannot  say 
more  ; 
Then  set  not  my  passion  a  cooling  ; 
If  thou  yiehVst  not  at  once  I  must  e'en 
give  thee  o'er ; 
For  I'm  but  a  novice  at  fooling. 

I  know  how  to  love,  and  to  make  that 
love  known ; 
But  I  hate  all  protesting  and  argu- 
ing; 

Had  a  goddess  my  heart,  she  should  e'eu 

be  alone. 
If  she  made  many  words  to  a  bargain. 

Tin  a  Quaker  in  love,  and  but  barely 
aftirm, 
Whate'er   my  fond   eyes  have   been 
saying ; 
Prytliee  be  thou  so  too,  seek  for  no  bet- 
ter term, 
But  e'en  throw  thy  yea  or  thy  nay  in. 

I  cannot  bear  love,  like  a  Chancery-suit, 
The  age  of  a  patriarch  depending ; 
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Then  pluck  up  a  spirit,  no   longer  be 
mute, 
Give  it,  one  way  or  other,  an  ending. 

Long  courtship  's  the  vice  of  a  i)hleg- 
matic  fool ; 
Like  the  grace  of  fanatical  sinners, 
Wliere  the  stomaclis.  are  lost,  and  the 
victuals  grow  cool. 
Before  men  sit  down  to  their  dinners. 


THE   FOOTBALL   MATCH. 

MOCK-HKROIC. 

Thk  warlike  leaders  now  their  stations 

change. 
And  round  tlie  field  tlieir  gallant  forces 

range, 
Big  with  their  liopes,  and  fearless  of  the 

prize. 
Luck's  chami)ions  their  disheartened  foe 

despise. 

l^nhappy  mortals  I  whose  unthinking 

mind 
Swells  with  the  present,  to   the  future 

blind ; 
Pleas'd   without   reason,    vain    without 

success ; 
Small  joys  exalt  yt>u,  and  small  griefs 

depress. 
Sudden  these  hopes  shall  be    for   ever 

crost, 
And  all  your  honors  with  the  prize  be 

lost. 

Fii-st   Paddy  struck    the    ball,    John 

stopt  its  coui*se. 
And  sent  it  backward   with    redoublM 

force ; 
Dick  met,  and  meeting  smote  the  light 

machine, 


.    Keptile  it  ran,  and  skimm'd  along  the 

green, 
Till    Terence    stopp'd  —  with     gentle 

strokes  he  trolls 
(Th'  obedient  ball  in  short  excursions 

rolls), 
Then  swiftly  runs  and  drives  it  o'er  the 

plain ; 
Follow   the  rest,  and   chase    the  flying 

swain. 

So  have  I  seen  upon  a  frosty  day 
(By  fowlers  frightened,  or  in  quest  of 

prey), 
Skim  through  the  air,  whole  coveys  of 

curlew, 
One  only  leading,  and  the  rest  i)ur8ue. 


Paddy,  whose  fleeter  pace  outstript 
tlie  rest, 

Came  up,  and  caught  the  champion  by 
the  vest ; 

Between  his  legs,  an  artful  crook  he 
twin'd. 

And  almost  fell'd  him  ere  he  look'd  be- 
hind. 

Norah  with  horror  saw  the  destined 
wile. 

Grew  pale,  and  blush'd,  and  trembled 
for  a  while  ; 

But  when  she  saw  him  grasp  the  war- 
rior's hand. 

And  face  to  face  the  grappling  rivals 
stand. 

What  diff'ring  pangs  her  anxious  bosom 
tear, 

Now  fiushM  with  hope,  now  chill'd  with 
sudden  fear ! 

Paddy,  to  see  the  champion  disengaged, 

For  so  well-form'd  a  trip,  with  fury  rag'd. 

Bounds  to  ])Ui*sue  the  ball ;  but  Terence 
stopt, 
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Athwart  him  flung  his  leg,  and  down 
he  dropt. 

So  some  tall  pine,  which  many  years 
has  stood, 

The  pride  of  trees,  and  mistress  of  the 
wood. 

Braves  for  a  while  the  strokes,  and 
seems  to  foil 

The  piercing  axe,  and  mock  the  peas- 
ant's toil. 

Till  lopp'd  at  length  by  one  fell  dex- 
terous wound. 

It  falls,  and  spreads  its  ruins  all  around. 
•         ••■••• 

While  others  claim  their  well-con- 
tended prize, 

Terence  alone  to  his  dear  Norah  flies. 

Clasps  the  lov'd  fair  one  in  his  eager 
arms, 

And  thus  with  softest  elocution  warms : 

*'  Joy  of  my  life,  and  pleasure  of  my 
youth. 

Behold  this  mark,  this  witness  of  my 
truth ! 

No  prize  but  you  was  worth  such  hard 
pursuit, 

And  for  no  other  would  your  swain  dis- 
pute; 

For  you  all  hardships  I  could  learn  to 
bear. 

For  you,  with  joy,  I'll  leap  the  stools 
next  year. 

Then  quickly  yield,  nor  kill  me  with 
delay. 

For  love  and  life  are  fleeter  than  the  day." 


Silent  she  stood.  The  pressing,  lovely 

swain 
Gaz'd  on  her  eyes,  and  read  her  meaning 

plain ; 
lie  saw  the  passion  which  she  could  not 

speak 
Pant   on   her  breast,   and    flush    upon 

her  cheek. 
Thence  takes  the  hint,  pursues  his  first 

intent, 
And  from  her  silence  argues  her  con- 
sent ; 
Leads  to  the  nuptial  bow'r  the  willing 

maid. 
No    jointure    settled,   and    no   portion 

paid ; 
No    glowing    jewels    from   her  bosom 

glare. 
Shine  on    her  hands,  or  glitter  in  her 

hair ; 
No  robes  of  white  her  native  charms 

adorn. 
Nor    gaudy   silks    are    by    the    virgin 

worn ; 
But  sweetly  artless,  innocently  gay. 
Her  sparkling  eyes  a  cheerful  light  dis- 

The  crimson  blushes  on  her  cheeks  out- 
vie 

The  golden  streaks  that  paint  the  west- 
ern sky. 

What  monarch's  envy  might  not  Ter- 
ence move, 
So  crow^n'd  with  conquest,  and  so  blest 
with  love. 
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[Thomas  G.  Irwin  was  born  at  Warrenpoint,  Comi- 
ty Down,  on  May  4tli,  1823.  lie  received  a  good  edu- 
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Sir)  Charles  Gavan  Duffy  to  supply  poetical  contri- 
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odicals. His  poems  have  been  published  in  book 
form  as  follows:  ••  Verseiles "  (185<));  "Poems" 
(18(i()) ;  *'  Irish  Historical  and  Legendary  Poems  " 
(1808);  and  "Songs  and  Romances"  (1878).  Up- 
wards of  ITiO  tales  of  various  length,  and  essays  on  a 
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THE  POTATO-DIGGER'S  SONG. 

C'oME,  Coiiiia],  acusUla,  turn  the  day, 
And   show    the   lumpers    the    light, 
gossoon  I 
For  we  must  toil  this  autumn  day. 
With  Heaven's  help,  till  rise  of  the 
moon. 
Our  corn  is  stacked,  our  hav  secure. 
Thank  God!    and  nothing,  my  boy, 
remains 
But  to  pile  the   potatoes   safe   on    the 
flure. 
Before  the  coming  November  rains. 
The  j)easant's  mine  is  his  harvest  still ; 
So  now,   my   lads,    let's   work   Avith   a 
will ;  — 
Work  hand  and  foot. 
Work  spade  and  hand. 
Work  spade  and  hand 

Through  the  crumbly  mould. 
The  blessed  fi-uit 
That  grows  at  the  root 
Is  the  real  gold 
Of  Ireland. 

Och,  I  wish  that  Maurice  and  Mary  dear 
Were  singing  beside  us  this  soft  day  ! 


Of  course   they're  far  better  off  than 
here ; 
But  whether  they're  happier  who  can 
say  ? 
I've  heard  when  it's  morn  with  us,  'tis 
night 
With   them   on    the    far    Australian 
shore ;  — 
Well,    Heaven    be    about    them    with 
visions  bright, 
And   send  them  childer  and  money 
galore. 
With  us  there's  many  a  mouth  to  fill. 
And   so,    my    boy,    let's   work   with   a 
will ;  — 
Work  hand  and  foot, 
Work  spade  and  hand. 
Work  spade  and  hand  • 

Through  the  brown,  dry  mould. 
The  blessed  fruit 
That  grows  at  the  root 
Is  the  real  gold 
Of  Ireland. 

Ah,  then,  Paddv  O'Reardan,  you  thun- 
dering  Turk, 
Is  it  coortint>:  you  are   in  the  blessed 
noon? 
Come  over  here,  Katty,  and  mind  your 
work. 
Or  rU  see  if  your  mother  can't  change 
your  tune ; 
Well,  youth  will  be  youth,  as  you  know, 
Mike, 
Sixteen  and   twenty  for   each    were 
meant ; 
But,  Pat,  in  the  name  of  the  fairies,  avic. 
Defer  your  jnoposals  till  after  Lent; 
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And  as  love  in  this  country  lives  mostly 

still 
On  ijotatoes,  dig,  boy,  dig  with  a  will ; 
Work  hand  and  foot, 
Work  spade  and  hand, 
Work  spade  and  hand 

Through  the  harvest  mould. 
The  blessed  fruit 
That  grows  at  the  root 
Is  the  real  gold 
Of  Ireland. 

Down   the   bridle   road   the   neighbors 
ride, 
Through  the  light  ash  shade,  by  the 
wheats n  sheaves. 
And  the  children  sing  on  tlie  mountain 
side. 
In  the  sweet  blue  smoke  of  the  burn- 
ing leaves ; 
As  the  great  sun  sets  in  glory  furled. 
Faith,  it's  grand  to  think,  as  I  watch 
his  face. 
If  he  never  sets  on  the  English  world, 

He  never,  lad,  sets  on  the  Irish  race. 
In  the  West,  in  the  South,  new  Irelands 

still 
Grow  up   in  his  light ;  —  come,  work 
with  a  will ;  — 
Work  hand  and  foot, 
Work  spade  and  hand. 
Work  spade  and  liand 

Through  the  native  mould ; 
The  blessed  fruit 
That  grows  at  the  root 

Is  the  real  gold 
Of  Ireland. 

But  look !  —  the  round  moon,  yellow  as 
com, 
Comes  up  from  the  sea  in   the  deep 
blue  calm ; 


It  scarcely  seems  a  day  since  morn ; 
Well,  the  heel  of  the  evening  to  you, 
ma'am ! 
God  bless  the  moon  I  for  many  a  night. 

As  I  restless  lay  on  a  troubled  bed, 
When  rent  was  due,  her  quieting  light 
Has  flattered  with  dreams  my  poor 
old  head. 
But  see, — the  basket  remains  to  fill. 
Come,  girls,  be  alive;  —  boys,  dig  with 
a  will ;  — 
Work  hand  and  foot. 
Work  spade  and  hand, 
Work  spade  and  hand 

Through  the  moonlit  mould. 
The  blessdd  fruit 
That  grows  at  the  root 
Is  the  real  gold 
Of  Ireland. 

THE  EMIGRANT»S  VOYAGE. 

KVKKING. 

The  white  sails  are  filled,  and  the  wind 

from  the  shore 
Blows  sad  from  the  hills  we  shall  visit 

no  more ; 
And  our  ship   slowly    moves   o'er   the 

ocean  at  rest. 
From  the  land  of   our   hearts,   in    the 

light  of  the  West. 

Though  few  are  the  friends  on  the  land's 

sinking  rim, 
Yet  our  eyes,  straining  into  the  sunset, 

grow  dim ; 
We  are  leaving  forever  the  walks  where 

we  strayed. 
And  the  graves  where  the  dust  of  our 

dearest  is  laid. 

Now  twilight  has  covered  the  isle  in  its 
gloom ; 
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Dark  the  village,  an<l  lost  the  old  place 

of  the  tomb ; 
And  we  see  but  yon  dusk  mountain  line 

in  the  light, 
We   have   watched   from   our   cottage- 

doora  many  a  night. 

Ah  !  the  stars  on  the  ocean  are  glimmer- 
ing nigh. 

Like  the  eyes  of  the  dead  looking  up  at 
the  «ky ; 

And  our  ship  speeds  along,  as  heart- 
wearied  we  sleep, 

'Mid  the  waters  of  God  and  the  clouds 
of  the  deep. 

MORNING. 

Full  stretched  are  the  sails,  dim  and 

dewy  the  spars ; 
On  the  spray-wetted  deck  falls  the  light 

of  the  stars, 
And   the  blue   lonely   morning   breaks 

coldly,  as  we. 
In  the  wind,  cleave  the  hurrying  heaps 

of  the  sea. 

All  alone  in  the  world,  without  riches 
below, 

We  have  memories  that  wander  wher- 
ever we  go ; 

And  wild  sorrow  reasons,  'mid  tears 
falling  fast. 

That  the  present  may  still  draw  its  light 
from  the  past. 

Oft  of  mornings  to  come  from  our  win- 
dows we'll  bend. 

And  look  on  the  sun,  that  bright  follow- 
ing friend ; 

Still  fondly  remembering  his  glory  has 
shone 

On  the  land  that  we  love,  and  the  frien<ls 
who  are  gone. 


Oft  at  even,  when   labor  is  o'er  for  a 

while. 
Will  our  hearts  travel  back  U)  our  own 

blessed  isle, 
Across  the  great  sea  we  have  traversed 

in  gloom, 
And  hover  in  prayer  by  the  old  lonely 

tomb. 

Yes,  si)irit8  beloved,  though  your  home 

were  as  far 
From  our  world-wearied  hearts  as  the 

loneliest  star, 
Our  prayers  shall  arise  for  ye  from  the 

far  clime. 
Oh,  many  and  many  and  many  a  time ! 

We  will  hear  the  sweet  voice  that  on 
earth  sounds  no  more 

Still  nnu-muring  for  us  from  the  heav- 
en's happy  shore ; 

We  will  hear  those  dim  footsteps  at 
gray  silent  morn, 

That  paced  our  lost  home  long  before 
we  were  born. 

Old  scenes,  where  we  wandered  togeth- 
er, will  rise ;  — 

The  fair  window  landscape,  the  soft, 
rainy  skies. 

The  old  green-patched  liill,  w^here  the 
dewy  light  i)lay8. 

Where  your  shadows  oft  passed  on  the 
old  summer  days. 

Not  alone,  not  alone,  will  we  labor  and 

roam  : 
Where  your  memories  linger   we    still 

have  a  home. 
And  shall  still  tread  in  fancy  the  paths 

you  have  trod, 
Until    death    leads   us  up  to  our  dear 

ones  and  God. 
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A   LAMENT   FOR    DONNYBROOK. 

Jimmy,  agliar,  hand  me  my  pipe, 

In  troth  I'm  as  wearied  as  man  can 

be; 
My  eye  is  as  dim  as  the  winter  sea, 
And  my  nose  as  sharp  as  the  bill  of  a 

snipe ; 
For  here  for  a  week,  a  week  and  more, 
I  have  been  laboring  body  an^  sowl. 
Just  sustained  by  whiskey  and  sas- 

sages 
While  I  touched  the  finishing  pas- 
sages 
Of  my  Donnybrook  rigmarole. 

Saints  be  about  us !  what  are  they  driv- 
ing at? 
All  sorts  of  people  are  taking  their 
share  — 
All  have  their  heads  together  conniving 
at  — 
At   tlie   destruction    of  Donnybrook 
Fair. 
Once  in  the  good  ould  times  of  the  city, 
M.  P.'s,   farmers,   the   rich   and   the 
rare, 
Gentlemen,   nobles,  the  wise   and   the 
witty. 
Went  for  a  trifle  of  element  there. 
Then  was  the  rail  indulgement  in  jol- 
lity, -      ^ 
Devil  a  one  of  them  cared  who  was 

who ! 
All  took  their  glass  of  the  old  moun- 
tain dew. 
And  their  liop  in  the  tent(m  the  ground 
of  equality. 
But  now  it  is  over,  —  this  is  the  last 
of  them, — 
This  is  the  last  ould  fair  that  we'll 
see ; 


Now  we  must  live  as  we  can  on  the 
past  of  them,  — 
Such  is  the  Corporation's  decree. 

Ah,  never  again  in   this  isle   shall   be 
seen 
The  rail  boys  up  to  the  sweet  oaken 

science  I 
Trailing    their   coats   in    courageous 
defiance. 
And    shouting    the    pillelu     over    the 

green. 
Never  again  shall  we  see  the  shillelagh 
Joyously    splintering    forehead    and 
limb. 
Or  hear  Molly  Finucane  crying,  ''Oh, 
mela 
Murder!  what   have   you    done   wid 
my  Jim  ?  " 
Never  again  'mid  the  turmoil  or  rattle 
Shall  we   assemble   to   shoulder  the 
door. 
Bearing  dear  friends,  through  the  thick 
of  the  battle. 
Faithfully    home    to    their    widows, 
asthore : 
Leaving  the  pleasant  old  ground,  when 
the  short  night 
Of  August  was  melting   in  matinal 

dew. 
With  a  rib  or  two  dinged  or  an  eye 
black  and  blue. 
Or  a  wound  that  would  lay  us  up  snug 
for  a  fortnight ; 
While  a  rattle  of  sticks  in    the  dis- 
tance behind 
Made   old    Donnybrook   look   like  a 

wood  in  a  wind. 
Now  all  is  over,  —  this  is  the  last  of 
them,  — 
This  is  the  last  ould  fair  that  we'll 
see ; 
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Now  we  must  live  as  we  can  on  the 
past  of  tlieni,  — 
Such  is  the  Corporation's  decree. 


THE  IRISH  REAPER'S  SONG. 

Well,  never  a  pleasanter  meal  I*ve  eat, 
Thank  God,  than  this   that   now  is 

done ; 
Come,  boys  and  girls  who  love  the 
sun. 
And  let  us  go  out  into  the  wheat. 

Mary,  alanna^  hand  me  quick 
My   bran-new   sickle    down    from    the 
thatch, 
And  take  this  kiss  for  handsel.   Dick, 
Just  put  a  string  about  the  latch 

Lestways   the    pig   might   burst   the 
door. 
And  in  the  cradle  fright  the  child  — 

The  purtiest  your  mother  bore. 
As  it's  the  last — 'twould  drive  her  wild 
If  ill  luck  happened  him.     All  right. 
With  hearts  as  light  as  sun  is  bright, 
Now  for  a  happy  hai'vest  day ; 
Reapers  and  binders  young  and  gay. 
Bend  in  the  heat. 
And  close  to  your  feet 
Cut  down  the  wheat 

We  sowed  in  Spring ; 
And  lay  it  bound 
Light  on  the  ground. 
While  lads  around 
And  colleens  sing  I 

A  glorious  morning,  hot  and  still : 
There's   not   a   cloud,   and   scarce   a 

sound, 
Except  where  yonder  from  the  mound 
Drums  the   wlieel  of  the  whitewashed 
mill. 


How  strong   the  great  sun  showers 
his  rays 
Upon  this  corn  they've  turned  to  gold  I 

If  it  could  hear  us  sing  its  praise 
As  once  the  people  did  of  old. 

Its  ears  would  better  like  the  tune  — 
Cliiefly  if  young  Rose  yonder  sung  — 

Than  any  breeze  of  morn  or  noon 
That  ever  moved  its  stems  among ; 
For  there's  no  music  like  the  voice 
Of  a  colleen  that's  glad,  my  boys  ; 
And  we  have  reason  just  to  drop 
Upon  our  knees  for  this  fine  crop : 
Bend  in  the  heat. 
Close  to  the  feet 
Cut  down  the  wheat 

We  sowed  in  Spring  ; 
And  lay  it  bound 
Light  on  the  ground. 
While  lads  around 
And  colleens  sing ! 

Hurrah  I  my  friends,  you've  done  your 
best; 
Half  the  field  cut  with  half  the  dav ! 
•  Let  us  be  gay  —  all  work  is  play 
When  it  brings  profit.     Now  for  a  rest 
And  drink  beside  the  streamlet  blue. 
How  i^leasantly  the  thrushes  sing ; 

And  see,  from  town  the  sparrows,  too. 
Have  come  to  join  our  harvesting ; 

How  close  the  whistlinj;  swallows  flv — 
Not  one  of  them  that  hasn't  come 

Up  from  the  far  hot  Southern  sky. 
Perhaps  from  Greece  or  holy  Rome : 
If  from  America  they  flew, 
rd  like  them    more,  'twixt    me    and 

you; 
For   they'd   have    setMi    our    friends, 

ochone I 
AVell,    the    sun   s(m»s    Iheni,    and    the 
moon : 


THOMAS  a  IRWIN. 
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But,  up  I  and  beat, 
My  boys,  complete. 
The  field  of  wheat 

We  sowed  in  Spring ; 
And  lay  it  bound 
Light  on  the  ground, 
While  lads  around 

And  colleens  sing ! 

Faith,  it's  too  bad  that  Labor,  which 
Makes  money,  unlike  money,  here 
Can  bear  no  interest :  work  the  year. 
And,  at  its  end,  you're  just  as  rich. 

The.  law,  too,  stands  in  its  own  light. 
Which  leaves  a  land  of  men  bereft ; 
Why,  if  we  don't  get  tenant-right. 
We'll  soon  have  scarce  a  tenant  left. 

l^nion  may  last,  or  be  repealed. 
But  if  war  comes,  by  this  and  that. 

Though  they  send  cattle  to  the  field. 
They'll  find  a  woful  want  of  —  Pat ; 
And  then  to  prate  of  freedom  — sure 
No  man  or  State  is  free  that's  poor. 
Yet  let  us  do  as  best  we  may ; 
Each    work-day    brings     a     happier 
day; 

Bend  in  the  heat, 
Close  to  your  feet 
Cut  down  the  wheat 

We  sowed  in  Sj^ring ;  H 

And  lay  it  bound 
Light  on  the  ground. 
While  boys  around 
And  colleiens  sing ! 

For  politics  I  don't  much  care 
Upon  a  day  so  fine,  because 
Better  are  Nature's  old  Corn  Laws 

Than    those    whose    cliaff    we    chiefly 
share. 
In  Peter's  heart  young  Kate  at  least 

Has  fixity  of  tenure  —  eh  ? 


And,   for    improvements    made,    the 
I^riest 
Will  put  them  in  the  lease  some  day ; 
And  if  ever  we  have  a  Parliament 
In  College-green,  Rory,  my  boy, 

Sure  you'd  be  sent  to  represent 
The  Reapers  —  but  for  Ellen  Hoey ; 
Such   whispering!  —  and   how   long, 

you  thief. 
Two  sweethearts  take  to  bind  a  sheaf! 
But  as  you're  both  in  want  of  brogues. 
And  even  love's  path  has  thorns,  you 
rogues  — 

Bend  in  the  heat. 
And  close  to  your  feet 
Cut  down  the  wheat 

We  sowed  in  Spring ; 
And  lay  it  bound 
Light  on  the  ground. 
While  boys  around 
And  colleens  sing ! 

The  sun  which  sinks  the  hills  behind 

A  finer  harvest  never  saw ; 

The  wheat  will  feed  us,  and  the  straw 
Will  shield  us  from  the  Winter's  cold. 

And  now  the  last  thrush  leaves  the 
tree  ; 
Our  cottage  turf-smoke  rises  blue 

Up  to  the  sickle  moon,  as  we 
Plod  homeward  in  the  heavy  dew. 

No  other  race  can  work  so  much 
On  little,  as  we  can,  they  say ; 

And  would  we  had  to  reap  as  rich 
A  field  all  night  as  this  to-day ! 
But  now  for  a  dance,  and  then  to  rest 

After  a  taste  of  true  poteen, 
To    drink    a    health    to   friends   in    the 
West, 

^Vnd  to  old  Ireland's  flag  of  green ! 
For  all  the  heat, 
Our  work  was  sweet ; 
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Now  with  our  feet 
The  floor  shall  ring ; 

And,  friend  with  friend, 

Our  songs  we'll  blend, 

To  happily  end 
Our  harvesting ! 


L*ANGELO. 

(from   **  VRB8ICLE8.") 

I  SIT  at  eve  within  the  curtain's  fold, 
Where  shone  tliy  gentle  face  in  the 

full  moon 
So  many  an  eve ;  and  sing  some  an- 
tique tune 
We  sang  together  oftentimes  of  old  : 
In  that  dear  nook  the  lonely  moonbeams 
fall. 
And    touch    thv    emptv    chair   with 
mournful  light ; 
Thy  picture  gazes  on  me  from  the  wall ; 
1  hear  thy  footsteps  in  old  rooms  at 
night. 

On  lonely  roads  beneath  the  darksome 
dawn. 


When  bi'oods   upon  the  broad  dead 

land  the  wind, 
I  wander  sadly,  looking  oft  behind, 
Maychance  that  I  may  see  thy  sceptre 

wan ; 
For  still  I  deem  thou  followest  me,  and 
still 
Believe  that  love   departs   not  with 
the  clay : 
Thy  face  looks  on  me  from  the  morning 
hill. 
Thy  smile  comes  sadly  from  the  close 
of  day. 

Oft,  oft  by  sandy  ridges  o'er  the  sea, 
Or   over   distant  famished   fields   at 

night. 
Where  sheds  some  low  blue  star  its 
thinnest  light, 
I  seek  in  earth's  dim  solitudes  for  thee  : 
Proud  of  the  everlasting  love  I  bear, 
Still  mix  with  nature,  drawing  thence 
relief ; 
While,  from  the  void  of  sunset's  empty 
air, 
The  stars  look  on  the  glory  of  my 
grief. 


RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN. 


[Ricbanl  Brinsley  Sheridan  wmi  born  at  Dublin  in 
1751.  His  family  settled  in  England  in  17()2,  and 
selected  Harrow  as  the  best  school  for  his  education. 
From  his  parents  he  inherited  no  fortune,  but  the  lit- 
erary ability  displayed  by  his  mother  as  authoress  of 
several  romances  and  plays,  was  a  heritage  which  he 
sedulously  cultivated.  After  his  marriage  with  Mi.ss 
Linley  (and  for  the  possession  of  a  gifted  and  beauti- 
ful wife  he  had  to  fight  two  duels),  he  brought  all  the 
family  intellect  into  play  by  turning  his  attention  to 
dramatic  composition.  His  chief  works  are:  **  The 
School  for  Scandal,"  a  comedy;  "St.  Patrick's  Day," 
a  farce ;  "  The  Rivals,"  a  comedy :  "The  Duenna,"  a 


comic  opera;  "The  Critic,"  a  drama;  "A  Trip  to 
Scarboro,"  and  "  The  Stranger."  He  was  elected  to 
Parliament  from  Stafford  in  1780.  In  17H2  he  bi^ 
came  under-secretary  of  state;  in  178.'^  secretary  of 
the  treasury ;  in  1H0(>  treasurer  of  the  navy  and  privy 
councillor;  in  the  latter  year  he  was  also  elected 
member  for  Westminster. 

The  name  of  Sheridan  is  associated  with  the  great- 
est simech,  the  best  written  ballad,  and  the  finest 
comedy  in  the  English  language.  It  is  a  matter  of 
history  that  his  s])eech  of  five  and  a  half  hours  in 
support  of  the  imiMjachment  of  Warren  Hastings, 
and  his  subsequent  oration  on  the  same  subject,  eleo- 
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triAed  the  then  House  of  Commons,  and  elicited  from 
Mr. Gibbon  the  remark  that  the  speech  was  "ablaze 
of  genius  lasting  four  days." 

Lord  Bfacanlay,  in  his  "  Elssay  on  Hastings/'  ^Tites : 
*'  The  impression  which  it  produced  was  such  as  has 
never  been  equalled.  .  .  .  Within  four-and-twenty 
liours  Sheridan  was  offered  £1000  for  the  copyright  of 
Ills  speech,  if  he  would  himself  correct  it  for  the 
press." 

The  circumstances  that  gave  birth  to  the  ballad 
with  which  his  name  is  linked  further  exemplifies 
the  genius  of  the  man.  Sheridan  had  looked  in  at 
the  theatre  to  supervise  the  rehearsal  of  his  panto- 
mime called  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  and  found  the 
artistes  in  some  confusion,  being  completely  at  a  loss 
to  fill  up  a  few  minutes'  pause  necessary  to  allow  the 
shifting  of  a  scene.  It  was  suggested  to  him  that  the 
introduction  of  a  song  would  snfSce  to  give  the  neces- 
sary opportunity  for  the  cari>enters  to  do  their  work, 
and  keep  tlie  attention  of  the  audience  occupied.  Ho 
immediately  sat  down  at  the  prompter's  table,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  hud  sketched  out  the  ballad  of  the 
**  Midnight  Watch,"  the  music  to  which  was  set  by 
his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Linley.  It  has  l)een  described 
as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  8i>ecimens  of  luiro  Eng- 
lish melcNly. 

Mr.  Sheridan  died,  in  extreme  i)Overt>',  on  the  7th 
of  July,  18K),  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Ablwy.] 


I  HAVE  A  SILENT  SORROW  HERE. 

I  HAVE  a  silent  sorrow  here, 

A  grief  Fll  ne'er  impart; 
It  breathes  no  sigh,  it  sheds  no  tear, 

But  it  consumes  my  heart ! 
This    cherished    woe,    this    h)ved    de- 
spair, 

My  lot  for  ever  be  ; 
So  my  soul's  lord,  the  pangs  I  bear. 

Be  never  known  to  thee  ! 

And  when  pale  characters  of  death 

Shall  mark  Ijiis  altered  clieek  ; 
When     my     poor      trembling     wasted 
breath 

My  life's  last  hope  would  speak ; 
I  shall  not  raise  my  eyes  to  heaven. 

Nor  mercv  ask  for  me  ; 
My  soul  despairs  to  be  forgiven. 

Unpardoned,  love,  by  thee  ! 


WHEN   A   TENDER   MAID. 

SONQ. 

When  a  tender  maid 
Is  first  essay'd 
By  some  admiring  swain, 
How  her  blushes  rise 
If  she  meet  his  eves, 
While  he  unfolds  his  pain  ! 
If  he  takes  her  hand,  she  trembles  quite ! 
Touch  her   lips,  and   she   swoons   out- 
right ! 
While  a-pit-4i-pat,  &c. 
Her  heart  avows  her  fright. 

But  in  time  appear 
Fewer  signs  of  fear ; 
The  youth  she  boldly  views : 
If  her  hand  he  grasp. 
Or  her  bosom  clasp, 
No  mantling  blush  ensues! 
Then  to  church  well  pleased  the  lovers 

move. 
While     her    smiles     her    contentment 
prove ; 
And  a-pit-a-pat,  &c. 
Her  heart  avows  her  love. 

DRINKING  SONG. 

(from  the  "  SC'HOOL  FOR  SCA^iIDAL.") 

Here's  to  the  maiden  of  bashful  fifteen. 

Here's  to  the  widow  of  fifty ; 
Here's    to    the    flaunting    extravagant 
quean, 
And  here's  to  the    housewife   that's 
thrifty : 
Chorus,     Let  the  toast  pass. 
Drink  to  the  lass, 
ril  warrant  she'll  prove  an  excuse  for 
the  glass. 

Here's  to   the   charmer,  whose   dimples 
we  prize. 
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And  now  to  the  maid  who  has  none, 

m 

sir, 
Here's  to  the  girl  with  a  pair  of  blue 
eyes. 
And  here's  to   the  nymph  with   but 
one,  sir. 

Let  the  toast  pass,  &;c. 

Here's  to  the   maid  with   a   bosom   of 
snow, 
And  to  her  that's  as  brown  as  a  berry; 
Here's  to  the  wife  with  a  face  full  of  woe, 
And  now  to  the  girl  that  is  merry : 

Let  the  toast  pass,  &c. 

For  let  'em  be  clumsv,  or   let  'em  be 

slim. 

Young  or  ancient,  I  care  not  a  feather ; 

So  fill  a  pint  bumper  quite  up  to  the 

brim. 

And  let  us  e'en  toast  them  together: 

Let  the  toast  pass,  &;c. 

OH.  THE  DAYS  WHEN   I  WAS  YOUNG. 

Oh,  the  days  when  I  was  young. 

When  I  laugh'd  in  fortune's  spite ; 
Talk'd  of  love  the  whole  day  long. 

And  with  nectar  crown'd  the  night ! 
Then  it  was,  old  father  Care, 

Little  reck'd  I  of  thy  frown ; 
Half  thy  malice  youth  could  bear. 

And  the  rest  a  bumper  drown. 

Truth,  they  say,  lies  in  a  well, 

Why,  I  vow  I  ne'er  could  see ; 
Let  the  water-drinkers  tell, 

There  it  always  lay  for  me. 
For  when  sparkling  wine  went  round, 

Never  saw  I  falsehood's  mask ; 
But  still  honest  truth  I  found 

Li  the  bottom  of  each  flask. 


True,  at  length  my  vigor 's  flown, 

I  have  years  to  bring  decay ; 
Few  the  locks  that  now  I  own. 

And  the  few  I  have  are  gray. 
Yet,  old  Jerome,  thou  mayst  boast. 

While  thy  spirits  do  not  tire ; 
Still  beneath  thy  age's  frost 

Glows  a  spark  of  youtliful  fire. 


I   LOVED   HIM    FOR   HIMSELF   ALONE. 

Thou  canst  not  boast  of  fortune's  store. 
My  love,  while  me  they  wealthy  call ; 
But  I  was  glad  to  find  thee  poor  — 
For  with  my  heart  I'd  give  thee  all. 
And  then  the  grateful  youth  shall 

own 
I  loved  him  for  himself  alone. 

But  when  his  worth  my  hand  shall  gain, 

No  word  or  look  of  mine  shall  show 
That  I  the  smallest  thought  retain 
Of  what  my  bounty  did  bestow : 
Yet   still   his   grateful   heart  shall 

own 
I  loved  him  for  himself  alone. 


AN   OBSTINATE   DAUGHTER. 

If  a  daughter  you  have,  she's  the  plague 

of  your  life. 
No  peace  shall  you  know,  though  you  *ve 

buried  your  wife  ! 
At  twenty  she  mocks  at  the  duty  you 

taught  her  — 
Oh,   what    a    plague    is    an    obstinate 

daughter ! 

Sighing  and  whining, 
Dying  and  pining. 
Oh,   what    a   plague    is    an    obstinate 

daughter  I 
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When  scarce  in  their  teens,  they  have 

wit  to  perplex  us, 
With  letters  and  lovers  for  ever  they 

vex  us ; 
Wliile  each  still  rejects  the  fair  suitor 

you've  brought  her ; 
Oh,   what   a    plague    is    an    obstinate 

daughter ! 

Wrangling  and  jangling. 
Flouting  and  pouting. 
Oh,   what    a    i)lague    is    an    obstinate 

daughter  I 


HAD  I  A  HEART  FOR  FALSEHOOD 

FRAMED. 

Had  I  a  heart  for  falsehood  framed, 

I  ne'er  could  injure  you  ; 
For   though    your   tongue  no   promise 
claim'd. 

Your  charms  would  make  me  true. 
To  you  no  soul  shall  bear  deceit, 

No  stranger  offer  wrong  ; 
But  friends  in  all  the  aged  you'll  meet. 

And  lovers  in  the  young. 

But  when    they   learn    that   you  have 
blest 

Another  with  your  heart. 
They'll  bid  aspiring  passion  rest, 

And  act  a  brother's  i)art : 
Then,  lady,  dreiid  not  here  deceit, 

Nor  fear  to  suffer  wrong  ; 
For  friends  in  all  the  aged  you'll  meet. 

And  brothers  in  the  voun<^. 


WHEN    SABLE    NIGHT. 

When  sable  night,  each  drooping  i)lant 
restoring. 
Wept  o'er  the  flowers  her  breath  did 
cheer, 


As  some  sad  widow  o'er  her  babe  de- 
ploring. 
Wakes  its  beauty  with  a  tear ; 
When  all  did  sleep  whose  weary  liearts 
did  borrow 
One  hour  from  love  and  care  to  rest, 
Lo  !  as  I  press'd  my  couch  in  silent  sor- 
row. 
My  lover  caught  me  to  his  breast  I 
He  vow'd  he  came  to  save  me 
From    those    who    would    enslave 
me ! 

Then  kneeling, 
Kisses  stealing, 
Endless  faith  he  swore ; 

But  soon  I  chid  him  thence, 
For  liad  his  fond  pretence 
Obtain'd  one  favor  then. 
And  lie  had  press'd  again, 
I   fear'd   my   treacherous   heart   might 
grant  him  more. 


THE    MIDNIGHT   WATCH. 

When  'tis  night  and  the  mid-watch  is 
come, 
And    chilling    mists   hang   o'er    the 
darkened  main, 
Then  sailors  think  of  their  far  distant 
home. 
And  of  their  friends  they  ne'er  may 
see  again  ; 
But  when  the  fight 's  begun. 
Each  serving  at  his  gun, 
Should  any  thought  of  them  come  o*er 
your  mind, 
Think  only  should  the  day  be  won, 
How  'twill  cheer 
Their  hearts  to  hear 
That  their  old  companion  he  was 
one. 
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Or,  my  lad,  if  you  a  mistress  kind 
Have  left  on  shore,  some  pretty  girl 
and  true. 
Who  many  a  night  doth   listen  to  the 
wind, 
And  sighs  to  think  how  it  may  fare 
with  you ; 
Oh,  when  the  fight 's  begun. 
You  serving  at  your  gun, 
Should  any  thought  of  her   come  o'er 
your  n^ind. 
Think  only  should  the  day  be  won. 
How  'twill  cheer 
Her  heart  to  hear 
That   her   old   companion   he^  was 
one. 


CALENDAR. 

Januaby  snowy, 
February  flowy, 
March  blowy. 

April  showery, 
May  flowery, 
June  bowery. 

July  moppy, 
August  croppy, 
September  poppy. 

October  breezy, 
November  wlieezy, 
Deceml)er  freezy. 

AN  ART  SALE. 
(from  "the  school  for  scandal.") 

[Chakles  Surface,  a  spendthrift; 
Careless,  his  friend.  His  uncle.  Sir  Oli- 
ver Surface,  who  intends  making  him  his 
heir,  visits  him  in  tlie  cliaracter  of  the 
broker  Mr.  Premium,  accompanied   by 


Moses,  a  money-lender.  Having  been 
abroad  for  years.  Sir  Oliver  is  unknown 
to  his  nephew.] 

The  Picture  Boom, 

Charles.  Walk  in,  gentlemen ;  i^ray, 
walk  in ;  here  they  are,  tlie  family  of  the 
Surfaces,  up  to  tlie  Conquest. 

Sir  0.  And,  in  my  opinion,  a  gooclly 
collection. 

Charles.  Ay,  ay,  these  are  done  in 
the  true  spirit  of  portrait-painting ;  no 
volant ier  grace  or  expression.  Not  like 
the  works  of  your  modern  Raphaels,  wlio 
give  you  the  strongest  resemblance,  yet 
contrive  to  make  your  portrait  indepen- 
dent of  you  ;  so  that  you  may  sink  the 
original,  and  not  hurt  tlie  picture.  No, 
no  ;  the  merit  of  these  is  the  inveterate 
likeness;  all  stiff  and  awkward  as  the 
originals,  and  like  nothing  in  human 
nature  besides. 

Sir  0.  Ah  !  we  shall  never  see  such 
figures  of  men  again. 

Charles.  I  hope  not.  Well,  you  see. 
Master  Premium,  what  a  domestic  char- 
acter I  am ;  here  I  sit  of  an  evening  sur- 
rounded by  my  family.  But,  come,  get 
to  your  puli)it,  Mr.  Auctioneer ;  here's 
an  old  gouty  chair  of  my  grandfather's 
will  answer  the  purpose. 

Care.  Ay,  ay,  this  will  do.  Hut, 
Charles,  I  have  not  a  hammer ;  and 
what's  an  auctioneer  without  his  ham- 
mer? 

Charles.  Egad  I  that's  true  {taking 
pedigree  down) :  what  parchment  have 
we  here?  Oh  I  our  genealog}'  in  full. 
Here,  Careless,  you  shall  have  no  com- 
mon bit  of  mahogany :  here's  the  family 
tree  for  you,  you  rogue  I  this  shall  be 
voiu*  hammer,  and  now  you  may  knock 
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down  my  ancestors  witli  tlieir  own  pedi- 
gree 

Sir  0.  (^Aside.^  What  an  unnatural 
rogue  !  an  ex  j^oat  facto  parricide. 

Care.  Yes,  yes ;  here's  a  list  of  your 
generation,  indeed ;  'faith  I  Charles,  this 
is  the  most  convenient  thing  you  could 
have  found  for  the  business,  for  'twill 
not  only  serve  as  a  hammer,  but  as  a 
catalogue  into  the  bargain.  Come,  be- 
gin :  a-gbing,  a-going,  a-going ! 

Charles,  Bravo,  Careless !  Well,  here's 
my  great-uncle.  Sir  Richard  Raveline,  a 
marvellous  good  general  in  his  day,  I 
assure  yf)U.  He  served  in  all  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough's  wars,  and  got  that  cut 
over  his  eye  at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet. 
What  say  you,  Mr.  Premium?  look  at 
him  ;  there's  a  hero,  not  cut  out  of  his 
feathers,  Jis  your  modern  clipped  cap- 
tains are,  but  enveloped  in  wig  and 
regimentals,  as  a  general  should  be. 
What  do  you  bid  ? 

Sir  0,  (^Apart  to  Mosen,^  Bid  him 
speak. 

Moses,  Mr.  Premium  would  have  you 
speak. 

Charles,  Why,  then,  he  shall  have 
him  for  ten  pounds;  and,  Pm  sure, 
that's  not  dear  for  a  staff-officer. 

Sir  0.  Heaven  deliver  me  !  his  fam- 
ous uncle  Richard  for  ten  pounds ! 
{Aside,)     Well,  sir,  I  take  him  at  that. 

Charles,  Careless,  knock  down  my 
uncle  Richard.  Here,  now,  is  a  maiden 
sister  of  his,  my  great-aunt  Deborah; 
done  by  Kneller  in  his  best  manner,  and 
esteemed  a  very  formidable  likeness. 
There  she  is,  you  see,  a  shepherdess 
feeding  her  flock.  You  shall  have  her 
for  five  pounds  ten  :  the  sheej)  are  worth 
the  money. 


Sir  0,  Ah !  poor  Deborah  I  a  woman 
who  set  such  a  value  on  herself !  {Aside,) 
Five  pounds  ten  :  she's  mine. 

Charles,  Knock  down  my  aunt  De- 
borah, Careless ! — This,  now,  is  a  grand- 
father of  my  mother's,  a  learned  judge, 
well  known  on  the  western  circuit. 
What  do  you  rate  him  at,  Moses  ? 

Moses,    Four  guineas. 

Charles,  Four  guinea^s !  Gad's  life ! 
you  don't  bid  me  the  price  of  his  wig. 
Mr.  Premium,  you  have  mf)re  respect  for 
the  woolsack ;  do  let  us  knock  liis  lord- 
ship down  at  fifteen. 

Sir  0.    By  all  means. 

Care,    Gone 

Charles,  And  there  are  two  brothers 
of  his,  William  and  Walter  Blunt,  Es- 
quires, both  members  of  parliament,  and 
noted  speakers ;  and  what's  very  extra- 
ordinary, I  believe  this  is  the  first  time 
they  were  ever  bought  or  sold. 

Sir  0,  That  is  very  extraordinary, 
indeed!  Pll  take  them  at  your  own 
price,  for  the  honor  of  parliament. 

Care.  Well  said,  little  Premium  I  Pll 
knock  them  down  at  forty. 

Charles,  Here's  a  jolly  fellow — I 
don't  know  what  relation,  but  he  was 
Mayor  of  Norwich:  take  him  at  eight 
pounds. 

Sir  0.  No,  no ;  six  will  do  for  the 
mayor. 

Charles.  Come,  make  it  guineas,  and 
Pll  throw  the  two  aldermen  there  into 
the  bargain. 

Sir  0.    They're  mine. 

Charles.  Careless,  knock  down  the 
mayor  and  aldermen.  But  })lague  on't  I 
we  shall  be  all  day  retailing  in  this  man- 
ner :  do  let  us  deal  wholesale  :  what  say 
vou,  little  Premium?     Give    me  three 
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hundred  pounds  for  the  rest  of  the  fam- 
ily in  the  lump. 

Care,  Ay,  ay,  that  will  be  the  best 
way. 

Sir  0.  Well,  well ;  anything  to  ac- 
commodate you;  they  are  mine.  But 
there  is  one  portrait  which  you  have  al- 
ways passed  over. 

Care,  What,  that  ill-looking  little 
fellow  over  the  settee  ! 

Sir  0,  Yes,  sir,  I  mean  that ;  though 
I  don't  think  him  so  ill-looking  a  little 
fellow,  by  any  means. 

Charles,  What,  that  ?  Oh  I  that  's 
my  uncle  Oliver ;  'twas  done  before  he 
went  to  India. 

Care,  Your  uncle  Oliver  I  Gad !  then, 
you'll  never  be  friends,  Charles.  That, 
now,  to  me,  is  as  stern  a  looking  rogue 
as  ever  I  saw ;  an  unforgiving  eye,  and 
a  d — d  disinheriting  countenance!  an 
inveterate  knave,  dei)end  on't.  Don't 
you  think  so,  little  Premium.  (^Slapping 
hivi  on  the  shoulder,) 

Sir  0,  Upon  my  soul,  sir,  I  do  not ; 
I  think  it  as  honest  a  looking  face  as 
any  in  the  room,  dead  or  alive ;  but  I 
sui)i)ose  nncle  Oliver  goes  with  the  rest 
of  the  lumber? 

Charles,  No,  hang  it  I  I'll  not  part 
with  poor  Noll.  The  old  fellow  has  been 
very  good  to  me,  and,  egad !  I'll  keep 
his  picture  while  I've  a  room  to  put  it 
in. 

Sir  0,  The  rogue  's  my  nephew  after 
all.  (^  Aside,)  But,  sir,  I  have  somehow 
taken  a  fancy  to  that  ])icture. 

Charles,  I  am  sorry  for  it,  for  you 
certainly  will  not  have  it.  Oons!  haven't 
you  got  enough  of  them  ? 

Sir  0,  I  forgive  him  everything. 
(^Asidv,)     But,  sir,  when  I  take  a  whim 


in  my  head  I  don't  value  money.  V\\ 
give  you  as  much  for  that  as  for  all  the 
rest. 

Charles,  Don't  tease  me,  master  bro- 
ker; I  tell  you  I'll  not  part  with  it,  and 
there's  an  end  of  it. 

Sir  0^  How  like  his  father  the  dog 
is !  (^Aside.)  Well,  well,  I  have  done. 
—  I  did  not  perceive  it  before,  but  I 
think  I  never  saw  such  a  resemblance. 
(^Aside.)  —  Here  is  a  draught  for  your 
sum. 

Charles.  Why,  'tis  for  eight  hundred 
pounds. 

Sir  0.    You  will  not  let  Sir  Oliver  go? 

Charles,  Zounds  I  no ;  I  tell  you  once 
more. 

Sir  0,  Then  never  mind  the  differ- 
ence; we'll  balance  that  another  time ; 
but  give  me  your  hand  on  the  bargain ; 
you  are  an  honest  fellow,  Charles  —  I 
beg  jiardon,  sir,  for  being  so  free.  Come, 
Moses. 

Charles,  Egad  I  this  is  a  whimsical 
old  fellow  I  But,  hark  ye  ^  Premium, 
you'll  prepare  lodgings  for  these  gentle- 
men? 

Sir  0,  Yes,  yes ;  I'll  send  for  them 
in  a  day  or  two. 

Charles,  But,  hold  I  do  now  send  a 
genteel  conveyance  for  them ;  for  I  as- 
sure you,  they  were  most  of  them  used 
to  ride  in  their  own  carriages. 

Sir  O,  I  will,  I  will ;  for  all  but  Oli- 
ver. 

Charles,    Ay,  all  but  the  little  nabob. 

Sir  O,    You're  fixed  on  that? 

Charles,    Peremptorily. 

Sir  O,  A  dear,  extravagant  rogue  I 
(^Aside,)  (iood  day  I  Come,  Moses.  Let 
me  hear  now  who  dares  call  him  ])rolli- 
gate. 
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IRISH    SPINNING-WHEEL  SONG. 

Show  me  a  sight 

Bates  for  delight 
An  ould  Irish  wheel  wid  a  young  Irish 
girl  at  it. 

O !     No ! 

Nothin'  you'll  show 
Aquals  her  sittin'  and  takin'  a  twirl  at  it . 

Look  at  her  there, 

Night  in  her  hair  — 
The  blue  ray  of  day  from  her  eye  laugh- 
in*  out  on  us  I 

Faix,  an'  a  foot, 

Perfect  of  cut, 
Peepin'  to  put  an  end  to  all  doubt  in  us. 

That  there's  a  sight 

Bates  for  delight 
An  ould  Irish  wheel  wid  a  young  Irish 
girl  at  it.  , 

O :     No ! 

Nothin*  you'll  show, 
Aquals  her  sittin'  an'  takin'  a  twirl  at  it. 

How  the  lamb's  wool 
Turns  coarse  an'  dull 
By  them  soft,  beautiful,  weesliy,  white 
hands  of  her. 

Down  goes  her  heel, 
Roun'  runs  the  reel, 
Purrin*  wid  pleasure  to   take  the  com- 
mands of  her. 


Then  show  me  a  sight 

Bates  for  delight 
An  ould  Irish  wheel  wid  a  young  Irish 
girl  at  it. 

O:     No! 

Nothin'  you'll  show 
Aquals  her  sittin'  an'  takin'  a  twirl  at  it. 

Talk  of  Three  Fates, 
Seated  on  seats, 
Spinnin'  and  shearin'  away  till  they've 
done  for  me. 

You  may  want  three 
For  your  massacree, 
But  one  fate  for  me,  boys,  and  only  the 
one  for  me. 

And 

Isn't  that  fate. 
Pictured  complate, 
An  ould  Irish  wheel  wid  a  young  Irish 
girl  at  it  ? 
O!     No! 

Nothing  you'll  show 
Aquals  her  sittin'  an'  takin'  a  twirl  at  it. 


IRISH    LULLABY. 

I'd  rock  my  own  sweet  childie  to  rest 
in  a  cradle  of  gold  on  a  bough  cf 
the  willow. 
To  the   shoheen  ho  of  the  wind  of  the 
west  and  the  8ho  hoo  lo   of   the 
soft  sea  billow. 
Sleep,  baby  dear, 
Sleep  without  fear, 
Mother  is  here  beside  your  jullow. 
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I'd  put  my  own  sweet  childie  to  sleep 
in  a  silver  boat  on  the  beautiful 
river, 
Where  a  shoheen  whisper  the  white  cas- 
cades, and  a  sho  hoo  lo  tlie  green 
flags  shiver. 

Sleep,  baby  dear. 
Sleep  without  fear. 

Mother  is  here  with  vou  for  ever. 

%, 

Sho  hoo  lo!  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  moth- 
er's bosom  'tis  sleep  has  bound 
you, 

And  O,  my  child,  what  cosier  nest  for 
rosier  rest  could  love  have  found 
you? 

Sleep,  baby  dear. 
Sleep  without  fear. 

Mother's  two  arms  are  clasped  around 
you. 


FATHER  O'FLYNN. 

Of  priests  we  can  offer  a  charmin'  va- 
riety, 
Far  renowned  for  larnin'  and  i)iety ; 
Still,    I'd   advance    ye   widout    impro- 
priety. 
Father  O'Flynn  as  the  flower  of  them 
all. 
Here's    a    health    to   you,    Father 

O'Flynn, 
Slaintd,   and   slaint{»,    and    slaint^ 
agin; 

PowerfuUest  preacher,  and 
Tinderest  teacher,  and 
Kindliest  creature  in  ould  Donegal. 

Don't  talk  of  your  Provost  and  Fellows 

of  Trinity, 
Famous  for  ever  at  Greek  and  Latinitv, 


»/ '    1 


Faix  and  the  divels  and  all  at  Divinity, 

Father  O'Flynn  'd  make  hares  of  them 

all ! 

Come,  I  vinture  to  give  ye  my  word, 

Never  the  likes  of  his   logic   was 

heard, 

Down  from  mythology 
Into  thayology. 
Troth !  and  conchology  if  he'd  the  call. 
Here's   a   health    to    you.   Father 
O'Flyun,  &c. 

Och!  Father  O'Flynn,  you've  the  won- 
derful way  wid  you. 
All  the  ould  sinners  are  wishful  to  pray 

wid  you. 
All  the  young  childer  are  wild  for  to 
play  wid  you. 
You've  such  a  way  wid  vou,  Father 
avick  I 
Still,  for  all  you've  so  gentle  a  soul. 
Gad,  you've  your  flock  in  the  grand- 
est control ; 

Checking  the  crazy  ones, 
Coaxin'  onaisy  ones, 
Liftin'  the  lazy  ones  on  wid  the  stick. 
Here's   a   health    to    you.   Father 
O'Flynn,  &c. 

And  though  quite  avoidin'  all  foolish 

frivolity,     , 
Still  at  all  seasons  of  innocent  jollity. 
Where  was  the  play-boy  could  claim  an 
equality 
At  comicality.  Father,  wid  you  ? 
Once  the  Bishop  looked  grave  at 

your  jest. 
Till  this  remark  set  him   off  with 
the  rest : 

"  Is  it  lave  gaiety 
All  to  the  laity? 
Cannot  the  clargy  be  Irishmen  too?" 
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Here's   u   health    to    you.    Father 

O'Flvi.n, 
Slaintd,    and    slain t^,   and   slaint^ 
agin ; 

PovverfuUest  preacher,  and 
Tinderest  teacher,  and 
Kindliest  creature  in  ould  Donegal. 


-♦c>«- 


LOVE'S  WISHES. 

Would   I   were    Erin's    api)le-l)lossoni 
o'er  you, 
Or  Erin's  rose  in  all  its  beauty  blown. 
To  drop  my  richest  petals  down  before 
you. 
Within  the  garden  where  you   walk 
alone ; 
In  hope  you'd  turn  and  jJui^k  a  little 
posy. 
With  loving  fingers  through  my  foli- 
age pressed. 
And  kiss  it   close   and   set   it  blushing 
rosy 
To  sigh  out  all  its  sweetness  on  your 
breast. 

Would  I  might  take  the  pigeon's  flight 
towards  you. 
And  perch  beside  your  window-pane 
above. 
And  murmur  how  my  heart  of  hearts  it 
hoards  you, 
O  hundred  thousand  treasures  of  my 
love ; 
In  hope  you'd  stretch  your  slender  hand 
and  take  me, 
And    smooth    my    wildly    fluttering 
wings  to  rest. 
And  lift  me   to   your  loving   lips   and 
make  me 
My  bower  of  blisses  in   your  loving 
•  breast. 


KITTY   BHAN. 

Before  the  first  ray  of  blushing  day, 

Who  should  come  by  but  Kitty  Bhan,, 
With  her  cheek  like   the  rose  on  a  bed 
of  snows. 
And  her  bosom  beneath  like  the  sail- 
ing swan. 
I  looked  and  looked  till  my  heart  was 
gone. 

With  the  foot  of  the  fawn  she  crossed 
the  lawn. 
Half  confiding  and  half  in  fear ; 
And  her  eyes  of  blue  they  thrilled  me 
through, 
One  blessM  minute ;    then,  like  the 

deer. 
Away  she  darted,  and  left  me  here. 

O  sun,  you  are  late  at  your  golden  gate, 

For  you  've  nothing  to  show  beneath 

the  sky 

To  compare  to  the  lass,  who  crossed  the 

grass 

Of  the    shamrock  fiekl  ere  the    dew 

was  dry. 
And  the  glance  she  gave  me  as  she 
went  by. 


FAN    FITZQERL. 

WiRRA,  wirra  I  Ologone  I 
Can't  ye  lave  a  lad  alone. 
Till  he  's  proved  there's  no  tradition  left 
of  any  other  girl  — 
Not  even  Trojan  Helen, 
In  beauty  all  excellin'  — 
Who's  been  up  to  half  the  devilment  of 
Fan  Fitzgerl? 

Wid  her  brows  of  silky  black, 
Arched  above  for  the  attack. 
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Her  eyes  that  dart  such  azure  death  on 
poor  admirin'  man ; 
Masther  Cupid,  point  your  arrows, 
From  tliis  out,  agin'  the  sparrows, 
For  you're  bested  at  Love's  archery  by 
young  Miss  Fan. 

See  what  showers  of  goolden  thread 
Lift  and  fall  upon  her  head. 
The  likes  of  such  a  trammel  net  at  say 
was  never  spread ; 
For  whin  accurately  reckoned, 
'Twas  computed  that  each  second 
Of  her  curls  has  cot  a  Kerryman,  and 
kilt  him  dead. 

Now  mintion,  if  you  will, 
Brandon  Mount  and  Hungry  Hill, 
Or  Magillicuddy's  Reeks,  renowned  for 
cripplin'  all  they  can ; 
Still  the  country  side  confisses 
None  of  all  its  precipices 
Cause  a  quarter  of  the  carnage  of  the 
nose  of  Fan. 

But  your  shatthered  hearts  suppose 
Safely  steered  apast  her  nose, 
She's  a  current  and  a  reef  beyant  to 
wreck  them  rovin'  ships. 
My  maning  it  is  simple. 
For  that  current  is  her  dimple, 
And  the  cruel  reef  'twill  coax  ye  to's 
her  coral  lips. 

I  might  inform  thee  further 
Of  her  bosom's  snowy  murther, 
And  an  ankle  ambuscadin'  through  her 
gown's  delightful  whirl. 
But  what  need,  when  all  tlie  village 
Has  forsook  its  peaceful  tillage, 
And  flown  to  war  and  pillage,  all  for 
Fan  Fitzgerl. 


THE   BLACK   '46. 

Out  away  across  the  river. 

Where  the  purple  mountains  meet, 
There's  as  green  a  wood  as  iver 

Fenced  you  from  the  flamin*  heat. 
And  opp6site  up  the  mountain. 

Seven  ancient  cells  you  see. 
And,  below,  a  holy  fountain 

Sheltered  by  a  sacred  tree ; 
While  between,  across  the  tillage. 

Two  boreens  full  up  wid  broom 
Draw  ye  down  into  a  village 

All  in  ruin  on  the  coom  ; 
For  the  most  heart-breakin'  story 

Of  the  fearful  famine  year 
On  the  silent  wreck  before  ye 

You  may  read  charactered  clear. 
You  are  young,  too  young  for  ever 

To  rec'llect  the  bitter  blight. 
How  it  crept  across  the  river 

Unbeknownt  beneath  the  night; 
Till  we  woke  up  in  the  mornin' 

And  beheld  our  country's  curse 
Wave  abroad  his  heavy  warnin' 

Like  the  white  illumes  of  a  hearse. 

To  our  gardens,  heavy-hearted. 

In  that  dreadful  summer's  dawn. 
Young  and  ould  away  we  started 

Wid  the  basket  and  the  slan. 
But  the  heart  within  the  bosom 

Gave  one  leap  of  awful  dread 
At  each  darlin'  pratie  blossom, 

White  and  purple,  lyin'  dead. 
Down  we  dug,  but  only  scattered 

Poisoned  spuds  along  the  .sloi)e  ; 
Though  each  ridge  in  vain  it  flattered 

Our  i^oor  hearts'  reviviu'  hope. 
But  the  desperate  toil  we'd  double 

On  into  the  evenin'  shades ; 
Till  the  earth  to  share  our  trouble 

Shook  beneath  our groanin' spades; 
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Till  a  mist  across  the  meadows 

From  the  graveyard  rose  and  spread, 
And,  'twas  rumored,  ghostly  shadows, 

Pliantoms  of  our  fathers  dead, 
Moved  among  us,  wildly  sharin' 

In  the  women's  sobs  and  sighs. 
And  our  stony,  still  despairin'. 

Till  night  covered  up  the  skies. 
Then  we  know  for  bitter  certain 

That  the  vinom-l)reatliin'  cloud, 
Closin'  still  its  cruel  curtain. 

Surely  yet  would  be  our  shroud. 
And  the  fearful  sights  did  folly, 

Och  !  no  voice  could  rightly  tell. 
But  that  constant,  melancholy 

Murmur  of  the  passing  bell ; 
Till  to  toll  it  none  among  us 

Strong  enough  at  last  was  found. 
And  a  silence  overhung  us 

Awfuller  nor  anv  sound. 


THE    BLUE,   BLUE    SMOKE. 

O,  MANY  and  many  a  time 

In  the  dim  old  days, 
When  the  chapel's  distant  chime 

Pealed  the  liour  of  evening  praise, 
I've  bowed  my  head  in  prayer ; 

Then  shouldered  scythe  or  bill. 
And  travelled  free  of  care 
To  my  liome  across  die  hill ; 
Whilst  the  blue,  blue  smoke 
Of  my  cottage  in  the  coom. 
Softly  wreathing. 
Sweetly  breathin*?;. 
Waved     my     thousand     welcomes 
home. 

For  oft  and  oft  I've  stood. 

Delighted,  in  the  dew. 
Looking  down  across  the  wood. 

Where  it  stole  into  my  view, — 


Sweet  spirit  of  the  sod. 

Of  our  own  Irish  earth, 
Going  gently  up  to  God 

From  the  poor  man's  hearth. 
O,  the  blue,  blue  smoke 
Of  my  cottage  in  the  coom, 
Softly  wreathing. 
Sweetly  breathing. 
Waved    my    thousand    welcomes 
home. 

But  I  hurried  simply  on. 

When  Herself  from  the  door 
Came  swimming  like  a  swan 
Beside  the  Shannon  shore ; 
And  after  her  in  haste. 

On  pretty,  pattering  feet, 
Our  rosy  cherubs  raced 
Their  daddy  dear  to  meet; 
While  the  blue,  blue  smoke 
Of  my  cottage  in  the  coom. 
Softly  wreathing. 
Sweetly  breathing. 
Waved     my    thousand     welcomes 
home. 

Btit  the  times  are  sorely  changed 

Since  those  dim  old  days, 
And  far,  far  I've  ranged 

From  those  dear  old  ways. 
And  my  colleen's  golden  hair 

To  silver  all  has  grown. 
And  our  little  cherub  pair 
Have  children  of  their  own  ; 
And  the  black,  black  smoke. 
Like  a  heavy  funeral  plume. 
Darkly  wreathing, 
Fearful  breathing. 
Crowns  the  city  with  its  gloom. 

But  'tis  our  comfort  sweet. 
Through  the  long  toil  of  life. 
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That  we'll  turn  with  tired  feet 

From  the  noise  and  the  strife, 
And  wander  slowly  back 

In  the  soft  western  glow, 
Hand  in  hand  in  the  track 
That  we  trod  long  ago ; 
Till  the  blue,  blue  smoke 
Of  our  cottage  in  the  coom. 
Softly  wreathing, 
Sweetly  breathing, 
Waves     our     thousand    welcomes 
home. 


THE   BANKS   OF   THE   DAISIES. 

When  first  I  saw  young  Molly 
Stretched  beneath  the  holly, 
Fast    asleep,   forenint    her  sheep,   one 
dreamy  summer's  day, 
With  daisies  laughing  round  her. 
Hand  and  foot  I  bound  her. 
Then  kissed  her  on  her  blooming  cheek, 
and  softly  stole  away. 

But,  as  with  blushes  burning. 
Tip-toe  I  was  turning, 
From  sleep  she  starts,  and  on  me  darts 
a  dreadful  lightning  ray ; 
My  foolish  flowery  fetters 
Scornfully  she  scattei*s. 
And  like  a  winter  sunbeam  she  coldly 
sweeps  away. 

But  Love,  young  Love  comes  stoop- 

O'er  my  daisies  drooping. 
And  oh !  each  flower  with  fairy  power 
the  rosy  boy  renews ; 
Then  twines  each  charming  cluster 
In  links  of  starry  lustre, 
And  with  the  chain  enchanting  my  col- 
leen proud  pursues. 


And  soon  I  met  young  Molly 
Musing  melancholy. 
With  downcast  eyes  and  starting  sighs, 
along  the  meadow  bank ; 
And  oh  !  her  swelling  bosom 
Was    wreathed    with    daisy    blos- 
som. 
Like  stars  in  summer  heaven,  as  in  my 
arms  she  sank. 


IRISH     LAMENTATION    TO     THE 
ULSTER   QOLL. 

Cold,  dark,  and  dumb  lies  my  boy  on 

his  bed ; 
Cold,  dark,  and  silent  the  night  dews 

are  shed. 
Hot,  swift,  and  fierce  fall  my  tears  for 

the  dead ! 

His  footsteps  lay  light  in  the  dew  of  the 

dawn. 
As  the  straight,  slender   track  of  the 

young  mountain  fawn ; 
But  I'll  never  again   follow  them  over 

the  lawn ! 

His   modest    cheek    blushed    with    the 

sun's  rising  ray. 
And  he  shone  in  his  strength  like   the 

sun  at  midday ; 
But  a  cloud  of  black  darkness  has  hid 

him  away ! 

And  that  cloud  of  black  darkness  shall 

cling  to  the  skies, 
And  never,  ah  !  never,  shall  I  see  him 

arise. 
Lost  warmth  of  my  bosom,  lost  light  of 

my  eyes  I 
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I     ONCE   LOVED   A    BOY. 

I  ONCE  loved  a  bov,  and  a  bold  Irish 
boy. 
Far  away  in  the  hills  of  the  West ; 
Ah !  the  love  of  that  boy  was  my  jewel 
of  joy, 
And  I  built  him  a  bower  in  my  breast. 

In  my  bretist ; 
And  I  built  him  a  bower  in  mv  breast. 

I  once  loved  a  boy,  and  I  trusted  him 
true. 
And    I    built    him   a    bower    in   my 
breast ; 


But  away,   wirrasthrue  I    the  rover  he 
flew, 
And  robbed  my  poor  lieart  of  its  rest. 

Of  its  rest ; 
And  robbed  my  poor  heart  of  its  rest. 

The  spring-time  returns,  and  the  sweet 
speckled  thrush 
Murmurs  soft  to  his  mate  on  her  nest. 
But  for  ever  there's  fallen  a  sorrowful 
hush 
O'er  the  bower  that   I  built   in  my 
breast. 

In  my  breast ; 
O'er  the  desolate  bower  in  my  breast. 
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[The  Rev.  Thoiriiis  N.  Burke  —  or,  to  use  the  popu- 
lar name  by  which  he  was  called  among  his  co-reli- 
gionists, "Father  Tom  Burke" — Wiis  l>oni  in  the 
I>ictures<iue  old  town  of  Oalway  in  18,'iO.  At  an  early 
age  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  priest- 
ho<Ml,  and  when  he  wjis  seventeen  years  old  he  went 
to  Italy  to  pass  through  the  necessary  years  of  study 
and  novitiate.  After  a  period  of  five  years,  spent  in 
this  preparation,  he  was  sent  to  England,  and  there 
was  ordained  a  i)rie8t  of  the  Dominican  order  of 
friars.  After  four  years  of  missionary  work  in  Glou- 
cestershire, he  was  sent  to  his  native  land  to  found  a 
house  at  Tallaght,  county  Dublin,  in  connection  with 
his  order.  Ho  remained  for  about  seven  yeara  in 
Ireland,  and  then  again  he  was  ordered  to  Italy,  be- 
coming superior  of  the  m« mastery  of  Irish  Domini- 
cans at  San  Clemente,  Konie. 

The  death  of  Cardinal  Wi.seman  in  1805  drew  Dr. 
Manning  from  Italy,  and  Father  Burke  was  selected 
to  succeed  him  as  the  English  preacher  during  the 
Lenten  services  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  del 
Popolo  in  Rf)me.  It  will  be  known  that  those  ser- 
vices used  to  be  attended  by  large  and  critical  audi- 
aices,  the  congregatiim  consisting  often  in  great 
part  of  Protestant  tourists  whom  the  feasts  of  the 
holy  season  attracted  to  the  Eternal  City,  and  the 
office  of  preacher  was  accordingly  bestowed  only  on 
those  who  were  regarded  as  the  ablest  exiKuients  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  creed.  Having  held  this  distin- 
guished position  for  live  years  in  succession.  Father 
Burke  once  more  returned  to  Ireland.  In  the  next 
few  years,  and  indeed  for  many  years  before,  he  was 


the  most  popular  and  the  most  frequent  preacher  in 
Ireland,  and  the  competition  for  his  services  was  con- 
sequently keen.  Whenever  a  church  was  to  be 
opened,  or  an  orphanage  to  be  built,  or  a  school  to  be 
rescued  from  debt.  Father  Burke  was  asked  to  speak ; 
and  those  incessant  tliough  flattering  demands  upcm 
him  resulted  more  than  once  in  breaking  down  a  not 
very  robust  physical  system. 

In  1872  he  had  perhaps  his  greatest  triumph.  De- 
spatched on  a  religious  mission  to  the  United  States, 
he  happened  to  arrive  there  at  the  moment  when  Mr. 
Froude  was  engaged  in  his  famous  anti-Irish  crusade. 
Father  Burke  was  forced  into  the  controversy,  and 
delivered  a  series  of  lectures  in  reply  to  the  attacks 
of  the  English  historian.  Those  lectures,  as  well  as 
many  of  his  sermons,  have  been  republished  in  book 
form.  He  had  the  advantage  of  great  powers  of  act- 
ing, and  his  voice,  though  not  musical,  was  managed 
w^ith  consummate  skill.    He  died  July  2d,  188.3.] 


THE  CURSE  OF  IGNORANCE.* 

Now,  first  of  all,  consider  that  the 
greatest  misfortune  tliat  Almighty  God 
can  let  fall  upon  any  man  is  the  curse 
of  utter  ignorance,  or  want  of  educa- 
tion.     The  Holy  (ihost,  in  the  Scrip- 

*  From  u  lecture  ou  "  Cathuiic  Education." 
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tures,  expressly  tells  us  that  this  ab- 
sence of  knowledge,'  this  absence  of 
instruction  and  education,  is  the  great- 
est curse  that  can  fall  upon  a  man; 
because  it  not  only  unfits  him  for  his 
duties  to  (lod,  and  for  the  fellowship  of 
the  elect  of  God,  and  for  every  godlike 
and  eternal  purpose,  but  it  also  unfits 
him  for  the  society  of  his  human  kind ; 
and,  therefore,  the  Scripture  says  so 
emphatically:  '"Man,  when  he  was  in 
honor  "  (that  is  to  say,  created  in  honor), 
''lost  his  knowledge/*  He  had  no 
knowledge.  What  followed  ?  He  was 
compared  to  senseless  beasts,  and  made 
like  to  them.  What  is  it  that  distin- 
guishes man  from  the  brute?  Is  it  the 
strength  of  limb  ?  No !  Is  it  grace- 
fulness of  form  ?  No  !  Is  it  acute  sen- 
sations —  a  sense  of  superior  sight,  or  a 
more  intense  and  acute  sense  of  hear- 
ing? No  !  In  all  these  things  many  of 
the  beasts  that  roam  the  forest  exceed 
us.  We  have  not  the  swiftness  of  the 
stag;  we  have  not  the  strength  of  the 
lion ;  we  have  not  the  beautiful  grace 
of  the  antelope  of  the  desert ;  we  have 
not  the  power  to  soar  into  the  upper  air, 
like  the  eagle,  who  lifts  himself  upon 
strong  pinions  and  gazes  on  the  sun. 
We  have  not  the  keen  sense  of  sight 
of  many  animals,  nor  the  keen  sense  of 
hearing  of  others.  In  what,  then,  lies 
the  difference  and  tlie  superiority  of 
man?  Oh,  my  dear  friends,  it  lies  in 
the  intelligence  tliat  can  know,  and  the 
heart  which,  guided  by  that  intelligence, 
is  influenced  to  love  for  intellectual  mo- 
tives, and  in  tlie  will,  which  is  sui)posed 
to  preserve  its  freedom,  by  acting  under 
the  dominion  of  that  enlightened  in- 
tellect and  mind.     For,  mark  you^  it  is 


not  the  mere  power  of  knowing  that  dis- 
tinguishes man  from  the  brutes,  and 
brings  him  to  the  perfection  of  his  na- 
ture. It  is  the  actual  presence  of  knowl- 
edge. It  is  not  the  mere  power  of  lov- 
ing that  distinguishes  man  from  the 
lower  creatures.  No.  For  if  that  love 
be  excited  by  mere  sensuality,  by  the 
mere  appeal  to  the  senses,  it  is  not 
the  high  human  love  of  man,  but  it  is  tiie 
mere  lust  of  desire  and  passion  of  the 
brute.  It  is  not  the  will  that  distin- 
guishes man  in  the  nobility  of  his  nature 
from  the  brute ;  but  it  is  the  will,  i)re- 
serving  its  freedom,  keeping  it«elf  free 
from  the  slavery  and  dominion  of  brute 
passions,  and  answering  quickly  —  hero- 
ically —  to  every  dictate  of  the  high,  and 
holy,  and  enlightened  intelligence  that 
is  in  man.  What  follows  from  this?  It 
follows  that  if  you  deprive  him  of  intel- 
ligence or  knowledge,  if  you  leave  him 
in  utter  ignorance  and  withdraw  educa- 
tion, you  thereby  starve,  and,  as  far  as 
you  can,  annihilate  the  very  highest  por- 
tion of  the  soul  of  man ;  you  thereby 
dwarf  all  his  spiritual  powers;  you 
thereby  leave  that  soid,  which  was  ere-' 
ated  to  grow,  and  to  wax  strong,  and  to 
be  developed  by  knowledge  —  you  leave 
it  in  the  imbecility  and  the  helj)lessness 
of  its  natural,  intellectual,  and  spiritual 
infancy.  What  follows  from  this?  It 
follows  that  the  uneducated,  uninstruct- 
ed,  ignorant,  dwarfed  individual  is  in- 
capable of  influencing  the  affections  of 
the  heart  with  any  of  the  higlier  motives 
of  love.  It  follows  that  if  that  heart  of 
man  is  ever  to  love,  it  will  not  love  upon 
the  dictate  of  the  intelligence,  guiding 
it  to  an  intellectual  object,  but,  like  the 
brute  beast  of  the  field,  it  will  seek  the 
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gratification  of  all  its  desires  upon  the 
mere  brutal,  corporal  evidence  of  its 
senses.  What  follows,  moreover?  It  fol- 
lows that  the  will  which  was  created  by 
the  Almighty  God  in  freedom,  and 
which,  by  the  very  composition  of  man's 
nature,  was  destined  to  exercise  that 
free<h)m  under  the  dictate  of  intelligence, 
is  now  left  without  its  proper  ruler,  an 
intelligent,  instructed  intellect ;  and, 
therefore,  in  the  uninstructed  man  the 
allegiance  of  tlie  will  —  and  its  dominion 
—  is  transferred  to  the  passions,  desires, 
de[)raved  inclinations  of  man's  lower 
nature.  Aftd  so  we  see  that  in  the  purely 
and  utterly  uninstructed  man  there  can 
be  no  loftiness  of  thought,  no  real  purity 
of  affection,  nor  can  tliere  be  any  real 
intellectual  action  of  the  will  of  num. 
Tlierefore,  I  conclude  that  the  greatest 
curse  Almighty  God  can  let  fall  upon  a 
man  is  the  curse  of  utter  ignorance,  un- 
fitting him  thereby  for  every  i)urpose  of 
God  and  every  ])urpose  of  society. 

First  tlieu,  mv  dear  friends,  I  assert 
that  want  of  education,  or  ignorance, 
unfits  a  man  for  Iiis  i)osition,  no  matter 
how  luimble  it  be,  in  this  world  and  in 
society.  For  all  liumaii  societv  exists 
amongst  men,  and  not  amongst  inferior 
animals,  l)ecause  of  tlic  existence  in  men 
of  intelli^i^ence.  All  human  societv  or  in- 
tercourse  is  based  upon  intellectual  com- 
miniication,  thought  meeting  thought; 
intellectual  sympathy  corresi)on(ling 
witli  the  svmpathv  of  otliers.  Hut  tlie 
man  who  is  utterlv  uninstructed;  the 
man  wlio  lias  never  been  taught  to  write 
or  to  read;  the  man  who  has  never  been 
taught  to  exercise  any  act  of  his  intelli- 
gence:  the  poor,  neglected  child  that 
we  see  about  our  streets  —  growing  up 


without  receiving  any  word  of  instruc- 
tion—  grows  up,  rises  to  manhood,  ut- 
terly unfit  to  communicate  with  his  fel- 
lowmen,  for  he  is  utterly  unprepared  for 
that  intercommunion  of  intelligence  and 
intellect  which  is  the  function  of  society. 
What  follows?  He  cannot  be  an  obedient 
citizen,  because  he  cannot  even  appre- 
hend in  his  mind  the  idea  of  law.  He 
cannot  be  a  prosperous  citizen,  because 
he  can  never  turn  to  any  kind  of  labor 
which  would  require  the  slightest  men- 
tal effort.  In  other  words,  he  cannot 
labor  as  a  man.  He  is  condemned  by 
his  intellectual  imbecility  to  labor  merely 
with  his  hands.  Mere  brute  force  distin- 
guishes his  labor ;  and  the  moment  you 
reduce  a  man  to  the  degree  and  amount 
of  mere  corporal  strength,  the  moment 
you  remove  from  liis  labor  the  applica- 
tion of  intellect,  that  moment  he  is  put 
in  competition  with  the  beasts;  and 
they  are  stronger  than  he ;  therefore  lie 
is  inferior  to  them.  Take  the  utterly 
uninstructed  man  ;  he  it  is  that  is  the 
enemy  of  society.  He  cannot  meet  his 
fellowmen  in  anv  kind  of  intellectual  in- 
tercommunion.  He  is  shut  (mt  from  all 
that  the  i)a.st  tells  him  in  the  history  of 
the  world  ;  from  all  the  high  present  in- 
terests that,  are  pressing  around  him ; 
from  all  his  future  he  is  shut  out  bv  his 
utter  destitution  of  all  religious  educa- 
tion as  well  as  civil. 

^Vhat  follows  from  this?  Isolated  as 
he  is — flung  back  upon  his  solitary 
self — no  humanizing  touch;  no  gentle 
impulse ;  no  softening  remembrance 
even  of  sorrow  or  trouble ;  no  aspira- 
tion for  something  better  than  the  pres- 
ent moment ;  no  remorse  for  sin ;  no 
consolation  in  pain  ;  no   relief  in  afflic- 
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tion ;  nothing  of  all  this  remains  to 
him :  an  isolated,  solitary  man,  such  as 
you  or  I  might  be,  if  in  one  moment,  by 
God's  visitation,  all  that  we  have  ever 
learned  should  be  wiped  out  of  our 
n)inds ;  all  our  past  lost  to  us ;  all  the 
hopes  of  the  future  cut  off  from  us ;  — 
such  is  the  ignorant  man  ;  and  such  so- 
ciety re6ognizes  him  to  be.  If  there  be 
a  man  who  makes  the  state,  and  the 
government  of  the  state,  to  tremble,  it 
is  the  thoroughly  uninstructed  and  un- 
educated man  ;  it  is  the  class  neglected 
in  early  youth,  and  cast  aside;  and 
utterly  uninstructed  and  undeveloped 
in  their  souls,  in  their  hearts,  and  in 
their  intellects.  It  is  this  class  that, 
from  time  to  time,  comes  to  the  surface, 
in  some  wild  revolution,  swarming  forth 
in  the  streets  of  London,  or  the  streets 
of  Paris,  or  in  the  streets  of  the  great 
continental  cities  of  Europe ;  swarming 
forth,  no  one  knows  from  whence ; 
coming  forth  from  their  cellars ;  coming 
forth  from  out  the  dark  places  of  the 
city ;  with  fury  unreasoning  in  their 
eyes,  and  the  cries  of  demons  upon  their 
lips.  These  are  the  men  that  have  dyed 
their  hands  red  in  the  best  blood  of  Eu- 
rope, whether  it  came  from  the  throne 
or  the  altar.  It  is  the  thoroughly  unin- 
structed, uneducated,  neglected  child 
of  society  that  rises  in  God's  vengeance 
against  the  world  and  the  society  that 
neglected  him,  and  pays  them  back 
with  bitter  interest  for  the  neglect  of 
his  soul  in  his  early  youth. 

NATIONAL  MUSIC 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  power  of 
music  in  stirring  up  all  the  nobler  emo- 

*  From  a  lecture  ou  '*  The  National  Music  of  Ireland." 


tions  of  man  ?  The  soldier  arrives  after 
his  forced  march,  tired,  upon  the  battle- 
field. He  hopes  for  a  few  hours'  rest 
before  he  is  called  upon  to  put  forth  all 
his  strength.  The  bugle  sounds  in  the 
morning,  and  this  poor  and  unrested 
man  is  obliged  to  stand  to  his  arms  all 
day,  and  face  death  in  a  thousand  forms. 
The  tug  of  war  lasts  the  whole  day 
long.  Now  retreating,  now  advancing, 
every  nerve  is  braced  up,  every  emotion 
excited  in  him,  until  at  length  nature 
appears  to  yield,  and  the  tired  warrior 
seems  unable  to  wield  his  sword  another 
hour.  But  the  national  music  strikes 
up;  the  bugle  and  the  trumpets  send 
forth  their  sounds  in  some  grand  nation- 
al strain !  Then,  with  the  clash  of  the 
cymbal  all  the  fire  is  aroused  in  the 
man.  Drooping,  fainting,  perhaps 
wounded  as  he  is,  he  springs  to  liis 
arms  again.  Every  nobler  emotion  of 
valor  and  patriotism  is  raised  within 
him ;  to  the  sound  of  this  music,  to  the 
inspiration  of  this  national  song,  he 
rushes  to  the  front  of  the  battle,  and 
sweeps  his  enemy  from  the  field. 

Thus,  when  we  consider  the  nature 
of  music,  the  philosophy  of  music,  do 
we  find  that  it  is  of  all  other  appeals  to 
the  senses  the  most  spiritual ;  that  it  ii$ 
of  all  other  appeals  to  the  soul  the  most 
powerful ;  that  it  operates  not  as  much 
by  the  mode  of  reflection,  as  in  exciting 
the  memory  and  the  imagination,  caus- 
ing the  spirit  and  the  affections  of  men 
to  rise  to  nobler  efforts,  and  to  thrill 
with  sublime  emotions  and  influences. 
And,  therefore,  I  say  it  is,  of  all  other 
sciences,  the  most  noble  and  the  most 
godlike,  and  the  grandest  that  can  be 
cultivated  by  man  on  this  earth. 
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An<l  ii<)w\  as  it  is  with  iiulividuals,  so 
it  is  with  nations.  As  the  individual 
expresses  his  sense  of  j^ain  by  the  dis- 
cordant orv  Avhich  lie  utters;  as  the  in- 
dividual  expresses  the  joy  of  his  sold  by 
the  clear  voice  of  natund  music ;  so, 
also,  everv  nation  has  its  own  tradition 
of  music,  and  its  own  national  melodv 
and  song.  Wherever  we  find  a  nation 
with  a  clear,  distinct,  sweet,  and  em- 
phatic tradition  of  national  music,  com- 
ing down  from  sire  to  son,  from  genera- 
tion to  generatiim,  from  the  remotest 
centuries  —  there  have  we  evidence  of 
a  people  strong  in  character,  well  hiarked 
in  their  national  disposition  —  there 
have  we  evidence  of  a  most  ancient 
civilization.  But  wherever,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  find  a  people  light  and 
frivolous  —  not  capable  of  deep  emotions 
in  religion  —  not  deeply  interested  in 
their  native  land,  and  ])ainfully  affected 
by  her  fortunes  —  a  people  easily  losing 
their  nationality,  or  national  feeling, 
and  easily  mingling  with  strangers,  and 
amaljjamatinor  with  them — there  vou 
will  be  sure  to  find  a  peo})le  with  scarce- 
ly any  tradition  of  national  melody  that 
would  deserve  to  be  classed  amonjjst 
the  songs  of  the  nations.  Now,  amongst 
these  nations,  Ireland— that  most  ancient 
and  holv  island  in  the  western  sea  — 
claims,  and  deservedly,  upon  the  record 
of  history,  the  lirst  and  grandest  pre- 
eminence among  all  peoples. 

I  do  not  dcnv  to  other  nations  hiirh 
musical  excellence.  I  will  not  even  sav 
that,  in  this  our  day,  we  are  not  sur- 
passed by  the  music  of  (Jermany,  by  the 
music  of  Italy,  or  the  music  of  England. 
Germany,  for  j)urity  of  style,  for  depth 
of  expression,  for  the  argument  of  song, 


surpasses  all  the  nations  tiMhn*.  Italy 
is  acknowledged  to  V)e  the  queen  of  that 
lighter,  more  pleiwing,  nune  simrkling, 
and,  to  me,  more  pleasant  style  of  mu- 
sic. In  her  own  style  of  music  Eng- 
land is  supposed  to  be  superior  to  Italy, 
and,  perhaps,  equal  to  Germany.  But, 
great  as  are  the  musical  attainments  of 
these  great  peoples,  there  is  not  one  of 
these  nations,  or  anv  other  nation,  that 
can  point  back  to  such  national  melody, 
to  such  a  body  of  national  music,  as  the 
Irish.  Remend^er  that  I  am  not  speak- 
ing now  of  the  labored  comi)osition  of 
some  great  master ;  I  am  not  speaking 
now  of  a  wonderfid  nmss,  written  by  one 
man  ;  or  a  great  oratorio,  written  by  an- 
other—  works  that  appeal  to  the  ear  re- 
fined and  attuned  by  education  ;  works 
that  delight  the  critic.  I  am  s})eaking 
of  the  song  that  lives  in  the  hearts  and 
voices  of  all  the  people  ;  I  am  speaking 
of  the  national  songs  you  will  hear  from 
the  husbandman,  in  the  field,  following 
the  plough ;  from  the  old  woman,  sing- 
ing to  the  infant  on  her  knee  ;  from  the 
milknuiid,  coming  from  the  milking; 
from  the  shoenuiker  at  his  work,  or  the 
blacksmith  at  the  forge,  while  he  is  slioe- 
ing  the  horse.  This  is  the  true  song  of 
the  nation ;  this  is  the  true  national 
melody,  that  is  handed  down,  in  a  kind 
of  traditional  wav,  from  the  remotest 
ages;  until,  in  the  more  civilized  and 
cultivate^  time,  it  is  interpreted  into 
written  music;  and  then  the  world  dis- 
covers, for  the  first  time,  a  nu)st  beauti- 
ful melodv  in  the  music  that  has  been 
murmured  in  the  glens  and  mountain 
valleys  of  the  country  for  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  years.  Italv  has  no  such 
song,     (treat  as  the  Italians  are  as  mas- 
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ters,  they  have  no  popularly  received 
tradition  of  music.  The  Italian  peas- 
ant—  (I  have  lived  amongst  them  for 
years)  —  the  Italian  peasant,  while  work- 
ing in  the  vineyard,  has  no  music  except 
two  or  three  high  notes  of  a  most  melan- 
choly character,  commencing  upon  a 
high  dominant  and  ending  in  a  semitone. 
The  peasant.s  of  Tuscajiy  and  of  Cam- 
pagna,  when,  after  their  day's  work,  they 
meet  in  the  summer's  evenings  to  have 
a  dance,  have  no  music  ;  only  a  girl  takes 
a  tambourine  and  beats  upon  it,  mark- 
ing time,  and  they  dance  to  that,  but 
they  have  no  music.  So  with  other 
countries.  But  go  to  Ireland ;  listen  to 
the  old  woman  as  she  rocks  herself  in 
her  chair,  and  j)ulls  down  the  hank  of 
flax  for  the  spinning;  listen  to  the  girl 
coming  home  from  the  field  with  the  can 
of  milk  on  her  head ;  and  what  do  you 
hear  ?  —  the  most  magnificent  melody  of 
music.  Go  to  the  country  merry-mak- 
ings and  you  will  be  sure  to  find  the  old 
fiddler,  or  old  white-headed  i)iper,  an  in- 
finite s(»urce  of  the  brightest  and  most 
sparkling  music. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  this?  We 
must  seek  the  cause  of  it  in  the  remot- 
est history.  It  is  a  historical  fact  that 
the  maritime  or  sea-coast  people  of  the 
north  and  west  of  Europe  were,  from 
time  immemorial,  addicted  to  song.  We 
know,  for  instance,  tliat  in  tlie  remotest 
ages,  the  kings  of  our  sea-girt  ishmd, 
when  they  went  forth  upon  their  war- 
like forays,  were  always  accompanied  by 
their  hjirper,  or  minstrel,  who  animated 
them  to  deeds  of  heroic  bravery.  Even 
when  the  Danes  came  sweeping  down  in 
their  galleys  upon  the  Irish  coast,  high 
on  the  prow  of  every  war-boat  sat  the 


scaldy  or  poet  —  white-haired,  heroic, 
wrinkled  with  time — the  historian  of 
all  their  national  wisdom  and  their  na- 
tional prowess.  And  when  they  aj)- 
proached  their  enemy,  sweeping  with 
their  long  oars  through  the  waves,  he 
rose  in  the  hour  of  battle,  and  poured 
forth  his  soul  in  song,  and  fired  every 
warrior  to  the  highest  and  most  heroic 
deeds.  Thus  it  was  in  Ireland,  when 
Nial  of  the  Nin6  Hostages  swept  down 
upon  the  coast  of  France,  and  took  St. 
Patrick  (then  a  youth)  j)risoner;  the 
first  sounds  that  greeted  the  captive's 
ear  were  the  strains  of  our  old  Irish 
harper,  celebrating  in  a  language  he 
knew  not  the  glories  and  victories  of 
heroes  long  departed. 

A    PRAYER  FOR  AMERICA.* 

To-day  you  are  come,  my  friends,  to 
lay  Irish  hands  to  the  old,  familiar,  Irish 
work  of  building  up  the  church.  But 
the  ceremony  of  to-day  has  a  peculiar 
significance  proj)er  to  itself.  Your 
parish  priest,  when  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  build  upon  this  s})ot  a  churcli 
to  the  Living  (rod,  went  with  the  in- 
stinct and  the  genius  of  a  true  Catholic 
priest :  the  man  who  loved  Ireland  and 
the  Irish  people  went  home  to  Ireland 
—  he  went  to  the  Island  of  Saints —  he 
went  home  to  the  grandmotlier  of  the 
martyrs  of  God  —  and  there  he  sought 
for  the  foundation-stone  that  he  would 
lay  3,000  miles  away  across  the  Atlan- 
tic waves —  the  foundation-stone  of  his 
new  church.     He  not  only  went  home 

*  From  an  address  delivered  at  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
December,  1872,  on  the  occaalon  of  the  laying  of  the  fouudu- 
tion-atODe  of  a  new  church  dedicated  to  Saint  Joseph.  The 
stone  had  been  broutrht  for  the  purp<»se  from  GlendHloiiifh. 
County  Wicklow,  and  this  circumHtHUce  added  much  to  tiie 
interest  of  the  event. 
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to  Ireland  to  look  for  a  corner-stone, 
but  when  he  arrived  in  the  holy  land, 
he  went  to  the  holiest  part  of  the  Land 
of  Saints ;  he  went  up  into  the  glens  of 
Wicklow ;  he  went  to  the  places  that 
have  resounded  for  1,500  vears  to  the 
j)rayer  and  chant  of  Ireland's  greatest 
saints;  he  went  to  the  i)lace  that  was 
hallowed  by  the  recollections  of  Saint 
Kevin,  Saint  Laurence  O'Toole,  and 
other  heroic  saints  of  Ireland ;  and 
there  he  sought  amid  the  Seven  Churches 
of  Glendalough  for  that  foundation  cor- 
ner-stone, lie  found  there  an  ancient 
rock  upon  which  the  saints  of  Ireland 
were  accustomed  to  kneel  in  their 
prayers;  he  found  there  the  ancient  rock 
upon  which  the  tears  of  a  martyr  nation 
had  flowed  for  700  years  in  sorrow;  and 
he  dug  that  foundation  rock  from  out  the 
consecrated  ruins  of  the  Seven  Churches 
of  Glendalough,  sanctified  by  the  memo- 
ries, the  jn-ayers,  and  the  tears  of  the 
people  of  Ireland.  He  took  it  up  in 
his  arms,  and  brought  it  to  America  to 
lay  as  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  Cath- 
olic church  in  Newark,  where  the  Irish 
race  and  the  Irish  j^eople  can  be  re- 
minded, by  its  presence,  of  all  that  they 
ever  did  and  of  all  that  their  fathers 
ever  suffered  for  the  country  and  the 
religion  that  they  loved.  But  men  of 
Ireland!  Catholic  Irishmen  I  whilst  we 
here  to-dav  lav  the  foundation-stone  of 
our  future  beautiful  church  ;  whilst  we 
place  the  ancient  time-honored  Irish 
rock  in  its  American  bed  ;  let  me,  be- 
fore I  conclude,  say  one  word  to  ex]»ress 
my  gratitude  and  my  love  for  the  land 
which  opens  to-day  to  receive  that 
Irish  rock.  That  veiv  corner-stone, 
at   home    in     Ireland,     was     made     the 


silent,  unconscious  witness  of  centuries 
of  persecution  and  bloodshed.  To-day 
it  is  placed  in  the  soil  of  noble,  gener- 
ous, free  America ;  and  I  pray  my  God 
that  it  may  never  witness  in  this  new 
home  the  scenes  that  it  has  beheld  in 
the  land  —  the  sad  land  from  which  it 
came.  That  no  tear  of  a  persecuted 
heart,  no  complaint  of  a  crushed,  viola- 
ted conscience,  no  drop  of  blood  shed  in 
the  baneful  quarrel  of  religious  war, 
shall  ever  fall  upon  it  in  its  new  home. 
May  God  bless  America !  May  His 
choicest  blcvssings  pour  forth  from  His 
bosom  of  love  upon  this  noble,  generous 
land.  Bless  America,  O  God  I  Bless 
this  land,  O  God  !  Because  when  we. 
Thy  Irish  children,  had  no  home,  and 
were  like  thy  own  Divine  Son,  without 
a  place  whereon  to  lay  our  head,  the 
bosom  of  America  was  opened  to  us, 
and  we  found  a  home  and  a  shelter 
here.  I  pray  to  Almighty  God  that 
amongst  the  blessings  that  He  is  pre- 
pared to  pour  out  upon  America,  I  pray 
him,  from  out  my  heart,  to  bless  this 
land  and  to  save  this  people  from  the 
curse  of  ever  persecuting  any  man  for 
his  religion.  We  have  learned  enough. 
Irishmen — we  have  learned  enough  in 
our  i)ast  history  to  know  what  religious 
persecution  means.  Let  no  Irishman 
leave  this  sj)ot  to-<lay  without  making 
up  his  mind  that  if  ever  persecution  for 
conscience'  sake  and  for  religion  is  i)ro- 
posed  in  this,  his  new  free  home,  let 
him  make  up  his  mind  to  draw  the 
sword  against  that  persecution  and  to 
shield  the  consciences  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens ;  for  it  is  a  sacred  and  most  god-like 
cause  wherein  to  fight,  to  bleed,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  die. 
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[John  Keegan  was  bom  iu  a  small  farmhouse  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nore,  in  Queen's  County,  in  1809, 
and  was  educated  at  a  hedge  school  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. In  the  intervals  of  his  labors  in  the  field  he 
produced  ballad  after  ballad,  and  was  very  successful 
in  depicting  the  feelings  and  affections  of  the  people. 
His  "  Caoch  the  Piper  "  and  "  Dark  Girl  at  the  Holy 
Well ''  are  among  the  most  popular  of  his  produc- 
tions.   He  died  in  1849.] 


CAOCH  THE  PIPER. 

One  winter's  day,  long,  long  ago, 

When  I  was  a  little  fellow, 
A  piper  wandered  to  our  door. 

Gray-headed,  blind,  and  yellow : 
And,  oh  I  how  glad  was  my  young  heart, 

Though  earth  and  sky  looked  dreary, 
To  see  the  stranger  and  his  dog  — 

Poor  '"  Pinch  "  and  Caoch  O'Leary. 

And  when  he  stowed  away  his  "  bag," 

Cross-barred  with  green  and  yellow, 
I  thought  and  said,  "In  Ireland's  ground 

There's  not  so  fine  a  fellow." 
And  Fineen  Burke,  and  Shaun  Magee, 

And  Eily,  Kate,  and  Mary, 
Rushed  in  with  panting  haste,  to  "see" 

And  "welcome"  Caoch  O'Leary. 

Oh  !  God  be  with. those  happy  times! 

Oh!  God  be  with  my  childhood! 
When  I,  bareheaded,  roamed  all  day  — 

Bird-nesting  in  the  wild-wood. 
I'll  not  forget  those  sunny  hours. 

However  years  may  vary ; 
I'll  not  forget  my  early  friends. 

Nor  honest  Caoch  O'Leary. 

Poor  Caoch  and  ** Pinch"  slept  well  that 
night, 
And  in  the  morning  early 


He  called  me  up  to  hear  him  jJay 
"  The  wind  that  shakes  the  barley ; " 

And  then  he  stroked  my  flaxen  hair, 
And  cried,  "  God  mark  my  deary  ! " 

And  how  I  wept  when  he  said  "  Farewell, 
And  think  of  Caoch  O'Leary ! " 

And  seasons  came  and  went,  and  still 

Old  Caoch  was  not  forgotten, 
Although   we    thought   him    dead  and 
gone. 

And  in  the  cold  grave  rotten ; 
And  often,  when  I  walked  and  talked 

With  Piily,  Kate,  and  Mary, 
We  thought  of  childhood's  rosy  hours. 

And  prayed  for  Caoch  O'Leary  ! 

Well  —  tw^enty  summers  had  gone  past. 

And  June's  red  sun  was  sinking. 
When  I,  ^  man,  sat  by  my  door, 

Of  twenty  sad  things  thinking. 
A  little  dog  came  up  the  way. 

His  gait  was  slow  and  weary. 
And  at  his  tail  a  lame  man  limped  — 

'Twas  "Pinch"  and  Caoch  O'Leary! 

Old  Caoch,  but,  oh !  how  woebegone  I 

His  form  is  bowed  and  bending, 
His  fleshless  hands  are  stiff  and  wan. 

Ay  —  time  is  even  blending 
The  colors  cm  his  threadbare  "bag''  — 

And  ''Pinch"  is  twice  as  hairy 
And  "thin-spare"  as  w^hen  first  I  saw 

Himself  and  Caoch  O'Leary. 

"God's  blessing   here  I"  the   wanderer 
cried, 
"  Far,  far  be  hell's  black  viper  ; 
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Does  anybody  hereabouts 

Remeraber  Caoch  the  Piper  ?  " 

With  swelling  heart  I  grasped  his  hand: 
The  old  man  murmured,  "  Deary, 

Are  you  the  silky-headed  child 
That  loved  poor  Caoch  O'Leary  ?  " 

**  Yes,  yes,"  I  said  —  the  wanderer  wept 

As  if  his  heart  was  breaking  — 
"  And  where,  a  vie  machree^^^*  he  sobbed. 

"  Is  all  the  merry-making 
I  found  here  twenty  years  ago  ?  " 

*'  My  tale,"  I  sighed,  '*  might  weary ; 
Enough  to  say  —  there's  none  but  me 

To  welcome  Caoch  O'Leary." 

"  Vo,  vo,  vo  I  "  the  old  man  cried. 

And  wrung  his  hands  in  sorrow, 
"  Pray  let  me  in,  astore  machree^ 

And  ril  (JO  home  to-morrow. 
My  '  peace  is  made ;'  Til  calmly  leave 

This  world  so  cold  and  dreary ; 
And  you  shall  keep  my  pipes  and  dog, 

And  pray  for  Caoch  O'Leary." 

With  '^ Pinch"  I  watched  his  bed  that 
night ; 

Next  day  his  wish  was  granted : 
lie  died ;  and  Father  James  was  brought, 

And  the  Requiem  Mass  was  chanted. 
The  neighbors  came  ;  we  dug  his  grave 

Near  Eily,  Kate,  and  Mary, 
And  there  he  sleeps  his  last  sweet  sleep. 

God  rest  you  !  Caoch  O'Leary. 


-•o^ 


THE  DARK  GIRL  AT  THE  HOLY  WELL.f 

"MoTHEK  !  is  that  the  passing-bell? 
Or  yet  the  midnight  chime? 


•  Son  of  ray  licart. 

t  Dark  is  hero  iimd  in  the  periHo  of  blind.  —  It  is  believed 
thai  the  waters  oft^t.  John'8  Well,  nrar  Kilkenny,  possesaed 
healing  powerH,  and  that,  im  the  angel  troubled  the  pool  at 


Or  rush  of  angels*  golden  wings  ? 

Or  is  it  near  the  time  — 
The  time  when  God,  they  say,comes  down 

This  weary  world  upon, 
With  holy  Mary  at  his  right, 

And  at  his  left  St.  John  ? 

"  I'm  dumb  !  my  heart  forgets  to  throb. 

My  blood  forgets  to  run ; 
But  vaiii  my  sighs  —  in  vain  I  sob  — 

God's  will  must  still  be  done. 
I  hear  but  tone  of  warning  bell 

For  holy  priest  or  nun  ; 
On  earth  God's  face  I'll  never  see  ! 

Nor  Mary !  nor  St.  John  ! 

"Mother!  my  hopes  are  gone  again  — 

My  heart  is  black  as  ever ! 
Mother  !    I  say,  look  forth  onee  more^ 

And  see  can  you  discover 
God's  glory  in  the  crimson  clouds  — 

See  does  he  ride  upon 
That  perfumed  breeze  —  or  do  you  see 

The  Virgin,  or  St.  John  ? 

"  Ah,  no  !  ah,  no  !    Well,  God  of  peace 

Grant  me  thy  blessing  still ; 
Oh,  make  me  patient  with  my  doom. 

And  happy  at  thy  will ; 
And  guide  my  footsteps  so  on  earth. 

That,  when  I'm  dead  and  gone. 
My  eyes  may  catch  thy  shining  light. 

With  Mary  and  St.  John ! 

''  Yet,  mother,  could  I  see  thy  smile. 

Before  we  part  below ; 
Or  watch  the  silver  moon  and  stars. 

Where  Slaney's  ripples  flow ; 

Bethesda  at  certain  seasons,  so  St.  John,  the  Virgin,  and 
JesuH  would  at  certain  times,  and  at  the  hour  of  midni^bt, 
descend  in  the  form  of  three  an^relH  in  white,  and  paiss  with 
lightning  speed  into  the  fountain.  The  patients  who  saw 
this  wonderful  eight  were  cured:  those  who  only  beard  the 
rushing  of  the  wings  might  still  continue  to  endure  their 
disease  or  iutirmity. 
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Oh !  could  I  see  the  sweet  sun  shine 

My  native  hills  upon, 
rd  never  love  mv  God  the  less. 

Nor  Marv,  nor  St.  John ! 

"  But  no  !  ah,  no  !  it  cannot  be  ; 

Yet,  mother !  do  not  mourn  ; 
Come,  kneel  again,  and  pray  to  God, 

In  peace  let  us  return. 
The  dark  girl's  doom  must  aye  be  mine. 

But  Heaven  will  light  me  on. 
Until  I  find  my  wav  to  God, 

And  Mary,  and  St.  John  I " 


THE  DYING  MOTHER'S  LAMENT. 

"  Oh  God,  it  is  a  dreadful  night,  —  how 

fierce  the  dark  winds  blow, 
It   howls   like   mourning    haiufhee^*    its 

breathings  speak  of  yyoe ; 
'Twill  rou^e  my  slumbering  orphans  — 

blow  gently,  oh  wild  blast. 
My  wearied  hungry  darlings  are  hushed 

in  peace  at  last. 

"And  how  the  cold  rain  tumbles  down 

in  torrents  from  the  skies, 
Down,  down,  upon  our  stiffened  limbs, 

into  my  children's  eves  :  — 
oil  God  of  lieaven,  stop  your  hand  until 

the  dawn  of  day. 
And  out   upon   the  weary  world  again 

we'll  take  our  wav. 

"But,  ah  I  my  prayers  are  worthless  — 
oh  I  louder  roars  t)ie  bhist, 

And  darker  from  tlie  pitchy  clouds,  the 
rain  falls  still  more  fast; 

Oh  God,  if  you  be  merciful,  have  mercy 
7iotf\  I  pray  — 


Oh  God,  forgive  my  wicked  words  —  I 
know  not  wliat  I  say. 

"  To  see  my  ghastly  babies  —  my  babes 

so  meek  and  fair  — 
To  see  them  huddled  in  that  ditch,  like 

wild  beasts  in  their  lair ; 
Like  wild  beasts !     No  !  the  vixen  cubs 

that  sport  on  yonder  hill 
Lie  warm  this  hour,  and,  I'll  engage,  of 

food  they've  had  their  fill. 

"Oh    blessM    Queen   of   Mercy,   look 

down  from  that  black  sky  — 
You've  felt  a  mother's  misery,  then  hear 

a  mother's  cry ; 
I  mourn  not  my  own  wi-etchedness,  but 

let  my  children  rest. 
Oh  watch  and   guard   them   this   wild 

night, and  then  I  shall  be  blest!" 

Thus  prayed  the  wanderer,  but  in  vain  I 

in  vain  her  mournful  cry  ; 
God  did  not  hush  that  piercing  wind, 

nor  brighten  that  dark  sky : 
But  when  the  ghastly  winter's  dawn  its 

sickly  radiance  shed, 
The  mother  and  her  wretched  babes  lay 

stiffened,  grim,  and  dead  ! 


*  BunHhee  —  u  »piril,  or  being  of  Irlnh  eupcrslltion,  which 
coineo  to  mourn  the  approaching  deutli  of  individuals  dei»> 
tined  for  the  grave. 


THE  HOLLY   AND  IVY   GIRL. 

'*  Come  buy  my  nice  fresh  Ivy,  and  my 

Holly-sprigs  so  green  ; 
I  have  tlie  finest  branches  that  ever  yet 

were  seen. 
Come    buy  from    me,  good   Christians, 

and  let  me  home,  I  pray. 
And    I'll  wish    you    ^  Merry  Christmas 

Time,'  and  a  '  Happy  New  Year s 

Day.' 

"  Ah  I  won't  you  buv  my  Ivv?  the  love- 
liest  ever  seen  ! 
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Ah  I  won't  you  buy  my  Holly-boughs? 

—  all  you  who  love  the  green ! 
Do  !  take  a  little  branch  of  each,  and  on 

my  knees  I'll  pray. 
That  God    may  bless   your  Christmas, 

and   be    with    you    New    Year's 

Day. 

"  The  wind  is  black  and  bitter,  and  the 

hailstones  do  not  spare 
My  shivering  form,  my  bleeding   feet, 

and  stiff  entangled  hair ; 
Then,  when   the  skies  are  pitiless,  be 

merciful,  I  say  — 
So  Heaven  will   light  your   Christmas 

and  the  coming  New  Year's  Day." 

—  'Twas  a  dying  maiden  sung,  while  the 

cold  hail  rattled  down, 
And  fierce  winds  whistled  mournfully 

o'er  Dublin's  dreary  town  ; 
One  stiff  hand  clutched  her  Ivy-sprigs 

and  Holly-boughs  so  fair. 
With  tlie  other  she  ke})t  brushing  the 

hail-drops  from  her  hair. 

So   grim    and   statue-like    she    seemed, 

'twas  evident  that  Death 
Was  lurking  in  her  footsteps,  whilst  her 

hot  impeded  breath 
Too  plainly  told  her  early  doom,  though 

the  burden  of  her  lay 
Was  still  of  life,  and   Christmas  joys, 

and  a  Happy  New  Year's  I^ay. 


'Twas    in    that    broad    bleak   Thomas 

Street  I  heard  the  wanderer  sing ; 
I  stood  a  moment  in  the  mire  beyond 

the  ragged  ring  — 
My  heart  felt  cold  and  lonely,  and  my 

thoughts  were  far  away 
Where  I  was  many  a  Christmas-tide  and 

Happy  New  Year's  Day. 

I  dreamed  of  wanderings  in  the  woods 

amongst  the  Holly  green  ; 
I  dreamed  of  my  own  native  cot,  and 

porch  with  Ivy  screen ; 
I  dreamed  of  lights  for  ever  dimmed  — 

of  hopes  that  can't  return  — 
And  dropped  a  t«ar  on  Christmas  fires 

that  never  more  can  burn. 

The  ghost-like  singer  still  sung  on,  but 

no  one  came  to  buy ; 
The  hurrying  crowd  passed  to  and  fro, 

but  did  hot  heed  her  cry : 
She  uttered  one  low  piercing  moan  — 

then  cast  her  boughs  away. 
And  smiling  cried,  "  I'll  rest  with  God 

before  the  New  Year's  Day." 

On  New  Year's  Day  I  said  my  prayers 

above  a  new-made  grave, 
Dug  decently  in  sacred  soil,  by  Liffey's 

nmrmuring  wave : 
The  minstrel  maid  from  earth  to  heaven 

has  winged  her  happy  way, 
And    now  enjoys  with  sister-saints  an 

endless  New  Year's  Day. 
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[The  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton  was  born  in  1807.  She  was 
the  grand-daughter  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
and  the  daughter  of  his  son  Thomas.  She  inherited 
that  wit  which  is  proverbially  regarded  as  the  heri- 
tage of  the  whole  Sheridan  family.  In  1829  she  was 
married  to  the  Hon.  George  C.  Norton,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  *'  indolent  and  conceited,  devoid  of  talent, 
and  devoted  to  pleasure."  He  was  without  means, 
and  in  order  to  gratify  his  extravagant  tastes  he 
called  in  the  aid  of  his  wife  in  every  case.  She  was 
compelled  to  toil  night  and  day  at  literary  work,  so 
that  in  one  year  she  claimed  to  have  bestowed  on  her 
husband  £1,400.  Her  career  had  a  somewhat  roman- 
tic close.  Her  first  husband's  death  left  her  a  widow 
in  18(i().  In  the  spring  of  1877  she  was  married  in  her 
own  drawing-room  to  Sir  W.  Stirling-Maxwell,  and 
in  the  June  following  she  was  dead.  It  was  a  singu- 
lar coincidence  that  her  lister,  Lady  Duiferin,  mar- 
ried Lord  GifTord  when  he  was  on  his  death-bed. 
Mrs.  Norton  was  united  to  Sir  W.  Stirling-Maxwell 
in  her  70th  year,  and  when  she  had  almost  entered 
into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

Mrs.  Norton's  list  of  works  is  a  long  one.  Her 
principal  poems  are:  **The  Sorrows  of  Rosalie," 
"The  Undying  One,"  "The  Dream,"  "The  Child 
of  the  Islands,"  "  The  Child  of  the  Earth,"  "A  Des- 
tiny." and  "A  Voice  from  the  Factories."  She  also 
produced  three  novels,  "  Stuart  of  Dunleath,"  "  Old 
Sir  Douglas,"  and  "  Lost  and  Saved,"  in  most  of 
which  the  wrongs  of  women  in  circumstances  similar 
to  her  own  form  a  chief  theme.  She  is  the  authoress 
besides  of  "  The  Martyr,"  a  tragedy,  and  of  several 
tales  and  sketches.] 


A    DESTINY. 

There  was  a  lady,  who  had  early  wed 
One  whom  slie  saw  and  h)ved  in  her 

bright  youth, 
When  life  was  yet  untried —  and  wlien 

he  said 
He,  too,  loved  her,  he  s})oke  no  more 

than  trutli ; 
He  loved  as  well  as  baser  natures  can  — 
But  a  mean  heart  and  soul  were  in  that 

man. 


And  they  dwelt  happily,  if  happy  be 
Not  with  harsh  woi-ds  to  breed  un- 
natural strife ; 
The  cold  world's  Argus-watching  failed 
to  see 
The  flaw  that  dimm'd  the  lustre  of 
their  life. 
Save  that  he  seemed  tyrannical,  though 

Restless  and  selfish  in  his  love  of  sway. 

The  calm  of  conscious  power  was  not  in 

him  ; 
But   rather,  strugg^ng  into  broader 

light 
The   secret   sense,   they   feel,   however 

dim. 
Whose  chance  position  gives  a  sort  of 

right 
(As  from  the  height  of  a  prescriptive 

throne). 
To    govern    natures   nobler  than  their 

own. 

And   as   her   youth    waned   slowly   on 
there  fell 
A  nameless   shadow   on   that    lady's 
heart ; 

And  those  slie  loved  the  best   (and  she 
loved  well). 
Had  of  her  confidence  nor  share,  inn- 
part  ; 

Iler  thoughts  lav  folded  from  Life's  les- 
sening light, 

Like  the  sweet  llowers  which  close  them- 
selves at  night. 
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And  men  began  to  whisper  evil  things 
Against    the    honor   of    her  wedded 

mate  : 
That  which  had  pass'd  for  yonth's  wild 

wanderings 
Showed  more  suspicious  in  his  settled 

state. 
Until  .at    length    he    stood,    at    some 

chance  game 
Discovered,  —  branded  with  a  Cheater's 

name. 

Out  and  away  he  slunk,  with  felon  air. 
Then  calling  to  him  one  who  was  his 

friend,  ' 

Bid  him  to  that  unblemished  wife  repair    : 

And  tell  her  what  had  chanced  and    i 

what  the  end ; 
How   they  must  leave  the   country  of 

tlieir  birth,  ! 

And  hide  —  in  some  more  distant  spot 

of  earth.  ' 

It    was  a  coward's  th(mght ;  he   could 
not  bear 
Himself  to  be  narrator  of  his  shame; 
He  that  had  trampled  oft,  now  felt  in 
fear 
Of    her    who    still    must     keep    his 
blighted  name, — 
And  shrank  in  fancy  from  that  steadfast 
eve, 

« 

The   windt)w    to    a    soul  so    pure    and 
high. 

She     heard    it.      O'er    her    brow  there 
pass'd  a  Hush 
Of  sunset  red :  and  tlien  so  white  a 
hue. 
So  deadly  pale,  it  seeni'd  as  if  no  blush 
Through      that      transparent     cheek 
shoultl  shine  anew ; 


As   if    the   blood   had  frozen    in   that 

hour 
And  her  cheek's  pulse  for  ever  lost  its 

power. 

And  Uvice  and  once  did  she  essay  to 
speak ; 
And  with  a  gesture  almost  of  com- 
mand, 

(Though  in  its  motion  it  wa«   deadly 
weak,) 
She   faintly  lifted    up   lier    graceful 
hand :  — 

But  then  her  soul  came  back  to  her, 
strength  woke, 

And    with  a  low  but   even  voice,  she 
spoke : 

*'  (to  !  say  to  liim  who  dreamed  of  other 

chance. 
That  HERE  none  sit  in  judgment  on  his 

sin ; 
That  to  his  door  the  world's  scorn  ma}' 

advance, 
And   cloud   his   path,  but   doth   not 

enter  in. 
Here  dwell  his  Own  :  to  share,  to  soothe 

disgrace ; "  — 
Which  having  said,  she  covered  up  her 

face. 

And   as   he    left    her,   sank    in    bitter 
prayer,  — 
H  prayer  that  may  be  termed  whicli 
comes  to  all. 

That  sudden   gushing  of   our  vain  de- 
spair. 
When  none  but  God  can  hear  or  heed 
our  call ; 

And  the  wreck'd  soul  feels,  in  its  hel[)- 
less  hour. 

Where  t)nly  dwells  full  mercv  with  full 
power. 
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And  he  eame  lioine,  a  crushed  and  hum- 
ble wretch ; 
Wliom,  wlieu  slie  saw,   she    but  this 
comfort  found  — 

In  her  kind  arms  that  slirinking  form  to 
catch, 
Wliidi    tenderly  about  his  neck  she 
wound. 

As  in  the  first  j)roud  days  of  loye  and 
trust 

'Ere  yet  his  reckless  head  was  l)owed  in 
dust ! 

And  tliey  departed  to  a  distant  shore ; 

But  wheresoever  they  dwelt,  however 

h)ne. 

Shame,  like  a  marble  statue  at  his  door. 

Flung  her  'thwart   shadow   o'er   his 

threshold  stone, 

Still  darkened  all   their  daylight  hours 

and  kept 

Cold  watch  above  them  even  while  they 
slept. 

And  there  was  no  more  love  between 
those  two ! 
It  died  not  in  the  shock  of  that  dark 
hour  — 

Such  shocks   destroy  not   love,  whose 
purple  hue 
Fades  rather,  like  some  autumn-with- 
ered flower, 

Which  day  by  day   along    the    ruined 
walk 

We  see  —  then  miss  it  from  the  sapless 
stalk. 

And  while    it   fadeth   oft   with   gentle 
hand. 
Doth  memory  turn  to  life's  dark  jour- 
nal-book ; 

And,   j)assing   foul    misdeeds,   intently 
stand 


On  its  first  page  of  glorious  hope  to 

look ; 
Weeping  she  reads, —  and,  seeing  all  so 

fair. 

Pleads  hard  for  what  we  are,  by  what 

we  were. 
i 
So  through  that  hour  love  lived ;  and, 

though  in  part 

*Twas  one  of  most  unutterable  pain. 

It  had  its  sweetness  too,  and  told  her 

heart 

All  she  could  do  and  all  she  could 

sustain ; 

;    The  holy  love  of  woman  buoy'<l  her  up. 

And  (lod  gave  strength   to   drink  the 

bitter  cup. 

But  when,  as  days  crept  on,  she  saw 
him  still 
Less  grateful  than  abashed  beneath 
her  eve, 
'    And  studying  not  how  best  to  banish 

ill, 
But  what  he  might  conceal  and  what 
deny. 
Her    soul    revolted,    and    conceived    a 
sporn, 
:    Sinful   aiul   harsh,   although    of   virtue 
!  born. 

And  oft  she  prayed,  with   earnestness 
I  and  pain. 

That  heaven   would   bid   that   proud 
contempt  depart. 
And  wept  to  find  the  prayer  and  effort 
vain. 
Though  it  was  breathed  in  agony  of 
I  heart. 

Vain  as  the  murmur  of  "  Thy  will  be 

done," 
Breathed  by  the   death-l)ed  of  an  only 
son. 
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For  when  her  children  err'd  (as  children 

will), 
A  sickening  terror  smote  her  heart 

with  fears, 
And  scarce  she  measured  the  degree  of 

ill, 
Or  made  indulgence  for  their  tender 

veais. 
They  were  his  children;  and  the  chance 

of  shame 
Kept  watch  for   those   who   bore    that 

father's  name. 

And  thinking  thus,  reproof  would  take 

a  tone 
So  strangely  passionate,  severe,  and 

wild, — 
So  deeply  altered, — so  unlike  her  own, — 
It   stung   and   terrified   her   startled 

child. 
Whose  innate  sense  of  justice  seem'd  to 

show 
Him  over-chidden,  being  cliidden  so. 

And  then  a  gush  of  mother's  love  would 

swell 
Her  grieving  heart, —  and  she  w^ould 

fondly  press 
The  young  offending  head  she  loved  so 

well 
Close  to  her  own,  with  many  a  soft 

caress. 
Whose  reconciling  sweetness  all  in  vain 
Stopp'd  her  boy's  tears,  while  hers  ran 

down  like  rain. 

The  world  (which  still  pronounces  from 

the  show 
Of  outward  things)    whispered   and 

talked  of  this, 
Erring  and  obstinate,  its  crowds  ne'er 

know 


How   much    in    judging    they    may 
judge  amiss ; 
Or  how  much  agony  and  broken  peace 
May  lie  beneath  the  seeming  of  caprice  ! 

But  he,  her  husband  (for  he  was   not 

dull). 
Saw   through   these   workings    of    a 

troubled  mind. 
And,  that  her  cup  of  sorrow  might  be 

full. 
He  taunted  her  with  words  and  looks 

unkind. 
Which,  with  a  patient  bowing  of  the 

heart. 
She  took  —  like  one  resolved  to  do  her 

part. 

And  years  stole  on  (for  years  go  by  like 

days. 
Leaving  but  scatter'd  hours  to  mark 

their  course). 
And  brightness  faded  from  that  lady's 

gaze. 
And  her  cheek  hollowed,  and  her  step 

lost  force) 
Till  it  was  plain  to  even  a  careless  eye 
That  she  was  doomed,  before  her  time,  to 

die. 

She  died,  as  she  had  lived,  her  secret 

soul 
Shut  from  the  sweet  communion  of 

true  friends ; 
Her  words,  though  not  her  thoughts,  she 

could  control ; 
And  still  with  calm  respect  his  name 

she  blends ; 
They  all   stood   round   her  whom   she 

called  her  Own, 
And  saw  her  die  —  vet  was  that  death- 

bed  lone  I 
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So  he  returned  to  iiiaiiv  an  evil  waA',         i 
Like  one  wlio  strays  when  guiding 
light  is  gone ; 
And 'mid  the  profligate,  miscalled  '-the 

Crei)t  to  ^  slippery  jilace — his  tale 
half  known  — 


But  in   its  darkest  hour  lier  thoughts 

were  stirred. 
And  something    faltered    from    her 

dyhig  tongue. 
Mournful  and  tender — half-pronounced,    ' 

half-heard  —  I 

For  which  he  was  too  base  — his  bovs    ' 

too  young ; 
So  whatsoe'er  the  warning  faintly  given, 
It  lay  between   her   parting   soul   and 

Heaven. 

He  wept  for  her  —  ah  I  who  would  not 

have  wept 
To  see  that  worn  face  in  its  pallid 

shroud, 
Proving  how  much  she  suffered  ere  she 

slept 
At  peace  forever  I  Violent  and  loud 
Was   the   outbreaking   of    his    sudden 

grief, 
And,  like  all  feelings  in  that  heart,  'twas 

brief. 

And  something  strange  passed  o'er  his 

soul  instead. 
When  thinking  upon   her  whom    he 

had  lost. 
Almost  like  a  relief  that  she  was  dead  :  — 
She,  whose  high  nature  scorned    his 

fault  the  most. 
And   showed    it   least,  —  had  vanislie<l 

from  the  earth. 
And  none  could  check  his  sin,  or  shame 

his  mirth. 


Ill  looked  on,  vet  endured  —  the  useful 

tool 
Of  every  bolder  knave,  or  richer  fool. 

And  his  two  sons  in  careless  beauty  grew. 
Like    wild-flowers    in    his   path:    he 

marked  them  not, 
Nor  reck'd  he  what  they  needed,  learnt, 

or  knew. 
Or   what   might   be   on    eiu-th    their 

future  lot ; 
But    they  died    young  —  which    is    a 

thought  of  rest  — 
Unscorned,  untempted,   undefiled  —  so 

best. 


LOVE  NOT. 

Love  not,  love  not,  ye  hapless  sons  of 
clay  I 
Hope's  gayest  wreaths  are    made  of 
earthly  flowers  — 
Things  that  are  made  to  fade  and  fall 
away, 
When  they  have  blossomed  but  a  few 
short  hours. 

Love  not,  love  not  I  The  thing  you  love 
may  die  — 
May  perish  from  the  gay  and  glad- 
some earth ; 
The  silent  stars,  the  blue  and  sndling 
sky. 
Beam  on  its  grave  as  once  upon  its 
birth. 

Love  not,  love  not !    The  thing  you  love 
may  change, 
The  rosy  lips  may  cease  to  smile  on 
vou; 
The  kindly-beaming  eye  grow  cold  and 
strange. 
The  heart  still  warndy  beat,  yet  not 
be  true. 
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Love  not,  love  not  I  Oh  warning  vainly 
said 
In  j^resent  years  as  in  the  years  gone 

by; 
Love  flings  a  halo  round  the  dear  one's 
head, 
Faultless,  immortal  —  till  they  change 
or  die. 


NOT  LOST,  BUT  GONE  BEFORE. 

How  mournful  seems,  in  broken  dreams. 

The  memory  of  the  day. 
When  icy  Death  hath  sealed  the  breath 

Of  some  dear  form  of  clay. 

When  pale,  unmoved,  the  face  we  loved. 
The  face  we  thought  so  fair, 

And  tlie  hand  lies  cold,  Avhose  fervent 
hold 
Once  charmed  away  desjjair. 

Oh,  what  could  heal  the  grief  we  feel 
For  hopes  that  come  no  more. 

Had  we  ne'er  heard  the  Scripture  word, 
''  Not  lost,  but  gone  before." 

Oh,  sadly  yet  with  A^ain  regret 
The  widowed  heart  must  yearn : 

And  mothers  weej)  their  babes  asleep 
In  the  sunlight's  vain  return. 

Tlie  brother's  heart  shall  rue  to  part 
From    the    one    through     childhood 
known ; 

And  the  orphan's  tears  lament  for  years 
A  friend  and  father  gone. 

For  death  and  life,  with  ceaseless  strife. 
Beat  wild  on  this  world's  shore. 

And  all  our  calm  is  in  that  balm, 
"  Not  lost,  but  gone  before." 


Oh  I  world  wherein  nor  death,  nor  sin. 

Nor  weary  warfare  dwells ; 
Their  blessed  home  we  parted  from 

With  sobs  and  sad  farewells. 

Where  eyes  awake,  for  whose  dear  sake 
Our  own  with  tears  grow  dim. 

And  faint  accords  of  dying  words 
Are  changed  for  heaven's  sweet  hymn; 

Oh  I  there  at  last,  life's  trials  past. 
We'll  meet  our  loved  once  more. 

Whose  feet  have  trod  the  path  to  God  — 
''  Not  lost,  but  gone  before." 


NONE  REMEMBER  THEE. 

None  remember  thee  I  thou  whose  heart 

Poured  love  on  all  around ; 
Thy  name  no  anguish  can  impart  — 

'Tis  a  forgotten  sound. 
Thy  old  companions  pass  me  by 
With  a  cold  bright  smile,  and  a  vacant 
eye, 
And  none  remember  thee 
Save  me ! 

None  remember  thee  !  thou  wert  not 

Beauteous  as  some  things  are  ; 
My  glory  beamed  upon  thy  lot, 

My  pale  and  quiet  star ! 
Like  a  winter  bud  that  too  soon  hath 

burst. 
Thy  cheek  was  fading  from  the  first  — 
And  nt)ne  remember  thee 
Save  me ! 

None  remember  thee  I  they  could  spy 
Naught  when  they  gazed  on  thee. 

But  thy  souFs  deep  love  in  thy  quiet 
eye  — 
It  hath  passed  from  their  memory. 
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The  gifts  of  genius  were  not  thine, 
Proudly  before  the  world  to  shine  — 
And  none  remember  thee 
S<ave  me ! 

None  remember  thee  now  thou  'rt  gone  ! 

Or  they  could  not  choose  but  weep. 
When  they  thought  of  thee,  my  gentle 
one, 
In  tliy  long  and  lonely  sleej). 
Fain  woidd  I  murmur  thy  name,  and  tell 
How  fondly  together  w^e  used  to  dwell  — 
But  none  remember  thee 
Save  me ! 


-«o«- 


THE  ARAB'S  FAREWELL  TO  HIS 

STEED. 

My  beautiful,  my  beautiful !  that  stand- 

est  meekly  by, 
With    thy   proudly-arched  and    glossy 

neck,  and  dark  and  fiery  eye  ! 
Fret  not  to  roam  the  desert  now  with  all 

thy  winged  speed ; 
I   may   not   mount   on    thee    again  I  — 

thou'rt  sold,  my  Arab  steed ! 

Fret  not  with   that   imj)atient  hoof — 

enufif  not  the  breezy  wind ; 
The  farther  that  thou  fliest  now,  so  far 

am  I  behind ; 
The  stranger  hath  thy  bridle-rein,  thy 

master  hath  his  gold;  — 
Fleet-limbed  and  beautiful,  farewell !  — 

thouVt  sold,  my  steed,  thou'rt  sold  I 

FareAvell  I  —  Those  free  untired  limbs 

full  many  a  mile  must  roam. 
To    reach    the    chill   and  wintry  clime 

that  clouds  the  stranger's  home ; 
Some  other  hand,  less  kind,  must  now 

thy  corn  and  bed  prepare : 
That  silky  mane  I  braided  once,  must  be 

another's  care. 


The  morning  sun  shall  dawn  again  — 

but  never  more  with  thee 
Shall    I    gallop   o'er   the   desert   paths 

where  we  were  wont  to  be  — 
Evening  shall  darken  on  the  earth ;  and, 

o'er  the  sandy  plain. 
Some   other  steed,   with   slower   pace, 

shall  bear  me  home  again. 

Only  in  sleep  shall  I  behold  that  dark 

eye  glancing  bright  — 
Only  in  sleep  shall  hear  again  that  step 

so  firm  and  light ; 
And  when  I  raise  my  dreaming  arms  to 

check  or  cheer  thy  speed, 
Then   must   I   startling  wake,   to   feel 

thou'rt  sold !  my  Arab  steed. 

« 

Ah  I  rudely  then,  unseen  by  me,  some 

cruel  hand  may  chide. 
Till  foam-wreaths  lie,  like  crested  waves, 

along  thy  panting  side. 
And  the  rich  blood  that's  in  thee  swells, 
I  in  thy  in<lignant  pain, 

i    Till  careless  eyes  that  on  thee  gaze  may 
count  each  starting  vein  I 

WUl  they  ill  use  thee  ?  —  if  I  thought  — 

but  no, —  it  cannot  be  ; 
!    Thou  art  so  swift,  yet  easy  curbed,  so 

gentle,  yet  so  free ;  — 
And  yet  if  haply  when  thou'rt  gone,  this 

lonely  heart  should  yearn. 
Can  the  hand  that  cast«  thee  from   it 

now,  command  thee  to  return  ? 

*'  Return  1 " — alas  I  my  Arab  steed  !  what 

will  thy  master  do, 
When  thou,  that  wast  his  all  of  joy, 

hast  vanished  from  his  view? 
When  the    dim    distance   greets   mine 

eyes,    and    through    the    gathering 

tears 
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Thy  bright  form  for  a  moment,  like  the 
false  mirage,  appears? 

Slow  and  unmounted  will  I  roam,  with 

wearied  foot,  alone, 
Where,    with    fleet    step,    and    joyous 

bound,  thou  oft  hast  borne  me  on ; 
And  sitting  down  by  the  green  well, 

ril  pause,  and  sadly  think, — 
*'  'Twas  here  he  bowed  his  glossy  neck 

when  last  I  saw  him  drink." 

When  last  I  saw  thee  drink!  —  Away! 

the  fevered  dream  is  o'er ! 
I  could  not  live  a  day,  and  know  that 

we  should  meet  no  more ; 
They  tempted  me,  my  beautiful !    for 

hunger's  power  is  strong  — 
They  tempted  me,  my  beautiful !  but  I 
have  loved  too  long. 

Who  said  that  I  had  given    thee   up? 

Who  said  that  thou  wert  sold? 
'Tis  false!  'tis   false  I   my  Arab  steed! 

I  fling  them  back  their  gold ! 
Thus  —  thus,  I  leap  upon  thy  back,  and 

scour  the  distant  plains ! 
Away !    who    overtakes   us   now   shall 

claim  thee  for  his  pains. 

SONG   OF   THE   PEASANT   WIFE. 

CoMK,  Patrick,  clear  up  the  storms  on 

your  brow ; 
You  were  kind  to   me  once  —  will  you 

frown  on  me  now?  — 
Shall  the  storm  settle  here,  when  from 

heaven  it  departs. 
And  the  cold  from  without  find  its  way 

to  our  hearts  ? 
No,    Patrick,    no  I    sure    the    wintriest 

weather 
Is   easily  borne    when   we    bear   it   to- 

get  her. 


Though  the  rain 's  dropping   through, 

from  the  roof  to  the  floor, 
And  the  wind  whistles  free  where  there 

once  was  a  door, 
Can  the  rain,  or  the  snow,  or  the  storm 

wash  away 
All   the  warm  vows  we  made   in   our 

love's  early  day  ? 
No,  Patrick,  no !  sure  the  dark  stormy 

weather 
Is  easily  borne,  if  we  bear  it  together. 

When  you  stole  out  to  woo  me  when 
labor  was  done, 

And  the  day  that  was  closing  to  us 
seemed  begun. 

Did  we  care  if  the  sunset  was  bright  on 
the  flowers, 

Or  if  we  crept  out  amid  darkness  and 
showers  ? 

No,  Patrick !  we  talked,  while  we  braved 
the  wild  weather. 

Of  all  we  could  bear,  if  we  bore  it  to- 
gether. 

Soon,  soon,  will  these  dark  dreary  days 
be  gone  by. 

And  our  hearts  be  lit  up  with  a  beam 
from  the  sky ! 

Oh,  let  not  our  spirits,  embittered  with 
pain. 

Be  dead  to  the  sunshine,  that  came  to 
us  then ! 

Heart  in  heart,  hand  in  hand,  let  us  wel- 
come the  weather. 

And  sunshine  or  storm,  we  will  bear  it 
together. 


OH  !    DISTANT  STARS. 

Oh  I  distant  stars  whose  tranquil  light 
Looks  down  on  all  the  world  at  rest. 
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From  new-born  babes,  whose  welcome 
night 
Is  cradled  on  the  mother's  breast, 
To  many  a  long-neglected  grave 

In     many    a     cluirchyard's     narrow 
bonnd. 
And  many  a  ship  on  trackless  waves 
Whose  course  by  that  sweet  light  is 
found ; 
Clear  gleaming  stars !  clear  gleam- 
ing stars  I 
Emblem  of  God's  protecting  love. 
Ye   watch    us    from   your    realms 
above. 

Your  light  is  on  the  Northern  snow 

Where  never  trod  the  foot  of  man ; 
Ye  shine  where  lonely  rivers  flow 

On  white  wings  of  the  sleeping  swan. 
Ye  guide  (with  trembling  rays  and  dim) 

The  beggar  who  dejected  roams 
Past  fires  that  glow,  but  not  for  him 
The  household  smile  of  happy  homes. 
Oh,   steadfast  stars !  oh,  steadfast 

stars ! 
Emblem  of  God's  all-seeing  eye. 
Ye  watch  him  from  your  world  on 
high. 

Oh,  stars !  memorial  of  the  night, 
When     first     to     simple     shepherds 
beamed 
That  glory,  past  your  common  light. 
The  portent  of  a  world  redeemed ; 
Still  watch  our  living  and  our  dead. 

And  link  the  thoughts  of  sinful  earth 
With  that  sweet  light  whose  radiance 
shed 
A  halo  round  the  Saviours  birth. 
Pure,  holy  stars !   Pure,  holy  stars  ! 
Emblem  of  hope  and  sins  forgiven. 
Still  watch  us  from   your  distant 
Heaven  I 


THE   MOTHER'S   HEART. 

!    Whkn   first   thou  camest,  gentle,  shy, 
I  and  fond. 

My  eldest  born,  first  hope,  and  dearest 
treasure. 
My  heart  received  thee  with  a  joy  be- 
yond 
All  that  it   yet   had  felt   of  earthly 
pleasure ; 
Nor  thought  that  any  love  again  miglit 

be 
So  deep  and  strong  as  that  I  felt  for 
thee. 

Faithful  and  true,  with  sense  beyond 

thy  years. 
And    natural    piety   that   leaned    to 

Heaven ; 
Wrung  by  a  harsh  word  suddenly  to 

tears. 
Yet   patient   to   rebuke  when  justly 

given ; 
Obedient,  easy  to  be  reconciled, 
And  meekly  cheerful ;  such  wert  thou, 

my  child ! 

Not  willing  to  be  left  —  still  by  my  side. 
Haunting  my  walks,  while  sunnner- 

day  was  dying ; 
Nor  leaving  in  thy  turn,  but  pleased  to 

glide 
Through  the  dark  room  where  I  was 

sadlv  lying ; 
Or  by  the  couch  of  pain,  a  sitter  meek. 
Watch  the  dim  eve,  and  kiss  the  fevered 

cheek. 

O  bov !  of   such   as   thou    are  oftenest 

made 
Earth's    fragile    idols;    like    a    tender 

flower. 
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No  strength  in  all  thy  freshness,  prone 
to  fade, 
And  bending  weakly  to  the  thunder- 
shower  ; 

Still  round  the  loved  thy  heart  found 
force  to  bind, 

And  clung,  like  woodbine  shaken  in  the 
wind ! 

Then  thou,  my  merry  love, — bold  in 

thy  glee. 
Under  the  bough,  or  by  the  fire-light 

dancing. 
With  thy  sweet  temper,  and  thy  spirit 

free,  — 
Did'st  come,  as   restless  as  a  bird's 

wing  glancing. 
Full  of  a  wild  and  irrepressible  mirth. 
Like  a  young  sunbeam  to  the  gladdened 

earth ! 

Thine  was  the  shout,  the  song,  the  burst 

of  joy. 
Which   sweet  from  childhood's  rosy 

lip  resoundeth  ; 
Thine  was  the  eager  spirit  naught  could 

cloy, 
And  the   glad  heart  from  which  all 

grief  reboundeth ; 
And  many  a  mirthful   jest  and   mock 

reply 
Lurked  in  the  laughter  of  thy  dark  blue 

eye. 

And  thine  was  many  an  art  to  win   and 
bless. 
The  cold  and  stern  to  joy  and  fond- 
ness warming ; 
The  coaxing   smile,   the    frequent   soft 
caress, 
The  earnest,  tearful  prayer  all  wrath 
disarming  I 


Again  my  heart  a  new  affection  found. 
But  thought  that  love  with   thee  had 
reached  its  bound. 

At  length  thou  camest  —  thou,  the  last 

and  least. 
Nicknamed  ^'the  Emperor"    by  thy 

laughing  brothers. 
Because   a   haughty  spirit  swelled  thy 

breast, 
And   thou   did'st   seek   to    rule   and 

sway  the  others ; 
Mingling    with    every    playful     infant 

wile 
A  mimic  majesty,  that  made  us  smile. 

And    O,  most  like  a  regal  child  wert 
thou  I 
An   eye   of    resolute   and   successful 
scheming  I 

Fair  shoulders,  curling  lips  and  daunt- 
less brow. 
Fit   for   the   world's   strife,    not    for 
j)oet's  dreaming ; 

And  proud  the   lifting   of   thy   stately 
head, 

And  the  firm  bearing  of  thy  conscious 
tread. 

Different  from  both  I  yet  each  succeed- 
ing claim 
I,  that  all  other  love  had   been   for- 
swearing. 

Forthwith    admitted,    equal    and     the 
same ; 
Nor  injured  either  by  this  love's  com- 
paring. 

Nor   stole    a    fraction    for    the    newer 
call,  — 

But  in  the  mother's  heart  found  room 
for  all : 
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WE    HAVE    BEEN    FRIENDS     TO- 
GETHER.      ' 

We  have  been  friends  together 

In  sunshine  and  in  shade, 
Since  first  beneath  the  chestnut-tree 

In  infancy  we  played. 
But  coldness  dwells  within  thy  heart, 

A  cloud  is  on  thy  brow ; 
We  have  been  friends  together, 

Shall  a  light  word  part  us  now  ? 

We  have  been  gay  together ; 

We  have  laughed  at  little  jests  ; 
For  the  fount  of  hope  was  gushing 

Warm  and  joyous  in  our  breasts. 
But  laughter  now  hath  fled  thy  lip, 

And  sullen  glooms  thy  brow; 
We  have  been  gay  together, 

Shall  a  light  word  part  us  now  ? 

We  have  been  sad  together ; 

We  have  wept  with  bitter  tears 
O'er  the  grass-grown  graves  where  slum- 
bered 

The  hopes  of  early  years. 
The  voices  which  were  silent  then 

Would  bid  thee  clear  thy  brow ; 
We  have  been  sad  together, 

Shall  a  light  word  part  us  now  ? 

THE  CHILD  OF  THE  EARTH. 

Fainter  her  slow  stej)  falls  from  day 
to  day, 
Death's  hand  is  heavy  on  her  darken- 
ing brow. 

Yet  doth  she  fondly  cling  to  earth  and 
say: 
''  I  am  content  to  die,  but  oh !  not 
now  I 

Not  while  the  blossoms  of  the  joyous 
spring 


Make  the  warm  air  such   luxury  to 
breathe ; 
Not  while  the  birds  such  lays  of  glad- 
ness sing ; 
Not  while  bright  flowers  around  my 
footsteps  wreathe. 
Spare  me,  great  God,  lift  up  my  droop- 
ing brow ! 
I  am   content   to   die  —  but,   oh  I    not 


now: 


The  spring  hath  ripened  into  summer 

time,    . 
The  season's   viewless    boundary   is 

past; 
The  glorious  sun  hath  reached  his  burn- 
ing prime  — 
Oh !  must  this  glimpse  of  beaut}^  be 

the  last ! 
"  Let  me  not  perish  while  o'er  land  and 

lea. 
With   silent  steps  the  lord   of  light 

moves  on ; 
Nor  while  the  murmur  of  the  mountain 

bee  , 

Greets  my  dull  ear  with  music  in  its 

tone ! 
Pale  sickness  dims  my  eye,  and  clouds 

my  brow ; 
I   am   content   to   die — but,   oh  I    not 

now  I 

Summer  is  gone,  and  autumn's  soberer 
hues 
Tint  the  ripe  fruits,  and  gild  the  wav- 
ing corn ; 

The  huntsman   swift   the  flying   game 
pursues, 
Shouts  the  halloo,  and  winds  his  eager 
horn. 

"  Spare  me  awhile  to  wander  forth  and 
gaze 
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On  the  bruad  meadows  and  tlie  quiet 
stream, 


Beaming  all  readily  through  the  lat- 
tice-pane ; 


Yo  watch  in  silence  while  the  evening    j    The  steps  of  friends  thy  slumbers  may 

not  break, 
Nor  fond  familiar  voice  arouse  again ! 
Death's  silent  shadow  veils  thy  darkened 

brow  ; 
Why  didst  thou  linger  ?  —  thou  art  hap- 


rays 
Slant  through  the  fading  trees  with 

ruddy  gleam  I 
Coolei:   the    breezes    play    around    my 

brow ! 
I   am    content    to    die  —  but,    oh!    not 

now ! 

The  bleak  wind  whistles,  snow  showers, 

far  and  near, 
Drift  without  echo  tt)   the  whitening 

ground ; 
Autumn   liatli  passed  away,  and   cold 

and  drear 
Winter  stalks  on,  with  frozen  mantle 

bound. 
Yet  still  that  prayer  ascends :  —  "  Oh  I 

laughingly 
My  little  brothers  round    the    warm 

hearth  crowd. 
Our  home-lire  blazes  broad,  and  bright, 

and  high. 
And  the  roof  rings  with  voices  glad 

and  loud ; 
Spare    me  awhile,  lift  up  my  drooping 

brow  I 
I    am    content    to    die  —  but,    oh !    not 

now ! 

The  spring  is  come  again  —  the  joyful 

spring ! 
Again     the    banks    with     clustering 

Howers  arc  spread  ; 
The    wild    bird   dips   upon    its  wanton 

wing  — 
The  child  of  earth  is  numbered  with 

the  (lead  I 
*'Thee  never  more  the    sunshine  shall 

awake. 


pier  now 


» »> 


THE  MOTHER'S  LAST  WATCH. 

Hark,  through  the  proudly  decorated 

halls, 
IIow   strangely  sounds  the  voice  of 

bitter  woe. 

Where  steps  that  dread  their  echo  as  it 

falls 

Steal  silently  and  sadly  to  and  fro. 

There,  withered  lies  the  bud  so  lately 

given, 

And  beautiful  in  grief  as  when  she 

smiled, 

Bow'd  'neath  the  luiexpected  stroke  of 

Heaven, 

The  mourning  Mother  watches  o'er 

her  child. 

'Tis  her  last  watch!     Sleep  seals  those 
infant  lids. 
Dark  fall  the  lashes  on  that  rose-leaf 
cheek ; 
But  oh!  —  the  look  is  there  which  hope 
forbids : 
Of  Death — of  Death  those  heavy  eye- 
lids speak ! 
'Tis  her  last  watch  !  —  no  more  that  gen- 
tle hand 
With  cautious  love  shall  curtain  out 
the  light  — 
No  more  that  graceful  form  shall  mutely 
stand. 
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AikI  bless  thy  slumbers  through  the 
shadowy  night. 

Hushed   is    the    innocent   heart   which 
throbbing  pahi, 
Vain  hope,  and  vain  regret  had  never 
moved, 
The  God  who  gave  liath  claimed  his  gift 
again, 
And  angels  welcome  her,  on  earth  so 
loved. 
Yet  still  of  hope  and  fear  the  endless 
strife 
Within  that  Mother's  bosom  faintlv 
swells, 
Still,  still  she  gazes  on,  and  dreams  of 
life, 
Though  the  fond  falsehood  Reason's 
power  repels. 

Unheard  each  word  of  comfort  faintly 
falls 
From  lips  whose  tones  in  other  days 
were  dear, 
Her    infant's    smile    Ls    all   her    heart 
recalls,  — 
Her   infant's  voice   is  all   her   heart 
can  hear ; — 
She  clasps  it«  hand,  the  feverish  glow 
of  her8 
Wakes  into  warmth,  the  freezing  cur- 
rents flow ; 
She  bends, — her  sobbing  breath  a  ringlet 
stirs 
With  mimic  life  upon  its  pallid  brow. 

Oh !  what  a  mournful  thing  is  human 

love  ? 
In    hapj)ier   days  of  hope    and    bliss 

gone  by 
The  mother's  heart  with  i)itying  throb 

would  move, 


If  but  a  tear  drop  dimm'd  that  laugh- 
ing eye ; 
And  now  she  prays  that  Heaven  the 
boon  may  give 

To  hear  from  those  pale  lips  a  cry 
of  pain  — 
Aught  that  could  bid  her  sinking  soul 
revive. 

And  tell  the  mourner  thou  wert  hern 
again  ! 

Ah!   never  more    that   dream   of  hope 
may  be !  — 
The  summer  breeze  among  the  boughs 
shall  wave. 
The  summer  sun  beam  bright  o'er  lan<l 
and  lea. 
But  thou,  no  spring  shall  wake  thee 
from  the  grave ! 
No    more    those    little  rosy   lips  shall 
greet 
With  brightly  sudden  smile  her  look 
of  pride ; 
No  more  with  falt'ring  steps  those  fairy 
feet 
Shall  totter  onwards  to  her  cherished 
side. 

All,  all  is  over  I     See,  with  painful  start 
She  wakens  from  her  trance  to  feel 
the  whole. 
And   know   the    pang   even    from    thy 
corse  to  part  — 
Thou  vainly  guarded  treasure  of  her 
soul ! 

j    The  hand  that,  ah !    so  often  hath  ca- 
ressed, 
Aids  now  to  ))lace  thee  in  thy  narrow 
I  bed : 

,    The  last  wild  kiss  upon  thy  cheek  is 
I  piessed  — 

1        The   last  fcmd   tear  upon    thy  cofTin 
shed  I 
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And  all  is  husird :  but  oft  through  Life's 

That  pale,  sweet  brow  shall  din 

dull  track 

us  back 

(When  time  her  present  sorrow  hath 

The   Mother's   last  Watch   . 

beguiled) 

fairy  Child. 

JOSEPH  SHERIDAN  LE  FANU. 


[Joseph  Sheridan  Le  Fanu  was  bom  at  Dublin  on 
tlie  28th  of  August,  1814.  He  was  the  grandson  of 
Alicia  Le  Fanu,  the  favorite  sister  of  Richard  Brins- 
ley  Sheridan,  and  an  authoress  herself,  lU^e  nearly 
every  member  of  her  family.  His  father  was  the 
Rev.  Thomas  P.  Le  Fanu.  Joseph  graduated  with 
honors  in  Trinity  College,  and  at  an  early  age  began 
writing  for  the  newspapers.  His  first  great  success 
was  with  his  poetry;  two  of  his  pieces,  "  Shemus 
O'Brien,"  and  "  Phadrig  Crohoore,"  being  excel- 
lent specimens  of  the  half  humorous,  half  pathetic 
composition,  which  best  depicts  Irish  life.  Mr.  Le 
Fanu  died  February  7th,  1873.  His  friends  "  admired 
him  for  his  learning,  his  sparkling  wit,  and  pleasant 
conversation,  and  loved  him  for  his  manly  virtues, 
and  his  loving,  affectionate  nature."] 


SHEMUS    O'BRIEN. 

PART   I. 

JiST  after  the  war,  in  the  year  'Ninety- 
Eight, 

As  soon  as  the  boys  were  all  scattered 
an'  bate, 

'Twas  the  custom,  whenever  a  peasant 
was  got, 

To  hang  him  by  trijil  —  barrin'  such  as 
was  shot. 

There  was  trial  by  jury  goin'  on  by  day- 
light. 

An'  the  martial-law  hangiu'  the  lavings 
by  iiirfit. 

It's  them  was  hard  times  for  an  honest 
gossoon  ; 

If  he  missed  in  the  judges  he'd  meet  the 
dragoon  ; 

An'  whether  the  sojers  or  judges  gave 
sentence. 


The  divil  a  much  time  they  alh 

repentance ; 
An'  many  a  fine  boy  was  thai 

keepin', 
With  small  share  of  restin',  or  \ 

sleepin' ; 
An'    because     they    loved     E 

scorned  to  sell  it, 
A  prey  for  the  bloodhound  —  a 

tlie  bullet  — 
Unsheltered  by  night  and  unr 

day. 
With  the   heatli  for  their  bar 

venge  for  their  pay. 

An'    the  bravest  an'  honestes 

thim  all 
Was  Shemus  O'Brien,  from  th< 

Glingall ; 
His  limbs  wor  well  set,  an'  his 

light. 
An'   the   keen-fanged   hound 

teeth  half  as  white ; 
But  his  face  was  as  pale,  as  th< 

the  dead, 
An'  his  clieek  never  warmed 

blush  of  the  red  ; 
An'    for   all   that,    he    wasn't 

young  boy. 
For  the  divil  himself  coiddn't  b 

his  eye  — 
So  droll  an'  so  wicked,  so  dai 

bright. 
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Like  a  fire-flash  that  crosses  the  depth 

of  the  night ; 
An'  he  was  the  best  mower  that  ever 

has  been, 
An'  tlie  elegantest  hiirler  that  ever  was 

seen : 
In  fencin'  he  gave    Patrick  Mooney  a 

cut, 
An'  in  junipin'  he  bate  Tom  Molony  a 

foot ; 
An'  for  lightness  of  foot  there  was  not 

his  peer, 
For,  by  heavens,  he'd  almost  outrun  the 

red  deer ; 
An'  his  dancin'  was  such  that  the  men 

used  to  stare, 
An'  the  women  turn  crazy,  he  did  it  so 

quare ; 
An'  sure  the  whole  world  gave  in  to 

him  there  I 

An'  it's  he  was  the  bov  that  was  hard 

to  be  caught, 
An'  it's  often  he  ran,  an'  it's  often  he 

fought, 
An'  it's  many's  the  one  can  remember 

right  well 
The  quare  things  he  did ;  an'  it's  oft  I 

heerd  tell 
How  he  frightened  the  magistrates  in 

Cahirballv, 
An'  escaped  through  the  sojei-s  in  Aher- 

loe  vallev. 
An'  leathered  the  yeomen,  himself  agin 

four, 
An'  stretched  the  four  strongest  on  ohl 

Galtimore. 

Hut  the  fox  must  sleep  sometimes,  the 

wihl  deer  must  rest. 
An'  treachery  luev  on  the  blood  of  the 

best : 


Afther  many  an  action  of  power  an'  of 

pride. 
An'  many  a  night   on  the   mountain's 

blake  side. 
An'  a  thousand  great  dangers  an'  toils 

overpast. 
In  the  darkness  of  night  he  was  taken 

at  last. 

Now,  Shemus  !  look  back  on  the  beau- 
tiful moon, 
For  the  door  of  the  prison  must  close 

on  you  soon  ; 
And   take  your  last  look  at  her  dim, 

misty  light. 
That  falls  on  the  mountain  an'  valley 

to-night  — 
One  look  at  the  village,  one  look  at  the 

flood, 
An'  one   at   the  sheltering,  far-distant 

wood: 
Farewell  to  the  forest,  farewell  to  the 

hill. 
An'  farewell  to  the    friends    that   will 

think  of  you  still. 
Farewell  to  the   patthern,  the  hurlin', 

an'  wafce. 
An'  farewell  to  the  girl  that  would  die 
'  for  your  sake  I 

An'  twelve  sojers  brought  him  to  Mary- 
borough jail, 
An'  with  irons  secured  him,  refusin'  all 

bail. 
The  fleet  limbs  wor   chained   and    the 
I  sthrong  hands  wor  bound, 

I    An'  he  lay  down  his  lengtli  on  the  cold 
prison  ground  ; 
An'  the  dhrames  of  his  childhood  keni 
over  him  there, 
!    As  gentle  and  soft  as  the  sweet  summer 
air ; 
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All'   happy  reinimbrances    crowdin'   on 

ever. 
As  fast  as  the  foam-flakes  dhrift  down 

on  the  river, 
Bringin'  fresh  to  his  heart  merry  days 

h)ng  gone  by, 
Till  the  tears  gathered  heavy  and  thick 

in  his  eye. 
But  the  tears  didn't  fall,  for  the  pride 

iv  his  heart 
Wouldn't   snffer  one  dhrop    down   his 

pale  cheek  to  start ; 
An'  he  sprang  to  his  feet  in  the  dark 

prison  cave, 
An'   fie   swore    with   a   fierceness    that 

misery  gave. 
By  the  hopes  iv  the  good  an'  the  cause 

iv  the  brave. 
That  when  he  was  mouldering  in  the 

cowld  grave, 
His   inimies   never   should    have   it   to 

boast 
His  scorn  iv  their  vengeance  one  mo- 
ment was  lost. 
His  bosom  might  Ideed,  but  his   cheek 

should  be  dhrv. 
For  undaunted  he  lived,  and  undaunted 

he'd  die. 


PART  II. 


Well,  as  soon  as  a  few  weeks  were  over 

an'  gone. 
The    terrible    day    of    the    trial    came 

on ; 
There    was  sueli  a  great  crowd,  there 

was  scarce  room  to  stand, 
An*  sojers  on  guard,  an'  dragoons  sword 

in  hand; 
An'    the    court-liouse    so    full  that    the 

people  were  l)othered. 
An'  attorneys  and  criers  on  the  i>oint  of 

being  smothered ; 


An'    counsellors  almost  gave  over   for 

dead. 
An'  the  jury  sittin'  up  in  the  box  over- 
head; 
!    An'  the  judge  settled  out  so  determined 

an'  big, 
I    With  the  gown  on  his  back,  an'  an  ele- 
i  gantwig; 

j    An'  silence   was  called,  an'    the    minit 
'twas  said. 
The  court  was  as  still  as  the  heart  of 

the  dead. 
An'  they  heard  but  the  opening  of  one 

prison  lock. 
An'  Shemus  O'Brien  kem  into  the  dock. 

For  one  minute  he  turned  his  eyes  round 
on  the  throng, 

An'  then  looked  on  the  bars,  so  firm 
and  so  strong ; 

An'  he  saw  that  he  had  not  a  hope  nor 
a  friend, 

A  chance  to  escape  nor  a  word  to  de- 
fend ; 

An'  he  folded  his  arms  as  he  stood  there 
alone. 

As  calm  and  as  cold  as  a  statue  of  strnie. 

An'  they  read  a  big  writin',  a  yard  long 
at  laste. 

An'  Shemus  didn't  see  it,  nor  mind  it  a 
tast^e. 

An'  the  judge  took  a  big  pinch  of  snuflf, 
an'  he  says : 

"•Are  you  guilty  or  not,  Jim  O'Brien,  if 
you  plaise  ? '' 

An'  all  held  their  breath  in  the  silence 
of  dread. 

An'  Shennis  O'Brien  made  answer  an' 
said: 

"•'  My  lord,  if  you  ask  me  if  in  njy  life- 
time 

1  thought  any  treason,  or  did  any  crime. 
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That  should  call  to  my  cheek,  as  I  stand 
alone  here, 

The  hot  blush  of  shame  or  the  coldness 
of  fear, 

Though  I  stood  by  the  grave  to  receive 
niv  death-blow, 

Before  God  an'  the  world  I  would  an- 
swer you  No ! 

But  if  you  would  ask  nie,  as  I  think  it 
like. 

If  in  the  rebellion  I  carried  a  pike, 

An'  fought  for  ould  Ireland,  from  the 
first  to  the  close, 

An' shed  the  heart's  blood  of  her  bitter- 
est foes  — 

I  answer  you  Yes ;  an'  I  tell  you  again. 

Though  I  stand  here  to  perish,  it's  my 
glory  that  then 

In  her  cause  I  wa.s  willin'  my  veins 
should  run  dry. 

An'  now  for  her  sake  I  am  ready  to  die." 

Then  the  silence  was  great,  and  the  jury 

smiled  bright, 
An'  the  judge  wasn't  sorry  the  job  was 

made  light ; 
Bv  my  soul,  it's  himself  was  the  crabbed 

ould  chap ! 
In  a  twinkling  he  juilled  on  his  ugly 

black  cap. 

Then  Shemus's  mother,  in   the    crowd 

standin'  by. 
Called  out  to  the  judge  with  a  pitiful  cry : 
*K3h  Judge,  darlin',  don't  —  oh!  don't 

say  the  word  I 
The  crathur  is  young  —  have  mercy,  my 

lord : 
You  don't  know  him,  my  lord ;  oh  I  don't 

give  him  to  ruin  I 
He  wiis  foolish  —  he  didn't  know  what 

he  was  doin'  I 


lie's  the  kindliest  crathur,  the  tinderest- 
hearted ; 

Don't  part  us  for  ever,  we  that's  so  long 
parted ! 

Judge  mavourneen,  forgive  him  —  for- 
give him,  my  lord ! 

An'  God  will  forgive  you  —  oh  I  don't 
say  the  word !  " 

That  was  the   first  minit  O'Brien  was 

shaken. 
When  he  saw  he  was  not  quite  forgot 

or  foi*saken  I 
An'  down  his  pale  cheek,  at  the  word  of 

his  mother. 
The  big  tears  were  running,  one  after 

the  other. 
An'  two  or  three  times  he  endeavored 

to  spake. 
But  the  strong  manly  voice  used  to  fal- 
ter an'  break. 
But  at  last,  by  the  strength  of  his  high- 
mounting  pride. 
He  conquered  an'  mastered  his  griefs 

swelling  tide; 
An'  says  he:    '*  Mother,  don't  —  don't 

break  your  poor  heart  I 
Sure,  sooner  or  later,  the  dearest  must 

part. 
An'  God  knows    it's  better    than  wan- 

d'ring  in  fear 
On  the  bleak  trackless  mountain  among 

the  wild  deer. 
To  be  in  the  grave,  where   the  heart, 

head,  an'  breast 
From  labor  an'  sorrow  for  ever  shall  rest. 
Then  mother,  my  darlin',  don't  cry  any 

more  — 
Don't  make  me  seem  broken  in  tliis  my 

last  hour ; 
For  I  wish,  when  my  heart's  lyin'  under 

the  raven. 
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No  true  man  can  sav  that  I  died  like  a    |    Like   the  sound  of  the  lonesome  wind 

blowin'  through  trees ! 
On,  on  to  the  gallows  the  sheriffs  are 

gone, 
An'  the  ear  an'  the  sojers  go  steadily  on. 
An'  at  every  side  swellin'  around  iv  the 

cart, 
A  wild  sorrowful  sound  that  would  open 

your  heart. 
Now  under  the  gallows  the  car  takes  its 

stand. 
And  the  hangman  gets  up  with  a  rope 

in  his  hand. 
An'  the  priest  havin'  blest   him,   gets 

down  on  the  ground; 
An'  Shemus  O'Brien  throws  one  look 

around. 
Then  the  hangman  drew  near,  and  the 

people  grew  still, 
Young  faces  turn  sickly,  an'  warm  hearts 

turn  chill ; 
An'  the  rope  bein'  ready,  his  neck  was 

.made  bare. 
For  the  gripe  of  the  life-strangling  cords 

to  prepare ; 
And  the  good  priest  hsis  left  him,  havin' 

said  his  last  prayer. 
But  the'good  priest  did  more  —  for  his 

hands  he  unbound, 
An'  with   one   daring   spring  Jim   has 

leaped  on  the  ground  I 
Bang !  bang  I  go  the  carbines,  an'  clash 

go  the  sabres ; 
He's  not  down!  he's  alive  I  now  attend 

to  him,  neighbors  I 


craven. 
Then   towards  the  judge  Shemus  bent 

down  his  head, 
An'  that  minit  the  solemn  death-sentence 

was  said. 

PART   III. 

The  mornin'  was  bright,  an'  the  mists 

rose  on  high. 
An'  the   lark  whistled    merrilv  in   the 

clear  skv  — 
But  why  are  the  men  standing  idle  so 

late  ? 
An'  wliy  do  the  crowd  gather  fast  in  the 

street? 
What    come    thev   to    talk   of?  —  what 

come  thev  to  see? 
An*  why  does  the  long  rope  hang  from 

the  cross-tree? 
Oil  Shemus  O'Brien,  pray  fervent  an' 

fast : 

May  the  saints  take  your  soul,  for  this 
dav  is  vour  last. 

Pray  fast  an'  pray  strong,  for  the  mo- 
ment is  nigh. 

When  strong,  proud,  an'  great  as  you 
are,  you  must  die  I  — 

At  last  they  drew  open  the  big  prison- 
gate. 

An'  out  came  the  sheriffs  an'  sojers  in 
state ; 

An'  a  cart  in  the  middle,  an'  Shemus 
was  in  it  — 

Not  paler,  but  i)rou(ler  than  ever  that 
minit ; 

An'  as  soon  as  the  i)eople  saw  Shemus 
O'Brien, 

Wid  prayin'  and  l)Iessin',  an'  all  the 
girls  eryin', 

A  wild  wailin'  sound  kem  on  all  by  de- 
grees. 


By  one  shout  from  the  i>eople  the 
heavens  are  shaken  — 

( )ne  shout  that  the  dead  of  the  world 
might  awaken. 

Your  swords  they  may  glitter,  your  car- 
bines go  bang. 
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But  if  you  want  hangin'  'tis  yourselves 

you  must  hang ! 
To-night   he'll  be    sleepin'    in    Aherloe 


To  the  land  of  the  free  an'  the  brave  — 

Amerikay ! 
Here  you'll  be  happy,  an'   never  made 

cryin" 


An'  the  divil's  in  the  dice  if  you  catch    j    As  long  as   you're   mother   of  Shemus 


him  agin. 
The  sojers  run  this  way,  the    sheriffs 

run  that, 
An'  Father  Malone  lost  his  new  Sunday 

hat: 
An'  the   sheriffs    were,  both   of   them, 

punished  severely. 
An'  fined  like  the  divil,  because    Jim 

done  them  fairly. 
A  week  after  this  time,  without  firin'  a 

cannon, 
A  sharp  Yankee  schooner  sailed  out  of 

the  Shannon ; 
An'  the  captain  left  word  he  was  going 

to  Cork, 
But  the  divil  a  bit  —  he  was  bound  for 

New  York. 

The  very  next  spring  —  a  bright  morn- 
in'  in  May, 

An'  just  six  months  after  the  great 
hangin'  day  — 

A  letter  was  brought  to  the  town  of 
Kildare, 

An'  on  the  outside  was  written  in  char- 
acters fair :  — 

''To  ould  Mrs.  O'Brien,  in  Ireland,  or 
elsewhere." 

An'  the  inside  began — "My  dear  good 
ould  Mother, 

I'm  safe,  and  I'm  happy;  an'  not  wish- 
in'  to  bother 

You  in  the  radin'  — with  the  help  of 
the  priest  — 

I  send  you  inclosed  in  this  letter  at  least 

Enough  to  pay  him  an'  to  fetch  you 
away 


O'Brien. 
Give  my  love  to  sweet  Biddy,  an'  tell 

her  beware 
Of    that    spalpeen   who    calls    himself 

'Lord  of  Kildare ;' 
An'  just  say  to  the  judge,  I  don't  now 

care  a  rap 
For  him,  or  his  wig,  or  his  dirty  black 

cap. 
An'  as  for  the   dragoons  —  them    paid 

men  of  slaughter  — 
Say  I  love  them  as  well  as  the  devil  loves 

holy  water. 
An'  now,  my  good  mother,  one  word  of 

advice  — 
Fill  your  bag  with   ])otatoes,  an'  bacon, 

an'  rice. 
An'  tell  my  sweet  Biddy,  the  best  way 

of  all 
Is  now  an'  forever  to  leave  ould  Glen- 

An'  come  with  you,  takin'  a  snug  cabin 

berth. 
An'  bring  us  a  sod  of  the  ould  Sham- 
rock earth. 
An'  when  you  start  from  ould  Ireland, 

take  passage  at  Cork, 
An'  come  straight  across  to  the  town  of 

New  York  ; 
An'  there  ask  the  mayor  the  best  way 

to  go 
To  the  town  of  Cincinnati  —  the  state 

Ohio : 
An'  there   vou  will    find    me,  without 

much  tryin'. 
At  the  '  Harp  an'  the  Eagle,'  kei)t  by 

Shemus  O'Brien." 
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PHADRIQ   CROHOORE. 

Oh  !  Phadrig  Crohoore  was   a  broth 
of  a  boy, 
And  lie  stood  six  feet  eight ; 
And  his  arm  was  as  round  as  another 
man's  thigh, — 
'Tis  Phadrig  was  great. 

His  hair  was  as  black  as  the  shadows  of 

night, 
And  it  hung  over  scars  got  in  many  a 

tight, 

And  liis  voice,  like  the  thunder,  was 
deep,  strong,  and  loud. 

And  his  eye  flashed  like  lightning  from 
under  a  cloud. 

He  was  liked  by  the  girls,  too,  for  he 
could  spake  civil 

And  sweet  when  he  chose  it.  Och  I  he 
was  tlie  devil. 

And  there  wasn't  a  girl  from  thirty-live 
under. 

Devil  a  matter  how  cross,  but  he  could 
come  round  her ; 

Hut  of  all  whom  he  smiled  on  so  sweet- 
ly, l)ut  one 

Was  the  girl  of  his  heart,  and  he  loved 
lier  alone. 

As  warm  as  the  sun,  as  the  rock  firm 
and  sure, 

Was  the  love  of  the  heart  of  young 
Phadrig  Crohoore. 

He  would  die  for  a  smile  from  his  Kath- 
leen O^Brien, 

For  his  love,  like  his  hatred,  was  strong 
as  a  lion. 

But  one  Michael  O'Hanlon  loved  Kath- 
leen as  well 

As  he  hated  Crohoore,  and  that  same 
was  like  hell ; 


And  O'Brien  liked  him,  for  they  were 
all  the  same  parties. 

The  O'Hanlons,  O'Briens,  O'Ryans, 
M'Carthies ; 

And  they  all  went  together  in  hating 
Crohoore, 

For  many's  the  bating  he  gave  them  be- 
fore. 

So  O'Hanlon  makes  up  to  O'Brien,  and 
says  he : 

"  I'll  marry  your  daughter  if  you  give 
her  to  me." 


So  the  match  was  made  up,  and  when 
Shrovetide  came  on 

The  company  assembled,  three  hundred 
if  one ; 

The  O' Han  Ions,  of  course,  turned  out 
strong  on  that  day. 

And  the  pipers  and  fiddlers  were  tear- 
ing away ; 

There  was  laughing,  and  roaring,  and 

jjggi»g^  a"^  fliiigiiig* 
And  joking,  and  blessing,  and  kissing, 

and  singing, 
And  they  were  all  merry;  why  not,  to 

be  sure  ?  — 
That  O'Hanlon  got  inside  of  Phadrig 

Crohoore ; 
And  they  all  talked  and  laughed,  the 

length  of  the  table, 

Aiting  and  drinking  while  they  were 
able  — 

With  tlie  piping,  and  fiddling,  and  roar- 
ing like  thunder. 

Faith,  you'd  think  your  head  fairly  was 
sjjlitting  asunder; 

And  the  priest  shouted,  "Silence,  ye 
babblers,  again," 

And  lie  took  up  liis  prayer-book,  and  was 
going  to  begin. 
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As  he  walked  slowly  up,  watched  by 

many  a  bright  eye, 
As  a  dark  cloud  moves  on  through  the 

stars  in  the  skv, 
None  dared  to  oppose  him,  for  Phadrig 

was  great, 
Till  he  stood,  all  alone,  just  in  front  of 

the  seat 
Where   O'Hanlon    and    Kathleen,    his 

beautiful  bride. 
Were  seated  together  the  two,  side  by 

side. 
He  looked  on    Kathleen   till   her  poor 

heart  near  broke. 
Then  he  turned  to  her  father,  O'Brien, 

and  spoke, 
And  his  voice,  like   the    thunder,  was 

deep,  strong,  and  loud, 
Aud  his  eye  flashed  like  lightning  from 

under  a  ch)ud  : 

"  I  did  not  come  here,  like  a  tame,  crawl- 
ing mouse. 

I  stand,  like  a  man,  in  my  enemy's  house. 

In  the  field,  on  the  road,  Phadrijr  never 
knew  fear 


And  they  all  held  their  funning,  and  jig- 
ging, and  bawling. 

So  silent,  you'd  notice  the  smallest  pin 
falling ; 

And  the  priest  was  beginning  to  read,    j 
when  the  door 

Was   flung   back   to    the  wall,  and  in 
walked  Crohoore. 

Oh  I  Phadrig  Crohoore  was  a  brpth  of    i 

a  bov,  I 

And  he  stood  six  feet  eight ;  ' 

His  arm  was  as  big  as  another  man's    , 

thigh  —  j 

'Tis  Phadrig  was  great.  \ 


Of  his  foemen,  and  God  knows  he  scorns 

it  here. 
I  ask  but  your  leave,  for  three  minutes 

or  four, 
1\)  speak  to  that  girl  whom  I  ne'er  may 

see  more." 
Then  he  turned  to   Kathleen,  and  his 

voice  changed  its  tone. 
For  he  thought  of  the  days  when    he 

called  her  his  own. 
And  said  he,  ^'  Kathleen  bawn,  is  it  true, 

what  I  hear  — 
Is  this  match  your  free  choice,  without 

threatening  or  fear  ? 
If  so,  say  the  word,  and  I'll  turn   and 

depart. 
Cheated  once,  but  once  only,  by  woman's 

false  heart." 

Oh  I  sorrow  and  love  ma<le  the  poor  girl 

quite  dumb ; 
She  tried  hard  to  speak,  but  the  words 

wouldn't  come. 
For  the  sound  of  his  voice,  as  he  stood 

there  formnst  her. 
Struck  cold  on  her  lieart,  like  the  night- 
wind  in  winter. 
And  the   tears  in   her  blue  eves  were 

trembling  to  flow. 
And   her   cheeks  were  as  \yd\ii  as  the 

moonbeams  on  snow. 
Then  the  heart  of  bold  Phadrig  swelled 

high  in  its  place. 
For  he  knew,  by  one  look  in  that  beau- 

tiful  face, 
That  though  strangers  and  foemen  their 

pledged  hands  might  sever. 
Her  heart  was  still  his,  and  his  only,  for 

ever. 

Then  he  lifted  his  voice,  like  the  eagle's 
hoarse  call, 
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And  cried  out,  ''  She's  mine  yet  in  spite 

of  ye  all." 
But  up  jumped  O'Hanlon,  and  a  tall 

chap  was  he, 
And  he  gazed  on  bold  Phadrig,  as  fierce 

as  could  be, 
And  says  he,  ''By  my  fathers,  before 

you  go  out, 
Bold  Phadrig  Crohoore,  you  must  stand 

for  a  bout." 
Then  Phadrig   made    answer,    saying, 

''  I'll  do  mv  endeavor," 
And  with   one  blow  he  stretched  out 

O'Hanlon  for  ever. 
Then   he  caught  up  his  Kathleen,  and 

rushed  to  the  door. 
He  leaped  on  his  horse,  and  he  swung 

her  before, 
And  they  all  were  so  bothered  that  not 

a  man  stirred 
Till  the  galloping  hoots  on  the    lave- 
ment were  heard. 


Then  up  they  all  started  like  bees,  in  a 

swarm. 
And   they   riz  a   great  shout,  like  the 

burst  of  a  storm  ; 
And  they  ran,  and  they  jumped,  and 

they  shouted  galore ; 
But  Phadrig  or  Kathleen  they  never  saw 

more. 


But  those  days  are  gone  by,  and  his,  too, 

are  o'er. 
And  the  grass  is  growing  over  the  grave 

of  Crohoore, 
For  he  wouldn't   be   aisy   or   quiet  at 

all  ;• 
As  he  lived  a,  brave  boy,  he  resolved  so 

to  fall. 
So  he  took  a  good  pike  —  for  Phadrig 

was  great  — 
And  he  died  for  old  Ireland  in  the  year 

ninety-eight. 


SIR  SAMUEL  FERGUSON. 


[Sir  Samuel  Ferojuson  was  bom  in  Belfast,  1810, 
aiid  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  IS^W,  became  Queen's  Counsel 
in  1859,  and  retired  from  the  profession  in  1867.  He 
died  on  the  9th  of  Auj^st,  1880.] 


THE  FORGING  OF  THE  ANCHOR. 

Come,  see  the  Dolphin^ h  anchor  forged  : 
'tis  at  a  white  heat  now : 

The  bellows  ceased,  the  flames  de- 
creased ;  tlio'  on  the  forge's  brow 

The  little  flames  still  fltfuUy  play  thro' 
the  sable  monnd : 

And  fltfully  you  still  may  see  the  grim 
smilhs  ranking  round. 


All  clad  in  leathern  panoply,  their  broad 

hands  only  bare, 
Some  rest  upon  their  sledges  here,  some 

work  the  windlass  there. 
The  windlass  strains  the  tackle  chains, 

the  black  mound  heaves  below. 
And  red   and   deep,   a   hundred   veins 

burst  out  at  every  throe  : 
It  rises,  roars,  rends  all  outright  —  O, 

Yulcan,  what  a  glow ! 
'Tis  blinding  white,  'tis  blasting  bright; 

the  high  sun  shines  not  so ! 
The  high  sun  sees   not,  on  the  earth, 

such  flery  fearful  sliow ; 
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The  roof-ribs  svvarth,  the  caudeut  hearth, 

the  ruddy  lurid  row 
Of  smiths  that  stand  an  ardent  band, 

like  men  before  the  foe  ; 
As,  quivering  thro'  his  fleece  of  flame, 

the  sailing  monster,  slow 
Sinks  on  the  anvil  —  all  about,  the  faces 

fiery  grow  — 
"  Hurrah !  "  they  shout  —  "  leap  out  — 

leap  out ; "  bang,  bang,  the  sledges 

go: 
Hurrah !  the  jetted  lightnings  are  hiss- 
ing high  and  low; 
A  hailing  fount  of  fire  is  struck  at  every 

squashing  blow ; 
The  leathern   mail  rebounds  the  hail ; 

the  rattling  cinders  strow 
The   ground  around ;    at  every  bound 

the  sweltering  fountains  flow, 
And  thick  and  loud  the  swinkiug  crowd 

at  every  stroke  pant  "  ho  I  " 

Leap  out,  leap  out,  my  masters;  leap 

out  and  lay  on  load  I 
Let's  forge  a  goodly  anchor  —  a  bower 

thick  and  broad ; 
For  a  heart  of  oak  is  hanging  on  every 

blow,  I  bode ; 
And  I  see  the  good  shij)  riding,  all  in  a 

perihms  road  — 
The  low  reef  roaring  on  her  lee  —  the 

roll  of  ocean  pour'd 
From  stem  to  stern,  sea  after  sea ;  the 

mainmast  by  the  board ; 
The  bulwarks  down,  the  rudder  gone, 

the  boats  stove  at  the  chains ! 
But  courage  still,  brave  mariners  —  the 

Bower  yet  remains. 
And  not  an  inch  to  flinch  he  deigns, 

save  when  ye  pit(;h  sky  high. 
Then  moves  his  head,  as  tho'  he  said, 

'^  Fear  nothing  —  here  am  I  !  " 


Swing  in  your  strokes  in  order,  let  foot 

and  hand  keep  time  ; 
Your  blows   make   music    sweeter   far 

than  any  steeple's  chime  ; 
But,  while  ye  sling  your  sledges,  sing  — 

and  let  the  burden  be, 
The  anchor  is  the  anvil  king,  and  royal 

craftsmen  we  I 

Strike  in,  strike  in  —  the  sparks  begin 

to  dull  their  rustling  red  ; 
Our  hammers  ring  with  sharper  din,  our 

work  will  soon  be  sped ; 
Our  anchor  soon  must  change  its  bed  of 

fiery  rich  array. 
For  a  hammock  at  the  roaring  bows,  or 

an  oozy  couch  of  clay ; 
Our  anchor  soon   must  change  the  lay 

of  merry  craftsmen  here, 
For  the  yeo-heave-o'  and  the  heave-away, 

and  the  sighing  seamjin's  cheer; 
When,  weighing  slow,  at  eve  they  go  — 

far,  far  from  love  and  home ; 
And  sobbing  sweethearts,  in  a  row,  wail 

o'er  the  ocean  foam. 

in  livid  and  obdurate  gloom  he  darkens 

down  at  last ; 
A  shapely  one  he  is,  and  strong,  as  e'er 

from  cat  was  cast. — 
O    trusted   and   trustworthy   guard,   if 

thou  hadst  life  like  me. 
What  pleasures  would  thy  toils  reward 

beneath  the  dee])  green  sea  I 
O  deep-sea  Diver,  who  might  then  be- 
hold such  sights  as  thou  ? 
The  hoary-monsters'  palaces  !  metliinks 

what  joy  'twere  now 
To  go  plumb  plunging  down  amid  the 

assembly  of  the  whales. 
And  feel  the  churn 'd  sea  round  me  boil 

beneath  their  seourGrinij  tails  I 
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Then  deep  in  tangle-woods  to  fight  the 

fierce  sea  unicorn, 
And    send    him   foiled   and   bellowing 

back,  for  all  his  ivory  horn  ; 
To  leave  the  subtle  sworder-fish  of  bony- 
blade  forlorn  ; 
And  for  the  ghastly-grinning  shark  to 

laugh  his  jaws  to  scorn :  — 
To   leap  down  on    the    kraken's   back, 

where  'mid  Norwegian  isles 
He  lies,  a  lubber  anchorage  for  sudden 

shallow'd  miles, 
Till,  snorting,  like  an  under-sea  volcano, 

off  he  rolls ; 
Meanwhile  to  swing,  a-buffeting  the  far 

astonished  shoals 
Of  his  back-browsing  ocean  calves ;  or, 

haply  in  a  cove, 
Shell-strown,  and  consecrate  of  old  to 

some  Undin{j's  love. 
To  find  the  long-hair'd  merraaidens ;  or, 

hard  by,  icy  lands. 
To  wrestle  with  the  sea-serpent,  upon 

cerulean  sands. 

O  broad-armed  Fisher  of  the  deep,  whose 

sports  can  equal  thine? 
The  Dolphin  weighs  a  thousand   tons, 

that  tugs  thy  cable  line  ; 
And  night  by  night  'tis  thy  delight,  thy 

glory  day  by  day. 
Through  sable  sea  and  breaker  white, 

the  giant  game  to  play  — 
But  simmer  of  our  little  sports !  forgive 

the  name  I  gave  — 
A   fisher's   joy    is    to    destroy  —  thine 

office  is  to  save. 

O  lodger  in  the  sea-kings'  halls,  couldst 

thou  but  understand 
Whose  be  the  white  Imnes  by  thy  side, 

or  who  tliat  dripping  band. 


Slow  swaying  in  the  heaving  wave,  that 

round  about  thee  bend, 
With  sounds  like  breakers  in  a  dream 

blessing  their  aucieat  friend  — 
Oh,   couldst   thou   know   what   heroes 

glide  with  larger  steps  round  thee. 
Thine  iron  side  would  swell  with  pride ; 

thou'dst  leap  within  the  sea ! 

Give  honor  to  their  memories  who  left 

the  pleasant  strand, 
To  shed  their  blood  so  freely  for  the 

love  of  Fatherland  — 
Who  left  their  chance  of  quiet  age  and 

grassy  church-yard  grave, 
So  freely,  for  a  restless  bed  amid   the 

tossing  wave  — 
Oh,  though  our  anchor  may  not  be  all  I 

have  fondly  sung. 
Honor   him    for   their   memory,   whose 

bones  he  goes  among  I 


THE  LAP  FULL  OF  NUTS. 

Whene'er  I  see  soft  hazel  eyes 

And  nut-brown  curls, 
I  think  of  those  bright  days  I  spent 

Among  the  Limerick  girls ; 
When  up  through  Gratia  woods  I  went 

Nutting  with  thee. 
And  we  ])lucked  the  glossy  clustering 
fruit 

From  many  a  bending  tree. 

Beneath  the  hazel  boughs  we  sat, 

Thou,  love,  and  I, 
And  the  gathered  nuts  lay  in  thy  lap, 

Beneath  thy  downcast  eye : 
But  little  we  thought  of  the  store  we'd 
won, 

I,  love,  or  thou ; 
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For  our  hearts  were  full,  and  we  dare 
not  own 
The  love  that's  spoken  now. 

O,  there's  wars  for  willing  hearts  in  Spain, 

And  high  Germanic ! 
And  I'll  come  back  ere  long  again. 

With  knightly  fame  and  fee. 
And  I'll  come  back,  if  I  ever  come  back, 

Faithful  to  thee. 
That  sat  with  thy  white  lap  full  of  nuts. 

Beneath  the  hazel  tree. 


THE  FAIRY  THORN. 

AN  ULSTER  BALLAD. 

**  Get  up,  our  Anna  dear,  from  the  weary 
spinning  wheel ; 
For  your  father 's  on  the  hill  and  your 
mother  is  asleep : 
Come    up   above    the  crags,  and   we'll 
dance  a  highland  reel 
Around  the  Fairy  Thorn  on  the  steep." 

At  Anna  Grace's  door  'twas  thus  the 
maidens  cried, 
Three  merry  maidens  fair  in   kirtles 
of  the  green  ; 
And  Anna  laid  the  rock  and  the  weary 
wheel  aside. 
The  fairest  of  the  four,  I  ween. 

They're  glancing  through  the  glimmer 
of  the  quiet  eve. 
Away  in  milky  wavings  of  neck  and 
ankle  bare ; 
The  heavy-sliding  stream  in  its  sleepy 
song  they  leave, 
And  the  crags  in  the  ghostly  air : 

And  linking  hand  in  hand,  and  singing 
as  they  go. 


The  maids  along  the  hill-side   have 
ta'en  their  fearless  way. 
Till  they  come  to  where  the  rowan-trees 
in  lonely  beauty  grow 
Beside  the  Fairy  Hawthorn  gray. 

The  Hawthorn  stands  between  the  ashes 
tall  and  slim. 
Like   matron  with   her   twin   grand- 
daughters at  her  knee ; 
The  rowan-berries  cluster  o'er  her. low 
head  gray  and  dim 
In  ruddy  kisses  sweet  to  see. 

The  merry  maidens  four  have  ranged 
them  in  a  row, 
Between  each  lovely  couple  a  stately 
rowan  stem, 
And  away  in  mazes  wavy,  like  skimming 
birds  they  go, 
Oh,  never  carolled  bird  like  them  I 

But  solemn  is  the  silence  of  the  silvery 
haze 
That  drinks  away  their  voices  in  echo- 
less  repose. 
And  dreamily  the  evening  has  stilled 
the  haunted  braes. 
And  dreamier  the  gloaming  grows. 

And  sinking  one  by  one,  like  lark-notes 
from  the  sky. 
When   the    falcon's    shadow   saileth 
across  the  open  shaw. 
Are  hushed  the  maidens'  voices,  as  cow- 
ering down  they  lie 
In  the  flutter  of  their  sudden  awe. 

For,  from  the  air  above,  and  the  grassy 
ground  beneath, 
And  from  the  mountain-ashes  and  the 
old  Whitethorn  between. 
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A   power   of    faint   enchantment   doth 
through  their  beings  breathe, 
And  they  sink  down  together  on  the 
green. 

They  sink  together  silent,  and  stealing 
side  to  side. 
They  fling  their  lovely  arms  o'er  their 
drooping  necks  so  fair. 
Then  vainly  strive  again   their  naked 
arms  to  hide. 
For  their  shrinking  necks  again  are 
bare. 

Thus   clasped   and  prostrate   all,  with 
their  heads  together  bowed. 
Soft  o'er  their  bosoms  beating  —  the 
only  human  sound  — 
They  hear  the  silky  footsteps  of  the  si- 
lent fairy  crowd. 
Like  a  river  in  the  air,  gliding  round. 

Nor  scream  can  any  raise,  nor  prayer 
can  any  say, 
But  wild,  wild  the  terror  of  the  speech- 
less three  — 
For  they  feel  fair  Anna  Grace  drawn 
silently  away, 
By  whom  they  dare  iu)t  look  to  see. 

They  feel  their  tresses  twine  with  her 
parting  locks  of  gold, 
And  the  curls  elastic  falling,  as  her 
head  withdraws ; 
They  feel  her  sliding  arms  from  their 
tranced  arms  unfold. 
But  they  dare  not   look  to    see  the 
cause : 

For  heavy  on  their  senses  the  faint  en- 
chantment lies 
Through  all  that  night  of  anguish  and 
perilous  amaze ; 


And  neither  fear  nor  wonder  can  ope 
their  quivering  eyes 
Or  their  limbs  from  the  cold  ground 
raise. 

Till  out  of  Night  the  Earth  has  rolled 
her  dewy  side, 
With   every   haunted  mountain  and 
streamy  vale  below. 
When,  as  the  mist  dissolves  in  the  yel- 
low morning  tide. 
The  maidens'  trance  dissolveth  so. 

Then  fly  the  ghastly  three  as  swiftly  as 
they  may. 
And  tell  their  tale  of  sorrow  to  anxious 
friends  in  vain  — 
They  pined  away  and  died  within  the 
year  and  day. 
And  ne'er  was  Anna  Grace  seen  again. 


THE  FAIR  HILLS  OF   IRELAND. 

(translated  from  the  IRISH.) 

A  PLENTEOUS  place  is  Ireland  for  hos- 

l)itable  cheer, 
Where  the  wholesome  fruit  is  bursting 

from  the  yellow  barley  ear. 
There  is  honey  in  the  trees,  where  her 

misty  vales  expand, 
And  her  forest  paths  in  summer  are  by 

falling  waters  fanned ; 
There  is  dew  at  high  noontide  there, 

and  springs  i'  the  yellow  sand 
On  tlie  fair  hills  of  holy  Ireland. 

Curled  is  he  and  ringleted  and  plaited 

to  the  knee. 
Each  captain  who  comes  sailing  across 

the  Irish  sea, 
And  I  will  make  my  journey,  if  life  and 

health  but  stand, 
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Unto  that  pleasant  country,  that  fresh 

and  fragrant  strand, 
And  leave  your  boasted  braveries,  your 

wealth  and  high  command. 
For  the  fair  hills  of  holy  Ireland. 

Large   and   i)rofi table    are    the    stacks 
upon  the  ground. 

The  butter  and  the  cheese  do  wondrous- 
ly  abound. 

The  cresses  on  the  wat<}r,  and  the  sor- 
rels on  the  land, 

And  the  cuckoo's  calling  daily  his  note 
of  music  bland, 

And  the  bold  thrush  sings  so  bravely 
his  song  i'  the  forests  grand. 
On  the  fair  hills  of  holy  Ireland. 


MILD   MABEL  KELLY. 

(translated  from  the  IRI8H.) 

Whoever  the  youth  who  by  Heaven's 

decree 
Has  his  happy  right  hand  'neath  that 
bright  head  of  thine, 
'Tis  certain  that  he 
From  all  sorrow  is  free 
Till  the  day  of  his  death,  if  a  life  so 

divine 
Should  not  raise  him  in  bliss  above  mor- 
tal degree : 
Mild  Mabel-ni-Kelly,  bright  Coolun  of 
curls. 
All  stately  and  pure  as  the  swan  on 
the  lake ; 
Her  mouth  of  white  teeth  is  a  palace  of 
pearls, 
And  the  youth  of  the   land  are  love- 
sick for  her  sake  I 

No  strain  of  the  sweetest  e'er  heard  in 
the  land 


That  she  knows  not  to  sing  in  a  voice 
so  enchanting, 
That  the  cranes  on  the  strand 
Fall  asleep  where  they  stand. 
O,  for  her  blooms  the  rose,  and  the  HI)' 

ne'er  wanting 
To  shed  its  mild  radiance  o'er  bos(Uu  or 

hand ! 
The  dewy  blue  blossom  that  hangs  on 
the  spray 
More  blue  than  her  eye  human  eye 
never  saw. 
Deceit   never  lurked  in  its    beautiful 
ray,— 
Dear  lady,  I  drink  to  you,  dainte  go 
hragh  ! 


PASTHEEN  FION. 

(translated  from  the  IRISH.) 

Oh,  my  fair  Pastheen  is  my  heart's  de- 
light : 
Her  gay  heart  laughs  in  her  blue  C}  e 

bright ; 
Like    the    apple    blossom    her    bosom 

white, 
And   her   neck   like   the   swan's   on   a 
March  morn  bright ! 
Then,    Oro,    come    with    me  I    come 

with  me  !  come  with  me  I 
Oro,    come    with    me  I    brown    girl, 

sweet ! 
And,  oh !  I  would  go  through  snow 

and  sleet 
If  von  would  come  with  me,  my  brown 
girl,  sweet  I 

Love  of  my  heart,  my  fair  Pastheen  ! 
Her  cheeks   are   as   red   as    the    rose's 

sheen, 
But   my  lips   have    tasted   no    more,  I 

ween. 
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Than  the  glass  I  drank  to  the  liealth  of 
my  queen  I 
Then,  Oro,  come  with  me !  come  with 
me !  &c. 

Were  T  in  the  town,  where's  mirth  and 

glee. 
Or  'twixt  two  barrels  of  barley  bree. 
With  my  fair  Pastheen  upon  my  knee, 
'Tis  I  would  drink  to  her  pleasantly ! 
Then,  Oro,  come  with  me !  come  with 

me!  &c. 

Nine  nights  I  lay  in  longing  and  pain, 
Betwixt  two  bushes,  beneath  the  rain. 
Thinking  to  see  you,  love,  once  again ; 
But  whistle  and  call  were  all  in  vain ! 
Then,  Oro,  come  with  me!  come  with 
me  I  &;c. 

ril  leave  my  people,  both   friend  and 

foe ; 
From  all  the  girls  in  the  world  I'll  go ; 
But  from  you,  sweetheart,  oh,  never! 

oh,  no ! 
Till  I  lie  in  the   coffin  stretched,  cold 

and  low! 
Then,  Oro,  come  with  me  !  come  with    . 

me  !  &c. 

THE   CLAR   BOG   DEAL. 

SOFT  DEAL  BOARD. 
(TRANSLATKD  from   the    IRISH.) 

I'd   wed   you    without   herds,    without 

nionev  or  rich  arrav. 
And  I'd  wed  you  on  a  dewy  morning  at 

day-dawn  gray ; 
Mv  bitter  woe  it  is,  love,  that  we  are 

not  far  away 


In  Cashel  town,  though  the  bare  deal 
board  were  our  marriage-bed  this 
day! 

O  fair  maid,  remember  the  green  hill- 
side. 

Remember  how  I  hunted  about  the  val- 
levs  wide ; 

Time  now  has  worn  me,  my  locks  are 
turned  to  gray, 

The  year  is  scarce,  and  I  am  poor,  but 
send  me  not,  love,  away ! 

(),  deem  not  my  blood  is  of  base  strain, 

my  girl ! 
O,  deem  not  my  birth  was  as  the  birth 

of  a  churl  I 
Marry  me,  and  prove  me,  and  say  soon 

you  will. 
That  noble  blood  is  written  on  my  right 

side  still ! 

My  purse  holds  no  red  gold,  no  coin  of 

the  silver  white. 
No  herds  are  mine  to  drive  through  the 

long  twilight : 
But  the  pretty  girl  that  would  take  me, 

all  bare  though  I  be  and  lone, 
O,  I'd  take  her  with  me  kindly  to  the 

County  Tyrone ! 

O  my  girl,  I  can  see  'tis  in  trouble  you 
are. 

And,  O  my  girl,  'tis  youi*  people's  re- 
proach you  bear. 

"  I  am  a  girl  in  trouble  for  his  sake  with 
whom  I  flv. 

And  O  may  no  other  maiden  know  such 
reproach  as  I  !  *' 
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LAMENT   FOR   TIMOLEAGUE. 

(translated  from  the  IRISH.) 

Lone  and  weary  as  I  wandered  by  the  bleak  shore  of  tlie  sea, 

Meditating  and  reflecting  on  the  worhl's  hard  destiny, 

Forth  the  moon  and  stars  'gan  glimmer,  in  the  quiet  tide  beneath, 

For  on  slumbering  spring  and  blossom  breathed  not  out  of  heaven  a  breath. 

On  I  went  in  sad  dejection,  careless  where  my  footsteps  bore. 
Till  a  ruined  church  before  me  opened  wide  its  ancient  door,  — 
Till  I  stood  before  the  portals,  where  of  old  were  wont  to  be, 
For  the  blind,  the  halt,  the  leper,  alms  and  hospitality. 

Still  the  ancient  seat  was  standing,  built  against  tlie  buttress  gray, 
Where  the  clergy  used  to  welcome  weary  travellers  on  their  way ; 
There  I  sat  me  down  in  sadness,  'neath  my  cheek  T  placed  my  hand, 
Till  the  tears  fell  hot  and  briny  down  upon  the  grassy  land. 

There,  I  said,  in  woful  sorrow,  weeping  bitterly  the  while. 
Was  a  time  when  joy  and  gladness  reigned  within  this  ruined  pile :  — 
Was  a  time  when  bells  were  tinkling,  clergy  preaching  peace  abroad, 
Psalms  a-singing,  music  ringing  praises  to  the  mighty  God. 

Empty  aisle,  deserted  chancel,  tower  tottering  to  your  fall, 
Many  a  storm  since  then  has  beaten  ou  the  gray  head  of  your  wall ! 
Many  a  bitter  storm  and  tempest  has  your  roof-tree  turned  away. 
Since  you  first  were  formed  a  temple  to  the  Lord  of  night  and  day. 

Holy  house  of  ivied  gables,  that  were  once  the  country's  boast. 
Houseless  now  in  weary  wandering  are  you  scattered,  saintly  host ; 
Lone  you  are  to-day,  and  dismal  —  joyful  psalms  no  more  are  heard. 
Where,  within  your  choir,  her  vesper  screeches  the  cat-headed  bird. 

Ivy  from  your  eaves  is  growing,  nettles  round  your  green  hearth-stone  ; 
Foxes  howl  where,  in  your  corners,  dropping  waters  make  their  moan ; 
Where  the  lark  to  early  nuitins  used  your  clergy  forth  to  call. 
There,  alas !  no  tongue  is  stirring,  save  the  daws  upon  the  wall. 

Refectory  cold  and  empty,  dormitory  bleak  and  bare. 
Where  are  now  your  pious  uses,  simple  bed,  and  frugal  fare  ? 
Gone  vour  abbot,  rule  and  order,  broken  down  vour  altar  stones; 
Naught  I  see  beneath  your  shelter,  save  a  heap  of  clayey  bones. 


JOSEPH  BRENNAN. 
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Oh !  the  hardship  —  oh  !  the  hatred,  tyranny,  and  cruel  war. 
Persecution  and  oppression  that  liave  left  you  as  you  are ! 
I  myself  once  also  prospered :  —  mine  is,  too,  an  altered  plight ; 
Trouble,  care,  and  age  have  left  me  food  for  naught  but  gi-ief  to-night. 

Gone,  my  motion  and  my  vigor,  —  gone,  the  use  of  eye  and  ear ; 
At  my  feet  lie  friends  and  children,  powerless  and  corrupting  here ; 
Woe  is  written  on  my  visage,  in  a  nut  my  heart  would  lie  — 
Death's  deliverance  were  welcome  —  Father,  let  the  old  man  die. 


JOSEPH  BRENNAN. 


[Joseph  Brennan  was  bom  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
in  1829.  He  was  removed  to  Cork  in  his  childhood, 
where  he  received  a  liberal  education.  When  about 
18  years  of  age  he  wrote  sc»nie  very  clever  articles  for 
a  leading  local  newspaper.  In  1848  he  joined  the 
young  Ireland  party,  and  became  one  of  the  conduc- 
tors of  the  Irish  Fdon.  He  was  imprisoned  in  Dul>- 
lin  an<l  Belfast  for  about  ten  months,  and,  after  his 
release,  became  editor  of  the  Irishman.  In  1849  he, 
with  several  others,  made  an  attack  on  the  police 
barrack  atCoppoquin,  Coimty  Waterford,  for  which 
he  had  to  fly  to  America.  He  was  for  about  three 
years  connected  with  the  New  Orleans  Delta,  and 
died  in  that  city  in  May,  1857.] 


THANATOS. 

Ho  !  Father  Death!  I  know  your  grin 

This  dark  and  dreary  morning ; 
And  you  can't  catch  me  napping,  sir  — 

I  had  a  witch's  warning ! 
Who  took  the  red  blood  from  my  lungs— 

A  drop  for  every  minute  — 
And  showed  my  gloomy  destiny. 

My  churchyard  future  in  it ; 
For,  every  tiny  globule  shone 

A  clear  though  crimson  mirror. 
And  in  its  darkest  depths  displayed 

A  tragedy  of  Terror. 
The  tale  is  plain  before  me  still, 

And  yet  no  muscle  flinches: 


First  Act,  Fm  sick ;  the  next,  I'm  worse ; 

The  third,  I  die  by  inches ! 
And  yet,  though  you  are  monarch,  sir. 

From  Hudson  to  the  Ganges, 
And  all  creation  quakes  to  hear 

The  creak  of  your  phalanges, 
I  laugh  at  you  —  your  crazy  joints. 

Your  fleshless  ribs  —  and  mock  at 
Your  brows  which   arch  no  lightsome 
eye. 

But  frown  above  a  socket ; 
Your  noseless  front  and  hairless  scalp, 

Your  sand-glass  and  your  spear-head, 
Your   Maelstrom    mouth   which   opens 
wide 

From  ear  to  ear,  your  queer  head  — 
I'd  laugh  at  you,  old  Bag-o'-bones, 

Though   my  own   dirge  were  swell- 
ing. .  .  . 

(^Ding  !  Dong  !) 

I  hear  your  answer,  sir ;  the  bell 
I'  the  chapel-yard  is  knelling ! 

I  did  not  need  that  iron  tongue 
To  tell  me  of  the  palace. 

Six  feet  by  two,  where  I  must  jog. 
Companions  stark  and  callous ; 
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For,  gathering,  come  the  many  sights 

And  sounds  Apocalyptic, 
Which  open  to  the  dying  man 

Their  meanings  dark  and  cr}7)tic ; 
The  shadows  gliding  down  the  streets 

Are  lengthening  in  tlie  gloaming  — 
A  mystic  voice,  a  ghost  of  sound, 

From  house  to  house  is  roaming  — 
A  voice  of  female  agony, 

A  sound  of  dole  and  sorrow — 
The  Banshee  of  my  mother's  race  — 

The  fate  of  Clan  M'Caura ! 
It  thrills  the  ear,  the  crooning  chant 

Of  this  unearthly  mourner, 
And  calls  me  like  the  mystic  horn 

Which  nightly  haunted  Korner ; 
It  tells  me  that  the  cloud  of  doom 

Is  thickening  darkly  o*er  me. 
And  that  my  foot  has  struck  the  brink 

O'  the  deep  abyss  before  me ; 
Jt  bids  me  note  the  blackened  sky. 

Unlit  by  gold  or  azufe. 
The  jagged  clouds  of  which  appear 

A  dungeon  keep's  embrasure ; 
It  summons  me  from  loving  friends 

To  cheerless  churchyard  people.  .  .  . 

(^Ding!  Dong  !^ 
Marie  !  how  strange  and  solemn  sounds 

The  bell  i'  the  chapel  steeple ! 

Withal,  old  Father  Marrowbones, 

It  is  a  grievous  fiat 
That  poisons  veins  in  which  the  blood 

Of  youth  is  running  riot  — 
Which  lays  on  us  its  heavy  hand. 

Its  clutch  so  cold  and  crushing, 
Before  the  hopes  of  early  youth 

Have  ceased  their  brilliant  flushing — 
And  metes  out,  on  the  Pisgah  height. 

The  destiny  of  Moses, 
That  we  may  see,  not  tread,  the  land 

Of  honev  and  of  roses. 


I'd  give  you,  for  each  day's  respite 

A  supplemental  stanza, 
And  barter  for  a  month  of  life 

A  rhymed  extravaganza. 
I'd  fling  a  robe  of  metaphor 

Around  your  white  and  thin  bones. 
And  cover  up  with  similes 

Your  scurvy-looking  shin-bones ; 
I'd  make  your  mouth  the  nest  of  love. 

The  aim  of  maiden  kisses  — 
Your  breath  a  spicy  essence,  and 

Your  breast  a  throne  of  blisses. 
But  all  is  vain ;  you  will  not  hear — 

You  turn  away  in  passion  — 
I  cannot  tempt  you  from  your  goal 

By  friendship  or  by  fashion. 
You   frown  —  you  strike  —  I  feel  the 
dart. 

So  sudden,  sharp,  and  stinging.  .  .  . 

(^Ding  !  Dong  !  Dong  /} 

Marie  !  farewell ;  farewell,  Marie  ! 
The  bell  has  ceased  its  ringing ! 


THE    EXILE    TO  HIS    WIFE. 

Come  to  me,  dearest,  I'm  lonely  without 

thee. 
Day-time  and  night-time,  I'm  thinking 

about  thee  ; 
Night-time  and  day-time,  in   dreams  I 

behold  thee ; 
Unwelcome  the  waking  which  ceases  to 

fold  thee. 
Come   to   me,   darling,  my  sorrows  to 

lighten ; 
Come    in  thy  beauty  to   bless    and    to 

brighten ; 
Come  in  thy  womanhood,  meekly  and 

lowly, 
Come  in  thy  lovingness,  queenly  and 

holy. 
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Swallows  will  flit  'round  the  desolate 
ruin, 

Telling  of  spring  and  its  joyous  renew- 
ing^ 

And  thoughts  of  thy  love  and  its  mani- 
fold treasure, 

Are  circling  my  heart  with  a  promise  of 
pleasure. 

O,  Spring  of  my  spirit !  O,  May  of  my 
bosom  ! 

Shine  out  on  my  soul,  till  it  bourgeon 
and  blossom  ; 

The  waste  of  my  life  has  a  rose-root 
within  it, 

And  thy  fondness  alone  to  the  sunshine 
can  win  it. 

Figure  that  moves  like  a  song  through 

the  even, 
Features  lit  up  by  a  reflex  of  heaven  ; 
Eyes  like  the  skies  of  poor  Erin,  our 

mother, 
Where  shadow  and  sunshine  are  chasing 

each  other ; 
Smile  coming  seldom  but  child-like  and 

simple, 
Planting  in  each    rosy  cheek   a   sweet 

dimple ;  — 
Oh,  thanks  to  the    Saviour,  that  even 

thy  seeming 
Is   left   to    the    exile    to    brighten   his 

dreaming  ! 


You  have  been  glad  when  you  knew  I 

was  gladden'd, 
Dear,  are  you  sad  now  to  hear  I   am 

saddened  ? 
Our  hearts  ever  answer  in  tune  and  in 

time,  love. 
As  octave  to  octave,  and  rhyme  unto 

rhyme,  love, 
I  cannot  weep  but  your  tears  will  be 

flowing. 
You  cannot  smile  but  my  cheek  will  be 

glowing ; 
I  would  not  die  without  you  at  my  side, 

love ; 
You  will  not  linger  when  I  shall  have 

died,  love. 

Come  to  me,  dear,  ere  I  die  of  my  sorrow, 
Kise  on  my  gloom  like  the  sun  of  to- 
morrow ; 
Strong,  swift,  and  fond   as   the  words 

which  I  speak,  love. 
With  a  song  on  your  lip  and  a  smile  on 

your  cheek,  love. 
Come,  for  my  heart  in  your  absence  is 

weary. 
Haste,   for   my   spirit   is   sicken 'd   and 

dreary ;  — 
Come  to  the  arms  which  alone  should 

caress  thee. 
Come  to  the  heart  that  is  throbbing  to 

press  thee. 


TEIGE  MACDAIRE. 


[Teige  MacDaire,  son  of  Daire  MacBrody,  was" 
born  about  the  year  1570.  He  wjw  principal  poet  to 
Donogh  O'Brien,  fourth  earl  of  Thomond,  and  as 
his  appanage  possessed  the  castle  of  Dunogan,  with 
adjoining  lands,  in  the  west  of  Clare.  MacDaire 
was  "  assassinated  by  a  marauding  soldier  of  Crom- 


well's army"  some  time  about  1650.  This  soldier 
was  most  likely  an  Irishman,  though  serving  the 
Cromwellians ;  for,  as  he  treacherously  flung  Mac- 
Daire down  a  precipice,  he  cried  out  in  Irish  with 
exultant  mockery,  **  Say  your  verses  now,  my  little 
man!  "] 
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ADVICE  TO  A  PRINCE.* 

How  serious   is   the   task,  liow   vastly 

great, 
To  teach  a  prince  his  duty  to  tlie  state ! 
'Tis  his  each  blessing  on  the   land  to 

bring, 
And  (what  becomes  a  good  and  patriot 

king,) 
To   draw  his  glory  from  such  order'd 

sway. 
That  all  may  love  and  cheerfully  obey  — 
To  raise  his  country   to   a   prosp'rous 

height, 
Or  plunge  it  deep  in  dark  disastrous 

night ! 
Since  by  his  deeds  the  state  must  rise 

or  fall, 
He  should  incline  to  hear  th'  advice  of 

all.  .  .  . 
A  king,  as  many  a  sage  hath  truly  told. 
If  he  his  pow'r  by  tyranny  uphold, 
Must  bLast  the  public  welfare  and  his 

own ;  — 
He  sacrifices  not  himself  alone  !  — 
Death,  want,  and  famine  ghastly  stalk 

around. 
And  rapine's  voice  is  heard  with  horrid 

sound. 
Plague,  war,  and   blood,   disaster   and 

defeat. 
The  rage  of  elements,  the  crash  of  fate, 
The    bane    of    anarchy  —  destructive 

train  — 
Sprung  from  the  monarch's  crimes,  as- 
sume th'  imperial  reign. 
Not  so  the  king  who  rules  with  lawful 

sway,  ' 

No  gloomy  evil  clouds  his  peaceful  day  I 

♦  This  poem  wm  written  io  accordnuce  with  the  ancient  ' 
custom,  which  Dut  only  allowed  hut  almost  compelled  the 

pi-(>senUtion  of  an  ode  of  advice  to  the  chieftain  on  his  ap-  I 

pointment,  and  was  to  be  read  before  him  when  he  was  be-  ■ 

ing  enthroned.  i 


Abundance  spreads  her  joys,  with  copi- 
ous hand. 

Throughout  great  Feilim's  fair-inclinmg 
land.* 

Propitious  plenty  spreads  her  wide  do- 
main 

Through  Pyrin's  fields  when  rightful 
princes  reign. 

The  land  teems  wealth,  and  all  the 
harbors  round 

Productive  f^rove ;  with  fish  the  streams 
abound ; 

The  seasons  genial  fruit  abundant 
bring ;  — 

May  all  these  blessings  fair  await  my 
king ! 

And  numerous  fleets,  if  so  his  will  or- 
dain, 

With  richest  treasures,  crowding  from 
the  main, 

Shall  fill  his  harbors,  —  for  the  fav'ring 
tides 

Waft  them  in  safety  where  just  rule 
abides. 

TUou  mighty  king  of  Lumnia's  fertile 

plain. 
Let  not  thy  poet's    warning   voice  be 

vain ; 
Most  bounteous  Hand  of  all  the  world's 

domain ! 
Oh  ne'er  forgetful  from  liim  turn  astray, 
From  whom  thou  hold'st  but  delegated 

sway. 
Monarch,  his  dreadful  might  and  power 

attend, 
Before  whose  throne  the  nations  trem- 
bling bend : 
To    him    resign    thyself,  —  thy   service 

whole,  — 


*  Ireland  as  the  land  of  Feilini  the  law -giver. 
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Let  him  completely  occupy  thy  soul : 
Forsake  not  ever,  or  the  love,  or  fear, 
Of  him  Avho  rules  the  universal  sphere. 
The  fear  of  God  on  man  impress'd  with 

force, 
Of  all  true  wisdom  is   the  first   great 

source  ! 
Oh!  daily  let  thy  supplications  rise 
To  him  whom  glory  veils  above  tlie  skies, 
Tliough  nothing  'scaj)es  his  all-behold- 
ing eyes. 
If  anxious  cares  disturb  thv  uoble  mind. 
With  him  alone  a  sure  redress  you'll  find. 
Run  not  thy  wayward  will's  inord'nate 

race; 
It  leads  to  fell  disorder  and  disgrace ; 
Daily  attend,  my  prince,   thy  people's 

cause, 
For  'tis  thy  duty  to  dispense  the  laws. 
No  easy  task,  with  justice  to  decide,    . 
The  tedious  oftice  yet  a'ou  must  abide  . . . 
With  calm  deliberation  judge  the  cause, 
And  justly  dispensate  to  all  the  laws, 
Thy  mind  not  sinking  or  to  awe  or  fear. 
Or  love  or  hate,  —  to  keep    the   right 

severe. 
For  sordid  bribes  of  silver  or  of  gold. 
Be  not  thy  judgment  basely  bought  and 

sold.  .  .  . 
In   wood-crown'd    Fodla  'tis  a  law  su- 
preme, 
That  just  decisions  permanency  claim : 
If  friends  opj)Ose,  then  lirm  resistance 

show, 
Till,  humbled,  to  thy  majesty  they  bow. 
And  should  thy  foe  to  supi)licati()n  bend. 
Forgive,  and  treat  him  as  a  new-made 

friend. 
Thou  mighty  ])rop  of  Brian's  race  re- 
nown'd. 
When    war    destructive    l»reathes    the 
plains  around. 


Furious    be    thy    look    and    stern    thy 
mien.  .  .  . 

Son    of    my   soul,   be    then    thy   spirit 
prov'd. 

And   in   the   battle's   rage   persist   un- 
mov'd.  .  .  . 

To  man  of  violence  intrust  no  pow'r, 

Or  else  thy  country  rues  the  fatal  hour; 

Attempt  not,  sovereign   of   Tumonia's 
plain, 

T'  engage   in    war  that    justice   won't 
maintain  ; 

Nor  e'er  resign  thy  right   for  dubious 
peace, 

If  thou  wouldst  guard  thy  power  against 
disgrace. 

Restrain  thy  will,  nor  to  extremes  pro- 
ceed; 

Admit,   sometimes,    that    thou   be   dis- 
obeyed ; 

Yet  sooner  will  the  land  thv  rule  abide: — 

(jppose  strong  patience  to  thy  wrath's 
full  tide. 

Slow  to  engage,  but  certain  to  maintain, 

His   plighted   faith,    oppressors    to   re- 
strain ; 

To  shield  the  weak,  the  turbulent  chas- 
tise. 

To  stablish  i)eace,  both  lasting,  just,  and 
wise, 

A  mighty  monarch's  reign  immortalize. 

Though  numerous  precepts  still  I  could 
unfold. 

For  thy  sure  guidance,  yet  will  I  with- 
hold. 

Reserved  my  further  counsel:  —  for,  im- 
prest 

Be    this    just   maxim    deep   upon    thy 
breast : 

Instruction  briefly  given  is  the  best. 
I  will  not,  till  my  footsteps  you  pur- 
sue, 
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Praise  thy  fair  limbs,  or  frame  of  fill- 

gent  hue ; 
Nor   round,   strong   knee,    torose,  well 

form'd  and  fair, 
Nor  tap'ring,  active  foot,  alert  as  air. 
Nor   lib'ral    soul,    majestic,   great,    and 

good. 
Prompt,  fearless,   brave,   impetuous  as 

the  flood  ; 
Undaunted,  firm,  with  native  valor  fir'd  ; 
For  prowess,  might,  and  steadiness  ad- 

mirVl ; 
Facetious,  —  mild,    as    zephyrs'   gentle 

blow. 
Nor  ever  furious,  but  against  the  foe. 
Yet  will  I  praise,  nor  will  my  voice 

alone 
Be   raisM   to    celebrate    thy   great    re- 
nown. .  .  . 
If  thou  fulfil  the  i)urport  of  my  lays. 
From  letter'd  source  deriv'd  of  wisdom's 

ways ; 
The  glorious  sun  shall  spread  thy  praises 

round, 


And  feather'd  songsters  warble  the 
sweet  sound ; 

Each  element  beneath  high  heav'n's  ex- 
panse. 

Earth,  water,  air,  will  in  full  choir  ad- 
vance. 

To  sing  in  strain  sublime,  that  ne'er 
will  die. 

Thy  beaming,  sprightly,  animated 
eye. 

The  hum  of  bees  will  murmur  o'er  the 
woods. 

And  sportive  trouts  will  wanton  through 
the  floods, 

And  e'en  the  sea-calves  their  deej)  tones 
will  raise. 

At  once  with  me  to  celebrate  thy  praise. 

The  king,  the  warri(n',  the  poetic  sage. 

Who  live  to  see  the  blessings  of  thine 

age. 
Shall  praise  thy  name,  thy   great  wise 

deeds  avow. 
And  none  thine  equal,  virtuous  prince, 

allow  I 


JOHN   D'ALTON. 


[John  D'Alton,  poet,  historian,  and  antiquarian, 
was  bom  in  BessviUc,  Westmeath,  in  \1\fl.  Having 
gTaduat(;d  at  Trinity  Collejife,  Dublin,  lie  was  in 
1813  called  to  the  bar.  Ho  devoted  part  of  his  time 
to  the  production  of  admirable  English  translations 
from  Erin's  ancient  bards.  He  died  in  Dublin.  20th 
January,  1867.] 

THE  WORLD  OF    YEARS    LONG   PAST. 

Whithek  have  fled  the  happy  days. 
When  love  —  when  friendship  warmed 
my  soul } 

Dear  years  of  early  ha])piness ! 
To  what  Elysium  do  you  roll  I 


Are  you  beyond  the  world  of  death  ? 
Oh!    tell  me,  thou  I    some    guardian 
power  I 
rU  prize  the  mystic  welcome  path 
That    leads    me    to    their   joys  once 
more. 

Oh !  bring  me  to  those  genial  climes. 
Where  bursts  from  earth  the   setting 
dav  ! 

There  is  the  reign  of  happier  times, 
The  world  of  years  long  past  away. 
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There  early  friends,  whose  memory  dear 
Lives  only  now  in  sorrow's  heart. 

Though  long  —  too  long  divided  here, 
Shall  meet —  and  never  more  to  part  I 


OH!   ERIN! 

Oh  !  Erin  !  in  thine  hour  of  need 

Thy  warriors  wander  o'er  the  earth; 
For  others'  liberties  thev  bleed. 

Nor  guard  the  land  that  gave  them 
birth : 
In  foreign  fields,  it  is  their  doom 
To  seek  —  their  fame,  —  to  find  —  their 
tomb. 

For  them  no  friend  of  early  days 
A  tear  of  kindred  grief  shall  shed ; 

Nor  maiden's  i)rayer,  nor  minstrel's  lays, 
Shall  hallow  their  neglected  bed. 

Tliey  sleep  beneath  the  silent  stone, 

To  countrv  lost — to  fame  unknown. 


THE  FAIR  HILLS    OF  IRELAND. 

(from   THK  IRISH.) 

Euin's  the  hxnd  of  h(>s])itable  cheer. 

The  day  I  left  her  was  a  day  of  woe  ; 
There  golden  i)lenty  crowns  the  laborer's 

year. 
And  shadowy  glens  with  balmy  honey 

flow. 
Fair  are  her  woodland   j>aths  and   luur- 

mui'ing  I'ills, 
Sweet  is  the  stream  that  from  each  rock 

distils, 


Bright  are  the  dew-drops  glistening  on 
her  hills. 
Land  of  my  heart  I      0  uileacan  dubh 
0! 

Mark  her  thronged  exiles,  lingering  on 
their  decks, 
Their   eyes   still   kindling    with    the 
hero's  glow ; 
The  glossy  ringlets  curling  down  their 
necks, 
Have  wrung  reluctant  praises  from  the 
foe. 
Land  of  Gadelians  I  region  of  delight  I 
Years  shall  not  hold  me  from  tliy  genial 

sight; 
Though  rich  and  great  the  country  of 
my  flight, 
I  sigh  for  Erin,  uileacan  duhh  0  ! 

Sweetly  her  new-mown  meadows  scent 

the  gales, 
Large    are   the    corn-ricks    her    full 

barns  can  sliow : 
Happy   the    herds,    that    through    her 

dewy  vales 
And  clover  pastures  linger,  blithe  and 

slow ; 
Sorrel  and  cresses  each  fond  stream  de- 
lay; 
Cuckoos  their  notes  of  love  speak  all 

the  day ; 
While   thrushes  i)our  forth  from    each 

quivering  spray 
Their  warbling  songs,  0  uileacan  dubh 

0! 
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[Thomas  Parnell  was  bom  at  Diihlin  in  KiTO.  At 
thirteen  years  of  age  he  left  scliool,  and  was  admitted 
a  member  of  Trinity  College.  In  1700  he  took  his 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  shortly  after  was  or- 
dained a  deac<m  by  the  Bisliop  of  Deny.  In  1705  he 
married  a  Miss  Ann  Minchin,  a  lady  of  great  beauty 
and  high  attainments.  Of  Paniell's  poetical  works, 
the  critics,  m<)st  competent  and  independent,  have 
long  held  a  high  opinion.  Rev.  John  Mitford  says, 
that  in  his  Fairy  Tale,  and  his  Hermit,  **  he  has  given 
us  poems  that,  in  their  kind,  it  would  be  very  dilti- 
cult  to  surpass  in  excellence." 

Mr.  Parnell  died  at  Chester,  England,  in  July, 
1717.] 


.  A    FAIRY  TALE, 

IX   THK  ANCIEXT    ENGLISH    STi'LK. 

In  Britain's  isle  and  Arthur's  (lavs. 
When    midnight    faeries    daunc'd   the 
maze, 

Liv'd  Edwin  of  the  green ; 
Edwin,  I  wis,  a  gentle  youth, 
Endow'd  with  courage,  sense,  and  truth. 

Though  badly  sliap'd  he  been. 

His  mountain  back  mote  well  be  said 
To  measure  height  against  his  head. 

And  lift  itself  above  : 
Yet  spite  of  all  that  nature  did 
To  make  his  uncouth  form  forbid, 

This  creature  dar\l  to  love. 

He  felt  the  charms  of  Editlfs  eyes. 
Nor  wanted  h(»])c  to  gahi  the  })rize, 

Could  ladies  look  within  ; 
But  one  Sir  Topaz  dressM  with  art, 
And,  if  a  shaj)e  could  win  a  heart. 

He  had  a  shape  to  win. 

Edwin,  if  right  I  read  niv  sonir* 
With  slighted  i)assion  jvacM  along 
All  in  the  moony  light  : 


'Twas  near  an  old  enchaunted  court, 
Where  sportive  faeries  made  resort 
To  revel  out  the  night. 

His  heart  was  drear,  his  hope  was  cross VI, 
'Twas  late,  'twas  far,  the  path  was  lost 

That  rcacird  the  neighbor-town  ; 
With  weary  steps  he  quits  the  shades, 
Resolv'd  the  darkling  dome  he  treads. 

And  drops  his  limbs  adown. 

But  scant  he  lays  him  on  the  floor. 
When  hollow  winds  remove  the  door, 

A  trembling  rocks  the  ground : 
And,  well  I  ween  to  count  aright, 
At  once  a  hundred  tapers  light 

On  all  the  walls  around. 

Now  sounding  tongues  assail  his  ear. 
Now  sounding  feet  aj»proachen  near. 

And  now  the  sounds  increase  ; 
And  from  the  corner  where  he  lav 
He  sees  a  train  profusely  gay 

Come  pranckling  o'er  the  place. 

But,  trust  me,  gentles,  never  yet 
Was  diglit  a  masquing  half  so  neat, 

Or  half  so  rich  l)eiore  ; 
The  country  lent  the  sweet  perfumes. 
The  sea  the  pearl,  the  sky  the  plumes, 

The  town  its  silken  store. 

Now  whilst  he  gaz\l,  a  gallant  drest 
In  flaunting  robes  above  the  rest, 

With  awful  accent  cried, 
'"What  mortal  of  a  wretched  mind. 
Whose  sifflis  infect  the  balniv  wind, 

Hcus  here  presumed  to  hide  ?  '' 
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At  this  the  svvaiu,  whose  venturous  soul 
No  fears  of  magic  art  control, 

Advanced  in  open  sight ; 
*'  Nor  have  I  cause  of  dreed,"  he  said, 
'^  Who  view,  by  no  jiresuniption  led. 

Your  revels  of  tlie  niglit. 

''  'Twas  grief  for  scorn  of  faithful  love 
Which  made  my  steps  iinweeting  rove 

Amid  the  nightly  dew." 
''  'Tis  well,"  the  gallant  cries  again, 
**  We  faeries  never  injure  men 

Who  dare  to  tell  us  true. 

*'  Exalt  thy  love-dejected  heart. 
Be  mine  the  task,  or  ere  we  part. 

To  make  thee  grief  resign ; 
Now  take  the  pleasure  of  thy  chaunce ; 
Whilst  I  with  Mab  my  partner  daunce. 

Be  little  Mable  thine." 

He  spoke,  and  all  a  sudden  there 
Light  musick  floats  in  wanton  air; 

The  monarch  leads  the  queen ; 
The  rest  their  faerie  partners  found. 
And  Mable  trimly  tript  the  ground 

With  lulwin  of  the  screen. 

The  dauncing  past,  the  board  was  laid, 
And  siker  such  a  feast  was  made 

As  heart  and  lij)  desire  ; 
Withouten  hands  the  dishes  fly. 
The  glasses  with  a  wish  come  nigh. 

And  with  a  wish  retire. 


Till  one  at  last  that  Robin  hight, 
Renown'd  for  pinching  maids  by  night, 

Has  hent  him  up  aloof ; 
And  full  against  the  beam  he  flung, 
Where  by  the  back  the  youth  he  hung 

To  spraul  unneath  the  roof. 

From  thence,  "  Reverse  my  charm,"  he 

cries, 
"  And  let  it  fairly  now  suffice 

The  gambol  has  been  shown." 
But  Oberon  answers  with  a  smile, 
'' Content  thee,  Edwin,  for  a  while. 

The  vantage  is  thine  own." 

Here  ended  all  the  phantome  play ; 
They  smelt  the  fresh  approach  of  day, 

And  heard  a  cock  to  crow ; 
The  whirling  wind  that  bore  the  crowd 
Has  clapp'd  the  door,  and  whistled  loud, 

To  warn  them  all  to  go. 

Then  screaming  all  at  once  they  fly, 
And  all  at  once  the  tapers  die ; 

Poor  Edwin  falls  to  floor ; 
Forlorn  his  state,  and  dark  the  place. 
Was  never  wight  in  sike  a  case 

Through  all  the  land  before. 

But  soon  as  Dan  Apollo  rose. 
Full  jolly  creature  home  he  goes, 

He  feels  liis  back  the  less; 
His  honest  tongue  and  steady  mind 
Han  rid  him  of  the  lump  behuid 

Which  made  him  want  success. 


But  now  to  please  the  faerie  king. 
Full  every  deal  they  laugh  and  sing. 

And  an  tick  feats  devise  ; 
Some  wind  and  tumble  like  an  ape, 
And  other-some  transmute  their  shape 

In  Edwin's  wondering  eyes. 


With  lusty  livelyhed  he  talks, 
He  seems  a-dauncing  as  he  walks  ; 

His  story  soon  took  wind  ; 
And  beauteous  Edith  sees  the  youth, 
Endow'd  with  courage,  sense,  and  truth. 

Without  a  bunch  behind. 
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The  story  told,  Sir  Topaz  inov'd, 
The  youth  of  Edith  erst  approv'd, 

To  see  the  revel  scene : 
At  close  of  eve  he  leaves  his  home. 
And  wends  to  find  the  ruin'd  dome 

All  on  the  gloomy  plain. 

As  there  he  bides,  it  so  befell, 

The  wind  came  rustling  down  a  dell, 

A  shaking  seized  the  wall : 
Up  spring  the  tapers  as  before, 
The  faeries  bragly  foot  the  floor, 

And  musick  fills  the  hall. 

But  certes  sorely  sunk  with  woe 
Sir  Topaz  sees  the  elfin  show, 

His  spirits  in  him  die : 
When  Oberon  cries,  "A  man  is  near, 
A  mortal  passion,  cleeped  fear. 

Hangs  flagging  in  the  sky." 

With  that  Sir  Topaz,  hapless  youth  I 
In  accents  faltering  ay  for  ruth 

Intreats  them  pity  grauut ; 
For  als  he  been  a  mister  wight 
Betray'd  by  wandering  in  the  night 

To  tread  the  circled  haunt. 

"Ah  losell  vile  I  "  at  once  they  roar, 
"And  little  skill'd  of  faerie  lore. 

Thy  cause  to  come  we  know : 
Now  has  thy  kestrell  courage  fell ; 
And  faeries,  since  a  lie  you  tell. 

Are  free  to  work  thee  woe." 

Then  Will,  who  bears  the  wispy  fire 
To  trail  the  swains  among  the  mire. 

The  caitive  upward  flung; 
There  like  a  tortoise  in  a  shop 
He  dangled  from  the  cliamber-top. 

Where  whilome  Edwin  hung. 


The  revel  now  proceeds  apace, 
Deffly  they  frisk  it  o'er  the  place. 

They  sit,  they  drink,  and  eat ; 
The  time  with  frolick  mirth  beguile, 
And  poor  Sir  Topaz  hangs  the  while 

Till  all  the  rout  retreat. 

By  this  the  stars  began  to  wink, 
They  shriek,  they  fly,  the  tapers  sink, 

And  down  ydrops  the  knight : 
For  never  spell  by  faerie  laid 
With  strong  enchantment  bound  a  glade 

Beyond  the  length  of  night. 

Chill,  dark,  alone,  adreed,  he  lay. 
Till  up  the  welkin  rose  the  day. 

Then  deem'd  the  dole  was  o'er : 
But  wot  ye  well  his  hfirder  lot  ? 
His  seely  back  the  buncli  has  got 

Which  Edwin  lost  afore. 

Tliis  tale  a  Sibyl-nurse  ared ; 

She  softly  strok'd  my  youngling  head. 

And  when  the  tale  was  done, 
"Thus   some    are   born,   my  son,"  she 

cries, 
"  With  base  impediments  to  rise, 

And  some  are  born  with  none. 

"  But  virtue  can  itself  advance 

To  what  the  favorite  fools  of  chance 

By  fortune  seem'd  design'd  ; 
Virtue  can  gain  the  odds  of  fate. 
And  from  itself  shake  off  the  weight 

Upon  th'  unworthy  mind." 


AN    ALLEGORY    ON    MAN. 

A  THOUdHTFUL  being,  long  and  spare, 
Our  race  of  mortals  call  him  (\ire 
(^Were  Homer  living,  well  he  knew 
What  name  the   gods   have  callM   him 
too). 
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With  fine  meclianic  genius  wrought, 
And   lov'd    to   work,   though    no   one 
bought. 

Tliis  being,  by  a  model  bred 
In  Jove's  eternal  sable  head, 
C'ontriv'd  a  shape  impower'd  to  breathe. 
And  be  the  worldling  here  beneath. 

The  man  rose  staring,  like  a  stake. 
Wondering  to  see  himself  awake  ! 
Then  look'd  so  wise,  before  he  knew 
The  business  he  was  made  to  do, 
Tliat,  pleas'd  to  see  with  what  a  grace 
He  gravely  showM  his  forward  face, 
Jove  talk'd  of  breeding  him  on  high, 
An  under-something  of  the  sky. 

But  ere  lie  gave  the  mighty  nod. 
Which  ever  binds  a  poet's  god 
(For  which  his  curls  ambrosial  shake. 
And  uK^ther  Earth  *s  oblig'd  to  quake). 
He  saw  old  mother  Earth  arise, 
She  stood  confess'd  before  his  eyes ; 
But  not  with  what  we  read  she  wore, 
A  castle  for  a  crown  before, 
Nor  with  long  streets  and  longer  roads 
Dangling  behind  her,  like  commodes  ; 
As  yet  with  wreaths  alone  she  drest. 
And  trail'd  a  landskip-painted  vest. 
Then  thrice  she  raisM,  as  Ovid  said. 
And    thrice    she    bowM    her    weighty 
head. 

Her  honors  made,  great  Jove,  she  cried, 
This  thing  was  fashion 'd  from  my  side  ; 
His  hand,  his  heart,  his  head,  are  mine ; 
Then  what  hast  thou  to  call  him  thine? 

Nay,  rather  ask,  the  monarch  said. 
What    boots   his    hand,    his   heart,    his 
head. 


Were  what  I  gave,  remov'd  away  ? 
Thy  part's  an  idle  shape  of  clay. 

Halves,  more  than  halves  !  cried  honest 

Care, 
Your  pleas  would  make  your  titles  fair ; 
Yon  claim  the  body,  you  the  soul. 
But  I  who  join'd  them  claim  the  whole. 

Thus  with  the  gods  debate  began. 
On  such  a  trivial  cause,  as  man. 
And  can  celestial  tempers  rage  ? 
Quoth  Virgil  in  a  later  age. 

As  thus  they  wrangled.  Time  came  by 
(There's  none  that  paint  him  such  as  I, 
For  what  the  fabling  ancients  sung 
Makes    Saturn    old,    when    Time   was 

young). 
As  yet  his  winters  had  not  shed 
Their  silver  honors  on  his  head : 
He  just  had  got  his  pinions  free 
From  his  old  sire  Eternity. 
A  serpent  girdled  round  he  wore. 
The  tail  within  the  mouth,  before ; 
By  which  our  almanacs  are  clear 
That  learned  Egypt  meant  the  year. 
A  staff  he  carried,  where  on  high 
A  glass  was  fix'd  to  measure  by. 
As  amber  boxes  made  a  show 
For  heads  of  canes  an  age  ago. 
His  vest,  for  day  and  night,  was  py'd ; 
A  bending  sickle  arm'd  his  side  ; 
And    spring's    new    months    his   train 

adorn ; 
The  other  seasons  were  unborn. 

Known  by  the  gods,  as  near  he  draws. 
They  make  him  umpire  of  the  cause. 
O'er  a  low  trunk  his  arm  he  laid. 
Where  since  his  hours  a  dial  made ; 
Then  leaning  heard  tlie  nice  debate, 
And  thus  pronounc'd  the  words  of  fate  : 
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Since  body  from  the  parent  Earth, 
And  soul  from  Jove  receiv'd  a  birth, 
Return  they  where  they  first  began  ; 
But  since  their  union  makes  the  man. 
Till  Jove  and   Earth   shall   part  these 

two. 
To  Care,  who  join'd  them,  man  is  due. 

He  said,  and  sprung  with  swift  career 
To  trace  a  circle  for  the  year ; 
Where  ever  since  the  seasons  wheel, 
And  tread  on  one  another's  heel. 

'Tis  well,  said  Jove ;  and  for  consent. 
Thundering  he  shook  the  firmament : 
Our  umpire  Time  shall  have  his  way, 
With  Care  I  let  the  creature  stay. 
Let  business  vex  him,  avarice  blind, 
Let    doubt    and    knowledge    rack  his 

mind. 
Let  error  act,  opinion  speak. 
And  want  afflict,  and  sickness  break. 
And  anger  burn,  dejection  chill, 
And  joy  distract,  and  sorrow  kill ; 
Till,  arm'd  by  Care,  and  taught  to  mow. 
Time  draws  the  long  destructive  blow ; 
And  wasted  man,  whose  quick  decay 
Comes  hurrying  on  before  his  day, 
Shall  only  find  by  this  decree. 
The  soul  flies  sooner  back  to  me. 


THE   HERMIT. 

Far  in  a  wild,  unknown  to  public  view. 
From  youth  to  age  a  reverend  hermit 

grew ; 
The  moss  his  bed,  the  cave  his  humble 

cell. 
His  food  tlie  fruits,  his  drink  the  crystal 

well : 
Remote  from  man,  with  God  he  pass'd 

the  days. 


Prayer  all  his  business,  all  his  pleasure 
praise. 

A  life  so  sacred,  such  serene  repose, 

Seem'd  heaven  itself,  till  one  suggestion 
rose; 

That  vice  should  triumph,  virtue  vice 
obey. 

This  sprung  some  doubt  of  Providence's 
sway : 

His  hopes  no  more  a  certain  prospect 
boast. 

And  all  the  tenor  of  his  soul  is  lost. 

So  when  a  smooth  expanse  receives  im- 
prest 

Calm  nature's  image  on  its  watery 
breast, 

Down  bend  the  banks,  the  trees  depend- 
ing grow. 

And  skies  beneath  with  answering 
colors  glow : 

But  if  a  stone  the  gentle  scene  divide. 

Swift  ruffling  circles  curl  on  every  side, 

And  glimmering  fragments  of  a  broken 
sun. 

Banks,  trees,  and  skies,  in  thick  disorder 
run. 

To  clear  this  doubt,  to  know  the  world 

by  sight. 
To  find  if  books,  or  swains,  rei)c>rt  it 

right 
(For  yet  by  swains  alone  the  world  he 

knew. 
Whose   feet   came  wandering  o'er   the 

nightly  dew). 
He  quits  his  cell ;  the  j)ilgrim-staif  he 

bore. 
And  fix'd  the  scallop  in  his  hat  before ; 
Then  with  the  sun  a  rising  journey  went. 
Sedate   to   think,   and   watching    each 

event. 
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The  morn  was  wasted  in  the  pathless 

grass, 
And  long  and  lonesome  was  the  wild  to 

pass ; 
But  when  the  southern  sun  had  warm'd 

the  day, 
A  youth  came   posting  o'er  a  crossing 

way ; 
His  raiment  decent,  his  complexion  fair, 
And  soft  in  graceful  ringlets  wav'd  his 

hair. 
Then  near  approaching, ''  Father,  hail ! '' 

he  cried  ; 
''  And  hail,  my  son,"  the  reverend  sire 

replied ; 
Words  foUow'd   words,   from    question 

answer  flow'd. 
And  talk  of  various  kinds  deceived  the 

road ; 
Till  each  with  other  pleas'd,  and  loath 

to  part, 
While  in  their  age  they  differ,  join  in 

heart : 
Thus  stands  an  agdd  elm  in  ivy  bound. 
Thus  youthful  ivy  clasps  an  elm  around. 

Now  sunk  the  sun ;  the  closing  hour  of 

day 
Came  onward,  mantled  o'er  with  sober 

Nature  in  silence  bid  the  world  re- 
pose; 

When  near  the  road  a  stately  ])alace 
rose : 

There  bv  the  moon  throu^rh  ranks  of 
trees  they  pass. 

Whose  verdure  crown' d  their  sloping 
sides  of  grass. 

It  chanc'd  the  noble  master  of  the 
dome 

Still  made  liis  house  the  wandering 
stranger's  home : 


Yet  still  the  kindness,  from  a  thirst  of 

praise, 
Prov'd   the  vain    flourish  of  expensive 

ease. 
The  pair  arrive :    the  liveried  servants 

wait ; 
Their  lord  receives  them  at  the  pom- 
pous gate. 
The  table  groans  with  costly  piles   of 

food, 
And  all  is  more  than  hospitably  good. 
Then  led  to  rest,  the  day's  long  toil  they 

drown. 
Deep  sunk  in  sleep,  and  silk,  and  heaps 

of  down. 

At  length  'tis  morn,  and  at  the  dawn  of 

day 
Along  the  wide  canals  the  zephyrs  play ; 
Fresh  o'er  the  gay  parterres  the  breezes 

creej). 
And   shake    the   neighboring   wood   to 

banish  sleep. 
Up  rise  the  guests,  obedient  to  the  call: 
An  earl}'  banquet  deckM  the  splendid 

hall; 
Kich   luscious    wine    a    golden    goblet 

grac'd. 
Which  the  kind  master  forc'd  the  guests 

to  taste. 
Then,   pleas'd  and   thankful,  from  the 

porch  they  go ; 
And,  but  the  landlord,  none  had  cause 

of  woe ; 
His    cup    was    vanish'd;    for   in  secret 

guise 
The  younger  guest  purloin'd  the  glitter- 
ing prize. 

As  one  who  spies  a  serpent  in  his  way, 
Glistening  and  basking  in  the  summer 
ray, 
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Disordered   stops   to    slum    the    danger 

near, 
Then  walks  with  faintness  on,  and  looks 

with  fear ; 
So  seem'd  the  sire ;  when  far  npon  the 

road. 
The    shining    spoil     his   wily    partner 

showed. 
He  stopp'd  with   silence,  walkM  with 

trembling  heart, 
And  much  he  wish'd,  but  durst  not  ask 

to  part : 
Murmuring  he  lifts  his  eyes,  and  thinks 

it  hard 
That  generous  actions  meet  a  base  re- 
ward. 

While  thus  they  pass,  the  sun  his  glory 

shrouds. 
The  changing  skies  hang  out  their  sable 

clouds ; 
A  sound   in  air  presag'd    approaching 

rain, 
And  beasts   to    covert  scud  across  the 

plain. 
Warn'd  by  the  signs,  the  wandering  pair 

retreat. 
To  seek  for  shelter  at  a  neighboring  seat. 
'Twas  built  with  turrets,  on   a   rising 

ground. 
And  strong,  and  large,  and  unimprov'd 

around ; 
Its  ownei*'s  temper,  timorous  and  severe. 

Unkind  and  griping,  caus'd  a  desert 
there. 

As  near  the  miser's  heavy  doors  they 
drew. 

Fierce  rising  gusts  with  sudden  fury 
blew ; 

The  nimble  lightning  niixM  with  show- 
ers began, 


And  o'er  their  heads  loud  rolling  thun- 
der ran. 

Here  long  they  knock,  but  knock  or  call 
in  vain. 

Driven  by  the  wind,  and  batter'd  by  the 
rain. 

At  length  some  pity  warm*d  the  master's 
breast 

('Twas  then  his  threshold  first  receiv'd 
a  guest). 

Slow  creaking  turns  the  door  with  jeal- 
ous care. 

And  half  he  welcomes  in  the  shivering 
pair; 

One  frugal  fagot  lights  the  naked  walls. 

And  nature's  fervor  thi'ough  their  limbs 
recalls : 

Bread  of  the  coarsest  sort,  with  eager 
wine. 

Each  hardly  granted,  serv'd  them  both 
to  dine ; 

And  when  the  tempest  first  appeared  to 
cease, 

A  ready  warning  bid  them  part  in  peace. 

With  still  remark  the  pondering  hermit 
view'd 

In  one  so  rich,  a  life  so  poor  and  rude ; 

And  why  should  such,  within  himself 
he  cried, 

Lock  the  lost  wealth  a  thousand  want 
beside  ? 

But  what  new  marks  of  wonder  soon 
took  place 

In  every  settling  feature  of  his  face. 

When  from  his  vest  the  young  com- 
panion bore 

That  cup,  the  generous  landloid  own'd 
before. 

And  paid  profusely  with  the  precious 
bowl 

The  stinted   kindness    of  this   churlish 

soul  I 
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But  now  tlie  clouds  in  airj'  tumult  fly ; 

The  sun  emerging  opes  an  azure  sky ; 

A  fresher  green  the  smelling  leaves  dis- 
play, 

And,  glittering  as  they  tremble,  cheer 
the  day ; 

Tlie  weather  courts  tliem  from  the  poor 
retreat. 

And  the  glad  master  bolts  the  wary 
gate. 

Wliile  hence  they  walk,  the  pilgrim's 
bosom  wrought 

With  all  tlie  travail  of  uncertain  thought ; 

His  partner's  acts  without  their  cause 
appear, 

'Twas  there  a  vice,  and  seem'd  a  mad- 
ness here  : 

Detesting  that,  and  pitying  this,  he  goes, 

Lost  and  confounded  with  the  various 
shows. 

Now  niglit's  dim  shades  again  involve 

the  sky, 
Again  the   wanderers  want  a  place  to 

lie. 
Again   tliey  search,  and  find  a  lodging 

nigh  : 
The  soil  improv'd  around,  the  mansion 

neat. 
And  neither  poorly  low,  nor  idly  great : 
It  seem'd  to  si)eak  its  master's  turn  of 

mind, 
Content,  and  not  for  praise,  but  virtue 

kind. 

Hither  the    walkers    turn   with   weary 

feet. 
Then  bless  the  mansion,  and  the  master 

gleet : 
Their    greeting     fair     bestow'd,     with 

modest  guise. 


The  courteous  master  hears,  and  thus 
replies : 

"Without  a  vain,  without  a  grudging 

heart, 
To  him   who   gives  us  all,   I  yield   a 

part; 
From  him  you  come,  for  him  accept  it 

here, 
A  frank   and   sober,  more  than   costly 

cheer." 
He  spoke,  and  bid  the  welcome   table 

spread. 
Then  talk'd  of  virtue  till  the  time  of 

bed. 
When  the  grave  household  round  his 

hall  repair, 
Warn'd  by  a  bell,  and  close  the  hours 

with  prayer. 

At  length  the  world,  renewed  by  calm  re- 
pose. 

Was  strong  for  toil,  the  dappled  morn 
arose. 

Before  the  pilgrims  part,  the  younger 
crept 

Near  the  clos'd  cradle  where  an  infant 
slept. 

And  writh'd  his  neck :  the  landlord's 
little  pride, 

O  strange  return  I  grew  black,  and 
gasp'd,  and  died. 

Horror  of  horrors !  what  I  his  only  son  I 

How  look'd  our  hermit  when  the  fact 
was  done  ? 

Not  hell,  though  hell's  black  jaws  in 
sunder  part, 

And  breathe  blue  fire,  could  more  as- 
sault his  heart. 

ConfusVl,  and  struck  with  silence  at  the 
deed. 
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He  flies,  but,  trembling,  fails  to  fly  with 
speed ; 

Hi«  steps  the  youth  pursues :  the  coun- 
try lay 

Pei7)lex'd  with  roads,  a  servant  showM 
the  way : 

A  river  cross'd  the  path  ;  the  passage 
o'er 

Was  nice  to  iind ;  the  servant  trod  be- 
fore : 

Long  arms  of  oaks  an  open  bridge  sui> 
plied. 

And  deep  the  waves  beneath  the  bend- 
ing glide. 

The  youth,  who  seem'd  to  watch  a  time 
to  sin, 

Approach'd  the  careless  guide,  and 
thrust  him  in ; 

Plunging  he  falls,  and  rising  lifts  his 
head. 

Then  flashing  turns,  and  sinks  among 
the  dead. 


Wild,  sparkling   rage  inflames   the   fa- 
ther's eyes, 
He  bursts  the  bands  of  fear,  and  madly 

cries, 
"  Detested   wretch  I  "  —  but   scarce    his 

speech  began, 
Wlien  the  strange   partner   seem'd   no 

longer  man : 
His  youthful  face  grew  more  serenely 

sweet ; 
His  robe  turn'd  white,  and  flow'd  upon 

his  feet ; 
Fair  rounds  of  radiant  points  invest  his 

hair ; 
Celestial  odors  breathe  througli  i)urpled 

air ; 
And  wings,  whose  colors   glitterM   on 

the  day. 


Wide  at  his  back  their  gradual  plumes 

display. 
The  form  ethereal  bursts  upon  his  sight. 
And  moves  in  all  the  majesty  of  light. 

Though  loud  at  first  the  pilgrim's  pas- 
sion grew. 

Sudden  he  gaz'd,  and  wist  not  what  to 
do; 

Surprise  in  secret  chains  his  words  sus- 
pends. 

And  ill  a  calm  his  settling  temper  ends. 

But  silence  here  the  beauteous  angel 
broke, 

The  voice  of  music  ravish' d  as  he  spoke. 

''  Thy  prayer,  thy  praise,  thy  life  to  vice 
unknown. 

In  sweet  memorial  rise  before  the 
throne ; 

These  charms,  success  in  our  bright  re- 
gion find. 

And  force  an  angel  down,  to  calm  tliy 
mind ; 

For   this,  commission'd,   I   forsook  the 

Nay,  cease  to  kneel  —  thy  fellow-servant 
I. 

*'  Then  know  tlie  truth  of  government 

divine, 
And  let  these    scruples   be    no    longer 

thine. 

"'The  Maker  justly  claims  that  world  he 

made. 
In  this  the  right  of  Providence  is  laid ; 
Its  sacred  majesty  through  all  depends 
On  using   second    means    to    work   his 

ends : 
1    'Tis    thus,    withdrawn     in     state     from 

human  eve, 
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Tlie  power  exerts  liis  attributes  on  high, 
Your  actions   uses,   nor    controls   vour 

will. 
And  bids  the  doubtinj^  sons  of  men  be 

still. 

'- What  strange  events  can  strike  witli 
more  surprise, 

Than  those  wliich  hxtely  struck  thy 
wondering  eyes  ? 

Yet  taught  l)y  these,  confess  th*  Al- 
mighty just. 

And  where  you  can't  unriddle,  learn  to 
trust  I 

''The   great,    vain    man,  who  far'd   on 

costlv  food, 
Whose  life  was  too  luxurious  to  be  good; 
Who  made  his  ivory  stands  with  goblets 

shine, 
And    forc'd    his     guests     to     morning 

draughts  of  wine. 
Has,  w^ith  the  cuj),  the  graceless  custom 

lost. 
And  still  he  welcomes,  but  with  less  of 

cost. 

"The  mean,  susj)icious  wretch,  whose 

bolted  door 
Ne'er  mov'd  in  duty  to   the  wandering 

poor ; 
With  him  1  left   the  cup,  to   teach  his 

mind 
That  Heaven  can  bless,  if  mortals  will 

be  kind. 
Conscious  of  wanting  worth,  he  views 

the  bowl. 
And  feels  compassion  touch  his  grateful 

soul. 
Thus  artists  melt  the  sullen  ore  of  lead, 
With    lieapiiig    c(»als   of   tire    upon   its 

head; 


In  the  kind  warmth  the  metal  learns  to 

glow, 
And  loose  from  dross,  the  silver  runs 

below. 

"  Long  had  our  pious  friend  in  virtue 

trod, 
Hut  now  the  child  half-wean'd  his  heart 

from  God  ; 
Child  of  his  age,  for  him  he  liv'd    in 

pain, 
And  measured  back  his  steps  to  earth 

again. 
To  what  excesses  had  this  dotage  run  ! 
But  God,  to  save  the  father,  took  tlie 

son. 
To  all  but  thee,  in  fits  lie  seemM  to  go. 
And    'twas    mv   ministrv    to   deal   the 

blow. 
The  poor  fond  parent,  humbled  in  the 

dust. 
Now  owns  in  t<3ars  the  punishment  was 

just. 

"But  how  had  all  his  fortune  felt   a 

wrack. 
Had  that  false  servant  sped  in  safety 

back! 
This  night  his  treasured  heaps  he  meant 

to  steal. 
And  what  a  fund  of  charity  would  fail  I 

'*Thus  Heaven  instructs  thy  mind:  this 

trial  o'er. 
Depart  in  peace,  resign,  and  sin  no  more." 

On   soundiug   pinions   here   the  youth 

withdrew. 
The  sage  stood  wondering  as  the  seraph 

Hew. 
Thus  look'd  Elisha,  when,  to  mount  on 

high, 
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His   master   took    the    chariot   of    the 

sky; 
The    fiery    pomp    ascending    left    the 

view ; 
The  i)rophet  gaz'd,  and  wish'd  to  follow 

too. 


The  bending  hermit  here  a  prayer  begun, 
"Lord!  as  in  heaven,  on  earth  thy  will 

be  done ! " 
Then  gladly  turning,  sought  his  ancient 

I)lace, 
And  pass'd  a  life  of  piety  and  peace. 


OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 
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LETTER    FROM     GOLDSMITH    TO    HIS 

MOTHER. 

To  Mrs.  Anne  Goldsmith,  Balltmahon,  17r>l. 

My  DEAR  Mother, — 

If  you  will  sit  down  and  calmly  listen 
to  what  I  say,  you  shall  be  fully  re- 
solved in  every  one  of  those  many  ques- 
tions you  have  asked  me.  I  Avent  to 
Cork  and  converted  my  liorse,  wliich  you 


prize  so  mucli  higlier  than  Fiddleback, 
into  cash,  took  my  passage  in  a  ship 
bound  for  America,  and,  at  tlie  same 
time,  paid  the  captain  for  my  freiglit 
and  fill  the  other  expenses  of  my  voy- 
age. But  it  so  happened  that  the  wind 
did  not  answer  for  three  weeks ;  and  you 
know,  mother,  that  I  could  not  com- 
mand the  elements.  My  misfortune  was 
that  when  the  wind  served  I  happened 
to  be  with  a  party  in  the  country,  and 
my  friend  the  captain  never  inquired 
after  me,  but  set  sail  with  as  much  in- 
difference as  if  I  had  been  on  board. 
The  remainder  of  my  time  I  employed 
in  the  city  and  its  environs,  viewing 
everything  curious  ;  and  you  know  no 
one  can  starve  while  he  has  money  in 
his  pocket. 

Reduced,  however,  to  my  last  two 
guineas,  I  began  to  think  of  my  dour 
mother  and  friends  whom  I  had  left  be- 
hind me,  and  so  bought  that  generous 
beast  Fiddleback,  and  made  adieu  to 
Cork  with  only  live  shillings  in  my 
pocket.  This  to  be  sure  was  but  a  scanty 
allowance  for  man  and  horse  towards  a 
journey  of  above  a  hundred  miles;  but 
I  did  not  despair,  for  I  knew  I  must  find 
friends  on  the  road. 
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I  recollected  particularly  an  old  and 
faithful  acquaintance  I  made  at  college, 
who  had  often  and  earnestly  pressed  me 
to  spend  a  summer  with  him,  and  he 
lived  but  eight  miles  from  Cork.  Tliis 
circumstance  of  vicinity  he  would  ex- 
patiate on  to  me  with  peculiar  emphasis. 
"  We  shall,"  says  he,  "enjoy  the  delights 
of  both  city  and  country,  and  you  shall 
command  ray  stable  and  my  purse." 

However,  upon  the  way,  I  met  a  poor 
woman  all  in  tears,  who  told  me  her 
husband  had  been  arrested  for  a  debt  he 
was  not  able  to  pay,  and  that  his  eight 
children  must  now  starve,  bereaved  as 
they  were  of  his  industry,  which  had 
been  their  only  support.  1  thought  my- 
self at  home,  being  not  far  from  my 
good  friend's  house,  and  therefore  parted 
with  a  moiety  of  all  my  store  ;  and  pray, 
mother,  ought  I  not  to  have  given  her 
the  otlier  half-crown,  for  what  she  got 
would  be  of  little  use  to  her? — How- 
ever, I  soon  arrived  at  the  mansion  of 
my  affectionate  friend,  guarded  by  the 
vigilance  of  a  huge  mastiff,  who  flew  at  me, 
and  would  have  torn  me  to  pieces  but 
for  the  assistance  of  a  woman,  whose 
countenance  was  not  less  grim  than  that 
of  the  dog ;  yet  she  with  great  humanity 
relieved  me  from  the  jaws  of  this  Cer- 
berus, and  was  prevailed  on  to  carry  up 
my  name  to  her  master. 

Without  suffering  me  to  wait  long, 
my  old  friend,  who  was  tlien  recovering 
from  a  severe  fit  of  sickness,  came  down 
in  his  niglit-caj),  niglit-gown,  and  slip- 
pers, and  embraced  me  with  the  most 
cordial  welcome,  showed  me  in,  and, 
after  giving  me  a  history  of  his  indispo- 
sition, assured  nie  tliat  he  considered 
himself  peculiarly   fortunate  in   having 


under  his  roof  the  man  he  most  loved  on 
earth,  and  whose  stay  with  him  must, 
above  all  things,  contribute  to  his  per- 
fect recovery.  I  now  repented  sorely  I 
had  not  given  the  poor  woman  the  other 
half-crown,  as  I  thought  all  my  bills  of 
humanity  would  be  punctually  answered 
by  this  worthy  man.  I  revealed  to  him 
my  whole  soul ;  1  opened  to  him  all  my 
distresses ;  and  freely  owned  that  i  had 
but  one  half-crown  in  my  pocket :  but 
that  now,  like  a  ship  after  weathering 
out  the  storm,  I  considered  myself  secure 
in  a  safe  and  hospitable  harbor.  He 
made  no  answer,  but  walked  about  the 
room  rubbing  his  hands  as  one  in  deep 
study.  This  I  imputed  to  the  sympa- 
thetic feelings  of  a  tender  heart,  which 
increased  my  esteem  for  him,  and,  as 
that  increased,  I  gave  the  most  favorable 
interpretation  in  his  silence.  I  con- 
strued it  into  delicacy  of  sentiment,  as 
if  he  dreaded  to  wound  my  pride  by  ex- 
pressing his  commiseration  in  words, 
leaving  his  generous  conduct  to  speak 
for  itself. 

It  now  approached  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  as  I  had  eaten  no  break- 
fast, and  as  my  spirits  were  raised,  my 
apj)etite  for  dinner  grew  uncommonly 
keen.  At  length  the  old  woman  came 
into  the  room  with  two  plates,  one  spoon, 
and  a  dirty  cloth,  which  she  laid  upon 
tlie  table.  This  appearance,  without  in- 
creasing my  spirits,  did  not  diminish  my 
appetite.  My  protectress  soon  returned 
with  a  small  bowl  of  sago,  a  small  por- 
ringer of  sour  milk,  a  loaf  of  stale  brown 
bread,  and  the  heel  of  an  old  cheese 
all  over  crawling  with  mites.  My  friend 
apologized  that  his  illness  obliged  him 
to  live  on  slops,  and  tluit  better  fare  was 
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not  in  the  house ;  observing,  at  the  same 
time,  that  a  milk  diet  was  certainly  the 
most  liealthfiil ;  and  at  eight  o'clock  he 
again  recommended  a  regular  life,  de- 
claring that  for  his  part  he  would  lie 
down  with  the  lamb  and  rise  with  the 
lark.  My  hunger  was  at  this  time  so 
exceedingly  sharp  that  I  wished  for  an- 
other slice  of  the  loaf,  but  was  obliged 
to  go  to  bed  without  even  that  refresh- 
ment. 

This  lenten  entertainment  I  had  re- 
ceived made  me  resolve  to  depart  as 
soon  as  possible ;  accordingly  next  morn- 
ing, when  I  spoke  of  going,  he  did  not 
oppose  my  resolution ;  he  rather  com- 
mended my  design,  adding  some  very 
sage  counsel  upon  the  occasion.  '*To 
be  sure,"  said  he,  "  the  longer  you  stay 
away  from  your  mother  the  more  you 
will  grieve  her  and  your  other  friends ; 
and  possibly  they  are  already  afflicted  at 
hearing  of  this  foolish  expedition  you 
have  made."  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
and  without  any  hope  of  softening  such 
a  sordid  heart,  I  again  renewed  tlie  tale 
of  my  distress,  and  asking  ''how  he 
thought  I  could  travel  above  a  hundred 
miles  upon  one  half-crown  ?"  I  begged 
to  borrow  a  single  guinea,  which  I  as- 
sured him  should  be  repaid  with  thanks. 
^'And  you  know,  sir,"  said  I,  "it  is  no 
more  than  I  have  often  done  for  vou." 
To  which  he  firmly  answered,  ''  Why, 
look  you,  Mr.  Goldsmith,  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there ;  I  have  paid  you  all  you 
ever  lent  me,  and  this  sickness  of  mine 
has  left  me  bare  of  cash.  But  T  have 
bethought  myself  of  a  convtn'ance  for 
vou ;  sell  vour  horse,  and  I  will  furnish 
you  with  a  much  bettor  one  to  ride  on.*' 
I  readily  grasped  at  this  proposal,  and 


begged  to  see  the  nag ;  on  which  he  led 
me  to  his  bed-chamber,  and  from  under 
the  bed  he  pulled  out  a  stout  oak  stick. 
"Here  he  is,"  said  he;  "take  this  in  vour 
hand,  and  it  will  carrv  vou  to  vour 
mother  with  more  safety  than  such  a 
horse  as  you  ride  "  I  was  in  doubt, 
when  I  got  it  into  my  hand,  whether  I 
should  not,  in  the  first  place,  apply  it  to 
his  pate ;  but  a  rap  at  the  street  door 
made  the  wretch  fly  to  it,  and  when  I 
returned  to  the  parlor,  he  introduced 
me,  as  if  nothing  of  the  kind  had  hap- 
pened, to  the  gentleman  who  entered,  as 
Mr.  Goldsmith,  his  most  ingenious  and 
worthy  friend,  of  whom  he  had  so  often 
heard  him  speak  with  rapture.  T  could 
scarcely  compose  myself;  and  must  have 
betrayed  indignation  in  my  mien  to  the 
stranger,  who  was  a  counsellor  at  law 
in  the  neighborhood,  a  man  of  engaging 
aspect  and  polite  address. 

After  spending  an  hour,  he  asked  my 
friend  and  me  to  dine  with  him  at  his 
house.  This  1  declined  at  first,  as  I 
wished  to  have  no  further  communica- 
tion with  my  hospitable  friend ;  but  at 
the  solicitation  of  both  I  at  last  con- 
sented, determined  as  I  was  by  two  mo- 
tives :  one,  that  I  was  prejudiced  in  favor 
of  the  looks  and  manner  of  the  counsel- 
lor ;  and  the  otlier,  that  I  stood  in  need 
of  a  comfortable  dinner.  And  there, 
indeed,  I  found  everything:  that  I  could 
wish,  abundance  without  profusion,  and 
elegance  without  affectation.  In  the 
evening,  when  my  old  friend,  who  had 
eaten  very  plentifully  at  his  neighlxu's 
table,  but  talked  again  of  lying  <lo\vn 
with  the  lamb,  made  a  motion  to  me  for 
retiring,  our  generous  host  rec] nested  1 
should  take  a  bed  witli  him,  upon  which 
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I  plainly  told  my  old  friend  that  lie 
might  go  home  and  take  care  of  the 
horse  he  had  given  me,  but  that  I  should 
never  re-enter  his  doors.  He  went  away 
with  a  laugh,  leaving  me  to  add  this  to 
the  other  little  things  the  counsellor  al- 
ready knew  of  his  plausible  neighbor. 

And  now,  my  dear  mother,  I  found 
sufficient  to  reconcile  me  to  all  mv  fol- 
lies ;  for  here  I  spent  three  whole  days. 
The  counsellor  had  two  sweet  girls  to 
his  daughters,  who  played  enchantingly 
on  the  harpsiciiord ;  and  yet  it  was  but 
a  melancholy  pleasure  I  felt  the  first 
time  I  heard  them ;  for  that  being  the 
first  time  also  that  either  of  them  had 
touched  the  instrument  since  their 
mother's  death,!  saw  the  tears  in  silence 
trickle  down  their  father's  cheeks.  1 
every  day  endeavored  to  go  away,  but 
every  day  was  pressed  and  obliged  to 
stay.  On  my  going,  the  counsellor  of- 
fered me  his  purse,  with  a  horse  and 
servant  to  convey  me  home ;  but  the 
latter  I  declined,  and  only  took  a  guinea 
to  bear  my  necessary  expenses  on  the 
road.  Oliveu  Goldsmith. 
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THE    TRAVELLER. 

Remote,  unfriended,  melancholv,  slow. 
Or  by  the    lazy  Sclield,  or  wandering 

"   Po; 
Or  onward,  where  the  rude  Carinthian 

boor 
Against  the  houseless  stranger  shuts  the 

door  ; 
Or   where    Campania's    plain    forsaken 

lies, 
A  weary  waste  expanding  to  the  skies: 
Where  'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to 

see. 


My  heart  untravell'd  fondly  turns  to 
thee : 

Still  to  mv  brother  turns,  with  ceaseless 
pain, 

And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthen- 
ing chain. 

Eternal  blessings  crown  my  earliest 

friend. 
And  round  his  dwelling  guardian  saints 

attend : 
Blest  be  that  spot,  where  cheerful  guests 

retire 
To  pause  from  toil,  and  trim  their  even- 
in  gf  fire : 
Blest  that  abode,  where  want  and  pain 

repair, 
And  every  stranger  finds  a  ready  chair : 
Blest  be  those  feasts  with  simple  plenty 

crown  M, 
Where  all  the  ruddy  family  around 
Laugh  at  the  jests  or  pranks  that  never 

fail, 
Or  sigh  with  pity  at  some  mournful  tale ; 
Or  j)ress   the   bashful   stranger   to   his 

food. 
And  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good. 

But  me,  not  destin'd  such  delights  to 

share. 
My  i)rime  of  life  in  wandering  spent  and 

care ; 
Im])eird,  with  steps  unceasing,  to  pursue 
Some  fleeting  good,  that  mocks  me  with 

the  view  ; 
That,  like  the  circle  bounding  earth  and 

skies. 
Allures  from  far,  yet,  as  T  follow,  flies ; 
Mv   fortune   leads   to   traverse    realms 

alone. 
And  find  no  spot  of  all  the  world  my 

own. 
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E'en  now,  where  Alpine  solitudes  as- 
cend, 

I  sit  nie  down  a  pensive  hour  to  spend ; 

And  plae'd  on  high  above  the  storm's 
career, 

Look  downward  where  an  hundred 
realms  appear; 

Lakes,  forests,  cities,  plains  extending 
wide. 

The  pomp  of  kings,  the  shepherd's  hum- 
bler pride. 

When  thus  (Creation's  charms  around 
combine. 

Amidst  the  store,  sliould  thankless  Pride 
rejnne  ? 

Say,  should  the  philosophic  miiid  disdain 

That  good  which  makes  each  humbler 
bosom  vain? 

Let  school-taught  pride  dissemble  all  it 
can, 

These  little  things  are  great  to  little 
man; 

And  wiser  he,  whose  sympathetic  mind 

Exults  in  all  tlie  good  of  all  mankind. 

Ye  glittering  towns,  with  wealtli  and 
splendor  crown'd ; 

Ye  fields,  where  summer  spreads  pro- 
fusion round  ; 

Ye  lakes,  whose  vessels  catch  the  busy 
gale ; 

Ye  bending  swains,  that  dress  the  flow- 
ery vale  ; 

For  me  youi*  tributary  stores  combine : 

Creation's  heir,  the  world,  the  world  is 
mine. 

As  some  lone  miser,  visiting  his  store. 
Bends  at  his  treiusure,  counts,  recounts 

it  o'er; 
Hoards  after  hoards  his  rising  ra])tmes 

lill. 


Yet  still  lie  sighs,  for  hoards  aie  want- 
ing still ; 
Thus   to    my  l)reast  alternate  passions 

rise. 
Pleased  with  each  good  that  Heaven  to 

man  supplies; 
Yet  oft   a   sigh   prevails,    and  sorrows 

fall. 
To   see    the   hoard  of  human   bliss   so 

small ; 
And  oft  I  wish,  amidst  the  scene,  to  find 
Some  spot  to  real  happiness  consign'd. 
Where  my  worn  soul,  each   wandering 

hope  at  rest, 
May   gather    bliss   to   see    my   fellows 

blest. 

Hut  where  t^^  find  that  happiest  si)ot 

below. 
Who   can  direct,  when   all  pretend    to 

know  ? 
The    shudd'ring    tenant    of    the    frigid 

zone 
Boldly  ])roclaims  that  happiest  spot  his 

own  ; 
Extols  the  treasures  of  liis  storm  v  seas. 
And   his   long   nights    of    revelry   and 

ease  ; 
The  naked  negro,  })anting  at  the  line. 
Boasts  of  liis  golden  sands  and  i)alniy 

wine, 
Bjisks  in  the  glare,  or  stems   the   t(*j)id 

wave, 
And  thanks  his  gods  for  all   the   good 

thev  <xave. 
Such  is  the  patriot's  boast,  where'er  we 

roam. 
His  first,  best  country,  ever  is  at  lionie. 
And  yet,  perhaps,  if  countries  wo  coin- 

l)are. 
And  «*siiniate  the  blessings  which   they 

share. 
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Though  patriots  flatter,,  still  shall  wis- 
dom find 

An  equal  portion  dealt  to  all  mankind; 

As  different  good,  by  art  or  nature 
given. 

To  different  nations  makes  their  bless- 
ing even. 

Nature,  a  mother  kind  alike  to  all, 

Still  grants  her  bliss  at  labor's  earnest 
call ; 

With  food  as  well  the  peasant  is  sup- 
plied 

On  Idra\s  cliffs  as  Arno's  shelvy  side ; 

And  though  the  rocky-crested  summits 
frown. 

These  rocks,  by  custom,  turn  to  beds  of 
down. 

From  art  more  various  are  the  blessings 
sent ; 

Wealth,  conniierce,  honor,  liberty,  con- 
tent. 

Yet  these  each  other's  power  so  strcmg 
contest, 

That  either  seems  destructive  of  the  rest. 

Where  wealth  and  freedom  reign,  con- 
tentment fails ; 

And  honor  sinks  where  commerce  long 
prevails. 

Hence  every  state,  to  one  lov'd  blessing 
prone, 

Conforms  and  models  life  to  that  alone. 

Each  to  the  favorite  happiness  attends. 

And  si)urns  the  plan  that  aims  at  other 
ends  : 

Till  carried  U)  excess  in  each  domain. 

This  favorite  good  begets  j)eculiar  pain. 

But  let  us  try  these  truths  with  closer 
eyes, 
And  trace  them  through  the  prospect  as 
it  lies : 


Here  for  a  while  my  proper  cares  re- 
sign'd. 

Here  let  me  sit  in  sorrow  for  mankind  ; 

lAke  yon  neglected  shrub  at  random 
cast, 

That  shades  the  steep,  and  sighs  at 
everv  blast. 

Far  to  the  right,  where  Apennine  as- 
cends. 

Bright  as  the  summer,  Italy  extends, 

Its  uplands  sloping  deck  the  mountain's 
side. 

Woods  over  woods  in  gay  theatric 
pride  ; 

While  oft  some  temple's  mould'ring 
tops  between 

With  venerable  grandeur  mark  the 
scene. 

Could    nature's    bounty  satisfy    the 

breast, 
The  sons  of  Italy  were  surely  blest. 
Whatever  fruits  in  different  climes  are 

ftmnd, 
That  i)roudly  rise,  or  humbly  court  the 

ground  ; 
AVhatever   blooms  in  torrid   tracts  ap- 

j)ear. 
Whose  bright  succession  decks  the  va- 
ried year ; 
Whateversweets  salute  the  northern  sky 
With  vernal  lives,  that  blossom  but  to 

die  ; 
These  here  disporting  own  the  kindred 

soil. 
Nor  asks  luxuriance  from  the  planter's 

toil ; 
While  sea-born  gales  their  gelid  wings 

expand 
To  winnow  fragrance  round  the  smiling 

land. 
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But  small  the  bliss  that  sense  alone  '  By  arts,  the  splendid  wrecks  of  former 

bestows,  ,  pride ;    . 
And   sensual   bliss   is    all    the    nation  ,  From  these  the  feeble  heart  and  long- 
knows.  ,                fall'n  mind 
In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appear.  An  easy  compensation  seem  to  find. 
Man  seems  the  only  growth  that  dwin-  '  Here  may  be  seen,  in  bloodless  pomp 

dies  here.  arrav'd. 

Contrasted  faults  through  all  his  man-  |  The  paste-board  triumph  and  the  caval- 

ners  reign  ;  cade ; 

Though  poor,  luxurious ;    though  sub-  Processions  form'd  for  piety  and  love, 

missive,  vain  ;  ;  A  mistress  or  a  saint  in  every  grove. 

Though  grave,  yet  trifling  ;  zealous,  yet  By  sports  like  these  are  all   their  cares 

untrue ;  '  beguird. 

And  e'en  in  penance  planning  sins  anew.  '  The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child  ; 

All  evils  here  contaminate  the  mind,  '  Each  nobler  aim,  represt  by  long  con- 
That  opulence  departed  leaves  behind ;  trol. 

For  wealth  was  theirs,  not  far  remov'd  I  Nowsinks  at last,orfeebly  mans  the  soul; 

the  date.  While  low  delights  succeeding  fast  be- 
When     commerce     proudly    flourished  i  hind, 

through  the  stale  ;  !  In  happier  meanness  occupy  the  mind: 

At  her  command  the  palace  learnt  to  '  As  in  those  domes,  where   Caesars  once 

rise,  I  bore  sway. 

Again  the  long-fall'n  column  sought  the  i  Defac'd  by  time  and  tott'ring  in  decay, 

skies ;  I  There  in  the  ruin,  heedless  of  the  dead. 

The  canvas  glow'd  beyond  eVn  Natiu-e  |  The  shelter-seeking  peasant  builds  his 

warm,  i  shed : 

The  pregnant  quarry  teemM  with  hu-  '  And,  wondering   man  could   want  the 

man  form.  '  larger  pile, 

Till,  more  unsteady  than   the  southern  i  Exults,  and  owns  his    cottage   with   a 


gale,  smile. 

Commerce  on  other  shores  display \1  her    ! 

sail ;  '        Mv  soul  turn  from  them,  turn  we  to 


While  naught  remainM  of  all  that  riches  survey 

gave,  I    Where  rougher  climes  a  nobler  race  dis- 

But  towns  unmann'd,  and  lords  without  '                 P'*KV<. 

a  slave :  Where    the  bleak    Swiss    their   sturmv 

And  late  the  nation  found  with  fruitless  mansion  tread, 

skill  And  force   a    churlish    soil    for   scant v 

Its  former  strength  was  but  plethoric  ill.  bread  ; 

No  product  here  the  barren  hills  afford. 

Yet,  still  the  loss  of  wealth  is   here  But  man  and  steel,  the  soldier  and   his 

supplied  sword. 
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No   vernal   blooms   their   torpid   rocks 

array, 
But  winter  lingering  chills  the  lap   of 

May; 
No  zephyr  fondly  sues  the  mountain's 

breast, 
But  meteors  glare,  and  stormy  glooms 

invest. 

Yet  still,  e'en  here,  content  can  spread 

a  charm. 
Redress  tlie  clime,  and  all  its  rage  dis- 
arm. 
Though  poor  the  peasant's  hut,  his  feasts 

tho'  small. 
He  sees  his  little  lot  the  lot  of  all ; 
Sees  no  contiguous  ])alace  rear  its  head 
To  shame  the  meanness  of  his  humble 

shed ; 
No  costly  lord  the  sumptuous  banquet 

deal 
To  make  him  loath  his  vegetable  meal : 
But  calm,  and  bred  in  ignorance  find  toil. 
Each  wish  contracting,  fits  him   to  the 

soil. 
Cheerful  at  morn,  he  wakes  from  short 

repose. 
Breathes  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  he 

goes; 
With  i)atient  angle  trolls  the  finny  deep, 
Or  drives  his  ventVous  j)lough-share  to 

the  steep ; 
Or   seeks    the    den    where    snow-tracks 

mark  the  way. 
And  drags  the?   struggling  savage  into 

day. 
At  night  returning,  every  labor  sjied. 
He  sits  him  down  the  monarch  of  a  shed; 
Smiles  by  his  cheerful  fire,  and  round 

surveys 
His  children's  looks,  that  brighten  at  the 

blaze ; 


While  liis  lov'd  partner,  boastful  of  her 

hoard, 
Displays    her    cleanly    platter   on    the 

board : 
And  haply  too,  some   pilgrim,  thither 

led. 
With  many  a  tale  repays  the  nightly 

bed. 

Thus  every  good  his  native  wilds  im- 
part. 

Imprints  the  patriot  passion  on  his  heart; 

And  e'en  those  ills,  that  round  his  man- 
sion rise, 

Enhance  the  bliss  his  scanty  fund  sup* 
plies.  • 

Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  con- 
forms, 

And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to 
the  storms ; 

And  as  a  child,  when  scaring  sounds 
molest. 

Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  mother's 
breast. 

So  the  loud  torrent,  and  the  whirlwind's 
roar. 

But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains 
more. 

Such  are  the  charms  to  barren  states 

assign 'd ; 
Their  wants  but  few,  their  wishes  all 

confin'd. 
Yet  let  them  only  share  the  praises  due. 
If  few  tlieir  wants,  their  pleasures  are 

but  few ; 
For   every   want    that   stimulates    the 

breast, 
Becomes  a  source  of  pleasure  when  re- 

drest. 
Whence  from  such  lands  each  pleasing 

science  flies, 
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Then  first  excites  desire,  and  then  suf)- 
plies  : 

Unknown  to  them,  when  sensual  plea- 
sures cloy. 

To   fill   the   languid   i>ause    with   finer 

joy ; 
Unknown  those  powers  that  raise  the 

soul  to  flame, 
Catch  every  nerve,  and  vibrate  through 

the  frame. 
Tlieir  level  life  is  but  a  mouldering  fire, 
UnquenchM  by  want,  unfann'd  by  strong 

desire ; 
Unfit  for  raptures,  or,  if  raptures  cheer 
On  some  high  festival  of  once  a  year, 
In  wild  excess  the  -vulgar  breast  takes 

fire. 
Till,  buried  in  debauch,  the  bliss  expire. 

But  not  their  joys  alone  thus  coarsely 

flow  : 
Their  morals,  like  their  pleasures,  are 

but  low. 
For,  as  refinement  stops,  from  sire  to 

son 
UnalterM,  unimj)rov'd  the  manners  run; 
And  love's  and  friendshii)*8  finely  point- 
ed dart 
Fall  blunte<l  from  each  indurated  heart. 
Some  sterner  virtues  o'er  the  mountain's 

breast 
May  sit,  like  falcons  cowering  on  the 

nest ; 
But  all  the  gentler  morals,  such  as  l>lay 
Thro'  life's  more    cultur'd  walks,  and 

charm  the  way, 
These,  far  disjiers'd  on  timorous  pinions 

To  sport  and  flutter  in  a  kinder  sky. 

To  kinder  skies,  where  gentler  man-    | 
ners  reign,  [ 


I  turn;  and  France  displays  her  bright 
domain. 

Gay  sprightly  laiid  of  mirth  and  social 
ease, 

Pleas'd  with  thvself,  whom  all  the  world 
can  please. 

How  often   have    I    led    thy    sportive 
choir. 

With  tuneless  pipe,  beside  the  murmur- 
ing Loire? 

Where  shading  elms  along  the  margin 
grew. 

And  freshen'd  from  the  wave  the  zei)hyr 
flew ; 

And   haply,    though    my   harsh    touch 
falt'ring  still, 

But  mock'd  all  tune,  and  marr'd  the 
dancer's  skill ; 

Yet  would  the  village  praise  my  won- 
drous power. 

And  dance,  forgetful  of  the  noon-tide 
hour. 

Alike  all  ages.     Dames  of  ancient  days 

Have   led   their   children    through   the 
mirthful  maze, 

And  the  gay  graiuLsire,  skill'd  in  gestic 
lore. 

Has  frisk'd  beneath  the  burden  of  three- 
score. 

So  blest  a  life  these  thoughtless  realms 

display, 
Thus  idlv  busv  rolls  their  world   awiiv: 
Theirs  are  those  arts  that  mind  to  mind 

endear. 
For    honor    forms    the    social    temj^T 

here. 
Honor,   that    praise   which   leal   merit 

gains, 
Or  e'en  ima<?inarv  worth  obtains. 
Here  i)asses  current;  pai<l  from  hand  to 

hand. 
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It  shifts  in   splendid  traffic  round  the 

land ; 
From  courts  to  camps,  to   cottages   it 

strays, 
And  all  are  taught  an  avarice  of  praise  ; 
They  please,  are  pleas'd,  they  give  to 

get  esteem, 
Till,  seeming  blest,  they  grow  to  what 

they  seem. 

But  while  this  softer  art  their  bliss 
supi)lies, 

It  gives  their  follies  also  room  to  rise ; 

For  praise  too  dearly  lov'd,  or  warmly 
sought. 

Enfeebles  all  internal  strength  of 
thought. 

And  the  weak  soul,  within  itself  un- 
blest. 

Leans  for  all  })leasure  on  another's 
breast. 

Hence  ostentation  here,  with  tawdry 
art. 

Pants  for  the  vulgar  praise  which  fools 
imi)art ; 

Here  vanity  assumes  her  pert  grimace. 

And  trims  her  robes  of  frieze  with  cop- 
per lace  ; 

Here  beggar  pride  defrauds  her  daily 
cheer. 

To  boast  one  splendid  banquet  once  a 
vear : 

The  mind  still  turns  where  shifting 
fashion  draws. 

Nor  weighs  the  solid  worth  of  self-ap- 
plause. 

To  men  of  other  minds  my  fancy  flies, 
EmbosoniM  in  the  deep  where  Holland 

lies. 
Methinks  her  patient  sons   before   me 

stand, 


Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the 

land, 
And  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide, 
Lift  the  tall  rampire's  artificial  pride. 
Onward  methinks,  and  diligently  slow, 
The  firm  connected  bulwark  seems  to 

grow  ; 
Spreads  its  long  arms  amidst  the  watery 

roar. 
Scoops  out  an  empire,  and  usurps  the 

shore. 
While  tlie  pent  ocean  rising  o'er  the  pile. 
Sees  an  amphibious  world  beneath  him 

smile ; 
The   slow   canal,  the   yellow-blossom'd 

'  vale, 
The  willow-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sail. 
The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain, 
A  new  creation  rescued  from  his  reign. 

Thus  while  around  the  wave-subjected 

soil 
Impels  the  native  to  repeated  toil, 
Industrious  habits  in  each  bosom  reign. 
And  industry  begets  a  love  of  gain. 
Hence  all  the  good  from  oi)ulence  that 

springs. 
With  all  those  ills  superfluous  treasure 

brings. 
Are   here  display'd.     Their  much-lov'd 

wealth  imparts 
Convenience,  plenty,  elegance,  and  arts ; 
lUit  view  them  closer,  craft  and  fraud 

appear. 
E'en  libertv  itself  is  barter'd  here. 
At  gold's  superior  charms  all  freedom 

flies. 
The  needy  sell  it,  and  the  rich  man  buys ; 
A  land  of  tyrants,  and  a  den  of  slaves. 
Here  wretches  seek  dishonorable  graves. 
And    calmly   bent,    to   servitude   con- 
form. 
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Dull  as  their  lakes  that  slumber  iu  the 
storm. 

Heavens  I  how  unlike  their  Belgic  sires 

of  old ! 
Rough,     poor,    content,    ungovernably 

bold ; 
War  in   each  breast,  and   freedom  on 

each  brow ; 
How  much  unlike  the  sons  of  Britain 

now ! 

Fir'd  at  the  sound,  my  genius  spreads 
her  wing. 

And  flies  wliere  Britain  courts  the  west- 
ern spring ; 

Where  lawns  extend  that  scorn  Arca- 
dian pride. 

And  brigliter  streams  than  fam'd  Hy- 
daspes  glide ; 

There  all  around  the  gentlest  breezes 
stray, 

There  gentle  music  melts  on  every 
s])ray : 

Creation's  mildest  charms  are  there  com- 
bin'd. 

Extremes  are  only  in  the  master's  mind  I 

St€rn  o'er  each  bosom  Reason  holds  her 
state 

With  daring  aims  irregularly  great ; 

Pride  in  their  port,  deiiance  in  their 
eve, 

I  see  the  lords  of  human-kind  i)ass  by ; 

Intent  on  high  designs,  a  thoughtful 
band. 

By  forms  unfashion'd  fresh  from  Na- 
ture's hand, 

Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  soul. 

True  to  imagin'd  right,  above  control. 

While  e'en  the  peasant  boasts  these 
rights  to  scan. 

And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  man. 


Thine,  Freedom,  thine  the  blessings 

pictur'd  here. 
Thine  are  those  charms  that  dazzle  and 

endear ; 
Too    blest   indeed,  were  such   without 

allov. 
But  foster'd  e'en  by  Freedom   ills  an- 
noy : 
That   independence    Britons  prize    too 

high, 
Keeps  man  from  man,  and  breaks  the 

social  tie : 
The  8elf-<lei)endent  lordlings  stand  alone. 
All  claims  that  bind  and  sweeten  life 

unknown ; 
Here    by    the    bonds   of  nature    feebly 

held. 
Minds  combat  minds,  repelling  and  iv- 

pell'd. 
Ferments  arise,  imprison'd  factions  roar, 
Represt    ambition  struggles  round  her 

shore. 
Till  over-wrought,  the  general  system 

feels, 
Its    motions    stop,    or    frenzy   lire  the 

wheels. 

Nor  this  the  worst.  As  nature's  ties 
decay. 

As  duty,  love,  and  honor  fail  to  sway. 

Fictitious  bonds,  the  bonds  of  wealth 
and  law. 

Still  gather  strength,  and  force  unwill- 
ing awe. 

Hence  all  obedience  bows  to  tln^e 
alone. 

And  talent  sinks,  and  merit  weeps  un- 
known : 

Till  time  may  come,  wIumi,  strii)t  of  all 
her  charms, 

The  land  of  si;holars,  and  the  nurse  of 
arms, 
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Where  noble  stems  transmit  the  patriot 

flame, 
Where   kings    have    toil'd,  and    poets 

wrote  for  fame, 
One  sink  of  level  avarice  shall  lie. 
And  scholars,  soldiers,  kings,  unhonor'd 

die. 

Yet  think  not,  thus  when  Freedom's 

ills  I  state, 
I  mean  to  flatter  kings,  or  court    the 

great ; 
Ye  powers  of  truth,  that  bid  my  soul 

aspire. 
Far  from  my  bosom  drive  the   low  de- 
sire ; 
And  thou,  fair  Freedom,  taught  alike  to 

feel 
The  rabble's  rage,   and  tyrant's  angry 

steel ; 
Thou  transitory  flower,  alike  undone 
By  proud  contempt,  or  favor's  fostering 

sun. 
Still    may    thy    blooms    the    changeful 

clime  endure. 
I  only  would  repress  them  to  secure ; 
For  just  experience  tells,  in  every  soil, 
That  those  that  think  must  govern  those 

that  toil : 
And  all  that  freedom's  highest  aims  can 

reach. 
Is  but  to  lay  proportion'd  loads  on  each. 
Ilence,  should  one  order  disproportion^! 

gr< » w. 
Its  double  weight  must  ruin  all  below. 

Oh  then,  how  blind  to  all  that  truth 

requires, 
Who    think    it    freedom    when    a    part 

aspires  I 
Calm   is    my  soul,  nor   apt   to    rise    iu 

arms. 


Except  when  fast  approaching  danger 

warms ; 
But  when  contending  chiefs  blockade 

the  throne. 
Contracting  regal  power  to  stretch  their 

own. 
When  I  behold  a  factious  band  agree 
To  call  it  freedom  when  themselves  are 

free  ; 
Each  wanton  judge  new  penal  statutes 

draw. 
Laws  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men  rule 

the  law ; 
The  wealth  of  climes,  where  savage  na- 
tions roam, 
Pillag'd  from  slaves  to  purchase  slaves 

at  home : 
Fear,  pity,  justice,  indignation  start. 
Tear  off  reserve,  and  bare  my  swelling 

heart ; 

Till    half    a    patriot,    half    a     coward 

grown, 
I  fly  from  petty  t}'rants  to  the  throne. 

Yes,  brother,  curse  with  me  that  bale- 
ful hour 

When  first  ambition  struck  at  regal 
power ; 

And  thus  polluting  honor  in  its  source, 

G«ave  wealth  to  sway  the  mind  with 
double  force. 

Have  we  not  seen,  round  Britain's  peo- 
pled shore. 

Her  useful  sons  exchang'd  for  useless 
ore? 

Seen  all  her  triumphs  but  destruction 
haste. 

Like  flaring  tapers  bright'ning  as  they 
waste ; 

Seen  opulence,  her  grandeur  to  main- 
tain, 

Lead  stern  <lepopulation  in  her  train. 
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And  over  fields  where  sciitterM  hamlets  Why  have  I  strayM  from  pleasure  and 

rose,  ':  repose. 

In  barren  solitary  jjomp  rej)ose?  To  seek  a  good   each  government  be- 

Have  we  Jiot  seen  at  pleasure's  lordly  '  stows? 

call,  I  In   every  government,  though   terrors 

The    smiling     long-fre<[uented    village  i  reign, 

fall?  1  Though  tyrant  kings,  or  tyrant  laws  re- 
Beheld   the   duteous   soji,  the   sire  de-  '  strain, 

cayM,  '  How  small  of  all  that  human  hearts  en- 

The  modest  matron,  and  the  blushing  '  dure, 

maid,  ;  That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause 

ForcM  from  their  homes,  a  melancholy  "  or  cure  ! 

train,  ,  Still   to  ourselves  in  every  place   con- 
To  traverse  climes  beyond  the  western  j  sign'd, 

main  ;  '.  Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find : 

Where  wild  Oswego  spreads  her  swamp  =  With    secret    course,   which    no    loud 

around,  j  storms  annoy. 

And    Niagara    stuns    with    thund'ring  ;  Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic 

sound  ?  I  joy. 

The  lifted  axe,  the  agonizing  wheel, 
Luke's  iron  crown,  and  Damien's  bed  of 
steel. 


E'en  now,  perhaps,  as  there  some  pil- 
grim strays, 
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Through   tangled  forests  and    through  I    To  men  remote  from  power  but  rarely 

dangerous  ways ;  ■  known. 

Where  beasts  with  man  divided  empire  j    Leave  reason,  faith,  and  conscience  all 

claim,  our  own. 

And  the  brown  Indian  marks  with  mur-  .' 

d'rous  aim  ; 

There,  while  above   the  giddy  tempest  ' 

flies,  I 
And  all  around  distressful  yells  arise.  Sweet  Auburn  I  loveliest  village  of  the 

The  pensive  exile,  bending  with  his  woe,  plain. 

To  stop  too  fearful,  and  too  faint  to  go,  '    Where  health   and  plenty   cheer'd   the 
Casts  a  long  look  where  England's  glo-  laboring  swain, 

ries  shine,  Wliere  smiling  si)ring  its  earliest  visit 

And  bids  his    bosom   sympathize  with  '  paid, 

mine.  '    And  parting  sunnner's  lingering  blooms 

delavM. 
Vain,  very  vain,  my  weary  search  to        Dear  lovely  bowers   of  innocence    and 

find  ease, 

That  ])liss   which  only   centres    in   the        Seats  of  my   youth,   when   every  s])ort 

mind:  c<»ul<l  please. 
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How    often    have    I    loiter'd   o'er   thy 

green, 
Where  humble  happiness  endear'd  each 

scene  I 
How   often   liave    I    pausM   on    every 

charm, 
The  sheltered  cot,  the  cultivated  farm, 
The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill, 
The    decent    church    that    topp'd   the 

neighb'ring  hill, 
The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath 

the  shade. 
For  talking  age  and  whispVing  lovers 

made  I 
How  often  have  I  bless'd  the    coming 

dav. 

When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to 
play. 

And  all  tlie  viUage  train,  from  labor 
free. 

Led  up  tlieir  sports  beneath  the  spread- 
ing tre(\ 

Wliile  many  a  j)astime  circled  in  the 
shade, 

Tlie  young  contending  as  the  old  sur- 
veyed ; 

And  many  a  gambol  frolickM  o'er  the 
ground. 

And  sleights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength 
went  round ; 

And  still  as  each  repeated  jjleaijure 
tirM, 

Succeeding  sports  the  mirthful  band  in- 
spired ; 

The  dancing  2)air  that  simply  sought 
renown, 

By  holding  out,  to  tire  «»ach  other 
down ; 

The  swain  mist  rustless  of  his  smutted 
face. 

While  secret  laughter  titterM  round  the 
place : 


The  bashful  virgin's  side-long  looks  of 

love, 
The  matron's  glance  that  would  those 

looks  reprove : 
These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  village  I 

sports  like  these. 
With  sweet  succession,  taught  e'en  toil 

to  please ; 
These  round  thy  bowers  their  cheerful 

influence  shed. 
These  were  thy  charms  —  but  all  these 

charms  are  fled  I 

Sweet  smiling  village,  loveliest  of  the 

lawn. 
Thy  sports  are  fled,  and  all  thy  charms 

withdrawn ; 
Amidst  thy  bowers  the  tyrant's  hand  is 

seen. 
And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  green  : 
One  ordy  master  grasps  the  whole  do- 
main. 
And  half  a   tillage  stints   thy  smiling 

plain ; 
No  more  thy  glassy  brook  reflects  the 

day. 
But,    chok'd    with     sedges,    works   its 

weedv  way ; 
Along  thy  glades,  a  solitary  guest. 
The  hollow-sounding  bittern  guards  its 

nest ; 
Amidst   thy  desert  walks  the  lapwing 

flies. 
And  tires    their   echoes  with  unvaried 

cries. 
Sunk  are  thy  bowers  in  shapeless  ruin 

all. 
And  the  long  grass  o'ertoi)s  the  mould'- 

ring  wall. 
And,    trembling,    shrinking    from    the 

spoiler's  hand. 
Far,  faraway  thy  children  Icaye  the  land. 
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111  fares  the  land,  to  hast'iiing  ills  a 
prey, 

Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men 
decay : 

Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may 
fade ; 

A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath 
has  made ; 

But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's 
pride, 

When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  sup- 
plied. 

A  time  tliere  was,  ere  England's 
griefs  began. 

When  every  rood  of  ground  maintain'd 
its  man ; 

For  him  light  labor  spread  her  whole- 
some store, 

Just  gave  what  life  required,  but  gave 
no  more : 

His  best  companions,  innocence  and 
health ; 

And  his  best  riches,  ignorance  of  wealth. 

But  times  are  alter'd ;  trade's  unfeel- 
ing train 

Usurp  the  land  and  dispossess  the  swain  ; 

Along  the  lawn,  where  scatter'd  ham- 
lets rose. 

Unwieldy  wealth,  and  cumb'rous  pomp 
repose ; 

And  everv  want  to  luxury  allied. 

And  every  pang  that  folly  i)ays  to  pride. 

Those  gentle  hours  that  plenty  bade  to 
bloom. 

Those  calm  desires  that  ask'd  but  little 
room. 

Those  healthful  sports  that  grac'd  the 
peaceful  scene, 

Liv'd  in  each  look,  and  brighten 'd  all 
the  green ; 


These,    far   departing,   seek    a    kinder 

shore, 
And  rural  mirth  and  manners  are  no 

more. 

Sweet  Auburn  !  parent  of  the  bliss- 
ful hour. 
Thy  glades  forlorn  confess  the  tyrant's 

power. 
Here,  as  I  take  my  solitary  rounds, 
Amidst  thy  tangling  walks,  and  ruiuM 

grounds. 
And,  many  a   year   elaps'd,  return    to 

view 
Where  once  the  cottage  stood,  the  liaw- 

thorn  grew. 
Remembrance  wakes  with  all  her  busy 

train, 
Swells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  i)ast 

to  j)ain. 

In    all    my    wand'rings    round    this 

world  of  care. 
In  all  my  griefs  —  and  God  has  giv'n 

my  share  — 
I   still  had   hopes   my  lat^^st   hours   to 

crown. 
Amidst  these  humble  bowers  to  lav  me 

down : 
To    husband    out    life's    taper   at   the 

close. 
And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting  by  re- 
pose ; 
J  still  had  hopes,  for  pride  attends  us 

still. 
Amidst  the  swains  to  show  mv  book- 

learn'd  skill. 
Around  my  fire  an    evening  group   to 

draw. 
And  tell  of  all  I  felt,  and  all  I  saw ; 
And,  as  a  hare  whom  hounds  and  horns 

pursue. 
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Pants  to  the  j:)lace  from  wlieiice  at  first 

lie  flew, 
I  still   had    hopes,  my    long    vexations 

pjust, 
Here  to   return  —  and  die  at  home    at 

last. 

O  blest  retirement,  friend  to  life's  de- 
cline. 

Retreats  from  care,  that  never  must  be 
mine. 

How  blest  is  he  who  crowns  in  shades 
like  these, 

A  youth  of  labor  with  an  age  of  ease  ; 

Who  quits  a  world  where  strong  temp- 
tations trv. 

And,  since  'tis  hard  to  combat,  learns  to 

fly! 

For  him  no  wretches,  born  to  work  and 

weej). 
Explore  the  mine,  or  temj:)t  the  dang'- 

rous  deep ; 
Nor  surly  i)()rter  stands  in  guilty  state, 
To  si)urn   imploring   famine   from   the 

gate  ; 
But  on  he  moves  to  meet  his  latter  end. 
Angels    around     befriending    Virtue's 

friend ; 
Sinks  t<»  the  grave  with  unperceiv'd  de- 
cay. 
While    resignation    gently    sh)pes    the 

^^'av ; 
And,  all    his    prosj)ects    bright'ning   to 

the  last. 
His  heaven  commences  ere  the  world  be 

past. 

Sweet  was  the    sound,  when    oft,  at 

evening's  close. 
Up  yonder  hill  the  village  murmur  rose  ; 
There,  as  I  ])ass'd  with  careless  steps 

and  slow. 


The  mingling  notes  came  soften'd  from 

below ; 
The  swain  responsive  as  the  milk-maid 

sung, 
The  sober  herd  that  low'd  to  meet  their 

young ; 
The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o'er  the 

pool, 
The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from 

school ; 
The  watch-dog's  voice  that   bay'd   the 

whispering  wind, 
And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  va- 
cant mind : 
These  all  in  sweet  confusion  sought  the 

shade. 
And  fiird  each  pause  the  nightingale 

had  made. 
But  now  the  sounds  of  population  fail. 
No  cheerfid  murmurs  fluctuate  in  the 

gale. 
No  busy  stei)s  the  grass-grown  footway 

tread. 
But  all  the  bloomy  flush  of  life  is  fled. 
All  but  yon  widow'd,  solitary  thing. 
That  feebly   bends   beside    the    plashy 

spring ; 
She,  wretched  matron,  forc'd  in  age,  for 

bread. 
To  strip  the  brook  with  mantling  cresses 

spread, 
To    pic;k   her   wintry   fagot    from    the 

thorn. 
To  seek  her  nightly  shed,  and  weep  till 

morn ; 
She  only  left  of  all  the  harmless  train, 
The  sad  historian  of  the  pensive  plain. 

Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  the 
garden  smil'd. 
And  still  wliere  many  a  garden-flower 
grows  wild ; 
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Tliere,  where    a    few    torn    shrubs    the 

place  disclose, 
The  village  preacher's  modest  mausion 

rose. 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 
And  i)assing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a 

year : 
Remote  from   towns  he   ran  his  godly 

race, 
Nor   e*er   had    changed,  nor  wish'd   to 

change  liis  j)lace ; 
Unskilful  lie  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power, 
By  doctrines  fashionM  to  the  varying 

hour : 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learn'd  to 

l)rize. 
More  bent  to  raise    the  wretched  than 

to  rise. 
His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant 

train, 
lie  chid  their  wand'rings,  but  relievM 

their  pain  ; 
The  long-remembered   beggar  was   his 

guest. 
Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged 

breast. 
The  ruin'd  spendthrift,  now  no  longer 

j)roud, 
ClaimM    kindred    there,    and    had    his 

chums  aUow'd  ; 
The    broken    soldier,    kindly    bade     to 

stay. 
Sate   by  his   fire,  and   talk'd    the    nififht 

away : 

« 

Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or  tal(?s  of  sorrow 

done, 
Slumhler'd  liis  crutch,  and  show'd  how 

Helds  were  won. 
Pleas'd  witli  his  guests,  the  good   nuni 

learn'd  to  glow. 
And  quite   forgot   their  vices  in    their 

woe : 


I    Careless  their  merits,  or  their  faults  to 

scan, 
!    His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his 
I)ride, 
And  e'en  his  failings  lean'd   to  Virtue's 
'  side : 

But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call, 
i    lie  watch'd  and  wei)t,   he  pray'd   and 

felt  for  all ; 
j    And,  as  a  bird  each   fond  endearment 

tries, 
I    To  temi)t  its  new-fledg'd   offspring   to 
,  the  skies, 

He  tried  each   art,  rejirov'd  each  dull 

.  delay, 
Allur'd  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the 
way. 

I        Beside  the  bed  where  })arting  life  was 

laid, 
'    And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  j)ain,  by  turns 

dismay 'd, 
The  rev'rend  champion  stood.     At  his 

control. 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling 

soul ; 
Comfort    came    down '  the     trend)ling 

wretch  to  raise, 
An<l  his  last  falt'ring  accents  whisper'd 

j)raise. 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected 
gracHN 
His  looks  adorn'd   the  venerable   j»lnce; 
Truth  from  his  lijjs  prcvailM  with  double 

sway. 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remain'd 

to  pray. 
The  service  j»ast,  around  the  i)ious  mmu 
.     Witii  steady  zeal,  eacii  honest  rustic  nm ; 
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E'en  children   followM  with  endearing 

wile, 
And   pluclc'd    his   gown,  .to   share   the 

good  man's  smile. 
His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  ex- 

press'd. 
Their   welfare   pleas'd   him,   and  their 

cares  distressed; 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs 

were  given. 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  liad  rest  in 

heaven. 
As  some  tall  cliif  that  lifts   its   awful 

form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midwav  leaves 

the  storm, 
Though   round   its   breast    the    rolling 

clouds  are  s[)read, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts 

the  way, 
With  blossom'd  furze  unprofitably  gay, 
There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skill'd  to 

rule, 
The   village    master   taught    his    little 

school; 
A  man    seveie    he    was,    and    stern    to 

view, 
I    knew    him    well,    and    every    truant 

knew ; 
Well  had  the   boding  tremblers  learn'd 

to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face  ; 
Full    well   tliey  laughM   with    counter- 
feited glee 
At  all   his  jokes,  for   many  a   j<»ke  had 

he ; 
Full    well    the    busy    w]iisj)er    circling 

round. 
Conveyed    the  dismal   tidings  when   he 

frown M  ; 


Yet    he    was    kind,    or    if    severe    in 

aught. 
The   love   he  bore  to  learning  was  in 

fiiult ; 
The  village  all  declared  how  much  he 

knew, 
'Twas  certain  he  could  write,  and  cipher 

too ; 
Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides 

presage, 
And  e'en  the  story  ran  that  he  could 

gauge : 
In  arguing  too,  the  parson  own'd  his 

skill, 
For  e'en  though  vanquish'd,  he  could 

argue  still ; 
While   words   of    learned   length,   and 

thund'ring  sound, 
Amaz'd     the     gazing     rustics     rang'd 

around, 
And  still  they  gaz'd,  and  still  the  won- 
der grew, 
That  one  small  head  could  carrv  all  he 

knew. 

But  past  is  all  liis  fame.     The  very 

spot 
Wliere   many  a   time  he   triumphM   is 

forgot. 
Near  yonder  thorn,  that  lifts  its  head  on 

high. 
Where   once    the   sign-post  caught  the 

passing  eye. 
Low  lies  that  house  where  nut-brown 

draughts  inspir'd. 
Where  grey-beard  mirth,  and   smiling 

toil  retir'd. 
Where    village    statesmen    talkM    with 

looks  profound. 
And   news    much   older  than  their  ale 

went  round. 
Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace 
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Tlie   i)arl(»r   splendors   of    tliat   festive 

])laee ; 
Tlie  wliitewashed  wall,  the  nicely-sanded 

floor. 
The  varnishVl  clock  tliat  clickM  behind 

the  door; 
The  chest  contriv'd  a  double  debt   to 

pay, 
A  bed  by  niglit,  a  chest  of  drawers  by 

day  ; 
The  pictures  plac'd  for  ornament  and 

use, 
The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game 

of  goose ; 
The  heartli,  except  when  winter  chill'd 

the  dav. 
With   aspen    boughs,  and    flowers   and 

fennel  gay. 
While  broken  tea-cups,  wisely  kept  for 

show, 
Kang'd  o*er  the  chimney,  glisten'd  in  a 

row. 

Vain,  transitorv  sj)lendors  I  could  not 
all 

Re|)rieve  the  t(»tt'ring  mansioji  from  its 
fall ! 

Obscure  it  sinks,  nor  shall  it  more  im- 
part 

An  hour's  imj)ortance  U^  llie  poor  man's 
heart ; 

Thither  no  more  the  i»easant  shall  re- 
pair. 

To  sweet  oblivion  of  his  dailv  care ; 

No  more  the  farnu*r\s  news,  the  bar])crs 
tale. 

No  more  the  woodman's  ballad  shall 
l)revail ; 

No  more  the  smith  his  duskvbrow  shall 
clear, 

Relax  his  pond'rous  strength,  and  lean 
to  hear ; 


The   host   himself  no   longer   shall   be 

found 
Careful  to  see   the   mantling   bliss   go 

round ; 
Nor  the   coy  maid,  half    willing  to  be 

prest. 
Shall  kiss  the    cup   to   pass  it   to   the 

rest. 

Yes  I  let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud 
disdain. 

These  simple  blessings  of  the  lowly 
train. 

To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my 
heart, 

One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of 
art ; 

Spontaneous  joys,  where  Nature  has  its 
play. 

The  soul  adoi)ts,  and  owns  their  lirst- 
born  sway ; 

Lightly  they  frolic  o'er  the  vacant 
mind, 

Unenvy'd,  unmolested,  uncontined. 

liut  the  long  iionii),  the  midnight  mas- 
querade. 

With  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  wealth 
array'd. 

In  these,  ere  triflers  half  their  wish  ob- 
tain. 

The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into  juiin  ; 

And,  e'en  while  fashion's  brightest  arts 
decov. 

The  heart  distrusting  asks,   if  this  be 

Ye  friends  to  truth,  ye  statesmen  who 

survey, 
The  rich  man's  joy  increase,  the  poor's 

decay, 
'Tis  yours  to  judge,  how  wide  the  limits 

stand 
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Between  a  splendid  and  a  hjippy  land. 
Proud   swells   the   tide  with   loads    of 

freighted  ore, 
And  shouting  Folly  hails  them  from  her 

shore ; 
Hoards   eVn   beyond  the  miser's  wish 

abound, 
And  rich  men  flock  frofn  all  the  world 

around. 
Yet  count  our  gains.     This  wealth  is 

but  a  name 
That  leaves  our  useful  products  still  the 

same. 
Not  so   the  loss.     This  man  of  wealth 

and  pride 
Takes  up  a  space  that  many  poor  su})- 

plied  : 
S])ace  for  his  lake,  his  park's  extended 

bounds, 
Space    for    his    horses,    equipage    and 

hounds : 
The  robe  that  wraps  his  ]iml)s  in  silken 

sloth, 
Has   robbed   the  nei<xhborin<i:  fields   of 

half  their  growth ; 
His    seat,    where    solitary    sports    are 

seen. 
Indignant  spurns  the  cottage  from  the 

green : 
Around  the  world  each  needful  product 

flies. 
For  all  the  luxuries  the  world  supplies. 
While  thus  the  land  adoruM,  for  plea- 
sure, all 
In  barren  splendor  feebly  waits  the  fall. 

As  some   fair  female   iniadornM  and 

l)hun, 
Secure  to  please  while  youth  contirms 

her  reign. 
Slights  every  borrowM  charm  that  <lress 

supplies, 


Nor  shares  with  art  the  triumph  of  her 

eyes : 
But  when  those  charms   are   past,  for 

charms  are  frail, 
When  time  advances,  and  when  lovers 

fail. 
She    tlien    shines    forth,   solicitous    to 

bless. 
In  all  tlie  glaring  impudence  of  dress. 
Thus  fares  the  land  by  luxury  betray'd, 
In  nature's  simplest  charms  at  first  ar- 

ray'd. 
But  verging   to   decline,  its   splendors 

rise. 
Its  vistas  strike,  its  palaces  surprise  ; 
While,  scourged   by  famine   from    the 

smiling  land. 
The  mournful  peasant  leads  his  humble 

band ; 
An<l  while  he  sinks,  without  one  arm  to 

save. 
The  country  blooms  —  a  garden  and  a 

grave. 

Where  then,  ah !  where  shall  poverty 
reside. 

To  'scape  the  pressure  of  contiguous 
pride  ? 

H  to  some  common's  fenceless  limits 
stray 'd 

He  drives  his  flock  to  pick  the  scanty 
blade. 

Those  fenceless  fields  the  sons  ofwealtli 
divide. 

And  e'en  the  bare-worn  common  is  de- 
nied. 

If  to  the  city  sped  —  What  waits  him 
there  ? 
To    see    profusion     that   he    must    not 
share ; 
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To  see  ten  thousand  baneful  arts  com- 
bined 

To  pamper  luxury,  and  thin  mankind; 

To  see  each  joy  the  sons  of  pleasure 
know 

Extorted  from  his  fellow-creatures'  woe. 

Here,  while  the  courtier  glitters  in  bro- 
cade, 

There  the  pale  artist  plies  the  sickly 
trade ; 

Here,  while  the  j)roud  their  long-drawn 
pomj)s  display, 

There  the  black  gibbet  glooms  beside 
the  way. 

The  dome  where  Pleasure  holds  her 
midnight  reign, 

Here,  richly  deck'd,  admits  the  gor- 
geous train : 

Tumultuous  grandeur  crowds  the  blaz- 
ing square. 

The  rattling  chariots  clash,  the  torches 
glare. 

Sure  scenes  like  these  no  troubles  e'er 
annoy !    * 

Sure  these  denote  one  universal  joy  I 

Are  these  thy  serious  thoughts  ?  —  Ah, 
turn  thine  eyes 

Where  the  i)Oor  houseless  shiv'ring  fe- 
male lies. 

She  once,  perhaj)s,  in  village  plenty 
blest. 

Has  wept  at  tales  of  innocence  distrest ; 

Her  modest  looks  the  cottage  might 
adorn, 

Sweet  as  the  primrose  peeps  beneath 
the  thorn, 

Now  lost  to  all :  her  friends,  her  virtue 
fled. 

Near  her  betraver's  door  she  lavs  her 
head. 

And,  pinched  with  cold,  and  shrinking 
from  the  shower. 


With  heavy  heart  deplores  that  luckless 

hour, 
When  idly  first,  ambitious  of  the  town. 
She  left  her  wheel  and  robes  of  country 

brown. 

Do  thine,  sweet  Auburn,  thine,  the 

loveliest  train, 
Do  thy  fair  tribes  participate  her  pain? 
E'en  uow,  perhaps,  by  cold  and  hunger 

led, 
At  proud  men's  doors  they  ask  a  little 

bread  I 

Ah,  no.     To  distant  climes,  a  dreary 

scene. 
Where  half  the  convex  world  intrudes 

between. 
Through    torrid    tracks   with    fainting 

steps  they  go. 
Where  wild  Altama  murmurs  to  their 

woe. 
Far    different     there     from     all     that 

charm'd  before. 
The    various    terrors    of    that     horrid 

shore : 
Those  blazing  suns  that  dart  a  down- 
ward rav. 
And  fiercely  shed  intolerable  day  ; 
Those  matted  woods,  where  birds  forget 

to  sing. 
But  silent  bats  in  drowsy  clusters  cling ; 
Those  pois'nous  fields  with  rank  luxu- 
riance crown'd. 
Where  the  dark  scorpion  gathers  death 

around ; 
Where  at  each  step  the  stranger  fears 

to  wake 
The    rattling   terrors    of    the    vengeful 

snake ; 
Where  crouching  tigers  wait  their  haj)- 

less  prey. 
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And  savage  men  more  murd'rous  still    i 

than  they ; 
While   oft  in  whirls  the  mad   tornado 

flies, 
Mingling    the   ravag'd   landscape  with 

the  skies. 
Far  different  these  from   every  former 

scene, 
The   cooling  brook,   the  grassy  vested 

green. 
The    breezy    covert    of    the    warbling 

grove, 
That  only  shelter'd  thefts  of  harmless 

love. 


Good  heaven  I  what  sorrows  gloom'd 

that  parting  day 
That   called   them   from    their    native 

walks  away ; 
When  the  poor  exiles,  every  pleasure 
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Hung   round   the   bowers,  and   fondly 

look VI  their  last, 
And  took  a  long  farewell,  and  wish'd  in 

vain 
For  seats  like  these  bevond  the  western 

main ; 
And  shuddering  still  to  face  the  distant 

deep, 
Return'd  and  wej)t,  and  still  return'd  to 

weej). 
The  good  old  sire,  the  lirst  prepared  to 

To    new-found    worlds,    and   wept    for 

others'  woe ; 
But   for    liimself    in    conscious    virtue 

brave. 
He  only  wish'd  for  worlds  bevond  the 

grave. 
His   lovely   daughter,    lovelier    in    her 

tears. 


The   fond    companion    of    his   helpless 

years. 
Silent   went    next,    neglectful    of    her 

charms, 
And  left  a  lover's  for  her  father's  arms. 
With  louder  plaints  the  mother  spoke 

her  woes 
And  bless'd  the   cot  where  every  plea- 
sure rose ; 
And  kiss'd  her  thoughtless  babes  with 

manv  a  tear. 
And   clasp'd     them    close,    in    sorrow 

doubly  dear ; 
Whilst  her  fond  husband  strove  to  lend 

relief 
In  all  the  silent  manliness  of  grief. 

O  luxury !  thou  curst  by  heaven's  de- 
cree, 

How  ill-exchang'd  are  things  like  these 
for  thee ! 

How  do  thy  potions  with  insidious  joy, 

Diffuse  their  pleasures  only  to  destroy ! 

Kingdoms  by  thee,  to  sickly  greatness 
grown, 

Ik)ast  of  a  florid  vigor  not  their  own. 

At  every  draught  more  large  and  large 
they  grow, 

A  bloated  mass  of  rank  un wield v  woe ; 

Till  sapp'd  their  strength,  and  every 
part  unsound, 

Down,  down  they  sink,  and  spread  a 
ruin  round. 

E'en  now  the  devastation  is  begun, 
And   half  the  business  of  destruction 

done ; 
E'en  now,  methinks,  as  pond'ring  here  I 

stand, 
I  see  the  rural  virtues  leave  the  land. 
Down    where     yon     anchoring    vessel 

spreads  the  sail. 
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That    idly   waiting    flaps    with    every 

gale. 
Downward    they    move,    a    melancholy 

band, 
Pass  from  the  shore,  and  (hirken  all  the 

strand. 
Contented  toil,  and  hospitable  cfire, 
And    kind    connnbial    tenderness,    are 

there ; 
And  piety,  with  wishes  plac'd  above, 
And  steJidy  loy.alty,  and  faithfuHove. 
And  thou,  sweet  Poetrv,  th(iu  loveliest 

maid, 
Still  first  to  fly  where   sensual  joys  in- 
vade ; 
Unfit    in    these    degenerate    times    of 

shame. 
To  catch  the  heart,  or  strike  for  honest 

fame : 
Dear  charming  nymjih,  neglected  and 

decried, 
My  shame  in  crowds,  my  solitary  pride. 
Thou  source  of  all  my  bliss,  and  all  my 

woe. 
That   found'st   me   poor    at    first,   and 

kee[)'st  me  so ; 
Thou  guide  by  whicli  the  noble  arts  ex- 
cel. 
Thou  nurse  of  everv  virtue,  fare  thee 

well. 
Farewell,   and  O!    where'er   thy   voice 

be  tried. 
On    Torno's    cliffs,    or    Pambamarca's 

side. 
Whether  where  equinoctial  fervors  glow, 
Or  winter   wraps    the   polar   world   in 

snow. 
Still  let  thy  voice,  prevailing  over  time, 
liedress    the    rigors    of    tlf   inclement 

clime ; 
Aid  slighted  truth  with  thy  persuasive 

strain ; 


Teach  erring  man  to  spurn  the  rage  of 

gain ; 
Teach  him,  that  states  of  native  strength 

possest. 
Though  very  poor,  may  still  be  very 

blest ; 
That  trade's  proud   empire    hastes    to 

swift  decay, 
As  ocean  sweeps  the  labored  mole  away; 
While  self-dependent   power  can   time 

defy. 
As  rocks  resist  the  billows  and  the  skv. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  AN  AUTHOR'S  BED- 
CHAMBER. 

Where  the  Red  Lion  staring  o'er  the 

way. 
Invites  each  passing  stranger  that  can 

Where  Calvert's  butt,  and  Parson's 
black  champagne. 

Regale  the  drabs  and  bloods  of  Drury- 
lane ; 

There,  in  a  lonely  room,  from  bailiffs 
snug. 

The  Muse  found  Scroggen  stretch'd  be- 
neath a  rug ; 

A  window  j)atch'd  with  paper,  lent   a 

rav. 
That  dimly  show'd  the  stite   in  which 

he  lay  ; 
The  sanded  floor  that  grits  beneath  the 

tread ; 
The    humid   wall  with  paltry  pictures 

spread  : 
The  royal  game  of  goose  was  there  in 

view, 
And  the  twelve  rules  the  royal  martyr 

drew ; 
The  seasons,  fram'd  with  listing,  found 

a  place. 
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And  brcive  Prince  William  show'd  his 

lamp-bliick  face : 
The  morn  was  cold,  he  views  with  keen 

desire 
The     rusty     grate    unconscious    of     a 

fire; 
With  beer  and  milk  arrears,  the  frieze 

was  scor'd, 
And  five  cracked  tea-cups  dress'd  the 

chimney  board ; 
A  night-cap  deck'd  his   brows  instead 

of  bay, 
A  cap  by  night  —  a   stocking   all   the 

day! 


THE   CLOWN'S   REPLY. 

John  Trot  was  desired  by  two  witty 
peers 

To  tell  them  the  reason  why  asses  had 
ears ; 

*'An't  please  you,"  quoth  John,  "I'm 
not  given  to  letters, 

Nor  dare  I  pretend  to  know  more  than 
my  betters ; 

Howe'er  from  this  time  I  shall  ne'er  see 
your  graces, 

As  I  hope  to  be  sav'd  I  without  think- 
ing on  asses." 


WHEN    LOVELY    WOMAN. 

When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly. 
And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray. 

What  charm  can  soothe  her  melancholy, 
What  art  can  wash  her  guilt  away? 

The  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover, 
To  hide  her  shame  from  every  eye, 

To  give  repentance  to  her  lover. 
And  wring  his  bosom,  is  —  to  die. 


THE  HAUNCH  OF  VENISON. 

Thanks,  my  Lord,  for  your  Venison ; 

for  finer  or  fatter 
Never  rang'd  in  a  forest,  or  smok'd  in  a 

platter : 
The  Haunch  was  a  picture  for  painters 

to  study,  — 
The  fat  was  so  white,  and  the  lean  was 

so  ruddy ; 
Though  my  stomach  was  sharp,  I  could 

scarce  help  regretting. 
To  spoil  such  a  delicate  picture  by  eat- 
ing: 
I  had  thoughts  in  my  chambers  to  place 

it  in  view, 
To  be  shown  to  my  friends  as  a  piece  of 

virtii ; 
As  in  some  Irish  houses,  where  things 

are  so-so. 
One  gammon  of  bacon  hangs  up  for  a 

show ;  — 
But,  for  eating  a  rasher  of  what  they 

take  pride  in. 
They'd  as  soon  think  of  eating  the  pan 

it  is  fried  in. 
But  hold  —  let  me  pause  —  Don't  I  hear 

you  pronounce. 
This   tale    of    the    bacon   a  damnable 

bounce  ? 
Well  I  suppose  it  a  bounce — sure  a  poet 

may  try. 
By  a  bounce  now  and  then,  to  get  cour- 
age to  fly. 
But,  my  Lord,  it's  no  bounce:  I  protest 

in  my  turn. 
It's  a  truth  —  and  your  Lordship  may 

ask  Mr.  Byrne. 

To  go  on  with  my  tale  —  as  I  gaz'd 
on  the  Haunch, 
I  thought  of  a  friend  that  was  trusty 
and  staunch. 
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So  I  cut  it,  and  sent  it  to  Reynolds  un- 

drest, 
To  paint  it,  or  eat  it,  just  as  he  lik'd 

best. 
Of  the  neck  and  the  breast  I  had  next 

to  dispose  ! 
'Twas  a  neck  and  a  breast  that  might 

rival  Monroe's :  * 
liut  in  parting  with  these  I  was  puzzled 

again, 
With  the  how,  and  the  who,  and  the 

where,  and  the  when. 
There's  Howard,  and  Coley,  and  H — rth, 

and  Hiff,t 
I  think  they  love  ven'son  —  I  know  they 

love  beef. 
There's  my  countryman  Higgins  —  Oh  ! 

let  him  alone. 
For   making   a   blunder,   or  picking  a 

bone. 
But  hang  it  —  to  poets,  who  seldom  can 

eat. 
Your  very  good  mutton  's  a  very  gocd 

treat ; 
Such  dainties  to  them,  their  health  it 

might  hurt ; 
It's   like   sending    them    ruffles,   when 

wanting  a  shirt. 
While  thus  I  debated,  in  reverie  cen- 

ter'd, 
An  acquaintance,  a  friend  as  he  calFd 

himself,  enter'd ; 
An    underbred,  fine-spoken  fellow  was 

he. 
And  he  smil'd  as  he  look'd  at  the  Veni- 
son and  me. 
"What  have  we  got  here?  —  Why,  this 

is  good  eating  I 
Your  own,  I  suppose  —  or  is  it  in  wait- 

l"g  ^ 

*  Dorothy  Monroe,  a  beautiful  womao,  celebrated  in  verse 
by  Lord  Townahend. 
t  An  Irish  author. 


"  Why,  whose  should  it  be  ? "  cried  I, 

witli  a  flounce, 
''  I  get  these  things  often  " —  but  tliat 

was  a  bounce : 
"Some   lords,    my   acquaintance,    that 

settle  the  nation. 
Are  pleas'd  to  be   kind  —  but  I    hate 

ostentation." 

"  If  that  be  the  case  then,"  cried  he, 

very  gay, 
"  Fm  glad  I  have  taken  this  house  in  my 

way. 
To-morrow  you  take  a  poor  dinner  with 

me; 
No  words  —  I  insist  on't  —  precisely  at 

three  ; 
We'll  have  Johnson,  and  Burke,  all  the 

wits  will  be  there ; 
My  acquaintance  is  slight,  or  I'd  .ask  my 

lord  Clare. 
And,  now  that  I  think  on't,  as  I  am  a 

sinner ! 
We  wanted  this  venison  to  make  out  a 

dinner. 
What  say  you  ?    A  pasty,  it  shall  and  it 

must. 
And  my  wife,  little  Kitty,  is  famous  for 

crust. 
Here,  Porter  —  this  venison  with  me  to 

Mile-end ; 
No  stirring  —  I  beg  —  my  dear  friend  — 

mv  dear  friend  !  " 
Thus  snatching  his  hat  he  brush'd  off 

like  the  wind. 
And  the  porter  and  eatables  follow'd 

behind. 

Left  alone  to  reflect,  having  emptied 
my  shelf, 
And  "  nobody  with  me  at  sea  but  my- 
self;" 
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Tho'  I  could  not  help  thinking  my  gen- 
tleman hasty, 

Yet  Johnson,  and  Burke,  and  a  good 
venison  pasty, 

Were  things  that  I  never  dislik'd  in  my 
life, 

Tho'  clogg'd  with  a  coxcomb,  and  Kitty 
his  wife. 

So  next  day  in  due  splendor  to  make 
my  approach, 

I  drove  to  his  door  in  my  own  hackney- 
coach. 


When  come  to  the  place  where  we  all 

were  to  dine, 
(A    chair-1  umber \l   closet    just   twelve 

feet  by  nine:) 
Mv  friend  bade  me  welcome,  but  struck 

me  quite  dumb. 
With  tidings  that  Johnson  and   Burke 

would  not  come : 
*'For  I  knew  it,"  he  cried,  "both  eter- 
nally fail. 
The  one  with  his  speeches,  and  t'other 

with  Thrale ; 
But  no  matter,  I'll  warrant  we'll  make 

up  the  i)arty 
With  two  full  as  clever,  and  ten  times 

as  heartv. 
The   one  is  a  Scotchman,  the  other  a 

Jew, 
They're   both  of  them  merry,  and  au- 
thors like  vou ; 
The  one  writes  the  Snarler,  the  other 

the  Scourge ; 
Some  think  he  writes  Cinna  —  he  owns 

to  Pan  urge." 
While  thus  he  describ'd  them  by  trade 

and  by  name. 
They  entered,  and  dinner  was  served  as 

they  came. 


At  the  top  a  fried  liver  and  bacon 

were  seen. 
At  the  bottom  was  tripe,  in  a  swinging 

tureen ; 
At  the  sides  there  was  spinach  and  pud- 
ding made  liot ; 
In  the  middle  a  place  where  the  pasty 

—  was  not. 
Now,  my  lord,  as  for  tripe  it's  my  utter 

aversion, 
And  your  bacon  I  hate  like  a  Turk  or  a 

Persian, 
So  there  I  sat  stuck,  like  a  hoi-se  in   a 

pound. 
While  the  bacon  and  liver  went  merrily 

round ; 
But  what  vex'd  me  most  was  that  d — 'd 

Scottish  rogue. 
With    his    long-winded    speeches,    his 

smiles  and  his  brogue. 
And,  "Madam,"  quoth  he,  "may  this 

bit  be  my  poison, 
A  prettier  dinner  I  never  set  eyes  on. 
Pray  a  slice  of  your  liver,  tho'  may  I  be 

curst. 
But  I've  eat  of  your  tripe,  till  I'm  ready 

to  burst." 
"  The  tripe,"  quoth  the  Jew,  with   his 

chocolate  cheek, 
"  I  could  dine  on  this  tripe  seven  days 

in  a  week : 
I  like  these  here  dinners  so  pretty  and 

small ; 
But  your  friend,  there,  the  doctor,  eats 

nothing  at  all." 
"O  — ho!"   quoth    my    friend,    "he'll 

come  on  in  a  trice. 
He's  keeping  a   corner   for   something 

that's  nice. 
There's  a  pasty  "  —  "A  pasty !  "  repeat- 
ed the  Jew ; 
"  I  don't  care,  if  I  keep  a  corner  for't  too." 
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'*Wliat  the  de'el,  moii,  a  pasty  I"  re- 

eolio'd  the  Scot, 
Tlio'  splitting,  ril  still  keep  a  corner 

for  that." 
We'll  all  keej)  a  corner,"  the  lady  cried 

out; 
We'll  all  keep  a  corner,"  was  echoed 

about. 
While  thus  we  resolv'd,  and  the  pasty 

delay'd, 
Witli  looks  that  quite  })etrified,  enter'd 

the  maid ; 
A   visage    so    sad    and    so    pale    with 

affright 
Wak'd  Priam  in  drawing  his   curtains 

by  night. 
But   we   quickly   found   out,   for   who 

could  mistake  her? 
That  she  came  with  some  terrible  news 

fi'om  the  baker : 
And  so  it  fell  out,  for   that   negligent 

sloven 


Had  shut  out  the  pasty  on  shutting  his 

oven. 
Sad   Philomel   thus  —  but   let    similes 

drop  — 
And  now  that  I   think  on't,  the  story 

may  stop. 
To  be  plain,  my  good  lord,  it's  but  labor 

misplac'd. 
To  send  such  good  verses  to  one  of  your 

taste: 
You've  got  an  odd  something  —  a  kind 

of  discerning, 
A  relish  —  a   taste  —  sicken'd  over  by 

learning ; 
At  least,  it's  your  temper,  as  very  well 

known, 
That  you  think  very  slightly  of  all  that's 

vour  own : 
So,  perhaps,  in  your  habits  of  thinking 

amiss, 
You  may  make   a   mistake,  and    think 

slightly  of  this. 


JOHN   KEEGAN   CASEY. 


[John  Keefran  Casey  was  bom  at  Mount  Dalton, 
near  MuUingar,  County  Westmcatli,  on  tlio  22d  of 
August,  184G.  lie  bepm  life  as  a  mercantile  clerk, 
and  was  but  sixteen  when  his  first  p<x*m  appeared  in 
tlie  Nation  under  his  well-known  iwm  dv  plume  of 
"  Leo."  In  1WJ7  Mr.  Ciusey  Wius  arrested  for  his  con- 
nection with  Feninnisni;  and  the  imprisonment 
through  which  lie  had  to  pass  perhaps  hurried  his 
untimely  end.  A  sudden  attack  of  hemorrhage  of 
tlie  lungs  brought  his  life  to  a  close  Martrh  17th,  1870, 
in  his  twenty-fourth  year.  His  funeral  is  said  to 
have  been  attended  by  no  less  than  6().<K)0  i^ople. 
The /»o?«/o;i /?rr?V?o  says  of  his  luiems:  ''Treason  is 
put  in  a  fascinating,  tolerant,  and  intelligent  shaiM^ 

Of  course,  the  Saxon  comes  in  for  it ;  but  no 

Saxon  could  feel  over-vexed  at  being  railed  at  so  elo- 
quently in  his  own  language."] 


THE  FORGING  OF  THE  PIKES. 

A   NIXETY-EIOHT  BALLAD. 

Tim  Mahek  's  gone  across  the  hill, 

And  keeps  a  steady  eye 
Along  the  road  to  Wexford  town. 

For  fear  of  tout  or  spy.  • 
And  Maureen  has  the  steel  within, 

The  handles  too  have  come. 
So  let  us  raise  the  sledge  on  high 

And  strike  the  sharp  point  home. 
The  bovs  are  bound  for  Wexford  town. 

And  shortly  so  shall  we, 
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But  now  our  tratlje  's  to  make  the  blade 
That  sets  ould  Ireland  free. 


For  every  stroke  she  knew  was  given 
To  set  ould  Ireland  free. 


They  entered  in  with  lightsome  tread. 

Their  faces  chestnut  brown  ; 
You  could  not  find  two  stouter  hearts 

From  Cork  to  Dublin  town. 
From  Cork  to  Dublin  town,  and  thence 

Across  to  Gal  way  Bay, 
In  all  the  land  on  either  hand. 

That  sultry  summer  day. 
"  The  sun  is  burning  Adrahan, 

We'll  light  our  fire  with  glee  — 
For  our  \s  the  fire  that  can't  expire 

When  making  Ireland  free." 

And  S  hem  us  bared  his  brawny  arms. 

And  on  the  strong  sledge  leant, 
While  quick  and  fast  the  bellows'  blast 

Into  the  pile  was  sent. 
Ho  I    ho  I  —  the    roar  —  ho  I    ho  I    the 
blaze, 

How  it  tears  upwards  through  I 
''Now,     Plielim,    for    the    first    strong 
stroke. 

The  second  one  to  you." 
Poised  is  the  hammer  in  his  hand, 

His  brown  eye  blazing  free  — 
Dong,  dong,  (long,  dong.     "  God  bless 
the  work 

That  makes  ould  Ireland  free." 

How  merrily  the  fire  did  roar, 

As  if  its  work  it  knew ; 
The  anvil,  liow  its  music  came, 

Tlie  bellows,  how  it  blew ! 
"  Oh,  would  that  every  stroke  we  give 

Was  on  a  Saxon's  head." 
"  Avic,  machret^  don't  say  a  word. 

We  both  are  not  yet  dead." 
And  MaurocMi  stood  within  the  smoke. 

Her  eyes  shone  merrilie. 


Dong,  dong  —  for  many  and  many  an 
hour  — 

A  pile  of  bright  blades  shine  ; 
Tlie  evening  wind  comes  from  the  hill. 

The  sun  *s  on  the  decline ; 
The  dew  is  on  the  summer  grass. 

Yet  still  the  anvil  rings 
A  tune  that  oft  a  lesson  taught 

To  despot  queens  and  kings. 
"  Oh,   would   Lord   Edward    now   was 
here 

Those  keen-edged  blades  to  see. 
Thank  God,  we're  left  the  true  hearts 
vet 

To  make  ould  Ireland  free." 

Sweet  Maureen  's  milking  of  the  cows 

Right  straight  before  the  door. 
The  stars  come  peeping  from  the  heav- 
ens. 

The  hare  sleeps  on  the  moor  — 
And  true  hearts  cross  the  hill  with  Tim 

That  lonely  summer  night. 
And  fasten  to  the  handles  long 

The  blades  so  keen  and  bright. 
And  Shemus  shook  bold  Phelim's  hand; 

^'  I'm  glad,  my  boy,  to  see. 
We've  done  our  work  so  well  to-day 

To  make  ould  Ireland  free." 


A  WINTER  TALE. 

The  winter  wind  was  whistling  shrill — 
The    brown   leaves   lay   beneath  the 
snow ; 

Blue  shone  the  sky  above  the  hill. 
And  red  the  sunset  fires  did  glow. 
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The  frost-king  chilled  tlie  river  line, 
That  stretched  away  into  the  west, 

While  'neath  the  branches  of  tlie  pine 
The  robin  sang  himself  to  rest. 

And  we  were  happy  then,  astore  — 
All  dwelling  in  the  dear,  old  land  — 

With  brothers  twain,  and  sisters  four, 
Ours  was  a  peaceful  household  band. 

No  tyrant  then  as  afterward 

Brought  woe  beneath  our  tall  roof- 
tree  ; 
()  God  I  our  bitter  fat^  was  hard. 

Well,  well,  what  use  now  —  let  it  be. 

The  fire  blazed  on  the   bright  hearth- 
stone : 

We  listened  to  a  song  from  Dan, 
When  entered  slowly,  all  ahme. 

The  figure  of  a  tall  old  man. 

His   white   beard   trailed   beneath    his 
chin  ; 
His  blue  evtjs    looked    full    sad   and 
proud ; 
And  when  my  brother  asked  him  in. 
With  gentle,  manly  grace  he  bowed. 

**rm  eighty  years  and  more,"  he  said ; 

"  I  never  had  a  child  or  wife. 
And  all  I  loved  are  with  the  dead  — 

(jone  to  the  glory  from  the  strife. 

**  But  I  have  seen  the  fearful  dav 

When  Irish  ])ikes  were  on  the  hill  — 

When  deadlv  war  set  all  a-blaze, 

And    thirsty    vengeance     drank    its 
fdl. 

♦'Curse  on  the  Orange  crew,  they  hung 
My  father  at  his  cabin-door; 


My  mother,  too,  beside  him  swung, 
And  baby  sister,  only  four. 

"  I  lay  behind  a  ditch  and  saw 

Them  ride,  with  horrid  shouts,  away  ; 

I  knew  I  stood  outside  the  law. 
The  debt  of  black  revenge  to  pay. 

"So  when  the  night  fell  darkly  down. 
Three  gallant   friends,  all   true    and 
leal. 

Traversed  with  me  the  moorland  brown. 
To  dig  three  graves  in  Mulnakeel. 

"  The  murdered  lav  all  cofiinless, 

And  then  we  swore  upon  the  cross  — 

That  God  our  souls  might  never  bless 
If  we  did  not  avenge  the  loss. 

"  Though  Wexford  (crushed  and  broken) 
bowed. 
Though  foemen  trampled  brave   Kil- 
dare. 
We'd  raise  the  battle-crv  aloud. 

And  Connaught  men  the  green  would 
wear. 

"Three  months  an  outlawed  life  we  led 
In  ferny  glen  and  mountain  wood. 

The  mountain  heather  for  a  bed. 
And  (iod  to  give  us  daily  food. 

"When  on  a  night  the  heavens  were  lit 
With  blazhigwatchlires  near  and  far, 

^The    French    havr    IftnJed,*    there    was 
writ, 
'  And  sweep  aknig  to  Castlebar.' 

'fc  4  On — c)n — and  stav  not  I  Ireland  now 
Wants  everv  heart  and  every  hand.' 

With  bounding  heart  and  Hushing  brow 
We  rushed  to  join  the  patriot  band. 
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"  O  God  I  the  wild  and  fierce  liurra 
When  first  we  saw  the  flag  of  France. 

O  (lod  !  that  great  and  ghnious  day 
When  first  we  saw  the  foe  advance ! 

"  You  know  the  vest  — we  singled  out 
The  murderers,  and  on  we  tore  — 

Down  through  their  ranks  with  venge- 
ful shout, 
Until  our  blades  were  red  with  gore. 

*'  Alas  !  our  freedom  was  not  then 
Decreed,  and  close  to  Granard  moat — 

We  found  us  outlawed  yet  again. 

With   passion    surging    through   the 
throat. 

''God   rest    their   souls,    my   comrades 
three ! 
On    Ballinamuck's  dreary    hill   they 
died. 
With  pike  in  liand,  all  gloriously, 
A  score  of  foe  men  by  their  side. 

*''Tis  past  —  I've  been  a  wanderer 
In  many  and  many  a  land  for  years  — 

The  bitter  cross  of  life  to  bear, 
The  exile's  sorrows  and  his  tears. 

*'  And  now  I  come  to  lay  me  down 
Deep  in  the  land  that  gave  me  birth ; 

For  all  I  crave  is  heaven's  crown 
And  one  small  spot  of  Irish  earth." 

Then  brother  Dan  arose  and  took 

The  old  man's   hand  —  while    Eily's 
tears 

Fell  down  upon  the  open  book 

She  held,  for  that  dark  tale  of  years. 

*'God  bless  you  for    that    tale   you've 
told," 
Autl  closer  still  he  grasped  his  hand  ; 


"  And  may  our  hearts  be  true  and  bold 
As  thine,  to  fight  for  dear  Ireland." 

Ah  me  !  the  winter  winds  blow  shrill, 
I  hear  far  off  the  streamlet's  moan, 

Still  rises  up  the  tall  old  hill. 

But  Dan  and  Eily  —  all  are  gone. 

But  yet  across  the  threshold  stone 
I  think  my  weary  eyes  can  scan 

A  figure  standing  all  alone. 

The  figure  of  that  brave  old  man. 


WHEELING  A  HAND-CART. 

Wheeling  a  hand-cart !  that  was  all. 

Wheeling  it  on  o'er  the  stony  street — 
By   rushing    cars    and    past    hurrying 
men, 

P<ast  all  the  tearing  of  trampling  feet. 
Pleasantly,  pleasantly  struck  the  sun 

On   the    brown-hued   shops   and  the 
busy  mart. 
Tenderly,  tenderly  smiled  the  sky 

Over  the  city's  throbbing  heart. 

The  children  laughed  as  they  saw  him 
pass. 
And  little  dreamt  of  the  Martyr  then, 
Strong  men  could  never  have  thought  a 
thought 
That  he  was  a  king  amongst  kingliest 
men  — 
That  the  prison  wall  had  his  life  en- 
cased 
For   gallantly   loving    the    dear    old 
land. 
Till  the  light  in  his  eyes  grew  dim  and 
cold. 
And  the  pulses  feeble  that  nerved  his 
hand. 
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But  Death  at  the  corner  grimly  smiled, 
His  Rcytlie  on  Iiis  skeleton  shoulder 


swung 


Nearer  the  liand-cart  pushed  along  — 
And  it^  creaking  wheel  had  a  clearer 
tongue. 
And  the  victim  rested  —  he  raised  his 
hand 
And  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  heated 
brow  — 
The  children  laughed  —  and  the  crowd 
still  pjissed. 
And  fate  awaited  an  instant  now. 


"  Hurry,  oh  hurry !  a  man  fell  dead 

Just  one  single  second  ago  — 
Policeman,  run  —  let  the  doctor  come, 
For  the  love  of  Heaven  don't  be  so 
slow." 
He   lies  with  his  face  to  the  sky  u^v 
turned, 
Whither   the    spirit  just  winged  its 
flight  — 
And   the    hand-cart    stands  —  but    the 
man  is  dead, 
Dead  in  the  people's  startled  sight. 

Take   him    away !    but   ye    know   him 
not  — 
Know  not  the  wealth  that  his  heart 
contained  — 
Know  not  the  spirit  so  rich  in  truth 
That  the  arts  of  the  tempter  for  e'er 
disdained. 
The  pampered  sit  in  the  velvet  chair 
And  ride  in  their  carriages  j)roudly 

by  - 

But  their  lives  are  the  lives  of  the  mud- 
dy clay. 
And  their  souls  are  enshrined  in  a 
serpent  lie. 


Peace    to   him  I    heaven    smile    on    his 
soul ! 
Place    him    on    high    'midst    eternal 
thought  — 
And  the  land  that  he  loved  by  his  sim- 
ple truth 
Will  tell  her  sons  how  they  should  be 
taught. 
Whether  the  spade    is    the   winner    of 
bread, 
Whether   the  work   fills    the    toiling 
brain, 
One  purpose  true  and  one  purpose  stern 
Will  join  the  elements  firm  again. 

And  this  is  the  creed  of  the  nationhood. 
For  which  we  hope  and  for  which  we 
strive, 
We  care  not,  we  heed  not  the  kind  of 
man. 
So  that  his  soul  be  in  hope  alive. 
Wheeling  a  hand-cart  I  the  I*atriot  fell. 
Fell  at  his  post,  and  the  Ijord  looked 
down. 
For  the  wearied  heart  craved  the  toiler's 
rest. 
And    the   golden    halo    of    Heaven's 
crown. 
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GRACIE  OG  MACHREE. 

I  PLACED  the  silver  in  her  palm, 

By  Inny's  smiling  tide. 
And  vowed,  ere  summer  time  came  on. 

To  claim  her  as  a  bride. 
liut  when  the  summer  time  came  on 

I  dwelt  bevond  the  sea ; 
Yet  still  my  heart  is  ever  tiue 

To  Gracie  Og  Machree. 

Oh,  bonnie  are  the  woods  of  Targ, 
And  green  thy  hills,  Katinnore, 
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And  soft  the  sunlight  ever  falls 

On  Dane's  sloping  shore ; 
And  there  the  eyes  I  love  —  in  tears 

Shine  ever  niournfullv, 
While  I  am  far,  and  far  away 

From  Graeie  Og  Machree. 

When  battle-steeds  were  neigliing  loud, 

With  briglit  blades  in  the  air. 
Next  to  my  inmost  heart  I  wore 

A  bright  tress  of  her  hair. 
When  stirruiMJups  were  lifted  up 

To  lips,  with  soldier  glee. 
One  toast  I  always  fondly  pledged, 

'Twas  Graeie  Og  Machree. 

Oh !  I  may  never,  never  clasp 

Again  her  lily  hand. 
And  I  may  find  a  soldier's  grave 

Upon  a  foreign  strand  ; 
But  when  the  heart-pulse  beats  the  last. 

And  death  takes  hold  of  me, 
One  word  shall  part  my  dying  lips, 

Thv  name,  Aator  Machree. 


THE  RISING  OF  THE   MOON. 

(A.  1).  iim.) 

"Oh!  then  tell  me,  Shawn  O'Ferrall, 

Tell  me  why  you  hurry  so?" 
"Hush,  ma  bouchal,  hnsh  and  listen," 

And  his  cheeks  were  all  aglow. 
"I  bear  ordhers  from  the  caj)tain. 

Get  you  ready  quick  and  soon. 
For  the  pikes  must  be  together 

At  the  risin'  of  the  moon." 


'-  Oh  I  then  tell  me,  Shawn  OTerrall, 

Where  the  gatherin'  is  to  be  ?  " 
"In  the  ould  spot  by  the  river, 

Right  well  known  to  you  and  me. 
One  word  more  —  for  signal  token 

Whistle  up  the  marchin'  tune, 
With  your  pike  upon  your  shoulder, 

By  the  risin'  of  the  moon." 

Out  from  many  a  mudwall  cabin 

Eyes  were  watching  thro'  that  night. 
Many  a  manly  chest  was  throbbing 

For  the  blessed  warning  light. 
Murmurs  passed  along  the  valleys 

Like  the  banshee's  lonely  croon. 
And  a  thousand  blades  were  flashing 

At  the  risin'  of  the  moon. 

There  beside  the  singing  river 

That  dark  mass  of  men  was  seen, 
Far  above  the  shining  weapons 

Hung  their  own  beloved  green. 
"  Death  to  ev'ry  foe  and  traitor  I 

Forward  !  strike  the  marchin'  tune, 
And  hurrah,  my  boys,  for  freedom ! 

'Tis  the  risin'  of  the  moon." 

Well  they  fought  for  poor  old  Ireland, 

And  full  bitter  was  their  fate 
(Oh  I  what  glorious  pride  and  sorrow 

Fill  the  name  of  Ninety-eight). 
Yet,  thank  God,  e'en  still  are  beating 

Heart.s  in  manhood's  burning  noon, 
Who  would  follow  in  their  footsteps 

At  the  risin'  of  the  moon  ! 


CHRISTMAS    MEMORIES. 


Oh  !  those  Christmas  times,  mavourneen,  are  not  like  the  times  of  old. 
When  the  light  of  love  shone  softly,  and  our  pulses  felt  no  cold ; 
When  tlie  laughter  of  the  young  heart^j  round  the  hearth  rang  merrily ; 
Now  the  laugliter  an<l  the  young  hearts  all  are  gone,  asthore,  machree ! 
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Methiiiks  I  see  our  darling  Kate,  her  blue  eyes  fixed  on  mine, 
And  dark-liaired  Patrick  resting  soft  his  little  hand  in  mine ; 
Methinks  I  hear  brave  Owen's  voice,  and  Brian's  free  and  gay, 
With  soft-cheeked  Eily's  mingling  in  the  holy  Christmas  lay. 

Dreams  I  dreams !  to-night  the  ancient  hearth  no  kindly  look  doth  wear, 
There  is  snow  upon  the  threshold  stone  and  chillness  everywhere. 
No  swell  of  rushing  voices  jKnirs  the  holy  Christmas  lay. 
The  young  hearts,  and  the  merry  hearts,  maviuirneen,  where  are  they  ? 

Ah,  blue-eyed  Kate  and  Patrick  Dhu,  long,  long  have  found  their  rest, 
Where  Shruel's  silent  churchyard  looks  across  the  Inny's  breast; 
And,  Eily,  thy  young  heart  lies  cold  and  pulseless  'neath  the  sea 
Full  many  and  many  a  Christmas-tide,  alanna  bawn  machree. 

And  by  Potomac's  blood-tinged  wave  brave  Owen  nobly  fell. 
My  gallant  boy  I  they  say  he  fought  right  gloriously  and  well ; 
And  Brian's  voice  is  hushed  in  death,  where  blue  Australian  streams 
Fill  with  their  youthful  melodies  the  exile's  glowing  dreams. 

Asthore,  asthore,  beside  the  light  our  faces  shine  alone ; 

But  they  are  clustered  with  the  stars  before  the  eternal  throne: 

With  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Brigid  and  the  angels  robed  in  white. 

They  sing  the  old  remembered  strains,  their  Christmas  hymn,  to-night. 

Old  love  I  old  love  I  His  will  be  bless'd  that  left  e'en  you  to  me, 

To  keep  my  heart  from  bursting  with  the  wild,  wild  memory. 

That  soothing  glance,  mavourneen,  speaks  of  Christnms  times  to  come, 

When  the  scattered  hearts  shall  meet  for  aye  in  (rod's  eternal  home. 


-•o*- 


THE   HORSEMAN    OF  DUNRONE. 

(a   NINKTY-EIGHT   BALLAD.) 

VAiir   1. 

"Rise  up  !  rise  up  I     O'Brennan  Hoe,  as  quickly  as  you  nniy, 
Or  else  you  lie  in  fetters  bound  before  the  break  of  day  ; 
Rise  up  !  rise  up !  the  red-coats  now  are  marching  from  Athy, 
And  the  captain  of  the  bloody  horde  has  sworn  that  you  must  die. 

He  leaj)ed  unto  the  window,  but  the  warning  voice  was  gone; 
His  hand  upon  his  carbine  laid,  his  garments  hurried  on. 
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He  kissed  his  sleeping  brother's  brow,  and  hastened  out  witli  speed. 
And  soon  was  riding  o'er  the  plain  upon  his  gallant  steed. 

The  moonlight  fell  in  golden  streams  across  the  waving  heath, 
And  brightly  looked  each  little  star  upon  the  earth  beneath  ; 
No  sound  was  on  the  night-wind,  save  the  Barrow's  lonely  fall. 
And  the  whistling  of  the  plover  mingled  with  the  grouse's  call. 

**  On,  on,  brave  horse  I  your  mission  now  is  life  or  death  to  me ! 
To-night,  to  bid  a  long  farewell,  my  true  love  I  must  see. 
To-morrow  I  then,  ye  Saxon  dogs !  come  seize  me,  if  you  dare  I 
My  faith  !  but  ye  shall  rue  the  day  ye  marched  into  Kildare  !  *' 

He  rode  away,  he  rode  away,  o'er  grassy  bawn  and  moor, 
And  ne'er  checked  rein  until  he  stood  before  his  true  love's  door; 
A  gentle  tap  and  whisper,  and  the  door  was  opened  wide. 
And  Brigid  Bawn  O'Heffernan  was  clinging  to  his  side. 

Oh  !  tremblingly  she  listened  to  the  tidings  he  did  tell. 

And  on  his  brave  and  manly  heart  her  tears  in  torrents  fell  I 

He  thought  to  soothe  the  heavy  grief  —  but  all  his  words  were  vain, 

For  he  felt  himself  the  shadow  of  a  coming  cloud  of  pain. 

"  They've  tracked  me  now,  amshla  !  they  are  thirsting  for  my  life. 
But  to-morrow  I  shall  meet  them  brejist  to  brejist  in  deadly  strife, 
And  the  eagle  on  the  battle-field  will  pick  a  dainty  fare. 
In  the  fat  and  pampered  tyrants  of  the  county  of  Kildare. 

"  And  won't  your  eyes  flash  brightly  when  our  conqu'ring  bands  are  seen, 
With  their  weapons  all  a-shining,  and  old  Erin's  flag  of  green  ! 
Then  hush  !  and  dry  those  tears  away  —  'tis  time  that  we  should  part." 
He  flung  his  arms  around  her,  and  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart. 

Her  hair  in  wild  disorder  lay  in  tresses  on  his  cheek. 

And  neither  in  those  moments  sad  the  parting  words  could  sj^eak;  — 

But  the  silent  clasp  was  broken  by  a  wild  and  shrilly  neigh. 

And  wildly  was  it  answered  but  a  meadow's  length  away. 

There  is  a  tramping  and  a  clanking  —  'tis  the  march  of  the  dragoon  — 
And  a  score  of  helmets  gleaming  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  moon ; 
"  They're  here  !  they're  here  !  quick,  darling,  quick  !  you're  lost  if  you  are  seen  ! 
A  leap  into  the  saddle,  and  he  sweei)s  across  the  green. 
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He  rode  away,  he  clashed  away,  by  grassy  bawii  aud  moor, 
But  tlie  bright  moon  led  the  foemeii  on  as  swiftly  and  as  sure  : 
Yet,  though  deadly  was  his  peril,  still  there  lay  ujion  his  mind 
A  lieavier  load  of  sorrow  for  hia  true  love  left  behind. 

He  rode  away,  he  rode  away,  and  gallantly  his  steed 
Showed  the  mettle  which  is  ever  found  the  true  man's  friend  at  need ; 
O'er  field  and  ditch  aud  road  and  stream,  oVr  bog  and  sluggish  fen. 
Till  he  gained  the  guarded  trysting  of  the  brave  United  Men. 

What  a  shout  of  manly  greeting  met  the  weary  rider  tliere, 

As  he  leaped  into  the  centre  of  the  heroes  of  Kildaro  ! 

'*Tlie  chase  wsis  hot  to-night,  my  boys  —  the  quarry  's  still  at  bay; 

But  the  bloodhounds  on  another  track  will  curse  the  rising  day." 

PART   11. 

The  morning  sun  was  peeping  softly  through  the  dawning  cloud. 
And  its  rays  were  flowing  brightly  on  a  dark  and  massy  crowd  — 
It  fell  upon  a  forest  of  bright  pikes  in  warlike  sheen. 
That  were  glinting  on  the  hill-top  *neath  the  flag  of  gold  and  green. 

And  up  the  dewy  heather  bands  of  men  were  marching  on, 
All  pouring  like  a  thousand  streams  to  where  tliat  banner  shone ; 
And  riding  here,  and  riding  there,  with  hanging  bridal  rein, 
Frieze-coated  horsemen  guarded  all  the  toghers*  to  the  plain. 

Anon  a  group  with  laughter  hoarse  were  sharpening  their  blades. 
And  others  tying  in  their  hats  the  flashing  green  cockades ; 
But  one  among  tliat  multitude  stood  silently  alone : 
'Twas  Patrick  Roe  O'Brennan,  the  young  horseman  of  Dunrone. 

"O'BrennanI" — 'twas  his  kinsman  spoke  —  O'Kyan,  stout  and  true  — 
"No  time  it  is  for  thinking  when  there's  heavy  Avork  to  do. 
'Twas  my  voice  tliat  gave  you  warning  of  the  wily  Saxon  foe, 
And  now  I  bear  you  tidings  it  is  well  that  you  should  know. 

"  Last  night  I  lay  in  ambush  hid,  and  saw  a  sight,  that  well 
Might  raise  the  deepest  envy  of  the  demons  down  in  hell : 
Boy  !  listen  till  your  heart's  blood  boils  and  blazes  with  revenge  — 
You've  a  mother  and  a  brother  and  a  sweetheart  to  avenge. 

«  Roads. 
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'•  Your  mother  and  your  brother  in  the  burning  thatch  were  flung. 
And  by  her  glossy  yellow  hair  your  Brigid  Og  was  hung ; 
Your  name  was  last  upon  her  lips,  when,  through  her  heaving  vest. 
The  sword  of  cursed  Captain  Gore  was  sheathed  in  her  breast. 

"  God  I  have  I  not  the  same  sight  seen  —  the  same  red  woes  withstood  — 
When  I  found  my  hearthstone  clotted  with  my  murdered  parents'  blood? 
When  I  found  my  wife  and  children  swinging  naked  on  a  tree  ?  " — 
But  the  listener's  face  was  whiter  than  the  snow  upon  the  lea. 

And  for  a  moment  seemed  he  just  as  if  the  life  were  fled, 
And  his  eyes  glared  in  their  sockets  with  the  cold  stare  of  the  dead ; 
The  bridle  fell  down  from  his  grasp  —  he  gave  a  heavy  groan  — 
Then  again  his  frame  grew  steady  and  as  silent  as  a  stone. 

He  flung  himself  upon  the  sod,  he  looked  up  in  the  air  — 

A  cross  from  out  his  bosom  drew,  now  heaving  broad  and  bare ; 

A  tear  fell  on  the  holy  sign  —  his  comrade's  hand  he  took  — 

*'  Sleeps  she  in  holy  earth  ?  "  he  cried,  with  stern,  unbending  look. 

''  Yes,  yes  —  at  dawning  of  the  light  I  placed  her  in  the  grave. 

Beside  the  old  brown  abbey  wall  o'erlooking  Barrow's  wave." 

"Thank  God  I  — and  now  my  murdered  kin,  my  outraged,  butchered  love, 

I  swear  to  have  red  blood  for  blood,  by  Him  who  reigns  above. 

"  I  swear  to  hunt  your  murderers,  by  night  and  open  day. 

Until  their  blood  smokes  in  the  air  as  thick  as  ocean  spray." 

He  kissed  the  cross,  then  backed  his  horse,  his  carbine  slinging  free : 

"For  vengeance  and  old  Ireland,  true  hearts!  now  follow  me." 

On  many  a  field  that  voice  was  heard  —  that  carbine's  ringing  sound  — 
And  many  a  red-coat  fierce  and  tall  his  scian  struck  to  the  ground ; 
The  first  to  rush  upon  the  foe,  and  ever  last  to  fly. 
Well  might  the  Saxons  tremble  when  they  heard  his  charging  cry. 

A  small  and  weary  band  of  men,  unconquered  to  the  last. 
With  tall  ])ikes  clutched  in  grim  despair,  across  the  borders  passed; 
Brave  hearts !  through  hosts  of  enemies  they've  cut  their  way  alone. 
And  foremost  rides  O'Brennan  Roe,  the  horseman  of  Dunrone. 

All,  all  around  the  bayonets  close  —  a  grim,  unbroken  wall  — 
And  feebler  still  the  heroes  strike,  as  one  by  one  they  fall ; 
A  single  rider  falls  the  last  —  yet,  ere  he  ceased  to  breathe. 
His  murdered  love  was  well  avenged  on  the  corn  slopes  of  Meath. 
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THE   HILLS   OF   CONNEMARA. 

The  night-mist  thickens  o'er  the  town, 

Tlie  twiliglit  *s  paling  glimmer, 
A-through  tlie  chill,  lium-laden  air 

The  gaslight**  faintly  glimmer. 
In  exile  here  1  sit  and  think, 

My  heart  surcharged  with  sorrow. 
Of  home,  and  friends  that  watch  for  me 
On  the  hills  of  Connemara  — 
Those  glorious  hills ! 
Tliose  kindly  hills ! 
The  hills  of  Connemara. 

The  night-mist  thickens  o'er  the  town. 

But  heavier  mists  are  falling 
On  the  Irish  breast,  bereft  of  love, 

For  peace  and  rest  long  calling. 
Alone  I  alone  !  where  millions  throng, 

As  if  mv  brain  to  harrow 
With    golden     dreams    of    thundering 
streams 
On  the  hills  of  Connemara  — 
The  loving  liills, 
The  wild-eyed  hills. 
The  hills  of  Connemara. 

On  Corrib's  cheeks  the  moonlight  sleeps, 

The  currach  skims  full  lightly ; 
O'er  Clifden's  slopes  our  mountain  girls 

Now  wander  singing  blithely  ; 
And  I  must  bear  this  strife  and  din. 
While  memory  strives  to  borrow 
One  look  of  love,  one  sparkling  glance 
Of  the  hills  of  Connemara. 
O  soft-faced  hills  I 
O  brown-tii)ped  hills  — 
Brave  hills  of  Connemara  I 

God's  dearest  blessings  dwell  with  them ; 

God  bless  the  race  they  foster, 
If  Ireland's  sons  were  all  as  true. 

We  never  would  have  lost  her. 


God  prosper  all  my  burning  hopes. 

The  hopes  to  crown  to-morrow. 
When  the  streams  will  sing  my  welcome 
back 
To  the  hills  of  Connemara,  — 
My  native  hills. 
My  childhood's  hills. 
The  hills  of  Connemara ! 


BOUCHALEEN    DHOUN. 

My  true  love  he  dwells  on  the  moun- 
tains. 

Like  a  war-eagle  fearless  and  free, 
By  the  side  of  the  low-tuning  fountains 

That  wander  through  wide  Annalee. 
His  soul  has  more  valor  and  honor 

Than  a  king  with  a  palace  and  crown. 
For  the  blood  of  the  race  of  O'Connor 

Fills    the   veins    of    mv    Bouchaleeti 
Dhoun. 

Soft  cead  millefailte  I  give  him 

When  he  comes  ev'ry  Sunday  to  me. 
And  what  can  I  do  but  believe  him. 

As  he  whispers  acuahla  maehree  ? 
For  the  look  is  so  truthful  and  tender 

Of  his   bright   roving   eyes    of  dark 
brown, 
That  I'm  sure  e'en  a  lady  in  splendor 

Would  be  coaxed  by  my  Bouchaleen 
Dhoun, 

My  father  has  riches  in  plenty, 

And  suitors  for  me  in  his  eve ; 
But,  oh  I  let  mv  n^e  come  to  twenty  — 
If  I  don't  give  them  all  the  good-by. 
For  I  sigh  for  a  life  on  the  mountains 

Far  away  from  the  dust  of  the  town, 
With  the  song  of  the  soft-tuning  foun- 
tains. 
And  the  love  of  my  Bouchaleen  Dhoun. 
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TO  CHARLES  J.  KICKHAM. 

The  winter  moon  shines  down  on  Slieve- 
na-mon, 
Crowning  with  light  its  misty  crest 
of  blue ; 
The  Christmas  snow  from  upland  slopes 
is  gone ; 
The  tranquil  air  weeps  down  a  silvery- 
dew. 
Oh !  why  this  grief  by  Anner's  flowery 
side, 
And  far  across  old  Munster's  hill-girt 
plain  ? 
Mobhron  !  mobhron  !   bold  Tipperary's 
pride 
Is   wearing   now   the   Saxon's    felon 
chain  — 
The  chain  our  fathers  strove  to  burst, 
and  strove  in  vain. 

Art   thou   a   felon    then,    O    child    of 
song  ? 
Brave  singer,  true  to   Erin's  grief  of 
years  ? 
Art   thou   a   felon,  while   the   hireling 
throng 
Of  heartless  traitors  trace  anew  their 
tears  ? 
O  God!  again   we   see   the   informer's 
brow, 
The  fiendish  sneer  upon  his  branded 
face ; 
Again  the  burning  love  and  changeless 
vow. 
And  stainless  glory  of  the  brave  old 
race, — 
The  patriots,  one  by  one,  stand  in  tlieir 
fathers'  place. 

The  eagle  on  the  clifl"  can  proudly  soar ; 
The  eagle  in  the  cage,  though  spirit- 
bowed. 


Still  bears  the  warlike   front  he   ever 
bore, 
As     changeless    as     when     rushing 
through  the  cloud. 
Fetters  are  clasped  upon  the  patriot's 
hand. 
But  say  what  fetters  hold  they  for 
the  mind ; 
Have  they  a  chain  within  our  darkened 
land 
The  Celtic  love  of  liberty  to  bind. 
The  legacy  and  trust  our  fathers  left 
behind? 


They  chain  the  noble-minded,  pure,  and 
true  ; 
They  place  the  minstrel  in  the  mur- 
derer's cell. 
Where  frame   and   soul   that    once    in 
glory  grew 
Must  feel  the  tortures  of  a  second 
hell. 
The  bard  who  sang  of  Irish  truth  and 
love. 
And  feasted  on  his  country's  golden 
page. 
Whose  heart  is  gentle  as  a  woodland 
dove. 
Now  bends  before  a  brutal  gaoler's 
rage. 
Because  the   ancient  war  of  right  he 
dared  to  wage. 

And  shall  we  curse  them  in  our  burst- 
ing wrath  ? 
Look  at  that  face,  so  sad,  resigned, 
and  wan  : 
That  heart  now  dreams  of  childhood's 
flowery  path. 
Of    Anner's    stream,    and     glorious 
Slieve-na-mon. 
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Charles,  farewell !  the  bolts  grate  on  my    ! 

ear: 
As  Tasso  suffered  for  his  proud  love's 

sake, 
A  felon's   chain  for   Ireland   now   you 

wear. 
Yet  be  of  cheer, —  let  not  vour  brave 

lieart  break, — 
For  yet  this  sleeping  land  in  Freedom's 

light  shall  wake. 


COME,    PIPER,   PLAY    THE    "SHASKAN 

REEL." 

"  Come,  piper,  play  the  '  Shaskan  Reel,' 

Or  else  the  '  Lasses  on  the  heather,' 
And,  Mary,  lay  aside  your  wheel 

Until  we  dance  once  more  together. 
At  fair  and  pattern  oft  before 

Of  reels  and  jigs  we've  tripped  full 
many ; 
But  ne'er  again  this  loved  old  floor 

Will  feel  the  foot  of  Donal  Kenny." 

Softly  she  rose  and  took  his  htind. 
And  softly  glided  through  the  mea- 
sure, 
Wliile,   clustering    round,   the    village 
band 
Looked  half  in  sorrow,  half  in  plea- 
sure. 
Warm  blessings  flowed  from  every  lip 

As  ceased  the  dancers'  airy  motion  : 
O  Blessed  Virgin !  guide  the  ship 
Which   bears    bold   Donal    o'er   the 
ocean ! 

*-  Now  God  be  with  you  all !  "  he  sighed, 
Adown  his  face  the  brijjht  tears  flow- 
ing  — 
*'(iod  guard  you  well,  ai'/c,"  they  cried, 


"  Upon  the  strange  path  vou  are  go- 

So    full    his    breast,    he    scarce    could 
speak, 
With   burning    grasp   the    stretched 
hands  taking, 
He  pressed  a  kiss  on  every  cheek, 
And  sobbed  as  if  his  lieart  was  break- 
ing. 

"  Boys,  don't  forget  me  when  I'm  gone, 

For  sake  of  all  the  days  passed  over — 
The  days  you  spent  on  heath  and  bawii, 

With  Donal  Jiiiadh^  the  rattlin'  rover. 
Mary,  a^ra,  your  soft  brown  eye 

lias  willed  my  fate  "   (he  whispered 
lowly); 
''Another  holds  thy  heart :  good-bye  I 

Heaven  grant  you  both  its  blessings 
holy ! " 

A  kiss  upon  her  brow  of  snow, 

A  rush  across  the  moonlit  meadow, 
Whose    broom-clad    hazels,     trembling 
slow, 

The  mossy  boreen  wrapped  in  shadow  ; 
Away  o'er  TuUy's  bounding  rill, 

And  far  beyond  the  Inny  river ; 
One  cheer  on  Carrick's  rocky  hill, 

And  Donal  Kenny  's  gone  for  ever. 


The  breezes  whistled  through  the  sails. 

O'er  Gal  way  Bay  the  ship  was  heav- 
ing, 
And   smothered    groans    and    bursting 
wails 

Told  all  the  grief  and  pain  ui  leavint;. 
One  form  among  that  exiled  band 

Of  parting  sorrow  gave  no  token. 
Still  was  his  breath,  and  cold  his  hand  : 

For  Donal  Kenny's  heart  was  broken. 
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I'M  A  ROUGH  AND  READY  FELLOW. 

I'm  a  rough  and  ready  fellow, 

Honest,  manly,  stout,  and  true ; 
What  I  love,  I  love  for  ever ; 

What  I  say  I  always  do ; 
Never  bending  bone  or  sinew 

At  the  throne  of  frowning  might. 
But  with  hand  and  heart-pulse  always 

Banded  in  the  cause  of  right, 
Like  a  rough  and  ready  fellow. 

Working  in  the  cause  of  right. 

I'm  a  rough  and  ready  fellow. 

Seldom  seen  about  the  town. 
But  you'll  find  me  on  tlie  mountains 

Far  amid  the  heather  brown. 
There  I  own  a  simple  cabin, 

Sitting  on  the  crags  above, 
Where  I  live  devoid  of  riches. 

Poor  in  everything  but  love. 
Like  a  rough  and  ready  fellow, 

Scarce  in  everything  but  love. 

When  the  day's  hot  work  Is  over. 

And  the  pick-axe  thrown  aside. 
All  my  toil  and  care  's  forgotten. 

With  my  children  and  my  bride. 
By  the  hearth  we  sit  together 

As  the  evening  slides  along. 
Telling  quaint  old  wizard  stories. 

Singing  bursts  of  Irish  song. 
Like  a  rough  and  ready  fellow. 

Chanting  bursts  of  Irish  song. 

Hate  I  give  to  foreign  tyrants. 

Foreign  customs,  foreign  laws; 
Love  I  pledge  to  dear  old  Ireland, 

To  her  glory  and  her  cause. 
Through  the  lonely  years  Fm  waiting. 

Waiting  for  the  promised  time 
When  I'll  stand  beneath  the  banner. 

Chorusing  the  battle  chime. 


Like  a  rough  and  ready  fellow. 
Chorusing  the  battle  chime. 


AN   EXILE'S   SONG. 

What  am  I  thinking  of  all  the  day  ? 

What  am  I  dreaming  of  all  the  night? 
Why  am  I  sighing  when  all  are  gay, 

And   gloomy   'mid   scenes   that    are 
fair  and  bright  ? 
Answer  it,  burning  and  lonely  heart ! 

Answer  it,  leagues  of  ocean  foam, 
That  widely,  darkly,  and  drearily  part 

The  wandering  Celt  from  his  native 
home. 

I  was  a  child  in  faith  and  years, 

When  I  placed  my  foot  on  the  out- 
bound ship. 
But  the  tears  that  trickled  were   man- 
hood's tears. 
As  the  sunlit  prow  in   the  wave  did 
dip. 
The  faces  grew  dim  upon  the  shore. 
And  the  mountains  vanished  in  mist 
away, 
And  a  still  voice  whispered  me :  "  Never 
more 
Shall  your  eyes  look  out  on  your  na- 
tive bay  I  " 

And  I  thought  of  Tom,  and  my  brother 
Ned, 
And  Katie,  the  dearest  to  me  of  all ; 
And  I  thoujjht  of  mv  mother,  so  cold 
and  dead, 
'Neath  the  holy  shade  of  the  abbey 
wall ; 
I  thought  of  the  cabin  beside  the  heath, 
Of  the  daily   toil,  and    the    twilight 
rest. 
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Till  I  prayed  that  the  cold,  cold  hand 
of  death 
Miglit  bear  me  away  to  my  mother's 
breast. 

'Tis  twenty  years  since  that  bitter  day ; 
I  have  learned  the  sweetness  of  being 
free  — 
But  the  pulse  still  beats  for  the  home- 
ward way, 
For  the  olden  loves  beyond  the  sea. 
The  bright  stars  shine  on  my  sunbrown 
face, 
And  they  find  no  answering  light  is 
there  — 
No  light  from  the  cliild  of  a  scattered 
race, 
Save  the  sickly  gleam  of  a  dark  de- 
spair. 

And  hopes  are  whispered  in  words  of 
flame. 
That  the  days  of  my  country's  wrongs 
shall  pass 
Full  soon  away,  and  the  slavish  shame 
Be  trampled  to  earth  like  new-mown 
grass, 
That  the  scattered  shall  dwell  by  their 
native  hearth. 
In  their  ancient  strength  and  their 
ancient  pride ; 
That  they'll  gather  from  the  ends  of  the 
farthest  earth, 
To  conquer  or  die,  as  their  fatliers 
died. 

And  I  dream  of  this  in  the  silent  night, 
And  it  fills  my  soul  in  the  open  day. 
While  I  fancy  the  grand  and  glorious 
sight 
Of  the  exiles  crossing  the  homeward 
way  I 
But  sadness  will  steal  in  spite  of  all. 


And  a  dim  foreboding  I  ne'er  shall  see 
The  mossy  side  of  the  abbey  wall, 
Or  the  shining  flag  of  a  people  free ! 

Oh  I  sing  me  an  Irish  song,  true  love  I 
A   ringing  song   of    the    brave    old 
times ; 
And  voices  will  whisper  from  heaven 
above 
A    soothing    tone     on    the    rushing 
chimes. 
Let  it  bound  along  on  the  twilight  air, 
Like  the  charge  and  tramp  of  con- 
quering men. 
To  banish  the  cloud  of  my  dark  despair, 
And   light  my  soul  with  new  hope 
again ! 

MY  CAILIN  RUADH. 

My  fairy  girl,  my  darling  girl. 

If  I  were  near  thee  now. 
The  sunlight  of  your  eyes  would  chase 

The  sorrow  from  my  brow ; 
Your  lips  would  whisper  o'er  and  o'er 

The  words  so  fond  and  true. 
They  whispered  long  and  long  ago. 

My  gentle  Cailin  Kuadh. 

No  more  by  Inny's  bank  I  sit. 

Or  rove  the  meadows  brown. 
But  count  the  weary  hours  away 

Pent  in  tliis  dismal  town  ; 
I  cannot  breathe  the  pasture  air. 

My  father's  homestead  view. 
Or  see  another  face  like  thine. 

My  gentle  Cailin  Ruadh. 

Thy  laugh  was  like  the  echo  sent 
From  Oonaffh's  crystal  hall ; 

Thy  eyes  the  moonlight's  flashing  glance 
Upon  a  waterfall ; 

Thy  hair  the  amber  clouds  at  eve, 
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When  lovers  liaste  to  woo ; 
Thy  teeth  Killarney's  snowy  pearls, 
My  gentle  Cailin  Ruadh. 

O  sweetheart !  I  can  see  thee  stand 

Beside  the  orchard  stile, 
The  dawn  upon  thy  regal  brow. 

Upon  thy  mouth  a  smile ; 
The  apple-bloom  above  thy  head, 

Thy  cheeks  its  glowing  hue. 
The  sun  flash  in  thy  radiant  eyes. 

My  gentle  Cailin  Ruadh. 

But  drearily  and  wearily 

The  snow  is  drifting  by, 
And  drearily  and  wearily 

It  bears  my  lonely  sigh 
Far  from  this  lonely  Connaught  town. 

To  Inny's  wave  of  blue. 
To  the  homestead  in  the  fairy  glen. 

And  gentle  Cailin  Ruadh. 


I  RAMBLED  DOWN  THE  WOODLAND 

PATH. 

I  RAMBLED  down  the  woodland  path 
One  Sunday  evening  lately. 


And  I  met  there 
A  maiden  fair, 
A  maiden  proud  and  stately ; 
So  beautiful  she  seemed  to  me. 
My  young  heart  throbbed  right  joyiully, 
I  called  her  my  gra  ban  machree^ 
That  maiden  proud  and  stately. 

The  May-wind  kissed  her  flowing  hair, 
Like  summer  sun-rays  twining. 
And  oh  !  her  face 
Of  loving  grace. 
An  apple-blossom  shining. 
Her  lips  were  red  as  Keenagh's  rose. 
Her  feet  as  light  as  mountain  doe's. 
Her  voice  the  fairy's  song  which  flows 
When  starlit  eves  are  shining. 

And  many  a  time  I've  walked  that  path 
Those  Sunday  evenings  lately, 
Still  meeting  there 
That  maiden  fair, 
With  head  erect  and  stately. 
She  never  gives  a  smile  to  me. 
But  my  young  heart  throbs  joyfully. 
For  she  is  my  (jra  ban  machree^ 
That  maiden  proud  and  stately  I 
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[Richard  Dalton  Williams  was  born  at  Dublin  on 
the  8th  of  Oct<>l)cr,  1822.  When  about  six  years  of 
age  he  was  taken  to  live  to  Grenanstown,  one  of  the 
most  romantic  sjKjts  in  the  county  of  Tipperary.  He 
was  first  sent  to  school  to  Tullabeg,  Queens  County, 
and  afterwards  to  Carlow  College.  It  was  from  this 
place,  in  January,  1843,  he  sent  his  first  poetical  con- 
tribution to  the  Nation  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
"  Shamrock."  On  leaving  school  he  went  to  Dublin 
to  prepare  for  the  medical  profession.  In  his  leisure 
hours  ho  amused  himself  by  writing  a  series  of 
poems,  full  of  grotesque  humor,  which  he  published 


under  tlie  title  "  The  Misadventures  of  a  Medical  Stu- 
dent." It  was  his  Kiwrt  to  work  into  those  comiK>si- 
tions  a  surprising  quantity  of  medical  terminology,  a 
number  of  downright  "Jaw-breakers,"  Greek  com- 
pounds, and  Latin  abbreviations.  On  the  2Gth  of  May, 
1848,  John  Mitchel  was  convicted  of  treason-felony 
and  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  a  term  of  fourteen 
years.  On  the  following  day  his  pai>er,  the  United 
Irifihtneiif  was  suppressed.  New  revolutionary  jour- 
nals at  once  rose  to  fill  the  vacant  place.  John  Mar- 
tin started  the  Irish  Felon,  and  Williams,  with  Kevin 
Izod  O'Doherty,  established  the  Irii^h  Tribune.    The 
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new  journals  went  the  same  way  as  the  old :  Martin 
was  convicted  and  transported,  so  was  O'Doherty; 
but  against  Williams  the  crown  failed  to  obtain  a 
conyiction.  The  failure  of  the  '48  movement  was  a 
•evere  blow  to  Mr.  Williams.  After  this  event  he 
went  for  a  short  time  to  the  medical  schools  of  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  took  out  his  diploma.  Like  many 
of  his  comrades  in  the  late  political  venture,  a  desire 
came  upon  him  to  quit  the  old  laud  and  try  his  for- 
tune in  the  new.  He  emigrated  to  America  in  1851, 
and  settled  in  Mobile,  Alabama.  On  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1856,  he  married  a  Miss  Connolly  of  Now 
Orleans,  and  he  subsequently  removed  to  that  city. 
We  find  him  located  at  Thibodcaux,  Louisiana,  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  He  took  advantage  of 
the  occasion  to  write  the  "  Song  of  the  Irish-Ameri- 
can Regiments,"  in  which  the  old  rebel  sentiments 
were  expressed  in  stirring  verse.  On  the  6th  of  July, 
1862,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  the  true-hearted 
and  gifted  Irish  poet  breathed  his  last.  The  cause  of 
his  death  was  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs.  A  touching 
incident  followed.  His  resting-place  had  been 
marked  by  nothing  better  than  a  nule  deal-board, 
on  which  were  the  words:  "R.  D.  Williams,  died 
July  5, 1862."  Shortly  after  his  death  the  8th  New 
Hampshire  Volunteers  were  ordered  on  duty  in  the 
neighborhood.  One  of  their  officers.  Major  Thomas 
Connolly,  having  heard  of  the  death  of  the  Irish 
patriot-poet,  sought  out  the  lonely  grave,  and  found 
it  in  an  obscure  churchyard.  Returning  to  his  regi- 
ment, he  took  up  a  subscription  amongst  the  soldiers 
of  companies  C  and  K,  composed  almost  exclusively 
of  young  Irishmen  of  Manchester,  N.H.,  and,  having 
raised  quite  a  sum,  went  to  New  Orleans  and  pur- 
chased a  stone  of  pure  Carrara  marble,  on  which  ho 
had  inscribed  the  following  eloquent  epitaph : 

"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Richard  Dalton  Wil- 
liams, the  Irish  Patriot  and  Poet,  who  died  July  5th, 
1862,  Aged  40  years.  This  stone  was  erected  by  his 
countrymen  serving  in  Companies  C  and  K,  8th 
Regt.  N.  H.  Volunteers,  as  a  slight  testimonial  of 
their  esteem  for  hLs  unsullied  patriotism  and  his  ex- 
alted devotion  to  the  cause  of  Irish  freedom." 

Surely  a  most  graceful  and  touching  act  was  this 
of  those  gallant  Irish-American  soldiers.] 


OH!    FOR    A    FEED! 

Oh  I  for  a  feed  I  <a  motlev  feed !  a  cor- 

poration  feast 
Of  hot  and  cold,  of  roast  and  boiled,  of 
fishes,  bird,  and  beast ; 
From  cod  and  snipe 
To  leathery  tripe, 
Two  inches  thick  at  least. 


Oh !  for  a  feed  !  an  awful  feed !  or  else 

a  mighty  lunch. 
With  Niagira  cataracts  of  Irisli  whiskey 
punch. 

Port  crusty,  red, 
And  crackling  bread, 
Ad  libitum^  to  crunch. 

Oh  I  for  a  feed !  a  pious  feed  I  with  rev- 
erend lords  to  dine 
On  venison  pies  of  depth  profound,  and 
frozen  Spanish  wine ; 
With  turtle  soups, 
And  whiskered  troops 
Of  "natives  "  *  in  their  brine. 

Oh  I  for  a  feed !  a  bribing  feed,  at  an 

election  spread. 
Where  much  is  said  that's  never  done, 
and  none  that's  never  said. 
And  biped  swine 
To  "  nine  times  nine  " 
Invert  their  heels  and  head. 

Oh  !  for  a  feed !  precarious  feed,  at  .l)oat- 

ing  or  picnic. 
Where    "  nobody    gets    notliink,''    and 
everybody 's  sick ; 

And  sudden  squalls 
Seize  hats  and  shawls, 
Just  borrowed,  or  on  tick. 

Oh  !  for  a  feed  !  bv  hook  or  crook,  from 

any  good  soul  at  all. 
In  rural  cot,  or  pleasure  yacht,  or  festive 
civic  hall, 

Or  in  poteen  still, 
On  a  Munster  hill, 
To  stagger,  and  then  to  fall. 


♦  IrUb  oyHterA. 
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BLIGHTED   LOVE. 

Heigho  !  I  wipe  slowly  the  tears  from 

my  nose, 
And  lay  bare  to  your  pity  the  tale  of 

my  woes, 
For  darker 's  our  fate  when  there's  no 

one  to  weep  it. 
I'm  in  love    (for   the   twentieth   time, 

devil  sweep  it !) 
In  affairs  of  the  sort,  since  I  know  your 

discretion, 
I  confide  to  your  friendship  this  candid 

confession. 
I  lodge  in  a  lodging  where  lodge  many 

lodgers. 
Obeying    with    pride   an   autochthonal 

Todgers. 
Here   one  —  a  contemplative  maid  —  I 

found  out. 
Who  lives  vp^  and,  besides,  wlio  lives 

over  the  spout  — 
The  up's  metaphoric,  the  o'er  mathematic, 
For  this  queen  of  my  bosom  hangs  out 

in  the  attic. 
There,   gazing    each    evening   through 

cobweb  and  bars. 
She  communes  with  her  kindred  —  the 

listening  stars ; 
And   sings  with  such   strength,  perse- 
verance, and  fire, 
That  no  one  of  the  whids  by  himself  e'er 

came  nigh  her. 
In  her  breast  ev'rt/  god  of  the  compass 

I  know  is, 
Eurusque^  Kotitsque^  Icetusque  Eo'is  ; 
Iler  eyes  flashing  fire,  and   her    voice    | 

like  the  thunder, 
Have  split  both  my  ears  and  my  bosom 

asunder. 


Oh,  yes !  'twas  the  power  of  her  "  ore 

rotundo  " 
Was  destined  the  peace  of  my  bosom  to 

undo; 
And,   'twixt  headache   and  heartache, 

I'm  blest  if  I  know 
What  balsam  can  banish  my  multiplied 

woe. 
For  your  sake   I  wish   you   hung   out 

somewhat  nearer, 
Though,  indeed,  where  you  are,  if  not 

bothered,  you'll  hear  her. 
Hark  !  there's   "  Yankee  Doodle  "  and 

'^Lefin'  air  ore,'' 
''  Moll  Koe,"  and  "  The  Lancers,"  and 

all  con  furore. 
Let  me  paint  her,   O  Lord!  though  I 

tremble  to  do  it ; 
May  the  Muses  kick,  thump,  pull,  and 

jostle  me  through  it : 
Her  height  is  six  feet,  and  her  age  is 

—  no  matter ; 
Her  papa  vendeth   tripe   in   renowned 

Stony  batter ; 
Her  name  no  one  knows,  but  her  wor- 
shipper's will  is 
Henceforth  that  she  bears  the  cognomen 

of  Phillis ; 
She  stitcheth   at  times,  and  she  trim- 

meth ;  but  surely 
This  may  be,  this  must  be,  through  play- 
fulness purely ; 
Or  to  help  her  abstraction  she  pointeth 

the  needle 
While  lighter  nymphs  wheel  to  the  gay 

tweedle-deedle. 
The    first    time    'twas   mine    the    dear 

nymph  to  behold 
She  said,  with  a  sneeze,  that  "  she'd  got 

a  bad  cold. 
Which  pestered  her  so  she  got  scarce 

any  rest," 
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So  I  leeched,  for  experiment,  Phillis's 

Some    night    from    the    humbug   that 

breast. 

crowns  Nelson's  pillar. 

On  her  skin  when  I  see  them,  I  wildly 

Or  I'll  mount  the  brass  hat  of  the  long 

beseech 

Eoniskilleners, 

The  gods  to  transmogrify  me  to  a  leech, 

If  you  rake  out  my  flame,  peerless  Pbce- 

While    I  view   the   black  rascals  with 

nix  of  milliners. 

envying  sight. 

AlasI  fordearwoman,  nowain'tit  apity 

Till   they    fall   from   her  bosom   quite 

How  little  they  care  for  scientific  ditty? 

drunk  with  delight. 

Last  night  from  lier  room  a  voice  growled 

Since  that  hour,  from  the  goalp  to  the 

"  Go  be  d— d  ! " 

tendo  Achillh, 

And  the  door's  in  your  friend's  physiog- 

Bone,  muscle,  and  uerve,  I  am  thine, 

nomy  slammed  ; 

dearest  Phillis. 

And  my  heart  dropped  down  where  my 

And  as  fee,  'twas  the  first  I  received  in 

stomach  and  all  is 

my  life, 

To  the  pancreateioduodenalis. 

When  you  gave  me  "  Tom  Jones  "  and 

Ah   me  !  —  would  you   dream   it  ?  —  a 

a  tortoise-shell  knife ; 

bouncing  dragoon 

Oh  \  ne'er  did  I  feel  such  a  wild  titilla- 

Now  flirts  with  a  sylph  lately  chaste  as 

tion 

the  moon ; 

Since  the  days  of  my  cartilaginification. 

A  swaggering,  long-legged,  impertinent 

And  the  touch  of  your  band,  sweetest 

fellow, 

maid,  without  flattery, 

Who  wears  a  red  jacket  bedizened  with 

Made  me  jump,  by  Jim  Crow  I  like  a 

yellow. 

galvanic  battery. 

In   the   highly   drilled   coqis   of    Lord 

Come  bind  to  this  thorax  thy  mammary 

Colonel  Decanter, 

fflandg, 

Looked  forth  from   his  whiskers,   and 

In  the  toughest  of  ligaments,  hymeneal 

conquered  tnstanter. 

bands. 

Now  the  shrine  of  the  goddess  is  filled 

And  Cupid  shall  flutter  for  ever  before 

with  hussars, 

us. 

And  the  martial  aroma  of  gin  and  cigars; 

With  an  arch  upward  curl  of  the  angvr 

For  this  have  I  penned,  her  cold  bosom 

lu»  oris. 

to  warm, 

May  my  »capul<e  slip,  and  my  clavicles 

Songs  doleful  and  dismal,  and  long  as 

crack, 

my  arm  ? 

And  the  vertebra  twist  here  and  there 

She  prefers  this  Munchausen's  bravados 

through  my  back. 

of  wars. 

Ere  I  cease  to  adore   the   enchantress 

And  cuts   au   Apollo   to   romp  with   a 

who  stole, 

Mars  — 

Sweet  pickpocket !  all  the  loose  change 

Nay,  forgetting,  says  fame,  her  correct 

of  my  soul ! 

perpendicular, 

Oh !  I'll  hang  white  and  cold  as  a  petri- 

Is, alas!  too  like  Venus  in  every  partic- 

fied miller 

ular. 

^^ 
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By  despair  and  the  bump  of  destructive- 

ness  ledy 
Of  late  I  have  strangled,  or  poisoned, 

or  bled, 
Many  cats  and  some  dogs,  in  attempts 

to  discover  • 

Whether  rope,  steel,  or  poison  is  best 

for  a  lover. 
And  have  found  that  all  tlu-ee,  when 

combined  as  a  cure. 
Would  be  equally  novel,  and  rapid,  and 

sure. 
One  last  word  —  for  the  sake  of  my  bar- 
barous fair, 
Let  the  world  never  know  that  I  died 

through  despair ; 
And  lest  any  should  say  that  I  perished 

bv  force. 
Pack  your  jury  tvith  care^  and  the  ver- 

diet '«  of  course. 


THE  CUT  ONE. 

Come,  somebody,  and  put  ine  instanta- 
neously to  bed. 

For  Rosalind  has  cut  me  —  this  moment 
cut  me  dead. 

In  Merrion-square  she  passed  me,  my 
skirt  her  flounces  brushed, 

She  walked  right  on,  and  blast  me  if 
the  girl  as  much  as  blushed ! 

Yet  I  wore  a  stfiys  entwining  my  most 
fasliionable  waist. 

And  in  my  dicky  shining  a  huge  pin  of 
diamond  paste ; 

My  toes  in  patent  leather  were  intolera- 
bly crushed. 

And  like  a  raven's  feather  my  tremen- 
dous whiskers  l)rushed. 

O  Rosa  I  stony-hearted,  'twas  for  thee 
my  spirit  cried. 

Till  my  comrades  often  started  while 
dissecting  by  my  side  ; 


For  thee  I've  borne  their  sneering  with 
a  spirit  mild  and  meek, 

Though  oft  within  my  hearing  thus  de- 
risively they  speak  — 

"  By  Jove,  our  comrade  Doodle  now  is 
done  completely  brown, 

Follows  Rosa  like  her  poodle,  and  hawks 
muslin  through  the  town." 

To  the  acme  of  endurance  for  thee  I've 
tasked  my  mind 

To  raise  by  much  assurance  the  meta- 
phoric  "wind." 

For  thee,  to  prove  my  passion,  I  am 
squeezed  almost  to  death. 

Till  in  agonies  of  fashion  I  6an  scarcely 
draw  my  breath. 

And  oft,  O  Rosalinda,  liave  I  warbled 
all  night  long, 

Underneath  thy  chamber  window,  "Mar- 
ble Halls  "  and  "  Lucy  Long." 

And  thou  knowest,  fair  and  cruel  —  to 
my  sorrow  be  it  told  — 

How  long  I  lived  on  gruel,  from  these 
solos  catching  cold. 

When  I  took  you  to  the  Dargle,  and 
jumped  in  to  catch  your  glove. 

What  a  cataract  of  gargle  was  the  se- 
quel of  my  love ! 

And  though  Venus  hath  not  lost  me, 
and  I  yet  survive  to  waltz, 

Cupid  knows  what  he  has  cost  me  in 
calomel  and  salts  I 

Adieu!  send  back  my  letters  —  for  a 
distant  shore  I'm  bound  : 

Nota-Bene  —  let  my*  debtors  with  my 
creditors  compound. 

But  I'll  interfere  with  neither  — I  should 
feel  extremely  loath 

To  rub  my  skirts  to  either,  for  they're 
vulgar  rascals  both. 

IJnshaved  and  misanthropical,  I'll  bury 
all  niv  woes 
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In  some  region  fiercely  tropical,  where 
duns  ne'er  show  their  nose  ; 

With  rifles  double-barrelled  and  a  pleni- 
tude of  bile, 

Half  Crusoe,  half  Childe  Harold,  I  will 
seek  some  savage  isle  : 

There,  girt  with  nature's  riches,  from 
jilts  and  bailiffs  free, 

I  shall  reign,  without  a  breeches,  o'er 
the  cockle-bearing  sea; 

I  will  sympathize  with  mussels,  and 
commune  with  honest  whales  — 

They  wear  no  lying  bustles  on  their 
"round  unvarnished  tails;" 

In  the  labyrinthine  cloisters  of  the  rocks 
beneath  the  main 

My  soul  shall  pour  on  oysters  love  it 
poured  on  thee  in  vain  ; 

Then  shall  pebbles,  shells,  and  mosses, 
raw  lobsters  and  despair, 

See  the  whiskers  and  proboscis  that  de- 
lighted Merrion-square  I 

To  the  polka,  to  flirtation,  to  smiles 
from  beau  and  belle. 

To  reviews  and  equitation  in  the  Park, 
a  long  farewell. 

Adieu  my  dreams  of  marriage  unto  ug- 
liness and  rank. 

To  a  cellar,  and  a  carriage,  and  a  bal- 
ance at  the  bank ; 

Adieu  the  "Shades,"  the  promenades, 
the  sly  cigar  divan. 

The  lounges  sweet  thro'  Sackville-street, 
to  play  the  nice  young  man. 

Alas,  and  must  so  great  a  dust  retire 
from  public  life, 

And  take  for  worse,  without  a  purse,  a 
mermaid  for  a  wife  ! 

Farewell  the  ball,  the  ladies  all,  the 
turf,  and  the  haul  ton,, 

Of  etiquette  the  sun  has  set,  my  occu- 
pation 's  gone. 


MV  SKULL; 

AND  THE  SCRAPE  IT  BROUGHT  ME  INTO. 

**  Skull,  the  sou  of  a  skeleton,  of  tlie  tribe  of  blood- 
less."—  Lucian. 

I 

I    My  dear  patients,  you  know  there  are 

"sermons  in  stones," 
And   a  sage   may  find  more   than  the 

marrow  in  bones ; 
(It  was,  doubtless,  this  notion  induced 

a  great  chief 
To  present  to  our  city  the  famed  "  shin 

of  beef  ")  — 
My  skull  (not  one  thing  with  my  head, 

be  it  said  — 
The  former  is  living,  the  latter  is  dead. 
And  my  skull,  I  much   fear,  has  more 

sense  than  my  head) 
Came  into  mv  hands  in  fair  mercantile 

manner. 
And  cost  me  precisely  four  bob  and  a 

tanner. 
And  what,  after  all,  can  prevent  one 

from  sinning 
Like  a  good-humored  skull  everlastingly 

grinning  ? 
He  hangs  near  my  window,  and  when 

we're  alone 
He  tells  me  much  truth  in  a  way  of  his 

own : 
For  instance,  an  officer  lately  passed  by, 
A  fair  girl  on  his  arm  with  a  tear  in  her 

eye  — 
"  Poor  thing  I  she  believes  all  his  well- 
prepared  lies ; 
But  /  see   his   heart^^''   said   my   friend 

without  eyes. 
Each  evening  we've  much  to  eaeli  other 

to  say, 
And    I    smile,    and    he    grins,  o'er    tlie 

scenes  of  the  day. 
Very  well  I  let  him  hang  on  his  nail  tor 

the  present. 
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While  I  glance  through  the  past,  though 
the  task  isn't  pleasant ; 

You  must  know,  Attic  reader,  I've  reck- 
oned it  prudent 

In  lodgings  to  run  my  career  as  a  stu- 
dent. 

And  prefer  the  most  tow'ring  cock-lofty 
abodes, 

As  more  near  to  my  income,  fresh  air, 
and  the  gods ; 

And  I've  hunted  tlie  city,  my  fortunes 
to  push. 

From  Kilmainham  north-west  to  south- 
east Beggar' s-bush. 

'Tis  all  one  —  or  with  Rooney,  Rams- 
bottom,  or  Rogers, 

I  am  destined  to  be  the  most  rueful  of 
lodgers. 

The  springs  of  pianos,  wherever  I  go. 

Like  the  wrath  of  Achilles  are  *'  springs 
of  great  woe ''; 

Young  girls  stun  their  beaux,  and  old 
maids  stun  their  parrots. 

And  the  polka  is  thumped  from  the 
ground  to  tlie  garrets  ; 

Or  I'm  sure  to  encounter  some  amateur 
dunce. 

Who  jars  on  the  feeling  and  fiddle  at 
once  — 

Then  the  landladies  aim  at  my  heart  or 
my  pocket. 

And  give  notice  to  quit,  or — a  portrait 
and  locket. 

But  of  all  the  dark  deeds  that  my  Tod- 
gerses  did  do 

The  darkest  was  wrought  b}-  an  officer's 
widow. 

An  officer's  widow  I  well,  well,  let  it  be  so. 

Though  I  shouldn't  spare  one  who  has 
victimized  me  so ; 

She  lived  on  my  mutton,  she  burned  my 
coal. 


And  at  last  popped  my  name-them-nots 
—  yes,  'pon  my  soul  I 

But  the  daughter  was  fair,  and  though 
ma  was  a  Tartar, 

I  suffered  it  all  like  a  regular  martyr ; 

And  this,  though  a  rattletrap  harpsi- 
chord's tones 

Disturbed  every  evening  myself  and  my 
bones  — 

Now  thundered  the  polka  —  now  pain- 
fully squealing. 

She  tried  "Still  so  gently"  to  come 
".o'er  me  stealing  "; 

Then  her  goggle-eyed  brother  was  con- 
stantly grunting 

Airs,  as  he  pleasantly  told  me,  from 
"  Bunting  "— 

Take  a  cat  in  the  gutter,  a'  bull  in  the 
pound, 

And  a  pig  in  misfortune,  he'd  beat  them 
all  round ; 

To  his  barbarous  grumble  surpassingly 
sweet  is 

The  croak  of  a  frog  in  ac^te  larynyitU. 

This  sketch  of  the  characters  l)riefly 
despatched, 

We  return  to  my  skull,  and  the  thorax 
attached : 

One  evening,  when  musing,  I  sat  near 
the  fire, 

I  thus  cross-examined  my  friend  upon 
wire  — 

"  I  observe  you  look  hard  at  my  land- 
lady's daughter. 

Whenever  a  chance  to  your  presence 
has  brought  her ; 

Can  it  be,  my  dry  codger,  you're  going 
to  woo. 

Like  other  old  fools  that  are  musty  as 
you? 

Have  you  any  design,  my  old  phosphate, 
upon  her?" 
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"  Oh,  no  I  "  said  the  skeleton,  "  no,  'pon 
my  honor." 

And  he  placed  his  long  hand,  with  a 
dignified  mien, 

On   the  ribs  'neath  which  one   time  a 
heart  must  have  been. 

"  It's  all  for  your  sake  —  when  her  bom- 
bazine rustles, 

You  abandon  my  bones  to  contemplate 
her  muscles ; 

I  am   piqued,  I  confess,  thus  so  often 
neglected  — 

Not  so  much  was  I  pained  when  my  ribs 
were  dissected ; 

You  must  quit  her  at  once  without  any 
apology  ; 

How  the  deuce,  if  you  don't,  will  you 
know  osteology  ?  " 

"  Quit  her !  "  roared  I,  all  at  once  losing 
patience, 

"You    dusty   old    bundle    of    articula- 
tions — 

Surrender  Miss  Rooney  for  you,  sir? — 
O  cricky  — 

The  maid  who  is  close  to  my  heart  as 
my  dicky. 

Black  as  leeches  her  hair  on  her  stearins 
neck  shines. 

And  her  eye,  like  a  trocar^  has  tapped 
my  affections." 

"  I  see,"  replied  Bones,  *'  you're  deplora- 
bly spoony 

About  this  most  musical  beauty.  Miss 
Rooney  — 

You  walk  with  her,  gaze  on  her,  love  her 
unboundedly. 

All  which,  I  confess  it,  amused  me  con- 
foundedly ; 

For  —  ha  I  ha  !  —  though  /  once  loved 
as  well  as  another, 

I    can    heartily    laugh    at    a    suffering 
brother. 


If  you  marry  Miss  Rooney  —  who  hasn't 

an  inkling 
Of  that  sweet  ^m-f/w-abuhim,  metallic 

tinkling  — 
You  must  live,  like  a  watch,  upon  tick 

your  life  through ! 
A  more  dolorous  tick  than  the  tic-dolo- 

reux  ; 
For  a  poet's  proverbially  slender  abili- 
ties 
Would  never  suffice  for  your  '  responsi- 
bilities.' " 
(This  wa«  true  —  for  I  swear,  though  I 

can't  wed  awhile. 
When  I  do,  by  King  Brian  I  I'll  do  it  in 

style  ; 
For  I  mean,  ere  the  next  Irish  war,  to 

produce 
A  whole  regiment  of  "minstrel  boys" 

ready  for  use ; 
Each  file  shall  be  born  with  a  pike  in 

his  fist. 
And  a  gun  on  his  shoulder,  all  ready  to 

list. 
May  they  honor   the   true   hearts  that 

bore  them  before. 
And  do    like    their   grandsires,   hut  do 

Bomething  more,^ 
"Flirtation,"   said    I,    "is    remarkably 

pleasant, 
But  I'm  not  ])repared  to  get  married  at 

present." 
"So,   indeed,"  said    mv  friend,   with  a 

nod,  "  I  should  think," 
And  that  nod  wan  a  nod  that's  as  (jood 

as  a  wink. 
"  Now  go  to  her  dot)r,  and  by  close  aus- 
cultation 
You'll  wake,  I  should  \\o\m.\  IVodi  your 

mystification." 
I  obeyed  him  —  but  si)are  ww — dwell 

not  on  my  woes  — 
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Let  me  rapidly  draw  my  sad  tale  to  a 

close. 
The  musical  relative  seemed,  to  my  no- 
tion, 
To  display  rather  more  than  fraternal 

emotion ; 
And,  in  fact,  with  such  zeal  did  they 

kiss  one  another, 
That  her  brother,  I  diagnosed,  wasn't 

her  brother, 
"  Sacre   bleu !   Diable  !   Diantre  I  Cent- 

mille  tonnerres ! " 
I   swore,   and  at  once   summersaulted 

down  stairs ; 
"  But   my   vengeance   all   Ireland  and 

Dublin  shall  see : 
ni  put  muriate  of  mercury  to-night  in 

his  tea  — 
I'll  sharpen  my  scalpels,  and,  tearing 

away  his 
SternocleidomastoidaeuB* 
Cut  down,  to  revenge  my  foul  wrong, 

till  I  blot  it 
Away  in  the  blood  of  his  common  caro- 

tidr  t 
But  discretion  is  always  the  best  part  of 

valor, 
As  I  felt  by  a  strong  palpitation  and 

pallor. 
"  'Twill  be  generous,"  I  said,  "  to  give 

Croaker  his  life. 
And  the  pen  takes   a   deeper  revenge 

than  the  knife ; 
As  for  her,  I  won't  bid  her,  by  lauda- 
num, adieu ; 
As  to  hanging  for  love — Til  be  hanged 

if  I  do !  " 
So  I  quitted  my  lodgings  next  day  for 

another. 


*  A  niasclu  of  the  neck. 
I  MaiD  artery  of  the  neck. 


With  this  pious  wish  for  ma,  miss,  and 
the  brother  — 

"  May  they  suffer  lumbago  and  pericar- 
ditis, 

The  gout,  diabetes,  and  chronic  bron- 
chitis ! 

May  lupus  eternally  feast  on  their  noses. 

And  their  bones  waste  and  die  in  the 
fangs  of  necrosis  !  '* 


QUODDED. 

There's  a  tavern  off  Westmoreland- 
street,  near  Robinson  and  Bus- 
sell's, 

Where  I  often  took  the  wrinkles  from 
my  epigastric  muscles, 

And  sometimes  brought  a  friend  or  two 
right  valiantly  to  join 

In  a  foray  on  the  "natives,"  or  a  jost- 
ling with  Sir  Loin ; 

And  oft  I  condescended  with  my  solemn 
host  to  chatter 

Of  steam-engines  and  rattlesnakes,  or 
any  other  matter. 

I  glanced  at  apple-dumplings,  monster 
meetings,  civil  wars. 

Ham  sandwiches,  geology,  the  Oregon, 
the  stars, 

Hydropathy,  the  Puseyites,  the  news- 
papers, and  soup. 

And  gave  himself  advice  f(»r  gout,  his 
child  the  same  for  croup. 

I  blarneyed  him,  I  plastered  him,  I 
stuck  it  on  in  lumps, 

I  said  he  was  a  "  roarer "  and  the  em- 
peror of  trumps : 

And  I  called  him,  while  he  boarded  me 
respectably  on  tick. 

The  quintessence  concentrated  of  a  sub- 
limated brick. 

At  length  (misguided  man  I )  unpleasant 
messages  were  sent 
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Most  annoying  to  the  feelings  —  that  is, 

l^ocket  —  of  a  gent, 
Containing  innuendos  about — damn  it  I 

—  about  the  rent. 
To  think  that  I,  who  spend  my  cash  on 

science  and  exjieriment, 
Would  pay  for  vulgar  food 's  enough  to 

wake  a  Stoic's  merriment. 
I  quoted  much  in  learned  tongues  from 

many  an  ancient  oracle, 
And  poured  upon  mine  host  a  flood  of 

logic  oratorical, 
To  prove  that  his  the  debt  had  been, 

and  /had  been  the  loser. 
Whereto  he   only  answered   me,    "By 

jingo  !  but  that's  new,  sir." 
(Vile  wretch !    before  posterity  I'll  be 

his  soul's  accuser.) 
In   wrath  I,  somewhat  rashly,  drew  a 

scalpel  from  my  pocket. 
To  amputate  his  humerus   directly   at 

the  socket ; 
But  slips  belong  unhappily  to  surgery 

and  dancing, 
I  stumbled   on   an   orange   peel   while 

hastily  advancing. 
And  only  slightly  wounded,  through  his 

"ready-made"  habiliments, 
Some  intercostohumeraleutaneotisnervous 

filaments ; 
And   then  he   called   a   gentleman,  in 

deep  cerulean  blue. 
With  cabalistic  symbols  on  his  broidered 

collar  too. 
What !  a  minstrel  of  "The  Nation  "  — 

therefore  one  of  "  nature's  nobs" — 
To  be  sent  with  knights  and  aldermen 

and  other  prosy  snobs. 
For  malt  arrears,  to  Jericho  —  although, 

did  Guinness  know  it, 
He'd  bring  me  here  his  finest  beer,  and 

never  charge  a  poet. 
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I   stood  in  the  Insolvent  (^ourt  —  not 

one  of  all  my  friends, 
To  save  my  soul  from  Newgate,  as  se- 
curity attends ; 
Though  when  I  revelled  gloriously  on 

hock  and  venison  pie. 
The  deuce  a  one  in  Dublin  had  so  many 

friends  as  I. 
Yet  I  thought  that  the  indignant  court 

would  strike  away  the  fetter 
That  my  creditor,  in   malice,  wove  to 

chain  his  guileless  debtor. 
And  would  adjudge  that  I,  to  meet  a 

schedule  pretty  full. 
Had  rather  more  than  plenty  in  a  thorax 

and  a  skull. 
Besides — I  thank  poBt-mortemH —  I  also 

claim  as  mine, 
A  heart,  and  lungs,  and  liver,  in  a  jar 

of  spirits  of  wine ; 
And  curious  little  monsters    from    the 

Niger  and  the  Ganges, 
An  alderman's  intestines,  and  a  pick- 
pocket's phalanges  — 
As  these  were  all  my  assets,  save  a  sea- 

pula  and  carpus^ 
I  sang  the  following  melody  to  soothe 

opposing  harpies :  — 

**I  give  thee  all,  I  can  no  more, 
Though  poor  the  oflfering  be  ; 

My  heart  and  lungs  are  all  my  store. 
And  these  I  give  to  thee. 

"A  heart  where  dilatation  and 

Hypertrophy  are  seen, 
And  lungs  with  countless  tiiliercles 

Upon  them  and  between.' 

They  listened  to  my  eloquenc^e ;  but 
yet,  'tis  very  odd. 

They  sent  me  ignominiously,  tlie  sav- 
ages, to  quod. 
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Farewell  to  '-^  PouparVs  ligament^^^  the 
brain,  and  coellac  axis^ 

The  lancet  and  tlie  tourniquet,  the  can- 
nula and  taxis ; 

Adieu  "St.  Vincent's,"  "Dun V  "the 
Meath,"  obstetrical  diameters ; 

I'm  left  alone,  in  quod  to  groan,  or  howl 
my  own  hexameters. 

And  muse  upon  a  law  like  this,  so  dolo- 
rously funny. 

That  takes  away  my  liberty  because  I 
haven't  money. 


MY  COUSIN. 

Sharp  goddess  !  who  rulest  o'er  "  cham- 
bers to  let " 
To   adventurous   youths  for   the   most 

thou  canst  get ; 
Of  all   the    Olympians    the    artfullest 

dodger. 
Delighting   in  groans  of   the   bachelor 

lodger, 
Who  bleeds  at  thy  altar  in  exquisite  pain. 
While   thy   temple   resounds   with  liis 

shriekings  in  vain. 
Oh !  smile  on  my  song  — 'tis  peculiarly 

thine ; 
And  behold,  as  an  offering,  I  bring  to 

thy  shrine 
A  black  eye,  a  rent  heart,  and  a  desolate 

pocket. 
And  a  curl  of  false  hair  in  a  cop})er-gilt 

locket. 

Six  days  had  elapsed,  almost  seven,  in- 
deed, in 

Silence  and  peace  at  my  last  two-pair 
Eden  — 

When  at  dusk,  as  the  Muse  for  her 
coffee  was  ringing, 

I  was  scared  by  tlie  wail  of  Miss  Love- 
little  singing. 


As  I  asked  Mrs.  L.  but  for  quiet  and 

water, 
I  never  had  heard  of  her  musical  daugh- 
ter 
Till  a  villanous    jarvey  from  Booters- 

town  brought  her. 
Young  girls,  if  pretty,  may  sing  as  they 

please ; 
For  a  man  comes  to  think,  in  such  case, 

by  degrees, 
That    no    Venus    could    warble    such 

strains  cytherean 
From  her  sweet  ary-teno^piglottidean  ;  * 
And  I  could,  from  the  havoc  song  made 

in  ray  heart,  allege 
That  Cui)id  resides  in  the  thyroid  car- 

tilage* 
But  if  no  gi'eat  shakers  to  be  heard  or  be 

seen, 
(Test    une    autre    affaire  —  'tis    "  more 

t'other,"  I  ween. 
And  so  when  I  heard  that  Miss  I^.  had 

grown  hoarse, 
I  was  sorry  —  oh,  yes  !  —  very  —  rather 

—  of  course ; 
But  seeing  her  downcast,  to  soothe  her 

affliction, 
I  tickled  her  first,  and  then  wrote  a  pre- 
scription — 
She  left  me  all  smiles,  and  I  never  saw 

finer 
Displayed  zygomatici  major  and  minor, 
I  wrote  "pulv.  sacch.  albi  and  mitte  sex 

tales," 
For  this  musical  miracle's  chordce  voca- 

les  — 
Let  her  si)are  for  a  time  her  angelical 

larynx^ 
And  deluge  with  tea  all  her  fauces  and 

pharynx. 


*  Paru  of  the  laryux,thc  organ  of  voice. 
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She  by  no  means  could  ning,  nay,  was 
scarcely  to  Kj)eak, 

And  80  I  hud  peace  for  one  fortunate 
week. 

It  is  needless  to  say  she  grew  ra|)idly 
better, 

And  sent  nie  a  perfumed  triangular  let- 
ter 

Enclosing  an  air,  and,  by  way  of  vari- 
ety, 

A  card  for  a  squeal  at  some  howling 
society. 

All  this  time,  with  mamma,  I  was  la- 
belled perfection  — 

Such  a  lodger,  she  said,  was  a  i)ride,  a 
protection, 

A  j)hoenix,  a  griffin,  a  very  uncommon ' un. 

In  fact,  an  unparalleled  two-pair  phe- 
nomenon ; 

So  quiet,  good-humored,  so  studious 
and  prudent. 

And  "almost  a  sanctified"  medical  stu- 
dent. 

Now  I  thought  so  much  blarney  suspi- 
ciously odd. 

And  allied  to  a  haddock's  first  cousin — 
a  cod ; 

For  I've  lived  long  enough,  though  not 
toothless,  to  learn 

They  who  plaster  your  face  take  re- 
venge on  your  stern ; 

And  the  reader  will  see  I  was  not  very 
wrong 

Ere  he  reach  to  the  end  of  this  sorrow- 
ful song. 

This  sunnuer  my  ct»usin  came  up  from 
the  South, 

Just  because  a  "strange  kiss '' was  an- 
noying her  mouth  ; 

And  now-a-days  ladies  think  nothing 
of  hopping 


Fifty  miles  after  breakfast  to  go  an  hour 

shopping. 
Sweet  Mary,  my  coasin,  from  Heaven 

inherits 
Good   nature   and   beauty,  good  sense 

and  high  spirits ; 
Without  affectation  of  fashion  or  lore, 
She  is  just  what  you  see  her,  no  less  and 

no  more ; 
With  wit  rich  and  brilliant  as  Summer- 

dropt  rain. 
To  the  breast  of  the  weakest  she  never 

caused  pain ; 
Yet  the  passion  and  pride  and  the  love 

of  Tipp'rary 
At  intervals  flash  from  my  wild  cousin 

Marv  — 
No  prude  on  the  one  hand,  nor  flirt  on 

the  other. 
And,  in   fact,  I'm  her   cousin  —  thank 

God  !  —  not  her  brother. 
'Twas  natural,  of  course,  in  my  gladness 

and  haste. 
That  somehow  my  arm  should  encircle 

her  waist ; 
It  stole  round,  and  was  met  with  such 

artless  good  will, 
That  I  wish  from  my  soul  it  were  trem- 
bling there  still. 
Well,  we  chatted  a  long  time,  as  cousins 

will  chat, 
Of  friends  and  relations  —  of  this  one 

and  that ; 
And  between  every  story  of  that  one 

and  this, 
I  kissed  her  —  as  surely  a  cousin  may 

kiss. 
Here  I  can't  (juote  the  Fathers  for  aid, 

to  be  sure. 
But  I  could  the  less  nice  and  more  m\\- 

sical  Moore. 
They  say  contiguity  aids  inflammation, 
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But  here  it  spared  not  my  complete  iso- 
lation, 
Who,  in  bachelor  loneliness,  all  the  year 

round 
Live  shut  up  from  my  kind,  like  a  bull 

in  a  pound. 
"  Come,  tell  me,*'  said  Mary,  displapng 

her  glove 
And  the  little  hand  in  it,  "were  you 

ever  in  love? 
The  truth  —  the  whole  truth  —  no  con- 
cealment should  be 
Between   you   and   a   friend  —  I  mean 

cousin  —  like  me." 
"  In  love  !    my  dear  Mary !  ay,  dozens 

of  times. 
And  I've  tliereupon  written  some  acres 

of  rliymes ; 
But,  though  arrows  were  fixed  in   my 

bosom  as  thickly 
As  fruit  in  plum-pudding,  I  convalesce 

quickly. 
Unaided    by    aught    save    philosophy's 

pure  ray 
And  the  youthful  heart's  vin  medicatrix 

naturce. 
When  a  lover  is  gridiron ed  thoroughly 

brown. 
Let  him   try  homceopathy  sooner  than 

drown. 
And  with   this  dose  of  folly  drive  the 

other  one  down. 
Talk    of    gunslKits    and     stabs!  —  but 

there's  nothing,  by  gorra,  kills 
A  man  off  so  sure  as  hypertrophied  au" 

ride  a  — 
That  fatal  derangement,  so  surely  ad- 
vancing 
In    the    train   of    picnics,  Valentining, 

and  dancing. 
Some  men   have  their  hearts,  between 

flirts  and  flirtation, 


In  a  state  of  jierpetual  acute  inflamma- 


on. 


But  Mary  liked  not  such  a  jesting  reply, 

And  the  dawn  was  o'ercast  in  the  blue 
of  her  eye. 

And,  as  cloudlets  career  from  the  Sum- 
mer wind's  chase, 

The  ghost  of  a  frown  flitted  over  her 
face ; 

But  dei)onent  avers,  on  his  harp,  'twas 
about 

The  most  wretched  attempt  ever  made 
at  a  pout. 

Still,  presto  I  at  once  to  the  dismal  I 
glided ; 

For  poets  are  i)rism8,  and  all  many- 
sided. 

So  let  us  look  gloomy,  and  classic,  and 
blue. 

And  cut  with  the  comic  the  anapaests  too.' 

I  only  hope  for  friendship  now, 

To  cheer  my  lonely  way, 
And    chase    remembrance    from    my 
brow. 

With  gently  winning  ray  ; 
Then  sun  me  in  thy  cloudless  eyes. 

Be  all  the  past  forgiven. 
And  should  remorseful  mem'ries  rise. 

Oh,  speak  of  Hope  and  Heaven  I " 

(Mem. — This  fusillade  of  i)athos  I  have 

always  found  victorious. 
If   properly   supported   by  the    muscle 

amatorius*^ 

.         •         •         •         .  .         • 

Here,  to  make  the  tale  impressive,  my 
arm  again  stole  round  her. 

(Mem.  —  This  very  artless  gesture 
seemed  in  no  way  to  astound  her.) 


*  A  muDcle  of  the  orbit  used  Id  ogling. 
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*'My  fourth" 


"Oh I   come,"  said 


Mary,    "don't   you    think    that 

three  will  do  ? 
Now,  I  don't  believe  one-third  of  what 

you  tell  me  can  be  true  — 
Were   you    ever   once    undoubtedly  ? " 

""  Dear  Mary,  ves,  alas  I 
And  here  behold  her  portrait  !  "  and  I 

led  her  to  the  glass. 

Now,   all   this   time,   in   love  being    a 

wretched  tactician, 
I  forgot  that  the  keyhole  connnands  our 

position. 
And  the  landlady,  crouched  like  a  cat 

in  a  passion. 
And  one  eye  closed  up  in    the   sharp- 
shooter fashion. 
Was  squinting  —  no  eye  ever  squinted 

{IS  can  hers  — 
At  our  simple  endearments  and  primi- 
tive manners ; 
Till    her  ghmce,  that  would   turn   new 

milk  into  cider, 
Flashed  fire  througrh  the  keyhole,  and 

murdered  a  spider, 
Who  therein,  like  Napoleon,  with  gusto 

and  skill. 
Was  ivpplying  geometry  merely  to  kill. 
The  mine  was  exploded  —  She  says,  in 

a  fume. 
She   wouldn't  have   such  goings  on  in 

her  room. 
"You  romj)   with   the   housemaid,  you 

flirt  with  my  nieces. 
And   have   br(»ken    the    peace    of    my 

daughter  to  jdeces." 

Now,  reader,  there's  far  less  connection 

between  her 
And   me   tlian   there  is  'twixt  a  carpus 

i\\n\  femur  ; 


But  this  was  a  i)iece  of  artistical  dodging 

To  keep  Mary  away  evermore  from  my 
lodging. 

Yet  I  answered  her  calmly  and  pleas- 
antly —  "  Ah  !  so  :  " 

Hitching  up,  with  a  smile,  my  retiring 
Tommaso,* 

"  I*ray,  ma'am,  would  you  think  me  so 
very  imprudent. 

If  a  poet,  a  brick,  and  a  medical  stu- 
dent. 

Received  at  her  hands  that  indulgent 
humanity 

Which,  with  shower-baths  and  time, 
soothes  both  h)ve  and  insanity? 

But  as  to  her  peace.  Major  Thunderbolt 
broke  it. 

Put  that  in  your  pipe,  my  dear  madam, 
and  smoke  it. 

And  to  prove  that  I  know  your  pet  lob- 
ster, I  wager 

A  month's  rent  that  I  give  a  true  sketch 
of  the  Major : 

He  has  gooseberry  eyes,  and  a  conical 
head. 

With  an  elephant's  snout,  but  amazing- 
ly red  ; 

Long,  lank,  incoherent,  with  swaggering 
l>ace, 

Supercilious  and  doirt-care-a-danni-for- 
vou  face, 

And  a  nursery  of  whisker  from  dewla[» 
to  pole, 

Like  a  garrisoned  rampart  defending 
the  whole." 

But  here  her  brow  flushed  to  a  sort  of  a 
curious 

Anti-teetotalish  at ropuri)ureus, 

And  she  faced  me  full  front,  wheeling 
swiftly  about  on 


♦  Vuigo,  Tommy. 
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Her  —  dear  rae  !  —  her  —  thank  God  for 

Greek  —  epiglouton.* 
Ah  I    woman,  that  tongue   of  thine  — 

young  ones  and  old  — 
Is  worse  than  a  scalpel,  by  Jove,  when 

you  scold. 
And,  Bellona-like,  charge,  in  life's  bat- 
tle, across  us 
With  your  genio-cherito-chrondrio-glos- 

sus :  —  f 
"  As  for  Lucy,  Lord  knows  it  were  bet- 

ter  the  Major, 
Or  a    private,   indeed,   than   a   quack, 

should  engage  her. 
Oh,  yes  I  you're  a  doctor  ?  but,  faith,  if 

your  pill 
Is  all  like  what  I  got,  you'll  cure  less 

tlian  you  kill ; 
For  a  fortnight  I  hadn't  an  hour  to  my- 
self, 
And  they  settled  a  cat  that  found  one 

on  tlie  shelf. 
Though  you  think  you  look  wise  in  your 

specs,  since  you  got  'em. 
Had  you   twenty  glass  eyes,  you're   a 

humbug  at  bottom." 

So    profanely   she   spoke    to    my   face. 

Heaven  bless  her ! 
Oh  I    were  I  a  bear,  just    for   once    to 

caress  her  I 
Had  they  tickled  your  bustle  for  Greek 

till  you  stuck  to  it  — 
Were  you  thrashed  for  '- amando  "  as  I 

was,  bad  luck  to  it  — 
Were  you  bothered  with  ^Hupto,"  and 

•"'liaruni/' and  ""horum," 
Trigonometry,    sines,    and    the    "pons 

asinoruni," 


*  Buittle.  —  Kjiit  upon,  and  Oloutos. 
t  A  muscle  of  the  tongue. 


And  driven  in  youth  to  profound  des- 
peration 

By  fluxions,  cube-roots,  and  quadratic 
equation ; 

With  diphthongs,  and  triphthongs,  and 
prosody  crammed. 

Till  you  wished  all  the  poets  most  thor- 
oughly damned ; 

And  gone  through  all  this  scientifical 
hum, 

With  a  sugar-cane  constantly  kissing 
your  bom- 

Bazine,  you  would  place  an  implicit  re- 
liance 

On  the  spectacled  pontiffs  of  Latin  and 
science. 

Who  have  thundering  names  for  all 
possible  herbs  — 

Who  can  wriggle  like  eels  through 
irregular  verbs  — 

Who  are  equally  ready  for  fractures  or 
fractions, 

And  of  Trismus  or  grammar  can  solve 
the  contractions. 

But  vain  all  my  efforts  her  wrath  to 
allay  — 

As  vain  as  to  call  for  accounts  at  Burgh- 
quay. 

I  was  put,  without  mercy,  instanter  to 
rout. 

And  a  bill  is  suspended  where  late  I 
hung  out, 

To  lure  other  gulls  to  a  similar  doom 

In  that  jx)luphloisboiacal*  two-pair  back 
room. 

Where  screeching  and  strumming  o'er- 
burthen  the  air, 

Andone's  do-re-nii-fa-sol-la'd  into  despair. 

Did  they  talk  of  statistics,  the  moon,  or 
geology, 

*  I^ud  resounding. 
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Mathematics,  liydraulics,  the  tides,  ich- 
thyology — 
Did  they  constantly  quote   Litton   Bul- 

wer  and  Byron, 
And  were  blue  as  the  perferrocyanate 

of  iron,* 
All  this,  as  at  parting  that  cracker  I 

told  her, 
A  lodger,  like  Atlas,  must  bear  on  his 

shoulder. 
But  Atlas  himself  would  undoubtedly 

swoon 
If  thus  harrowed  by  harpsichords  never 

in  tune. 
Where  daily  Bellini  in  torture  expires 
On  a  musical  rack  —  the  most  hateful  of 

lyres. 

No   more  —  no   more  —  oh !    never 
more  by  me 
A  quarter's  rent  for  lodging  shall 
be  due ; 
A  month  is  all,  I  sorrowfully  see, 
Chambers,   however  beautiful  and 
new, 
The  temporary  tent  of  him  can  be 
Who  seems  first  cousin  to  the  Wan- 
dering Jew ; 
From  fi'ont  to  rear,  from  top  to  bottom 

roving  — 
Destined  for  ever   to  "push   on,  keep 
moving." 

No  more  —  no  more  —  oh  !  never  more 
a  d — n 
The  bard  shall  care  for  puffs,  in 
prose  or  verse, 
Of  board  and   lodging.     It   is   all   a 
sham. 
Delusion,    mockery,  and  snare,  or 
worse. 

*  PruMlan  blue. 


Full  sure,  from  sad  experiences,  I  am 
The  curse  of  Cain  is  this  peculiar 
curse ; 
The  most  zigzag   of  comets  ruled   my 

birth, 
And  I  am  doomed    "a  lodger  on   the 
earth." 

I  must  absquotulate  —  perhaps  I  can 
Live  in   a  jarvey  —  ah  !  but  then, 
the  toll ! 
Ye    Whigs!   I'll  take   a   place  —  the 
watch-house  van  — 
(Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  long  blue 
crusher,  roll !) 
A    hearse,    a   wherry,    turf-boat,   or 
sedan, 
I'm  weary  of  conjecture,  'pon  my 
soul  — 
Stop  !  stay  !  "•  To  let,  new  cottage,  neat 

and  airy  "  — 
I'll  go  at  once  and  visit  it  with  Mary. 

Venus  I  'twas  blushing  with  the  rose's 
bloom 
Anmnd  green   doors  and  trellises 
that  clung. 
And  bees,  at  noontide,  through  the 
fragrant  gloom. 
With    filmy    wings    o*er    teeming 
flowerets  hung. 
Until  away,    through   glowing   furze 
and  broom. 
The  winged  chemists  sweetly  home- 
ward sung ; 
Ripe  fruits  dropped  down,  enwreathed 

by  sweet  wild-brier. 
Sleeping  embraced,  bathed  in  meridian 
fire. 

Around    the    windows    trailers  cling 
and  lean. 
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The  South  wind  softly  through  tlie 
casement  sighs ; 
In    yonder    bower    of    laurels,   ever 
green, 
A  marble  Cupid,  half  in  ambush,  lies, 
His  arrows  shining  the  rich  flowers 
between, 
As  through  thy  ringlets,  Mary,  flash 
thine  eyes. 

ftr 

And  here  might  sport  fair  children  half 

a  dozen  — 
Would   it   not   answer   us,   my   lovely 

cousin  ? 

*'  Us  I  "  said  my  cousin,  deeply  blush- 


incr  —  "us ! 


»» 


But,    if    surprise    gave   forth  that 
magic  tone, 
Surprise    is    queen   of  music.     And 
while  thus 
Silent  we  stood  within  that  bower 
alone. 
Echo    or    Cupid    clearly    answered. 

We   gazed  together  on  the  sculp- 
tured stone  — 

And  our  eyes  met.  If  thou  hast  been 
a  lover. 

Reader,  Hwere  vain  the  sequel  to  dis- 
cover. 


THE  TAXMAN. 

A  MOOX  ago,  one  morning,  as  I  tried  to 
kill  the  blues 

By  the  fragrance  of  manilas  and  elope- 
ments in  the  news. 

All  suddenly  the  echo  of  a  spurious 
double  knock 

So  startled  me  that  both  of  them 
dropi)ed  from  me  at  the  shock ; 

But  my  vinaigrette  was  near  me — it 
was  near  me,  thank  my  stars. 


For  my  nerves  are  ver}'  weak  from  dis- 
sipation and  cigars. 

I  sank  upon  the  cusliions  of  a  lounger, 
rich  and  thick 

(Like  all  my  other  furniture,  I  had  it 
upon  tick). 

Till  the  valet  brought  me,  grinningly, 
an  oblong  billet-doux, 

With  Queen  Victoria's  compliments  re- 
questing one-pound-two. 

By  Parnassus,  'tis  the  taxman  —  he  hath 
called  three  times  before  — 

''The   phantom    of  the    threshold"  — 
the  lion 's  at  the  door. 

"  Say,  Tom,  I'm  sick,  or  not  at  home, 
and  won't  be  back  at  all." 

"  So  I  tould  him,  plaze  your  honor,  but 
he  wouldn't  lave  the  hall." 

Well,  then,  thought  I,  soft  solder  must 
be  given  as  before  ; 

So  I  took  a  gentle  stimulant,  and  hast- 
ened to  the  door. 

In  my  richest  robe-de-chambre,  and  my 
Turkish  slippers  too, 

And  my  very  blandest  simper,  I  began 
with,^'SVh!  how  do?" 

But  the  taxman  spake  unto  me,  "  Three 
times  I've  called  in  vain ; 

By  the  Hokey,  you  shall  rue  it  if  you 
make  me  call  again." 

(Mem.  —  Probably   this   Hokey 's    he 
whom  savage  Muses  sing  — 

Of  all  the  islands  cannibal  the  not  un- 
worthy king.) 

And  then  the  door  he  most  melodramat- 
ically slammed  — 

A  fine  emphatic  pantomime,  expressing, 
u  You  be ." 


A  week  of  doubt  most  terrible,  of  ex- 
pectation dire. 
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And  again  the  phantom  conieth  —  he 
Cometh  in  his  ire. 

And  the  taxman  spake  unto  me  —  he 
spake  with  jeer  and  scoff, 

"Fork  out  tlie  blunt  instanter,  or  I'll 
cant  your  chattels  off." 

And  thereto,  besides,  moreover,  super- 
added he  an  oath. 

But  the  Muse,  unused  to  swearing,  to 
repeat  it  here  is  loath ; 

The  Muse,  a  jnous  virgin,  never  swears 
but  when  she's  vexed  — 

So,  alas  !  for  future  critics  on  this  here 
most  classic  text ; 

Screw  microscopic  goggles  on  each  phil- 
ologic  snout, 

If  the  Muse  don't  tell  vou  what  he  swore 
you'll  scarcely  make  it  oat. 

But  courage !  future  philomaths,  and 
friends  of  lyric  lore  — 

By  Jingo — living  Jingo  —  was  the  sol- 
emn oath  he  swore ; 

But  who  this  awful  Jingo  is  none  know 
—  'tis  very  odd ; 

He  possibly  of  taxmen  is  the  tin-devour- 
ing god. 

In  vain  to  soothe  the  worshipper  of 
Jingo  I  began  — 

**Dear  sir,  V\\  tell  mine  uncle,  who's  a 
very  public  man. 

And  whose  ready  generosity  will  gladly 
knuckle  down 

Whatever  tin  I  ask  him  for,  from  a  yel- 
low to  a  brown ; 

And  if  you  call  to-morrow,  I  mayhap, 
shall  tell  you  then 

What  Sunday  in  the  coming  week  you'd 
better  call  again." 

Now  the  taxman  sjjake  not  to  me,  but 
with  eccentric  bound. 

Like  a  bit  of  Indian-rubber,  uprose  he 
from  the  ground ; 


And  falling  round  the  corner,  from  the 
horizon  and  from  me. 

Went  off  hopping  like  a  chess-knight  or 
intoxicated  flea. 

But  many  an  imprecation  flitted  back 
on  zephyr's  wing  — 

By  Jingo  and  by  Ilokey — by  Hokey 
and  by  Jing ; 

And  though  I  know  he  loves  me  so, 
he'll  surely  come  again. 

With  certain  raw  crustacese,  most  like- 
ly, in  his  train  — 

The  phantom  and  his  lobster  host  with 
calmness  I  shall  view, 

For  my  uncle  above-mentioned  has  sup- 
plied the  one-pound-two. 


THE  DREAM. 

Thirteen  black  coffins  stood  round  the 

hall, 
And  the  skulls  grinned  down   at  me, 

jeeringly  all ; 
And   an   old   maiden's  skeleton,  gaunt 

and  tall. 
In  the  tattered  remains  of  a  mouldering 

pall. 
Clanked  her  lank  shank  from  a  nail  in 

the  wall  — 
My  eye  !  what  a  swell  for  a  fancy  ])all  I 

There  were  coils  of  intestine  in  tormina 

knotted ; 
Hypertrophied  hearts  with  the  arch  and 

carotid ; 
There  were  frogs  in  a  basin  and  toads 

in  a  bottle  — 
A   hard   liver's  liver  —  an    alderman's 

throttle  — 
There  were  noses, from  «c7«>n/*,  immense 

and  elastic. 
Which  pathology  designates  heteroplas- 

tic  — 
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If  you  ask  rae  what  that  is,  more  plainly 

to  speak, 
I  obligingly  tell   you,    at    once,   it    is 

Greek. 

Thirteen  black  coffins  stood  round  the 

hall, 
And  the  skulls  grinned  down    at  me, 

horribly  all ; 
And  an  old  maid's  skeleton,  gaunt  and 

tall. 
In  the  tattered  remains  of  a  mouldering 

pall. 
Clanked  her  lank  shank  from  a  nail  in 

the  wall. 
By  Jing !  what  a  swell  for  a  fancy  ball ! 

There  were  arteries  meeting  in  anasto- 
mosis ; 

Item,  caries,  callus,  superb  exostosis ; 

Hydrocephalic  skulls  of  enormous  pro- 
portions. 

Snakes,  fishes,  and  owls,  and  all  night- 
mare abortions. 

From  calves  with  three  heads  to  tom- 
cats with  three  tails ; 

Pigs,  poultry,  and  beetles,  bats,  badg- 
ers, and  snails ; 

But  the  old  maid's  skeleton,  gaunt  and 
tall. 

Was  the  frightfuUest  fright  in  that 
frightful  hall. 

Thirteen  black  coffins  stood  round  the 
wall. 

And  the  skulls  grinned  down  at  me, 
chattering  all ; 

While  the  old  maid's  skeleton,  gaunt 
and  tall, 

In  the  tattered  remains  of  a  mouldering 
pall. 

Clanked  her  lank  shank,  green  and  yel- 
low with  gall. 


Old   Nick !    what   a  swell  for  a  fane 
ball ! 

Now   a    strange    tvild    music    moane 

through  that  hall, 
And  a  lurid  and  ghastly  glare  fell  upo 

all! 
The   skeletons    rattle    their    yellowis 

bones. 
Pattering,  clattering  over  the  stones ; 
And  a  murderer's  skull,  with  a  grin  tha 

made  shiver. 
Was  cracking  gall  calculi  found  near 

liver. 
The  three-tailed  tabby  begins  to  purr. 
And  the    phantom   badger   to   smoot 

his  fur. 

Thirteen  black  coffins  stand  round  th 

hall. 
And  the  skulls  grin  down  at  me  mod 

ingly  all. 
While  the  old  maid's  skeleton,  gaur 

and  tall, 
In  the  tattered  remains  of  a  moulderin 

pall. 
Clanks  her  lank  shank  from  a  nail  i 

the  wall. 
Ventrebleu  !  what  a  swell  at  a  fancy  ball 

Monstrosities     bellow     and     Cerberu 

howls. 
There's  a  flapping  of  bats  and  a  hooi 

ing  of  owls ; 
The  stuffed  monkeys  gibber,  the  grea 

whales  grin. 
And  the  ravenous  shark  moves  his  doi 

sal  fin ; 
The    frogs   are    a-croaking,    the    toad 

crawl   out. 
And  the  hissing  snakes  wriggle  aroun( 

and  about. 
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Thirteen  l^hick  coffins  stand  round  the 

hall, 
And   the   hollow   skulls    scowl  on  me, 

fearfully  all;  i 

But  the  old  maid's  skeleton,  gaunt  and 

tall, 
In  the  tattered  remains  of  a  mouldering 

pall, 
Thin  as  a  ramrod,  and  yellow  with  gall. 
Clanks  her  lank  shank  fiom  a  nail  in 

the  wall. 
Do  t«ll !   what  a  swell !    mummv  belle  ! 

at  a  ball ! 

What  with  coffins  and   monsters,  and 

death  and  disease. 
The  devil  may  smoke  a  pipe  here,  if  he 

please, 
Though  the  odor  would  make  the  old 

gentleman  sneeze. 
And  the  night,  too,  is  awful  —  at  sea  in 

a  tub 
Ride  witches  and  warlocks  and  Beelze- 
bub. 
There  is  fear  uj)on  earth,  there  is  terror 

on  high, 
And  the  dull  glare  of  tempest  is  hung 

in  the  sky. 

Thirteen  black  coffins  move  round  the 
hall. 

And  the  j^ale  tenants  glare  on  me,  fiend- 
ishly all ; 

And  the  old  maid's  skeleton,  gaunt  and 

tall,  I 

I 

In  the  Uittered  remains  of  a  mouldering    | 

pall. 
Which  she  wears  with   an   air,  as  C(»- 

(|uettes  do  a  shawl. 
Clanks  her  lank  shank  from  a  nail  in 

the  wall. 
Kicks  up  her  heels,  and  sends  forth  such 

a  S([uall 


As  never  was  heard  at  bar,  bull-bait,  or 
ball. 

And   still    waxes   louder     the    incubus 
ball. 

The  old  maid's  skeleton,  gaunt  and  tall. 

Stalks  to  an  ape  from  her  nail  in  the 
wall. 
And  away  they  spin  in  a  waltz  fan- 
tastic ; 

Thirteen  black  coffins  stump  round  the 
hall. 

And  the  foul  corpses  glare  at   me  hate- 
fully all ; 

But  the  old  maid's  skeleton,  rigid  and 
tall, 

In  the  tattered  remains  of  a  mouldering 
pall. 

Clanks  her  lank  shank  at  the  incubus 
ball. 

Till  her  articulations  snap,  scatter,  and 
fall. 
In  haste,   as  if  urged    by  galenicals 
drastic ; 

Then    an   Arctic   bear,  all  shaggy  and 
grim. 

Makes  love  to  a  porpoise  that  ogles  him. 

Till  away  they  scramble  and  climb  and 
swim  ; 

Boas  and  crocodiles  join  the  revels  — 

Liars  and  hypocrites,  bigots  and  devils. 

I'd  have  given  more  tin  than  I  e'er  had 

the  knack  to  lose 
To  have  shoved  fi'om  my  thorax  a  grim 

pterodactyl  us  — 
An  amphibious  monstrosity,  half  a  mile 

long. 
Which    geology   lately    has    given     to 

song  — 
A  personified  nightmare,  ten  thousand 

years'  lodger 
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On  earth  before  Adam,  that  luckless  old 
codger. 

*'  Go  it,  boots  I "  and,  forgetting  my 
usual  urbanity, 

I  struck  out  right  and  left,  j)erhaps  ut- 
tered profanity, 

And  danced  like  a  Dervise  attacked 
with  insanity, 

Till  I  staggered  and  fell  on  a  part  very 
tender, 

I  awoke,  and  —  it  seems  I'd  "  been  out 
on  a  bender !  " 


-•<>•- 


"  NEVER  SAY  DIE." 

[The  following;  ingenious  and  amusing  composition 
appeared  in  tlie  column  given  to  "  answers  to  corres- 
I)Oudents"  in  tlio  Xation  of  March  7, 1846,  preceded 
by  a  statement  that  in  the  hurry  of  pubUcation-day, 
when  letters  were  pouring  in  like  hail,  the  editor 
handed  one  to  "  Shamrock,"  Ix'gging  him  to  be  grave 
for  once  and  answer  it  seriously.  The  letter  was 
from  a  resident  of  Stoney batter,  who  complained 
that  liis  lady-love,  an  elderly  maiden,  had  jilted  liim 
for  a  color-sergeant,  thereby  causing  him  such  de- 
pression of  spirits  as  miglit  induce  him  to  do  some 
desperate  deed.  **  Shamrock  "  soon  afterwards  quit- 
ted his  desk,  **  leaving,"  says  the  Nation,  **  this  atro- 
city behind  him  "  :  — ] 

Why  such  a  row  I  What  ails  you  now, 

desponding  Stoneybatter  man? 
You'll  jump  from  off  a  bridge,  indeed  ! 

God  bless  us,  what's  the  matter,  man? 
If  she  disdain  your  amorous  pain,  for 

military  Pat,  her  man. 
Because   he's  very"  tall   and   slim,   and 

you're  a  shorter,  fatter  man. 
Speak  out  the  truth,  and  tell  the  youth 

you're    quite    resolved   to    shatter, 

man. 
To  smithereens  all  rivals,  whether  parrot, 

poodle,  cat,  or  man  — 
For  love  makes  all  things  bellicose  —  or 

nionkc}',  dandy,  rat,  or  man  ; 
So  thrash  the  sergeant,  if  you  can,  then 

boldly  U[)  and  at  her,  man. 


If  you  surmise  you'll  win  by  sighs,  we 

never  met  a  flatter  man  — 
In  fact,  by  dad,  you're  raving  mad,  as 

ever  was  a  hatter,  man. 
Then  try  a  little  romping,  till  her  cap 

and  wig  you  tatter,  man, 
And  laud  her  pji,  and  prjiise  her  ma, 

especially  the  latter,  man. 
Soft-sawderize  her  shape  and  size,  and 

every  feature  flatter,  man  ; 
And  oft  you'll  be  asked  in  to  tea,  and 

soft,  familiar  chatter,  man. 
The  barking  curs,  his  jingling  spurs,  and 

rattling  sabre's  clatter,  man. 
Shall  sound  in  vain,  tho'  sleet  and  rain 

upon  his  shako  patter,  man, 
While  you  within  enjoy  the  din,  before 

a  smoking  platter,  man  — 
That's   better   tried   tlian   suicide ;   so, 

courage !  Stoneybatter  man. 


THE  DYING  GIRL. 

From  a  Munster  vale  they  brought  her, 

From  the  pure  and  balmy  air, 
An  Ormond  peasant's  daughter. 

With  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair  — 
They  brought  her  to  the  city, 

And  she  faded  slowly  there. 
Consumption  has  no  pity 

For  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair. 

When  I  saw  her  first  reclining. 

Her  lips  were  moving  in  pray'r, 
And  the  setting  sun  was  shining 

On  her  loosened  golden  hair. 
When  our  kindly  glances  met  her, 

Deadly  brilliant  was  her  eye, 
And  she  said  that  she  was  better. 

While  we  knew  that  she  must  die. 

She  si)eaks  of  Munster  valleys. 
The  pattern,  dance,  and  fair. 
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And  lier  thin  hand  feebly  dallies 
With  her  scattered  golden  hair. 

When  silently  we  listened 

To  her  breath  with  quiet  care, 

Her  eyes  with  wonder  glistened, 
And  she  asked  us  what  was  there. 

The  poor  thing  smiled  to  ask  it, 

And  her  i)retty  mouth  laid  bare, 
Like  gems  within  a  casket, 

A  string  of  pearlets  rare. 
We  said  that  we  were  trying. 

By  the  gushing  of  her  blood. 
And  the  time  she  took  in  sighing. 

To  know  if  she  were  good. 

Well,  she  smiled  and  chatted  gaily ; 

Though  we  saw  in  mute  despair 
The  hectic  brighter  daily. 

And  the  cleath-<lew  on  her  hair. 
And  oft  her  wasted  fingers 

Beating  time  upon  the  bed. 
O'er  some  old  tune  she  lingers, 

And  she  bows  her  golden  head. 

At  length  the  harp  is  broken, 

And  the  spirit  in  its  strings, 
As  the  last  decree  is  spoken, 

To  its  source  exulting  springs. 
Descending  swiftly  from  the  skies. 

Her  guardian  angel  came. 
He  struck  God's  lightning  from  her  eyes 

And  bore  Him  back  the  flame. 

Before  the  sun  had  risen 

Through  the  lark -loved  morning  air. 
Her  young  soul  left  its  prison, 

Undefiled  by  sin  or  care. 
I  stood  beside  the  couch  in  tears, 

WHiere  pale  and  calm  she  slept, 
And,  though  I've  gazed  on    death   for 
years, 

I  blush  not  that  I  wept. 


I  checked  with  effort  pity's  sighs. 
And  left  the  matron  there, 
To  close  the  curtains  of  her  eyes. 
And  bind  her  golden  hair.* 


LONGING.t 

**  Ah,  my  heart  is  wear>-  waiting, 

Waiting  for  the  May."— i/rirCartAy. 

I  WISH  I  was  home  in  Ireland, 

For  the  Summer  will  soon  be  there. 

And  the  fields  of  my  darling  sire-land 
To  my  heart  will  be  fresh  and  fair. 

Down  where  the  deep  Blackwater 

Glides  on  to  its  ocean  rest. 
And   the   hills,    with   their    green-clad 
bosoms. 

Roll  up  from  the  river's  breast. 

To  sit  where  the  waters  murmur 
To  the  birds  in  the  bending  trees. 

While  the  silver  wavelets  glitter. 
Stirred  by  the  evening  breeze. 

To  watch  while  the  silent  fisher 

Quivers  his  trembling  line, 
Where  the  trout  from  the  golden  river 

Bound  to  the  red  sunshine. 

While  the  song  of  the  distant  milker 
Comes  down  with  the  evening  cloud. 

And  the  mist  from  the  lowland  valleys 
Steals  up  like  a  snow-white  shroud. 

To  muse  where  the  deep  Blackwater, 
Like  a  courser,  comes  bounding  in, 

With  a  rush,  through  the  marble  arches 
That  span  it  by  Cappoqnin. 


•  W^ritlen  Hfler  a  vi«lt  to  one  of  the  Dublin  hospitalK, 
t  As  some  mintakefl  havt^  been  mude  with  reheard  to  the 
authorship  of  this  poem,  we  may  mention  that  a  copy  of  the 
American  paper  in  which  he  firht  publinhed  it.  wlih  this 
piece  marked  an  his  own,  was  Kent  by  Mr.  Williams  to  hi« 
friend  D.  F.  McCartiiy. 
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When  the  dews  on  the  woodlands  glitter, 
And  the  rocks  rise  so  tall  and  grand, 

And  when  all  living  things  are  happy, 
But  the  sons  of  that  hapless  land. 

For  they  sit  by  the  stranger's  waters, 

As  did  Israel's  sons  of  yore. 
And   their  harps  are  hang  on  the  wil- 
lows, 
And   their  hearts,  they  are  crushed 
and  sore. 

As  if  from  a  plague-struck  country. 
Far  off  flies  the  sun-brown  Gael, 

And  his  voice  in  the  land  that  bore  him 
Is  sunk  to  a  fainting  wail. 

Like  leaves  in  the  Autumn  tempest. 
Or  clouds  in  the  Wintry  wind, 

Is  he  sweeping  from  green  old  Ireland, 
While  the  Tyrant  remains  behind. 

To  waste  his  young  life  in  sadness. 
And  toiling  from  day  to  day. 

To  long  for  a  glimpse  of  Erin, 
Ere  he  sleep  in  his  bed  of  clay. 

I  wish  I  was  home  in  Ireland, 

For  the  flowers  will  soon  be  there, 

Clothing  each  vale  and*  highland. 
And  loading  the  perfumed  air. 

For,  in  spite  of  the  Saxon's  scowlings. 
The  land  to  my  heart  is  dear. 

And  to  be  but  one  dav  in  Ireland 
Were  worth  a  whole  lifetime  here. 


-*o»- 


,       SONG    OF   THE    IRISH-AMERICAN 

REGIMENTS. 

We  have  changed  tlie  battle-field. 
But  the  cause  abandoned  never  — 


Here  a  sharper  sword  to  wield. 

And  wage  the  endless  war  for  ever. 

Yes  !  the  war  we  wage  with  thee  — 
That  of  light  with  power  infernal  — 

As  it' hath  been  still  shall  be. 
Unforgiving  and  eternal. 

Let  admiring  nations  praise 

Thy  crystal  halls  and  silk  pavilions ; 
But  I  see  through  bloody  haze 

The  phantoms  of  the  murdered  mil- 
lions. 
Hark  !  from  out  their  shallow  graves 

Wail  our  brothers  o'er  the  billow  — 
"  We  have  died  the  death  of  slaves. 

Weeds  our  food,  the  earth  our  pil- 
low." 

Lo  I  the  ghastly  spectre  throng  I 

Shroudless  all  in  awful  pallor! 
Vengeance  I     Who    should   right    their 
wrong  ? 

We  have  arms,  and  men,  and  valor. 
Strike !  the  idol  long  adored 

Waits  the  doom  just  gods  award  her ; 
To  arms !  away !  with  fire  and  sword ! 

Our  march  is  o'er  the  British  border ! 

The  harlot,  drunk  with  pride  as  wine. 

Revels  in  her  guilty  palace ; 
Thus  Belshazzar  Syria's  vine 

Quaffed  from  plundered  Salem's  chal- 
ice. 
That  very  hour  avenging  Fates 

Rolled   back    thy   storied    tide,   Eu- 
j)hrates ; 
And  thou  I  the  Gaul  is  at  thy  gates, 

And  panic  smites  thy  pale  Penates. 

The  brazen  hypocrite  who  moans 

O'er  others'  sins,  yet  dares  dissemble 
Her  own  foul  guilt,  whereat  the  stones 
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Of    Sodours    self   might   blush   and 
tremble  I 
Thy  power  and  pride  shall  cease  below 

Tlie  scoff  of  every  tongue  and  nation, 
And  men  tliy  name  shall  only  know 

As  meaning  guilt  and  desolation. 

New  Orleans,  April  25,  18(J;j. 

HAND  IN  HAND. 

OuK  bounteous  God  gave  the  fertile  sod 

To  sustain  his  ])eoj)le  well, 
And  not  that  you  of  a  vampire  few 

Should  make  this  earth  a  hell. 
We  are  not  brutes  whom  your  pleasure 
suits 

To  liariiess,  to  lash,  an<l  spurn. 
But  h»ve  for  love,  all  tribes  above, 

And  hate  for  hate,  return. 

Come !  hand  in  hand,  at  Heaven's  com- 
mand. 
Whose    voice    through    the    people* 
rolls. 
Let  us  bravely  stand  for  our  lives  and 
land. 
And  prove  that  men  have  souls  I 

Must  we  live  and  die  in  the  i)aui)er"'s 
stye. 
The  sweltering  poorhouse  den. 
Where  your  pride  and  lust  and  rapine 
thrust 
The  souls  of  immortal  men? 
And    tluMi   you   prate  of    their   })rutal 
state. 
Who've  made  them  the  things  they 
are  — 
Hy  the  Hosts  on  High,  it  were  better  to 
die 
A  thousand  times  in  war  I 


Then  hand  in  hand,  at  Heaven's  com- 
mand. 
Whose  voice  through  the  peoj^jle  rolls. 
Let  us  bravelv  stand  for  our  lives  and 
land, 
And  i)rove  that  men  have  souls  I 

O  sons  of  men,  called  of  2)ropliet  pen  — 
Than  angels  scarcely  less  — 

Who  can   trace  one  sign  of  a  birth  di- 
vine 
Li  your  woful  wretchedness? 

Man,  maid,  and  boy  know  not  ho2)e  nor 

I        The  light  from  your  eyes  has  ilown — 
All  j)eace  and  love  have  soared  above. 
And  your  hearts  are  turned  to  stone. 

Yet   hand  in  hand,  at   Heaven's    com- 
mand, 
Whose    voice    through    the    millions 
rolls, 
Let  us  bravely  stand  for  our  lives  and 
land. 
And  prove  that  men  have  souls  I 

We  have  many  a  bed  of  Wicklow^  lead. 

And  stronger  Leitrim  veins. 
Whence  the  iron  ore  may  make  some- 
thing more. 
Perchance,  than  bolts  and  chains. 
If  the   scythe  and  s]>ade,  like  an  iron 
blade. 
Should  rust  'neath  the  landlord's  heel. 
There  are  gows*  enow  in   the   land,  I 
know. 
To  turn  them  both  to  steel  I 


'IT 


Then  hand  in  hand,  at    Heaven's   com- 
mand. 


•  Vox  po}>uli,  vox  I>tl. 


*  BlackHinilli!*. 
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Whose    voice    through   the    millions 

rolls, 
Let  us  bravely  stand  for  our  lives  and 

hind, 
And  prove  that  men  have  souls ! 

The  young  ash-trees  shall  dance  on  the 
breeze, 

In  the  strife  for  the  soil  to  join. 
And  the  forests  of  larch  take  life,  and 
march 

From  the  Suir  and  the  storied  Boyne. 
At  length  we  stand,  an  united  band, 

Prepared  to  die  or  do  — 
If  no  gentler  hand  can  save  the  land, 

We'll  have  O'Neil's  lamh  ruadh. 

And  hand  in   hand,  at  Heaven's  com- 
mand, 
Whose  voice  through  the  people  rolls, 
We'll  bravely  stand  for  our  lives  and 
land, 
And  prove  that  men  have  souls  ! 

From    Tyrawley,    too,    *'  Lamh    lander 
aboo  ! "  * 
Shall  be  heard  like  a  larum-drura, 
And   a   burning   sleet   and   a  winding 
sheet 
Portend  your  hour  is  come  — 
Your  hour  of  doom  ;  from  their  shroud- 
less tomb 
Shall  rise  your  victims  slain. 
Whose  guiltless  blood,  an  awful  flood. 
Shall  fall  in  a  liery  rain  — 

When  hand  in  hand,  at  Heaven's  com- 
mand, 

Whose  voice  even  death  controls. 
We  bravely  stand  for  our  lives  and  land, 

And  prove  that  men  have  souls. 


The  dark  winds  blow,  and  the  grave- 
lights  glow. 
And  the  sky  hath  a  feverisli  glare. 
As  to  and  fro  in  woe  they  go, 

On  the  laboring  midnight  aii* ; 
Then  the  troubled  hosts  of  our  breth- 
ren's  ghosts. 
With     a     sound     like     unsheathing 
swords. 
On  the  blast  aghast  have  passed  up  fast 
To  the  throne  of  the  Lord  of  Lords ! 

Swear  hand  in  hand,  at  Heaven's  com- 
mand. 
Whose  voice  tlirough  the  storm-wind 
rolls, 
To  bravely  stand   for   your   lives   and 
land. 
And  prove  that  men  have  souls. 


THE     IRISH     NATIONAL     GUARD    TO 

HIS   SISTER. 

My  sister  dear,  in  holy  cloister  kneel- 
ing^ 
Serenely  gazing  on  the  midnight  orbs. 

Their  eyes  to  thine  celestial  dreams  re- 
vealing. 
While  adoration  all  thy  soul  absorbs ; 
Forget  not  earth,  though  heaven  encamp 
about  thee, 
Forget  not  him  who  feebly  tights  and 
falls 
Alone,  afar,  and  pilotless  without  thee, 
In    vain   for   aid   amid    the    tempest 
calls. 
Thou  art  as  sacred  fire  before  an  altar. 
And    I  —  a  watcher   in    the   lonely 
night, 
With  bleeding  feet  the  while  o'er  rocks 
I  falter  — 
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Look  up  and   bless  the    consecrated 
light. 
Thy  tent  is  where  the  lightning-^worded 
Seven 
Array   the    dazzling   armies    of    the 
suns ; 
But  mine  afar  where  gleam  the  fires  of 
heaven, 
Pale,   pure,  and  holy  as  a  choir   of 
nuns. 
And  thou  shalt  drink  at  that  ambrosial 
table 
Where   angels   banquet  in  immortal 
halls. 
While  I — oh!  were   my  grosser  sense 
but  able 
To  bear  the  light  that  from  their  rai- 
ment falls ! 
To  feel  His  glory  like  an  ocean  growing 
For  ever  grander  o'er  my  sinking  head. 
And  on  my  brow  a  twilight  lustre  glow- 
ing 
From  distant  suns  in  far-off  systems 
shed  I  — 
I  fight  with  steel,  and  thou  with  prayer ; 
but  whether 
With  cross   or   spear,  or   Rosary   or 
brand, 

0  sister  I  may  we  climb  the  heavens  to- 

gether ! 
A  patriot's  blood  might  grace  an  an- 
gel's hand. 

1  deem  that  all  are  to  one  centre  tend- 

ing — 
All  spirit  rays  that  in  one  flame  shall 
burn, 
When  each  with  all,  and  all  witli  God- 
head blending, 
Back  to  their  soui»ce,  iire-lested,  shall 
return. 
Each  living  soul,  no  more  distinct  and 
single. 


Through  ajons  purified,  shall  yet  com- 
bine. 
Till   even   natures  base   as   mine   may 
mingle 
With   those    almost    immaculate    as 
thine. 
Yet  tremble,  sister,  tremble  and  be  zeal- 
ous. 
Elected  vestal  of  a  Spouse  thou  art 
Wlio  still  the  more  He  loves,  the  more 
is  jealous. 
And  thou  reclinest  on  His  very  heart. 
But  I  have  worshipped  from  my  youth. 
His  daughter. 
Chain-breaking    Liberty,    at    whose 
command. 
For   weal   or   woe,   to    felon-chains   or 
slaughter, 
I  do  devote  myself  for  this  dear  land. 
Farewell  I      Pray   Him    who    drew  the 
stars  from  chaos, 
Who  smiled  the  darkness  into  golden 
light, 
And   sent    from  heaven    the    sword   of 
Maccabeus, 
To   smile    on    Erin   and   defend    the 
right. 

JuxK  10,  1848. 

THE   LITANY   OF    LORETTO. 

[This  rendering  into  English  metre  of  tlie  "  Lit- 
any of  Lorett^),"  was  published  in  a  Catholic  maga- 
zine, many  years  ago,  and  deserves  to  bo  reproduced 
and  given  a  prominent  place  in  Catholic  literature.] 

God  the  Father,  brightly  dwelling 
Where  the  heavens  Thy  praise  are  tell- 

Angels*  sighs  the  chorus  swelling,  — 

Miserere  nobis! 

God  the  Son,  in  ransom  given, — 
'Gainst    whose     throne    the    lightning- 
riven 
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Powers  of  miglit  liave  vainly  striven, — 

Miserere  nobis  / 

God  Most  High  and  Holy  Spirit,  — 
May  our  souls,  through  Jesus'  merit, 
All  Thy  gifts  divine  inherit;  — 

Miserere  nobis  ! 

Holy  Mary,  Virgin  Mother 
Of  our  Lord,  —  through  Thee  our  bro- 
ther, — 
Grieved  and  blest  above  all  other,  — 

Or  a  pro  nobis  ! 

Queen  of  Virgins,  fairest,  purest ; 
Hoj)e  of  sinners,  best  and  surest; 
All  our  wounds  who  sweetly  eurest,  — 

Or  a  pro  nobis  ! 

Spite  of  all  that  conscience  mirrors,  — 
Sin  and  sorrow,  doubts  and  errors, 
Grace  abused,  remorse's  terrors,  — 

Ora  pro  nobis  ! 

Though  a  tenfold  thraldom  bind  us. 
Though  hell's   burning  darkness  blind 

us, 
Even  then  Thy  love  can  find  us ;  — 

Ora  pro  nobis  ! 

Mother,  guiding,  shielding,  warning  — 
Rainbow  Mercy's  throne  adorning  — 
Joy  of  Sorrow,  Star  of  Morning, 

Ora  pro  nobis  !   . 

Trampler  of  tlie  serpent's  malice, 
Holv  honor's  crystal  chalice, 
Tower  of  Ivory,  Golden  Palace, 

Ora  pro  nobis  ! 

Garden  where  \\w  Spouse  reposes. 
Heaven's  Gale,  tliat  never  closes. 


Mystic  Rose,  the  Queen  of  roses, 

Ora  pro  nobis  ! 

Round  Thy  feet  with  breezy  lightness 
Float  and  gleam  in  plumed  whiteness 
Winglets  of  transparent  brightness ;  — 

Ora  pro  nobis  ! 

Oh,  my  soul !  the  jubilation 
Of  our  Lady's  coronation  ! 
Queen  of  all  God's  bright  creation, 

Ora  pro  nobis  ! 

Seraph,  cherub,  thrones,  and  powers, 
Luminous  with  living  flowers. 
Flashed  along  the  crystal  towers ;  — 

Ora  pro  nobis  ! 

Virgins,  prophets,  elders  hoary. 
Martyrs,  still  from  battle  gory, 
Followed,  atmosphered  in  glory ;  — 

Ora  pro  nobis  / 

Round,  the  radiant  infant  faces,  — 
Offspring  of  angelic  races, — 
Smile  between  the  stellar  spaces  j" — 

Ora  pro  nobis  ! 

Rolls  the  shrine  of  light  asunder, 
Voices  of  harmonious  thunder 
Hail  Thee  God's  supremest  wonder;  — 

Ora  pro  nobis  ! 

Before  the  Throne,  amid  the  Seven, 
The  sanctuary's  gates  of  levin 
Flash     back,     and     Godhead     dazzles 
heaven  ;  — 

Ora  pro  nobis  ! 

There  the  breeze  of  life  is  blowing. 
Light-like  waves  in  music  flowing. 
New-born  stars  salute  thee  glowing;  — 

Ora  pro  nobis  ! 
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TIarps  celestial,  thiiiHler-toiied, 
Hymn  Thee,  reigning,  moon-enthroned, 
Starry-crowned,  and  sun-enzoned ;  — 

Or  a  pro  nobis  / 

Tower  of  David,  silver-shielded, 
Christ  all  power  to  Thee  hath  yielded. 
O'er   earth,    heaven,  and  hell  to  wield 
it;- 

Ora  pro  nobis  ! 

The  Sinner's  Refuge,  Star  of  Ocean, 
Vase  of  singular  devotion. 
Still  the  passions'  wild  commotion  ;  — 

Ora  pro  nobis  ! 

Seat  of  Wisdom,  rule  their  madness ; 
Chase  their  gloom,  sweet  Cause  of  Glad- 
ness, 
Comfortress  of  mortal  sadness, 

Ora  pro  nobis  ! 

Queen  of  martyred  souls  and  nations, 
Change  our  woes  to  consolations. 
Granting  humble  hope  and  patience ;  — 

Ora  pro  nobis  ! 

Shower  Thy  Son's  exhaustless  merits 
O'er  our  sorrow-chastened  spirits ; 
Blessed  who  the  Cross  inherits ;  — 

Ora  pro  nobis  ! 

Right  the  wrong,  but  spare  the  wronger ; 
Love  than  hate  shall  yet  be  stronger ; 
Dove  of  Peace,  delay  no  longer;  — 

Ora  pro  rtobis  ! 

Lamb  of  God,  whose  Blood  effaces 
All  our  sins'  polluting  traces. 
Clasped  in  Mary's  pure  embraces. 

Dona  nobis  pacem  ! 


THE  PATRIOT  BRAVE. 

I  DRINK  to  the  valiant  who  combat 

For  freedom  bv  mountain  or  wave; 
And  may  triumph  attend,  like  a  shadow. 

The  sword  of  the  patriot  brave. 
Oh !  never  was  holier  chalice 

Than  this  at  our  festivals  crowned  — 
The  heroes  of  Morven,  to  pledge  it. 
And  gods  of  Valhalla,  float  round. 
Hurrah  for  the  patriot  brave  ! 
A  health  to  the  i)atriot  brave  ! 
And  a  curse  and  a  blow  be  to  liberty's 
foe, 
Wliether    tvrant,    or    coward,    or 
knave. 

Great  spirits,  who  battled  in  old  time 

For  the  freedom  of  Athens,  descend ! 
As  low  to  the  8ha<l()W  of  Brian 

In  fond  hero-worship  we  bond. 
From  those  that  in  far  Alpine  passes 

Saw  Dathi  struck  down  in  his  mail. 
To  the  last  of  our  chiefs'  galloglasses. 
The  saflFron-clad  foes  of  the  Pale, 
Let  us  drink  to  the  patriot  brave ; 
Hurrah  for  the  patriot  l)rave  ! 
But  a  curse  and  a  blow  be  to  libertv's 
foe, 
And  more  chains  for  the  satisfied 
slave. 

O  Libert v  !  hearts  that  adore  thee 
Pour   out   their   best   bloo<l    at    thy 
slirine, 
As  freely  as  gushes  before  thee 
This  purple  libation  of  wine. 
For  us,  whether  destined  to  triumph. 

Or  bleed  as  Leonidas  bled. 
Crushed  down  by  a  forest  of  lances 
On  mountains  of  foreigners  dead, 
May   we    sleep   with    the    patriot 

brave  I 
God  prosper  the  patriot  brave ! 
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But  may  battle  and  woe  hurry  liberty's 
foe 
To  a  bloody  and  honorless  grave ! 


TO  FANNY  POWER. 

Sweet  little  girl !  I  love  you  sincerely, 

And  I  know  that  you  see  I  am  fond  of 
you  clearly ; 

Alas !  wildest  words  are  but  faint  sha- 
dows merely 

To  tell  you  how  long  I  have  loved  and 
how  dearly ; 

My  love,  with  thy  loveliness,  brighten- 
ing yearly, 

Sweet  little  girl !  I  love  you  sincerely. 

How  I  first  was  bewitched,  I  believe 
there's  no  knowing; 

Many  spells  were  combined  for  my 
heart's  overthrowing : 

Bright  eyes,  through  which  still  bright- 
er spirit  was  glowing  — 

Sweet  laughter  in  mirthfulness  artless- 
ly flowing, 

Like  zephyrs  at  play  through  a  faiiy 
flute  blowing, 

And  a  hundred  love-spells  that  I'm  sure 
there's  no  knowing. 

Since  the  first  happy  hour  long  ago  that 

I  knew  you. 
In  absence,  my  heart,  clinging  faithfully 

to  you. 
With  plumes  from  young  Cupid's  own 

rosy  wing  drew  you, 
Beside   you  I  panted  yet  trembled  to 

woo  von, 
And  my  hopes,  and  my  fears,  and  my 

blessings  pursue  you, 
Since    the  first  hapi)y   hour   long   ago 

that  I  knew  you. 


Forgive  the  rash  words  of  too  earnest  a 
lover ! 

Ah !  love,  like  her  sister,  should  many 
sins  cover; 

Not  always  the  wing  of  the  wild  moun- 
tain plover 

Afar  from  the  earth  in  mid-heaven  can 
hover ; 

But,  oh !  did  some  magic  all  bosoms  dis- 
cover, 

I  dare  show  even  \o\\  the  true  soul  of 
your  lover. 

Ever  riLwoi-ship  you  proudly  and  truly. 

Sprinkling  your  path  with  heart-blos- 
soming duly, 

Till  your  smile  peace  and  joy  in  my 
bosom  wake  newly  — 

Peace  and  joy,  like  the  Summer  sea, 
slumbering  coolly, 

Reflecting   but   Heav'n,  o'erarching   it  • 
bluely ! 

And  I'll  love  you  and  worship  you 
fondly  and  truly. 

Fairest  and  dearest !  I  love  you  sin- 
cerely, 

And  sure  you  must  see  I  am  fond  of 
you  clearly : 

Language  divinest  could  ne'er  express 
nearly 

How  deeply  I  love  you  —  how  well  and 
how  dearly. 

My  love,  like  thy  loveliness,  brightening 
yearly  — 

Sweet  little  girl  I  I  love  you  sincerely. 

ADIEU  TO  INNISFAIL. 

Adieu  !  —  The  snowy  sail 
Swells  her  bosom  to  the  gale. 
And  our  bark  from  Iniiisfail 

Bounds  away. 
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While  we  gaze  upon  tljy  shore 
That  we  never  shall  see  more, 
And  the  blinding  tears  flow  o'er, 

We  pray :  — 

Ma  vuimeen  !  be  thou  long 
In  peace  the  queen  of  song  — 
In  battle  proud  and  strong 

As  the  sea. 
Be  saints  thine  offspring  still. 
True  heroes  guard  each  hill. 
And  harps  by  every  rill 

Sound  free  I 

Though  round  her  Indian  bowers 
The  hand  of  nature  showers 
The  brightest,  blooming  flowers 

Of  our  sphere ; 
Yet  not  the  richest  rose 
In  an  alien  clime  that  blows, 
Like  the  brier  at  home  that  grows 

Is  dear. 

Though  glowing  breasts  may  be 
In  soft  vales  beyond  the  sea, 
Yet  ever,  gra  ma  chree^ 

Shall  I  wail 
For  the  heart  of  love  I  leave. 
In  the  dreary  hours  of  eve. 


On  thy  stormy  shores  to  grieve, 

Innisfail ! 

But  mem'ry  o'er  the  deep 

On  her  dewy  wing  shall  sweep. 

When  in  midnight  hours  I  weep 

O'er  thy  wrongs ; 
And  bring  me,  steeped  in  tears. 
The  dead  flowers  of  other  years, 
And  waft  unto  my  ears 

Home's  songs. 

When  I  slumber  in  the  gloom 
Of  a  nameless,  foreign  tomb. 
By  a  distant  ocean's  boom, 

Iimisfail ! 
Around  thy  em'rald  shore 
May  the  clasping  sea  adore. 
And  each  wave  in  thunder  roar, 

"  All  haU !  " 

And  when  the  final  sigh 
Shall  bear  my  soul  on  liigh, 
And  on  chainless  wing  I  fly 

Through  the  blue, 
Earth's  latest  thought  shall  be. 
As  I  soar  above  the  sea, 
"Green  Erin,  dear,  to  thee. 

Adieu ! " 


JOHN  D.  FRASER. 


[John  D.  Fraser  was  boni  in  Birr,  King's  County, 
in  1800.  He  was  one  of  thoMs  who  are  poets  in  spite 
of  adverse  circumstances.  He  was  by  trade  a  cabi- 
net-maker, and  the  hours  he  devoted  to  verse  were 
only  such  as  he  could  spare  from  those  spent  at  the 
bench.  His  difficulties  were  immensely  increased  by 
ill-health  and  straitened  circumstances.  He  died  in 
1840.  Many  of  his  poems  are  descriptive  of  quiet 
rural  beauty,  and  the  b<ist  of  that  class  is  *'  Brosna's 
Banks,"  in  which  he  recalls,  with  simple  pathos,  his 
early  hopes  in  his  rural  home.] 


BROSNA'S    BANKS. 

Yes,  yes,  I  idled  many  an  hour  — 
Oh  !  would  that  I  could  idle  now, 

In  wooing  back  the  withered  flower 
Of  health  into  my  wasted  brow  I 

But  from  my  life's  o'ershadowing  close. 
My  unimpassioned  spirit  ranks 
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Amongst  its  happiest  moments  those 
I  idled  on  the  Brosna's  Banks. 

For  there  upon  my  boyhood  broke 

The  dreamy  voice  of  nature  first ; 
And  every  word  that  vision  spoke, 

How  deeply  has  my  spirit  nursed  ! 
A  woman's  love,  a  lyre,  or  pen, 

A  rescued  land,  a  nation's  thanks ; 
A  friendship  with  the  world,  and  then 

A  grave  upon  the  Brosna's  Banks. 

For  these  I  sued,  and  sought,  and  strove ; 

But  now  my  youthful  days  are  gone, 
In  vain,  in  vain ;  for  woman's  love 

Is  still  a  blessing  to  be  won  ; 
And  still  my  country's  cheek  is  wet, 

The  still  unbroken  fetter  clanks, 
And  I  may  not  forsake  her  yet 

To  die  upon  the  Brosna's  Banks. 

Yet,  idle  as  those  visions  seem, 

They    were    a    strange    and    faithful 
guide. 
When  Heaven  itself  had  scarce  a  gleam 

To  light  my  darkened  life  beside ; 
And  if,  from  grosser  guilt  escaped, 

I  feel  no  dying  dread,  the  thanks 
Are  due  unto  the  power  that  shaped 

My  visions  on  tlie  Brosna's  Banks. 

And  love,  I  feel,  will  come  at  last, 

Albeit  too  late  to  comfort  me ; 
And  fetters  from  tlie  land  be  cast, 

Though  I  may  not  survive  to  see. 
If  then  the  gifted,  good,  and  brave 

Admit  me  to  their  gh)rious  ranks, 
My  memory  may,  though  not  my  grave, 

Be  green  upon  the  Brosna's  Banks. 

THE   HOLY    WELLS. 

The  holy  wells  —  the  living  wells  —  the 
cool,  the  fresh,  the  2>ure  — 


A  thousand  ages  rolled  away,  and  still 

those  founts  endure. 
As  full  and  sparkling  as  they  flowed  ere 

slave  or  tyrant  trod 
The  Emerald  garden,  set  apart  for  Irish- 
men by  God. 
And  while  their  stainless  chastity  and 

lasting  life  have  birth 
Amid  the  oozy  cells  and  caves  of  gross 

material  earth. 
The  Scripture  of  creation  holds  no  fairer 

type  than  they  — 
That  an  immortal  spirit  can  be  linked 

with  human  clay. 

How  sweet  of  old  the  bubbling  gush  — 
no  less  to  antlered  race, 

Than  to  the  hunter  and  the  hound  that 
smote  them  in  the  chase ! 

In  forest  depths  the  water-fount  be- 
guiled the  Druid's  love, 

From  that  adored  high  fount  of  fire 
which  sparkled  far  above ; 

Inspired  apostles  took  it  for  a  centre  to 
the  ring. 

When  sprinkling  round  baptismal  life 
—  salvation  —  from  the  spring ; 

And  in  the  sylvan  solitude,  or  lonely 
mountain  cave. 

Beside  it  passed  the  hermit's  life,  as 
stainless  as  its  wave. 

The  cottage  hearth,  the  convent's  wall, 

the  battlemented  tower. 
Grew  up  around  the  crystal  springs,  as 

well  as  flag  and  flower ; 
The  brooklime  and  the  water-cress  were 

evidence  of  health 
Abiding  in  those  basins,  free  to  i)overty 

and  wealth  : 
The  city  sent  pale  sufferers   there  the 

faded  brow  to  dip. 
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And  woo  the  water  to  depose  some 
bloom  upon  the  lip ; 

The  wounded  warrior  dragged  him  to- 
wards the  unforgotten  tide, 

And  deemed  the  draught  a  heavenlier 
gift  than  triumph  to  his  side. 


The  stag,  the  hunter,  and  the  hound, 
the  Druid  and  the  saint. 

And  anchorite  are  gone,  and  even  the 
lineaments  grown  faint 

Of  those  old  ruins  into  which,  for  mon- 
uments, had  sunk 

The  glorious  homes  that  held,  like  shrines, 
the  monarch  and  the  monk. 

So  far  into  the  heights  of  God  the  mind 
of  man  has  ranged. 

It  learned  a  lore  to  change  the  earth  — 
its  very  self  it  changed 

To  some  more  bright  intelligence ;  yet 
still  the  springs  endure. 

The  same  fresh  fountains,  but  become 
more  precious  to  the  poor ! 


For  knowledge  has  abused  its  powers, 

an  empire  to  erect 
For  tyrants,  on  the  rights  the  poor  had 

given  them  to  protect ; 
Till  now  the  simple  elements  of  nature 

are  their  aW, 
That  from  the  cabin  is  not  filched,  and 

lavished  in  the  hall  — 
And  while  night,  noon,  or  morning  meal 

no  other  plenty  brings. 
No    beverage   than   the   water-draught 

from  old,  spontaneous  springs ; 
They,  sure,  may  deem  them  holy  wells, 

that  yield  fi*om  day  to  day. 
One  blessing  that  no  tyrant  hand  can 

taint  or  take  away. 


OUR   COURSE. 

We  looked  for  guidance  to  the  blind  ! 

We  sued  for  counsel  to  the  dumb  ! 
Fling  the  vain  fancy  to  the  wind  — 

Their  hour  is  past  and  o\Lr%  is  come ; 
They  gave,  in  that  propitious  hour. 

Nor  kindly  look  nor  gracious  tone ; 
But  Heaven  has  not  denied  us  pow'r 

To  do  their  duty,  and  our  own. 

And  is  it  true  that  tyrants  throw 

Their  shafts  among  us  steeped  in  gall  ? 
And  every  arrow,  swift  or  slow, 

Points  foremost  still,  ascent  or  fall  ? 
Still  sure  to  wound  us,  though  the  aim 

Seem  ta'en  remotely,  or  amiss  ? 
And  men  with  spirits  feel  no  shame 

To  brook  so  dark  a  doom  as  this  ? 

Alas !  the  nobles  of  the  land 

Are  like  our  long-deserted  halls ; 
No  living  voices,  clear  and  grand. 

Respond  when  foe  or  freedom  calls. 
But  ever  and  anon  ascends 

Low    moaning,    when    the     tempest 
rolls  — 
A  tone  that  desolation  lends 

Some  crevice  of  their  ruined  souls ! 

So  be  it  —  yet  shall  we  prolong 

Our  prayers,  when  deeds  would  serve 
our  need  ? 
Or  wait  for  woes,  tlie  swift  and  strong 

Can  ward  by  strengtli  or  'scape  by 
speed  ? 
The  vilest  of  the  vile  of  earth 

Were  nobler  than  our  i)rou(l  array. 
If,  suffering  bondage  from  our  birth, 

We  will  not  burst  it  when  we  may. 

And  has  the  bondage  not  been  borne 
Till  all  our  softer  nature  Hed  — 
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Till  tyranny's  dark  tide  had  worn 
Down  to  the  stubborn  rock  its  bed  ? 

But  if  the  current,  cold  and  deep, 
That  channel  through  all  time  retain. 

At  worst,  by  heaven  !  it  shall  not  sweep 
Unruffled  o'er  our  hearts  again  ! 

Up  for  the  land  !  —  'tis  ours  —  'tis  ours ! 

The  proud  man's  sympathies  are  all 
Like    silvery    clouds,    whose    faithless 
show'rs 
Come   frozen  to  hailstones   in    their 
fall. 
Our  freedom  and  the  sea-bird's  food 

Are  hid  beneath  deep  ocean  waves. 
And  who  should  search  and  sound  the 
flood 
If  not  the  sea-birds  and  the  slaves  ? 


MY  CONNOR. 

His  eye  is  as  black  as  the  sloe, 

And  his  skin  is  as  white  as  its  blos- 
som — 
He  loves  me ;  but  hate  to  the  foe 

Has  the  innermost  place  in  his  bosom. 
I  forgive  him,  for  sorrow  unmixed. 

His  child,  like  himself,  should  inherit. 
If  hatred  to  chains  had  not  fixed 

The  strong  kernel-stone  in  his  spirit. 

The  lark  never  soars  but  to  sing  — 

Nor  sings  but  to  soar;  but  My  Connor 
Surpasses  the  lark  on  the  wing, 

Tho'  walking  the  earth  without  honor ! 
The  fetters  —  the  fetters  awake 

Deep  passionate  songs  that  betoken 
The  part  and  the  place  he  will  take. 

When  bonds  are  held  up  to  be  bro- 
ken. 

He  loves  me  more  dearly  than  life. 
Yet  would  he  forsake  me  to-morrow. 


And  lose  both  his  blood  and  his  wife. 
To  free  his  loved  island  from  sorrow ; 

And  could  I  survive  but  to  see 

The  land  without  shackle  upon  her, 

I  freely  a  widow  would  be, 

Tho'  dearly  I  doat  on  My  Connor. 

There  is  hope  for  the  land  where  the 
ties 
'Twixt  husband  and  wife  have  been 
reckoned 
As  virtue  the  first,  in  strange  eyes, 

Yet  are,  in  their  ovm^  but  the  second  ! 
The  sun  never  shines  from  the  sky, 

If  the  country  be  long  in  dishonor  — 
With  women  — all  braver  than  I  — 
And  men  —  all  as  brave  as  My  Con- 
nor. 

THE  POET'S  QRIEF. 

My  spirit  o'er  an  early  tomb. 

With  ruffled  wing  sits  drooping ; 
And  real  forms  of  blighted  bloom 
Have  in  my  heart  left  little  room 

For  forms  of  fancy's  grouping. 
The  heart  —  the  eye  I  loved  to  light 

With  song,  are  dark  and  hollow ; 
And    if,   when    that    young    eye    was 

bright, 
I  took  a  haughty  minstrel  flight, 
It  was  to  tempt  the  inborn  might 

Of  that  young  heart  to  follow ! 

No  more  —  oh  !  never  more  his  gaze 

Shall  be  to  me  as  glory ! 
No  more  —  oh !  never  more  my  lays 
Shall  sway  him  with  a  hope  to  raise 

His  country,  and  her  story  ! 
And  when  the  loved  ones  in  the  numb,* 

Deaf  trance  of  death  are  wreathed, 
(Though  sweet   may  be   her   song    to 
some,) 
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The  singer  feels  the  hour  is  come, 

For  lyre  and  lyrist  to  be  dumb  — 

Her  best  of  song  is  breathed. 

*Tis  true,  it  was  joy  to  see 

The  slave  for  freedom  wrestle. 
Stirred  by  random  minstrelsy ; 
But  'tis  not  in  the  lofty  tree 

The  sweetest  song-birds  nestle  — 
They  are  a  shy  and  cliary  race, 

And  tho'  they  soar,  and  squander 
Rich  music  over  nature's  face. 
To  one  deep,  lonely  dwelling-place 
No  foot  may  find,  no  eye  may  trace. 

They  still  return  the  fonder. 

Oh,   God  I  —  but   prayers    availed    me 
not! 

The  darkening  angel  entered. 
And  made  one  universal  blot  — 
A  world-wide  desert  —  of  the  spot. 

Where  all  my  hope  was  centred  I 
The  heart — the  eye  I  loved  to  light 

With  song,  are  dark  and  hollow  — 
What  marvel  if  my  spirit  slight 
The  guerdon  of  the  niinstrers  flight, 
I  cannot  tempt  the  inborn  might 

Of  that  young  heart  to  follow ! 


CLONDALLAQH. 

Are  the  orchards  of  Scurrngh 

With  apples  still  bending? 
Are  the  wheat  ridge  and  furrow 

On  Cappaghneale  blending? 
Let  them  bend, —  let  them  blend! 

Be  they  fruitful  or  fallow, 
A  far  dearer  old  friend 

Is  the  bog  of  Clondallagh. 

Fair  Birr  of  the  fountains. 
Thy  forest  and  river. 


And  miniature  mountains. 
Seem  round  me  for  ever ; 

But  they  cast  from  the  past 
No  home  memories,  to  hallow 

My  heart  to  the  last. 

Like  the  bog  of  Clondallagh. 

How  sweet  was  my  dreaming 

By  Brosna's  bright  wat^r. 
While  it  dashed  away,  seeming 

A  mountain's  young  daughter ! 
Yet  to  roam  with  its  foam. 

By  the  deep  reach  or  shallow, 
Made  but  brighter  at  home 

The  turf  fires  from  Clondallagh. 

If  whole  days  of  cliildhood. 

More  mournful  than  merry, 
I  sought  through  the  wild  wood 

Young  bird  or  rii)e  berry. 
Some  odd  sprite  or  quaint  wight. 

Some  Sindbad  or  Abdallali, 
Was  my  chase  by  the  light 

Of  bog  fir  from  Clondallagh. 

There  the  wild-duck  and  plover 

Have  felt  me  a  prowler 
On  their  thin  rushy  cover, 

More  fatal  than  fowler ; 
And  regret  sways  me  yet 

For  the  crash  on  the  callow, 
When  the  matched  hurlers  met 

On  the  plains  of  Clondallagh. 

Yea,  simply  to  measure 

The  moss  with  a  soundless 
Quick  step  was  a  i)leasure 

Strange,  stirring,  and  boundless. 
For  its  spring  seemed  to  fling 

Up  my  foot,  and  to  hallow 
My  spirit  with  wing, 

O'er  the  sward  of  Clondallagh. 
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But,  alas !  in  the  season 

Of  blossoming  gladness 
May  be  strewed  over  reason 

Rank  seeds  of  vain  sadness : 
While  a  wild,  wayward  child 

With  a  young  lieart,  all  callow. 
It  was  warmed  and  beguiled 

By  dear  Jane  of  Clondallagh. 

On  the  form  with  her  seated, 

No  urchin  dare  press  on 
My  place,  while  she  cheated 

Me  into  my  lesson  ! 
But  soon  came  a  fond  claim 

From  a  lover  to  hallow 
His  hearth  with  a  dame 

In  my  Jane  of  Clondallagh. 


When  the  altar  had  risen 

From  Jane  to  divide  me, 
I  seemed  in  a  prison. 

Though  she  still  was  beside  me ; 
And  I  knew  more  the  true 

From  the  love,  false  or  shallow. 
The  farther  I  flew 

From  that  bride,  and  Clondallagh. 

From  the  toils  of  the  city 

My  fancy  long  bore  me, 
To  sue  her  to  pity 

The  fate  she  brought  o'er  me ; 
And  the  dream,  wood  or  stream. 

The  green  fields  and  the  fallow. 
Still  return  like  a  beam. 

From  dear  Jane  of  Clondallagh  1 
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[Thomas  Dermody  was  bom  at  Ennis,  Couuty 
Clare,  on  the  17th  of  Jaiiuar}*,  1775,  and  was  the  son 
of  a  schoolmaster.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  had  written 
several  excellent  poems,  but,  unfortunately,  about 
tliat  time  he  ac<iuired  a  love  for  liquor,  an  evil  pro- 
pensity he  is  said  to  have  inherited  from  his  father, 
and  which  wrecked  all  his  after-life.  He  died  in 
England  in  1802,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  years,  a 
monument  of  genius  misapplied  and  golden  oppor- 
tunities thrown  away.] 


DEAR  ENVIABLE  SCENE. 

Dear  enviable  scene  of  infant  Joy, 
When  life's  first  dawn  (now  gloomed 
in  many  a  storm  I) 
Beamed  in  mild  lustre  (ni   the  Muse's 
boy, 
Ting'd  his  fresh  cheek,  and  strung  liis 
nervous  form, 
Farewell !  —  nor,  oh  I  let  memory's  busy 
breast 


Recall  (sad  change !)  the  hour  when  I 
was  blest. 

Now   dark-brow'd   Care,  now  Sorrow's 
beamless  eye. 
Now  frowning    Fortune,   mock    the 
promis'd  bloom. 

In   hideous  wreck    the   shattered   frag- 
ments lie ; 
Ends  the  dire  prospect  in  the  opening 
tomb : 

Secure  retreat!  a  black  but  friendly  shore. 

Where  sorrow  sleeps,  and  feeling  is  no 
more. 

THE  PETITION  OF  TOM  DERMODY  TO 
THE  THREE  FATES. 

Right  rigorous,  and  so  forth  !  humbled 
By  cares  and  mournings,  tost  and  tum- 
bled. 
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Before  your  ladyship's  Tom  Fool, 
Knowing  above  the  roast  you  rule, 
Most  lamentably  sets  his  case 
With  a  bold  heart  and  saucy  face. 
San%  shoe  or  stocking,  coat  or  breeches. 
You  see  him  now,  most  mighty  witches ; 
His  body  worn  like  an  old  farthing. 
The  angiy  spirit  just  a-parting ; 
His  credit  rotten,  and  his  purse 
As  empty  as  a  cobbler's  curse  ; 
His  poems  too  unsold,  —  that's  worse  ! 
In  short,  between  confounded  crosses. 
Patrons  all  vex'd,  and  former  losses. 
Sure  as  a  gun  he  cannot  fail 
Next  week  to  warble  in  a  jail ; 
Which  jail  to  folks  not  very  sanguine 
Is  just  as  good,  or  worse  than  hanging ; 
Though  in    the   first   some  vain   hopes 

flatter, 
But  Hope  's  quite  strangled  by  the  lat- 
ter. 
Thus  is  poor  rhyming  rascal  treated ; 
Fairly,  or  rather  foully,  cheated 
Of  all  the  goods  from  wit  accruing 
(Wit,  that's  synonymous  with  ruin). 
Then  take  it  in  j^our  head-piece,  ladies. 
To  set  up  a  poor  bard,  whose  trade  is 
Low  fallen  enough  in  conscience  :  pity 
The  master  of  the  magic  ditty. 
And   turn  your   wheel   once    more    in 

haste. 
To  see  him  on  the  summit  plac'd. 
For  well  you  wot  that  woes   ('od  rot 

'em  !) 
Have   long  time   stretched  him  at  the 

bottom  ; 
Where  he,  who  erst  fine  lyrics  gabbled, 
With  mire  and  filth  was  sorely  dabbled : 
So  pitifully  pelted  that 
He  looks  like  any  drowned  rat. 
O  justice,  justice  I  take  his  part ; 
Oh !  lift  him  in  thy  lofty  cart. 


Magnific  fame  ;  and  let  fat  Plenty 
Marry  one  poet  out  of  twenty. 

TO  MY  COUNTRYMEN. 

My  suffering  countrymen,  why  rusts  the 

sword. 
Why  sinks  the  palsied  arm,  why  droops 

the  breast. 
In   mute  inglorious  bondage? — When 

the  flag 
Of  Liberty  exultant  waves  around. 
And  conquest  beckons  from  her  rapid 

car 
Triumphal,  shall  the  sons  of  ICrin  droop. 
Slaves,  slaves  alone,  amid  the  unfettered 

world : 
Its    chain    dissolv'd    by   that   ethereal 

touch. 
Whose  spark  electric  rous'd  the  trifling 

Gaul 
To    the    loud    trumpet   from  his   regal 

toys  ? 
Dishonor  waits,  with    murkv  brand  to 

stamp 
Your  names  disgraceful  on  her  blackest 

page ! 
She    waits :    Oh !    catch    the    moment ; 

kindly  catch 
The    dear   divine    occasion ;  wrest   lier 

hand, 
And  plant  i\\e^  bright  record  of  glory 

there. 

JEALOUSY. 

Ah,  who  is  she,  of  dark  unsettled  brow, 
That  bleeding  drags  an  angel-shape 
behind, 
And  quafl's  the  living  gore  !   I  know  her 
now : 
'Tis  Jealousy,    tliat  monster    of   the 
mind, 
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In  whom  are  thousand  contraries  com- 
bined. 
Now  moping,  melancholy,  o'er  the  wild, 
Now   fretful,  rash,  unreasoning,  un- 
confin'd : 
In    Constancy's  best   blood  her  hands 

defird,^ 
And  strangling  in  its  birth  her  own  de- 
voted child. 

THE  BURIAL-PLACE. 

Ah  me !  and  must  I  like  the  tenant  lie 
Of    this   dark   cell,   all    hushed   the 
witching  song ; 
And  will  not  feeling  bend  las  streaming 
eye 
On  my  green  sod,  as  slow  he  wends 
along. 
And,   smiting   his    rapt   bosom,    softly 
sigh, 
"His  genius  soared  above  the  vulgar 
throng ! " 

Will    lie    not   fence    my  weedless   turf 
around, 
Sacred  from  dull-eyed  folly's  vagrant 
feet. 
And  there,  soft  swelliug  in  aerial  sound. 
Will   he   not   list,  at  eve,  to  voices 
sweet ; 
Strew  with  the  spring's  first  flowers  the 
little  mound, 
And  often  muse  within  the  lone  re- 
treat ! 

Yes,  though  I  not  affect  the  immortal 
lay, 
Nor   bold    effusions    of    the    learned 
quill. 

Nor  often  have  I  wound  my  tedious  way 

•  ft 

Up  the  steep  summit  of  the  muse's 
hill ; 


Yet  sometimes  have  I   poured   the  in- 
condite lay. 
And  sometimes  have  I  felt  the  rap- 
turous thrill. 

Him  therefore,  whom,   even   once,  the 
sacred  muse 
Has  blest,  shall  be  to    feeling  ever 
dear; 
And  soft,  as  sweet,  sad  April's  gleamy 
dews, 
On  my  cold  clay  shall  fall  the  genial 
tear ; 
While  pensive,  as  the  springing  herb  he 
views, 
He  cries,  "Though  mute,  there  is  a 
poet  here ! " 


ON  SONQS. 

Oh  !  tender  songs  I 
Heart-heavings  of  the  breast,  that  longs 

Its  best-beloved  to  meet ; 
You  tell  of  love's  delightful  hours. 
Of  meetings  amid  jasmine  bowera. 
And  vows,  like  perfume  of  young  flow- 
ers. 
As  fleeting  —  but  more  sweet. 

Oh!  glorious  songs  I 
That   rouse    the   brave    'gainst    tyrant 
wrongs. 
Resounding  near  and  far; 
Mingled  with  trumpet  and  with  drum. 
Your  spirit-stirring  summons  come. 
And  urge  the  hero  from  his  home. 
And  arm  him  for  the  war. 


Oh !  mournful  songs ! 
When  sorrow's  host,  in  gloomy  throngs, 

x\ssail  the  widowed  heart ; 
You  sing,  in  softly  soothing  strain. 
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The  praise  of  those  whom  death  hath 

ta'en, 
And  tell  that  we  shall  meet  again, 
And  meet  no  more  to  part. 

Oh !  lovely  songs ! 
Breathings  of  heaven ;  to  you  belongs 

The  empire  of  the  heart. 
Enthroned  in  memory,  still  reign 
O'er  minds  of  prince,   and  peer,  and 

swain, 
With   gentle    power,   that  knows   not 
wane. 
Till  thought  and  life  depart. 


CONTENTMENT  IN  ADVERSITY. 

In  a   cold   empty  garret    contented   I 

sit. 
With  no  spark  to  warm  me  but  sparks 

of  old  wit : 
On  a  crazy  black  stool  doleful  ditties  I 

sing, 
And,  poor  as  a  beggar,  am  blest  as  a 

king. 
Then  why  should  I  envy  the  great  folks 

and  proud, 
Since  God  has  given  me  what  he  took 

from  the  crowd? 
My  pen  is  my  sceptre;    my  night-cap 

my  crown, 
All  circled  with  laurels  so  comely  and 

brown ; 
Nor  am  I  so  powerless  as  people  may 

tliink. 
For,  lo !  like  all  kings,  I  can  spill  floods 

—  of  ink. 
Fight  armies  of  mice,  tear  huge  spiders 

at  will. 
And  murder  whole  fleets  with  tlie  point 

of  a  quill. 


Waff  the  world  as  it  list,  I  am  still  a 

queer  wa^^ 
And  my  noddle  is   full,  though    right 

hollow  my  bag. 
No  money  I  hoard  up,  for  money  is  dirt^ 
And  of  that  I've  enough — very  much 

to  my  hurt. 
Yet   should   shillings    hop   in   at  some 

prosperous  time. 
They  jingle  so  pretty  I  keep  them  to 

chime. 
Some  sages  may  prate  of  their  saws  out 

of  season. 
And  reason  on  matters  witliout  rhyme 

or  reason^ 
But  I'm  no  such  pagan  or  infidel  grown 
To  Providence  thwart  by  odd  schemes 

of  my  own ; 
And  surely,  grave  signors,  'twould  seem 

very  odd 
For  the  lord  of  a  garret  to  cross  his 

Lord  God. 
No,  no;  he  is  just:  not  like  poor  earth- 
ly elves 
That  scrape  up  from   others   to    cover 

themselves, 
Who  treat  the  bare  drudget  of  genius 

with  laughter. 
And  labor  so  here,  sure  they  think  no 

hereafter ;  — 
For  certainly  clay-eumber'd  logs,   ever 

counting. 
As  Dominic  has  it,  *'were  ne'er  made 

for  mounting." 
"  Here's  a  health,  then,  to  Fate,  and 

to  Fortune  her  daughter 
(Miss-fortune,  I  mean),  though  I'm  sor- 
ry 'tis  water. 
Yet  water  itself,  sirs,  mj\^y  toast  such  a 

madam ; 
For  'twas  wine,  l)eer,  and  rum  in  tlie 

fair  days  of  Adam  ; 
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So  why  may   not   I,  then,  imagine    it 

claret  ? 
For  his  taste  was  as  fine  as  his  son's  in 

a  garret." 


EXTRACT  FROM  POEM  "ON  PAT- 
RONAGE." 

Tho'   fancy    o'er     my    cradled    vision 

smiled, 
And  fav'ring  muses  own'd  their  darling 

child ; 
Tho'  secret  bliss,  ineffably  refin'd. 
Shed   soft    illusions    o'er    my   melting 

mind, 
And  her  fantastic  mirror  promise  gave ; 
E'en  then  misfortune  mark'd  me  for  her 

slave. 
Dependence    pointed    to    my   lot    for- 
lorn, 
And    'mid   the    roses   thrust    a    latent 

thorn : 
From  youtli's  first  dawn  to  manhood's 

riper  day. 
What  scenes  have  drawn  my  pilgrim- 
step  astray ; 
Deceitful    scenes  I     in    fairy    prospect 

bright. 
But  dimm'd  too  often  on  tlie  cheated 

sight ; 
Ere  yet  griefs  keenest  shaft  unerring 

sped. 
And  rapture  wij)\l  tlie  tear   tliat   pity 

shed, 
What  winning  forms  aye  beck\l  me  to 

pursue 
Such  shades  as  colder  prudence   never 

knew ; 
While,  every  fibre  stretching    e'en    to 

pain, 
I    commun'd   with    the    beings   of   the 

brain  ! 


FAREWELL   TO   IRELAND. 

Rank   nurse   of  nonsense:    on   whose 

thankless  coast 
The  base  weed  thrives,  the  nobler  bloom 

is  lost ; 
Parent   of   pride   and    poverty,    where 

dwell 
Dullness  and  brogue  and  calumny :  — 

farewell  1 
Lo  I    from  thy  land  the  tuneful  prophet 

flies. 
And  spurns  the  dust  behind  in  folly's 

eyes. 
Merit,  bright  meteor,  o'er  thy  gloomy 

night 
Streamed  of  poetic  charm  the  loveliest 

light ; 
Dimm'd  by  thy  mist,  and  shorn  of  many 

a  ray. 
The  brilliant  glory  bursts,  and  glides 

away, 
In  purer  skies  to  shed  its  radiant  glow. 
And  leaves  a  lonely  waste  of  gloom  be- 
low. 
In  vain  thy  children   tuned    the    lofty 

strain, 
Thy  children  propp'd  the  sinking  isle  in 

vain ; 
Vice  is  well  pension'd,  virtue  seeks  the 

shades. 
And  all  the   muse  and  all  the  patriot 

fades. 

Yet  ere  my  better  fortune  fills  the  sail, 

Ere  favoring  zephyr  fans  the  speeding 
gale. 

While  tears  by  turns  and  angry  curses 
rend 

This  injured  breast,  inglorious  spot,  at- 
tend 

(For  spite  of  anger,  spite  of  satire's 
thrill. 
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Nature  boils  o'er ;  thou  art  my  country 
still). 

Oh !  pause  on  ruin's  steepy  cliff  pro- 
found, 

Oh,  raise  thy  pale,  thy  drooping  sons 
around, 

Exalt  the  poor,  the  lordly  proud  op- 
press. 

Thy  tyrants  humble,  but  thy  soldiers 
bless. 

Worn  by  long  toil,  as  if  foredoom'd  by 
fate 


To  glut  some   pampered   reprobate  of 

state ; 
Thy  artists  cherish,  bid  the  mighty  soul 
Of  wisdom  range  beyond  cold  want's 

control ; 
And  haply  when  some  native  gem  you  see 
Unknown,  unfriended,  lost  —  oh,  think 


on  me  I  * 


*  Written  on  his  departure  for  London.  His  biographer 
(Mr.  James  Grant  liayniond)  says:  "It  was  peculiarly  un- 
grateful in  Dcrmody  to  spealc  in  these  terms  respecting  his 
native  country.  lie  received  in  fact  too  much  friendship, 
too  much  patronage." 


REV.  GEORGE  CROLY. 


[G^eorge  Croly  was  bom  at  Dublin  in  1780,  and 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College.  He  obtained  dis- 
tinction as  a  poet,  a  romancist,  a  dramatist,  a  liis- 
torian,  and  a  pulpit  orator.  He  disd  suddenly  in 
London  on  the  24th  November,  18<iO.] 


DOMESTIC   LOVE. 

Domestic  love!  not  in  proud  palace 
halls 

Is  often  seen  thy  beauty  to  abide ; 

Thy  dwelling  is  in  lonely  cottage  walls 

That  in  the  thickets  of  the  woodbine 
hide, 

With  hum  of  bees  around,  and  from 
the  side 

Of  woody  hills  some  little  bubbling 
spring 

Shining  along  through  banks  with  hare- 
bells dyed. 

And  numy  a  bird  to  warble  on  the  wing, 

When  moon  her  saffron  robe  o'er  heaven 
and  earth  doth  fling. 

O  love  of  loves  I  to  thy  whit«  hand  is 
given 


Of  earthly  happiness  the  golden  key ! 
These  are  the  joyous  hours  of  winter 

even. 
When    the    babes    cling    around   their 

father's  knee; 
And  thine  the  soul,   that  on  the  mid- 
night sea 
Melts  the  rude  mariner  with  thoughts 

of  home, 
Peopling  the  gloom  with  all  he  longs  to 

see. 
Spirit!    Fve   built  a  shrine,  and   tliou 

hast  come. 
And  on  its  altar  closed,  forever  closed, 

thy  jdume. 


CUPID  CARRYING   PROVISIONS. 

There  was  once  a  gentle  time 

When  the  world  was  in  its  prime ; 

And  every  day  was  holiday. 

And  every  month  was  lovely  May. 

Cupid  then  had  but  to  go 

With  his  purple  wings  and  bow ; 
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And  in  blossomed  vale  and  grove 
Every  shepherd  knelt  to  love. 
Then  a  rosy,  dimpled  cheek, 
And  a  blue  eye,  fond  and  meek ; 
And  a  ringlet-wreathen  brow. 
Like  hyacinths  on  a  bed  of  snow ; 
And  a  low  voice,  silver  sweet, 
From  a  lip  without  deceit ; 
Only  those  the  hearts  could  move 
Of  the  simple  swains  to  love. 

But  that  time  is  gone  and  past, 
Can  the  summer  always  last  ? 
And  the  swains  are  wiser  grown, 
And  the  heart  is  turned  to  stone. 
And  the  maiden's  rose  may  wither, 
Cupid's  fled,  no  man  knows  whither. 
But  another  Cupid 's  come. 
With  a  brow  of  care  and  gloom : 
Fixed  upon  the  earthly  mould. 
Thinking  of  the  sullen  gold ; 
In  his  hand  tlie  bow  no  more. 
At  his  back  the  household  store. 
That  the  bridal  gold  must  buy : 
Useless  now  the  smile  and  sigh : 
But  he  wears  the  pinion  still. 
Flying  at  the  sight  of  ill. 

Oh,  for  the  old  true-love  time, 
When  the  world  was  in  its  prime ! 


RETREAT  OF  THE  FRENCH  ARMY 
FROM  MOSCOW. 

Magnifk'ENCK  of  ruin  I     What  has 

time, 
In  all  it  ever  gazed  upon,  of  war, 
Of  tlie  wild  rage  of  storm,  or  deadly 

clime, 
Seen,  with  that  battle's  vengeance  to 

compare  ? 
How   glorious    shone    the    invader's 

pomp  afar ! 


Like  pampered  lions  from  the  spoil 

they  came  ; 
The  land  before  them,  silence  and  de- 
spair. 
The  land  behind  them,  massacre  and 
flame: 
Blood  will. have  tenfold  blood:  — What 
are  they  now  ?    A  name. 

Homeward  by  hundred  thousands,  — 

column  deep. 
Broad  square,  loose  squadron,  —  roll- 
ing like  the  flood 
When    mighty    torrents   from    their 

channels  leap. 
Rushed  through  the  land  the  haughty 

multitude. 
Billow  on  endless  billow :  on,  through 

wood. 
O'er  rugged  hill,  down  sunless  marshy 

vale. 
The  death-devoted  moved ;  to  clangor 

rude 
Of  drum,   and   horn,   and   dissonant 

clash  of  mail. 
Glancing  disastrous   light   before   that 

sunbeam  pale. 

Again  they  reached  thee,  Borodino ! 

Still 
Upon   the    loaded   soil   the    carnage 

lav; 
The  human  harvest,  now  stark,  stiff, 

and  chill  — 
Friend,  foe,  stretched  thick  together, 

clay  to  clay ! 
In    vain    the    startled   legions   bui-st 

away ; 
The  land  was  all  one    naked   sepul- 
chre : 
The  shrinking  eye  still   glanced   on 

grim  decay  — 
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Still  did  the  hoof  and  wheel  their  pas- 
sage tear, 
Through  cloven  helms,  and  arms,  and 
corpses  mouldering  drear. 

The  field  was  as  they  left  it:  fosse 
and  fort 

Streaming  with   slaughter   still,  but 
desolate ; 

The  cannon  flung  dismantled  by  its 
port ; 

Each  knew  the  mound,  the  black  ra- 
vine, whose  strait 

Was  won,  and  lost,  and  tlu'onged  with 
dead ;  till  Fate 

Had  fixed  upon  the  victor,  half  un- 
done. 

There  was  the  hill,  from  which  theii* 
eyes  elate 

Had    seen    the    burst    of    Moscow's 
golden  zone ; 
But  death  was   at  their   heels! — they 
shuddered  and  rushed  on. 

The  hour  of  vengeance  strikes  !  Hark 
to  the  gale. 

As  it  bursts  hollow  through  the  roll- 
ing clouds. 

That  from  the  north  in  sullen  gran- 
deur sail. 

Like  floating  Alps !   Advancing  dark- 
ness broods 

Upon    the    wild    horizon  ;    and    the 
woods, 

Now    sinking    into    brambles,    echo 
shrill. 

As  the  gust  sweeps  them ;  and  those 
upper  floods 

Shoot  on  tlie  leafless  Imughs  the  sleet- 
droj)s  chill, 
That,  on  tlie  hurrying  crowds,  in  freez- 
ing showers  distil. 


They    reach    the    wilderness  !     The 

majesty 
Of  solitude    is    spread   before    their 

gaze  — 
Stern    nakedness,    dark    earth,    and 

wrathful  sky ! 
If  ruins  were  there,  they  had  ceased 

to  blaze ; 
If  blood  were   shed,  the  ground    no 

more  betrays. 
E'en  by  a  skeleton,  the  crime  of  man  : 
Behind    them    rolls    the    deep    and 

drenching  haze. 
Wrapping  their  rear  in  night ;  before 

their  van. 
The  struggling  daylight  shows  the  un- 
measured desert  wan. 

Still  on  they  sweep,  as  if  the  hurrying 

march 
Could  bear  them  from  the  rushing  of 

His  wheel. 
Whose     chariot     is    the    whirlwind. 

Heaven's  clear  arch 
At  once  is  covered  with  a  livid  veil ; 
In  mixed  and  fighting  heaps  the  deep 

clouds  reel : 
Upon  the  dense  horizon  hangs  the  sun 
In  sanguine  light,  an  orb  of  burning 

steel ; 
The  snows  wheel  down  through  twi- 
light thick  and  dun : 
Now  tremble,  men  of  blood  I — the  Judjr- 

ment  has  begun ! 

The    trumpet  of  the  northern  winds 

has  blown. 
And  it  is  answered  by  tlie  dying  roar 
Of   armies,   on    that   boundless    field 

overthrown : 
Now,  in  the  awful  gusts,  the   desert 

hoar 
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Is  tempested  —  a  sea  without  a  shore, 
Lifting     its    feathery    waves.      The 

legions  % ! 
Volley  on  volley  down  the  hailstones 

pour  I 
Blind,    famished,    frozen,    mad,    the 

wanderers  die, 
And,  dying,  hear  the  storm  more  wildly 

thunder  by. 

Such  is   the   hand   of   Heaven  I  —  A 

human  blow 
Had   crushed   them  in   the  fight,  or 

flung  the  chain 
Round  them,  where  Moscow's  stately 

towers  were  low, 
And   all  be  stilled.     Napoleon !    thy 

war-plain 
Was   a   whole    empire :    thy  devoted 

train 
Must   war    from    day    to    day,    with 

storm  and  gloom; 
(Man  following,  like  the  wolves,  to 

rend  the  slain ;) 
Must  lie,  from  night  to  night,  as  in  a 

tomb  ; 
Must    fly,    toil,    bleed    for   home  —  yet 

never  see  that  home  ! 


BELSHAZZAR. 

HouB  of  an  Empire's  overthrow  !  — 
The  princes  from  the  feast  were  gone. 

The  Idol-flame  was  burning  low  ;  — 
'Twas  midnight  upon  Babylon. 

That  night  the  feast  was  wild  and  high, 
That  night  was  Sion's  gold  profaned ; 

The  seal  was  set  to  blasphemy  — 

The    last    deep    cup    of   wrath    was 
drained. 


'Neath  jewelled  roof  and  silken  pall, 
Belshazzar  on  his  couch  was  flung ; — 

A  burst  of  thunder  filled  the  hall ! 
He    heard  —  but    'twas    no    mortal 
tongue :  — 

"  King  of  the  East !  the  trumpet  calls, 
That  calls  thee  to  a  tyrant's  grave ; 

A  curse  is  on  thy  palace  walls, 
A  curse  is  on  thy  guardian  wave ; 

*'  A  surge  is  in  Euphrates'  bed. 
That  never  filled  its  bed  before ; 

A  surge,  tliat,  ere  the  morn  be  red, 
Shall  load  with   death  its  haughty 
shore. 

"  Behold  a  tide  of  Persian  steel  — 
A  torrent  of  the  Median  car  1 

Like  flame  their  gory  banners  wheel ; — 
Rise,  King!    and   arm    thee   for  the 
war ! " 

Belshazzar  gazed ;  the  voice  was  past  — 
The  lofty  chamber  filled  with  gloom ; 

But  echoed  on  the  sudden  blast. 
The  rushing  of  a  mighty  plume. 

He  listened :  — all  again  was  still : 
He  heard  no  chariot's  iron  clang ;  — 

He  heard  the  fountain's  gushing  rill. 
The   breeze    that  through  the   roses 
sang. 

He    slept:  —  in    sleep    wild    murmurs 
came ; 

A  vision ed  splendor  fired  the  sky ; 
He  heard  Belshazzar's  taunted  name ; 

He  heard  again  the  Prophet  cry- : 

''  Sleep,  Sultan  !  'tis  thy  final  sleep  I  — 
Or  wake,  or  sleep,  the  guilty  dies ! 
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Tlie  wrongs  of   those  who  watch  and        Give  me  your  liands !  (This  moisture  in 


weep, 
Around  thee  and  thy  nation  rise  ! " 

He  started :  —  'Mid  the  battle's  yell, 
He  heard  the  Persian  rushing  on  — 

He  saw  the  flames  around  hira  swell  — 
—  Thou'rt  ashes !  King  of  Babylon. 

CATILINE  TO  THE  ROMAN  ARMY. 

(FROM   "CATILINE,"  ACT  V.,  8C.  2.) 

Sound  all  to  arms!  {A  flourish  of  trumpet^,) 
Call  in  the  captains, —         {To  an  officer.) 

I  would  speak  with  them ! 

(The  officer  goes,) 

Now,  Hope  !  away, — and  welcome  gal- 
lant Death ! 

Welcome  the  clanging  shield,  the  trum- 
pet's yell  — 

Welcome  the  fever  of  the  mounting 
blood, 

That  makes  wounds  light,  and  battles' 
crimson  toil 

Seem  but  a  sport,  —  and  welcome  the 
cold  bed. 

Where  soldiers  with  tlieir  upturned 
faces  lie,  — 

And  welcome  wolfs  and  vulture's  hun- 
gry throats, 

That  make  their  sepulchres !  We  fight 
to-night. 

{The  sdiliery  enter.') 

Centurions  !  all  is  ruined !  I  disdain 
To  hide  the  truth  from  you.    The  die  is 

thrown  I 
And  now,  let  each  that  wishes  for  long  life 
Put  up  his  sword,  and  kneel  for  i)eace 

to  Rome. 
Yet  all  are  free  t(»  go.     What !    no  man 

stirs ! 
Not  one !  a  soldier's  spirit  in  you  all  ? 


my  eyes 
Is  womanish  —  'twill  pass.)  My  noble 

hearts ! 
Well  have  you  chosen  to  die  !     For,  in 

my  mind. 
The  grave  is  better  than  o'erburden'd  life; 
Better   the    quick   release    of    glorious 

wounds. 
Than    the    eternal    taunts    of    galling 

tongues ; 
Better  the  spear-head  quivering  in  the 

heart. 
Than   daily  struggle   against  fortune's 

€tiri<e  ; 
Better,  in  manhood's  muscle  and  high 

blood 
To  leap  the  gulf,  than  tott^jr  to  its  edge 
In  poverty,  dull  pain,  and  base  decay. 
Once  more  I  say  —  are  ye  resolved  ? 

{The  soldiers  shout,  "  All !  All !  ") 

Then,  each  man  to  his  tent,  and  take 

the  arms 
That  he  would  love  to  die  in  —  for,  this 

hour 
We  storm  the  Consul's  camp.     A  last 

farewell ! 

{He  takes  their  hands.) 

When  next  we  meet  —  we'll  have  no 
time  to  look 

How  parting  clouds  a  soldier's  counte- 
nance. 

Few  as  we  are,  we'll  rouse  them  with  a 
peal 

That  shall  shake  Rome  ! 

Now  to  your  cohorts'  heads ;  —  the 
word  's  —  Revenge  ! 


THE  GENIUS  OF  DEATH. 

WfLxVT  is  death  ?    'Tis  to  be  free, 
No  more  to  love  or  hope  or  fear, 
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To  join  the  great  equality ; 

All,  all  alike  are  humbled  there. 
The  mighty  grave 
Wraps  lord  and  slave  ; 
Nor  pride  nor  poverty  dares  come 
Within  that  refuge-house  —  the  tomb. 

Spirit  with  the  drooping  wing 

And  the  ever-weeping  eye, 
Thou  of  all  earth's  kings  art  king, 
Empires  at  thy  footstool  lie ; 
Beneath  thee  strewed. 
Their  multitude 
Sink  like  waves  upon  the  shore ; 
Storms  shall  never  raise  them  more. 

What 's  the  grandeur  of  the  earth 
To  the  grandeur  round  thy  throne  ? 


Riches,  glory,  beauty,  birth, 
To  thy  kingdom  all  have  gone. 
Before  thee  stand 
The  wondrous  band,  — 
Bards,  lieroes,  sages,  side  by  side, 
Who     darkened     nations     when 
died. 


they 


Earth  IiJis  hosts,  but  thou  canst  show , 

Many  a  million  for  her  one  ; 
Through  thy  gates  the  mortal  flow 
Hath  for  countless  years  rolled  on. 
Back  from  the  tomb 
No  step  has  come. 
There    fixed     till    the    last    thunder's 

sound 
Shall  bid  thy  prisoners  be  unbound. 


EDMUND  BURKE. 


[Edmund  Burke  was  bom  in  Arran  Quay,  Dublin, 
on  the  1st  of  January,  17»W.  Ilia  motlier  was  a 
Nagle  of  Castletown  Roche,  in  the  County  Cork, 
and  held  firmly  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  of 
her  family,  while  liis  father  was  a  Protestant,  in 
which  religion  Edmund  was  brought  up.  He  was 
most  distinguished  for  his  elo<iuence  in  Parliament. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  said  of  him,  lie  was  *'  the  most 
eloquent  of  orators,  and  the  most  profound  of  the 
philosophic  statesmen  of  modem  times;"  Johnson 
thought  him  "  an  extraordiiuiry  man  ;  '*  Gibbon  **  ad- 
mired his  eloquence;"  Macaulay  described  him  as 
"in  amplitude  of  comprehension  and  richness  of 
imagination  superior  to  every  orator,  ancient  or  mod- 
em." All  thnnigh  the  American  struggle  his  Irish 
love  of  liberty  made  him  sympathize  with  the  Amer- 
ican colonists,  and  his  mugnilicent  speeches  on  be- 
half of  freedom  and  in  indignant  denunciation  of 
British  cruelties  were  masterpieces  of  elotjuence.  He 
died  at  Beaconsfield,  England,on  the  8th  of  July,17t>7, 
and  was  buried  at  Beaconslield  by  his  own  desire,  as  he 
said,  "  near  to  the  bodies  of  my  dearest  brother  and 
my  dearest  son,  in  all  humility  praying  that  as  we 
have  lived  in  i>erfect  unity  together,  wo  may  to- 
gether have  a  part  in  the  re.surrecti<m  of  the  just."] 


SPEECH  ON  AMERICAN  TAXATION. 

(DBLIVRRED  in  the  house  of  commons,  APRIIi,  1774.) 

Again,  and  again,  revert  to  your  old 
principles  —  seek  peace  and  ensue  it  — 
leave  America,  if  she  has  taxable  matter 
in  her,  to  tax  herself.  I  am  not  here 
going  into  the  distinctions  of  rights,  nor 
attempting  to  mark  their  boundaries.  I 
do  not  enter  into  these  metaphysical 
distinctions ;  I  hate  tlie  very  sound  of 
them.  Leave  the  Americans  as  they 
anciently  stood,  and  these  distinctions, 
born  of  our  unhappy  contest,  will  die 
along  with  it.  They  and  we,  and  their 
and  our  ancestors,  have  been  happy  un- 
der that  system.  Let  the  memory  of  all 
actions  in  contradiction  to  that  good  old 
mode  on  both  sides  be  extinguished  for- 
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nothing  but  discontent,  disorder,  dis- 
obedience ;  and  sucli  is  the  state  of 
America,  that  after  wading  up  to  your 
eyes  in  blood  you  could  only  end  just 
where  you  began ;  that  is,  to  tax  where 
no  revenue  is  to  be  fi)und,  to — my 
voice  fails  me ;  my  inclination  indeed 
carries  me  no  further  —  all  is  confusion 
beyond  it. 

Well,  sir,  I  have  recovered  a  little, 
and  before  I  sit  down  I  must  say  some- 
thing to  another  point  with  wliich  gen- 
tlemen urge  us.  What  is  to  become  of 
the  declaratory  act  asserting  the  entire- 
ness  of  British  legislative  authority  if 
we  abandon  the  practice  of  taxation  ? 

For  my  pa;*t  I  look  upon  the  rights 
stated  in  that  act  exactly  in  the  manner 
in  which  I  viewed  them  on  its  very  first 
proposition,  and  which  I  have  often 
taken  the  liberty,  with  great  humility,  to 
lay  before  you.  I  look,  I  say,  on  the 
imperial  riglits  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  privileges  which  tlie  colonists  ought 
to  enjoy  under  these  rights,  to  be  just 
the  most  reconcilable  things  in  the 
world.  The  parliament  of  Great  Brit- 
ain sits  at  the  head  of  her  extensive 
emi)ire  in  two  capacities,  one  as  the 
local  legislature  of  this  island,  providing 
for  all  things  at  home,  immediately  and 
by  no  other  instrument  than  the  execu- 
tive power.  The  other,  and  I  think  the 
nobler  capacity,  is  what  I  call  her  imperial 
character;  in  which,  as  from  the  throne 
of  heaven,  she  superintends  all  the  sev- 
eral inferior  legislatures,  and  guides  and 
controls  them  all  without  annihilating 
any.  As  all  these  provincial  legislatures 
are  only  co-ordinate  to  each  other,  they 
ought  all  to  be  subordinate  to  her ;  else 
they  can  neither  preserve  mutual  i:)eace 


nor  hope  for  mutual  justice,  nor  effectu- 
ally aflford  mutual  assistance.  It  is 
necessary  to  coerce  the  negligent,  to  re- 
strain the  violent,  and  to  aid  the  weak 
and  deficient,  by  the  overruling  pleni- 
tude of  her  power;  She  is  never  to  in- 
trude into  the  place  of  the  others  whilst 
they  are  equal  to  the  common  ends  of 
their  institution.  But  in  order  to  ena- 
ble parliament  to  answer  all  these  ends 
of  provident  and  beneficent  superinten- 
dence her  powers  must  be  boundless. 
The  gentlemen  who  think  the  powers  of 
parliament  limited  may  please  them- 
selves  to  talk  of  requisitions.  But  sup- 
pose the  requisitions  are  not  obeyed! 
What !  Shall  there  be  no  reserved 
power  in  the  empire  to  supply  a  defi- 
ciency which  may  weaken,  divide,  and 
dissipate  the  whole  ?  We  are  engaged 
in  war:  the  secretary  of  state  calls 
upon  the  colonies  to  contribute  —  some 
would  do  it,  I  think  most  would  cheer- 
fully furnish  whatever  is  demanded  — 
one  or  two,  suppose,  hang  back,  and, 
easing  themselves,  let  the  stress  of  the 
draft  lie  on  the  others  —  surely  it  is 
proper  that  some  authority  might  legally 
say :  Tax  yourselves  for  the  common 
supply,  or  parliament  will  do  it  for  you. 
This  backwardness  was,  as  I  am  told, 
actually  the  case  of  Pennsylvania  for 
some  short  time  towards  the  beginning 
of  the  last  war,  owing  to  some  internal 
dissensions  in  the  colony.  But  whether 
the  fact  were  so  or  otherwise,  the  case 
is  equally  to  be  provided  for  by  a  com- 
petent foreign  power.  But  then  this 
ought  to  be  no  ordinary  power,  nor  ever 
used  in  the  first  instance.  This  is  wliat 
I  meant  when  I  have  said  at  various 
times  that  I  consider  the  power  of  tax- 
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ing  in  parliament  jis  an  instrument  of 
empire,  and  not  as  a  means  of  supply. 

Such,  sir,  is  mv  idea  of  the  constitu- 
tion  of  the  British  empire,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  constitution  of  l^rit^iin ; 
and  on  these  grounds!  think  subordina- 
tion and  liberty  may  be  sufficiently 
reconciled  tlnough  the  whole ;  whether 
to  serve  a  refining  speculatist  (»r  a  fac- 
ticms  demagogue  I  know  not,  but  enough 
surely  for  tlie  ease  and  happiness  of 
man. 

Sir,  whilst  you  held  this  happy  course 
we  drew  more  from  the  colonies  than 
all  the  impotent  violence  of  despotism 
ever  could  extort  from  tliem.  We  did 
this  abundantly  in  the  last  war.  It  has 
never  been  once  denied  —  and  what  rea- 
son have  we  to  imagine  that  the  colo- 
nies woidd  not  have  proceeded  in  sup- 
plying government  as  liberally  if  you 
had  not  stepped  in  and  hindered  them 
from  contributing  by  interrui)tiiig  the 
channel  in  which  tlieir  liberality  flowed 
with  so  strong  a  course,  l>y  attempting 
to  take  instead  of  being  satisfied  to  re- 
ceive ?  Sir  William  Temple  says  that 
Holland  has  loaded  itself  with  ten  times 
the  impositions  which  it  revolted  from 
Spain  rather  than  submit  to.  He  says 
true.  Tyranny  is  a  ])oor  provider,  it 
knows  neither  how  to  accumulate  nor 
Iiow  to  extract.  .  .  . 

On  this  business  of  America  I  confess 
1  am  serious  even  to  sadness.  I  have 
had  but  one  opinion  concerning  it  since 
I  sat,  and  before  I  sat  in  parliament. 


The  noble  lord  will,  as  usual,  probably 
attribute  the  part  t^ken  by  me  and  my 
friends  in  this  business  to  a  desire  of 
getting  his  jdaces.  Let  him  enjoy  this 
happy  and  original  idea.  If  I  deprived 
him  of  it  I  should  take  away  most  of  liis 
wit  and  all  his  argument.  But  \  liad 
rather  bear  the  brunt  of  all  his  wit,  and 
indeed  blows  much  heavier,  than  stand 
answerable  to  God  for  embracing  a  sys- 
tem that  tends  to  the  destruction  of 
some  of  the  ver}'  best  and  fairest  of  his 
works.  But  1  know  the  map  of  Eng- 
land as  well  as  the  noble  Icu'd,  or  as  any 
other  person  ;  and  T  know  that  the  way 
I  take  is  not  tlie  road  to  i)referment. 
My  excellent  and  hon.  friend  under  me 
on  the  floor  (Mr.  Dowdeswell)  has  trod 
that  road  with  great  toil  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years  t(»gether.  He  is  not  yet 
arrived  at  the  noble  lord's  destination. 
However,  the  tracks  of  my  worthy  friend 
are  those  I  have  ever  wished  to  follow, 
because  I  know  they  lead  to  honor. 
Long  may  we  tread  the  same  road  to- 
gether, whoever  may  accompany  us,  or 
whoever  may  laugh  at  us  on  our  jour- 
ney! I  honestly  and  solemnly  declare 
I  have  in  all  seasons  adhered  to  the  svs- 
tem  of  1766,  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  I  think  it  laid  deep  in  your  truest 
interests  —  and  that,  by  limiting  tlie  ex- 
ercise, it  fixes  on  the  firmest  foundations 
a  real,  consistent,  well-groiuided  author- 
ity in  parliament.  Until  you  come  l)ack 
to  that  system  there  will  be  no  peace 
for  England. 
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[James  Joseph  Callanan  was  bom  at  Cork  in  1796, 
and  from  his  very  birth  was  devoted,  by  tlie  piety  of 
his  parents,  to  the  priesthood.  In  1814  he  entered  at 
St.  Patricks,  Maynooth,  where  he  remained  only  two 
years,  having,  after  deep  thought,  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  priestliood  was  not  his  vocation.  He 
subsequently  entered  Trinity  College,  and  while  there 
wrote  some  very  clever  poems.  Retuniing  to  his 
birthplace  in  1818,  he  found  his  parents  dead,  his 
friends  scattered,  and  all  his  old  and  loved  haunts  in 
the  hands  of  strangers.  This  so  affected  him  tliat,  in 
utter  despair,  he  enlisted  in  the  18th  Royal  Irish  — 
a  regiment  then  under  or<lers  for  Malta.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  the  depot  of  the  regiment  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  with  some  difticulty  was  traced  there  by 
friends,  who  succeeded  in  purchasing  his  discharge, 
and  he  roturn(;d  to  Cork  after  an  inglorious  fortnight 
of  military  service.  He  soon  obtained  a  tutorship  in 
the  family  of  Mr.  McCartliy,  Millstreet,  and  during 
his  stay  there  his  poetical  temperament  was  nourished 
by  the  wild  scenery  which  surrounded  him,  and  the 
vicinity  of  the  Killamey  and  Muskerry  mountains, 
whicli  were  visible  from  the  windows  of  tlie  Iiouse. 
In  1822,  Mr.  Callanan  went  back  to  Cork,  chiefly 
with  the  view  of  printing  a  collection  of  his  poems 
and  translations  from  the  Irish,  but  not  receiving  suf- 
ficient encouragement  he  forwarded  several  of  the 
translations  to  Blackwood*8  Matfazine.  From  this 
I>eriod  forward  his  life  was  one  of  much  disappoint- 
ment, and  every  day,  every  hour  brought  privation 
and  embarrassment.  Sometimes  he  availed  himself 
of  the  hospitality  of  go<Kl  friends,  luid  tarried  amid 
scenes  of  attraction  for  him — the  glens  and  moun- 
tains of  West  Cork.  In  1827  his  healtli  began  to 
fail,  and  thinking  a  change  of  climate  would  be 
beneficial  he  a<."cepted  an  offer  from  Mr.  Hickey,  an 
Irish  gentleman  engaged  in  business  at  Lisbon,  to 
go  out  there  us  tutor  to  his  children.  His  health, 
instead  of  improving,  grew  rapidly  worse;  and  as 
his  c;ise  became  hopeless  an  intense  longing  came 
over  him  to  return  and  die  in  his  beloved  native 
land.  Although  utterly  jirostrate,  he  ventured  on 
board  a  vessel  bound  for  Cork,  but  it  was  too  late, 
his  symptoms  became  so  alarming  that  lie  was  forced 
to  return  on  shore,  where  he  died  a  few  days  after- 
wards, on  the  li»th  of  September,  1829,  in  the  34th 
year  of  his  age. 

**  The  pealing  roar 
Of  the  deep  thunder,  and  the  tempest's  sweep, 
That  called  his  spirit  up  so  oft  before, 
Mav  shout  to  him  in  vain!  —  the  minstrel  wakes  no 
mort*."] 


THE  RECLUSE  OF  INCHIDONY/ 

Once  more  I'm  free  —  the  city's  din 

is  gone, 
And  with  it  wasted  days  and  weary 

nights ; 
But  bitter  thoughts  will   sometimes 

rush  up(ni 
The  heart  that  ever  lov'd  its  sounds  or 

siglits. 
To  you  I  fly,  lone  glens  and  mountain 

heights. 
From  all  I  hate  and  much  I  love  — 

no  more 
Than  this  I  seek,  amid  your  calm  de- 

lightii, 
To  learn  my  spirit's  weakness  to  de- 
plore, 
To  strive  against  one  vice,  and  gain  one 

virtue  more. 

How  firm  are  our  resolves,  how  weak 

our  strife ! 
We  seldom  man  ourselves  enough  to 

brave 
The  syren  tones  that  o'er  the  sea  of 

life 
Breathe     dangerously     sweet     from 

fjleasure's  cave ; 
False  are  the  lights  she  kindles  o'er 

the  wave ; 
Man  knows  her  beacon's  fatal  gleam 

nor  flies. 
But  as  the  bird,  which  flight  alone 

could  save. 
Still  loves  the  serpent's   fascinating 

eyes. 


*  lochidony,  —  an  inland  at  the  entrance  of  Clonakilty  bay. 
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Man  seeks  that  dangerous  light,  and  in 

Save  the  wild  conflict  of  the  wind  and 

th'  enjoyment  dies. 

wave; 

His  be  the  music  of  the  ocean  cave 

But   even   when   pleasure's  cup   the 

When  gentle  waves,  forgetful  of  their 

brightest  glow'd 

war, 

And  to  her  revel  loudest  was  the  call, 

Its   ruggt^d    breast   with   whispering 

I  felt  her  palace  was  not  my  abode, 

fondness  lave. 

I  feared  tlie  handwriting   upon    the 

And  as  he  gazes  on  the  evening  star. 

wall. 

His  heart  will  lieave  with  joys  the  world 

And  said,  amidst  my  blindness  and 

can  never  mar. 

my  thrall. 

Could  I,  as  lie  of  Nazareth  did  do. 

O  Nature !  what  art  thou  that  thus 

But  grasp  the  pillars  of  her  dazzling 

can'st  pour 

hall. 

Such  tides  of  holy  feeling  round  the 

And  feel  again  the  strength  that  once 

heart? — 

I  knew, 

In  all  thy  various  works    at    every 

I'd   crumble   her   proud   dome,    tho'   I 

hour, 

shoukl  perish  too.           ' 

How  sweet  the  transport  which  thy 

charms  impart  I 

Is  it  existence  'mid  the  giddy  throng 

But  sweetest  to  the  pensive  soul  thou 

Of  those  who  live  but  o'er  the  mid- 

art. 

night  bowl. 

In  this  calm  time   to  man  in  mercy 

To  revel  in  the  dance,  the  laugh,  the 

given. 

song, 

When  the  dark  mists  of  Passion  leave 

And  all  that  chains  to  earth  th'  im- 

the heart. 

mortal  soul  — 

And  the  free  soul,  her  earthly  fetters 

To  breathe  the  tainted  air  of  days  that 

riven. 

roll 

Spreads  her  aspiring  wing  and  seeks  her 

In  one  dark  round  of  vice  —  to  hear 

native  heaven. 

the  cries 

Indignant  virtue  lifts  to  Glory's  goal, 

There   is    a   bitterness   in    man's   re- 

When   with    unfettered    pinion    she 

})  roach, 

would  rise 

Even  when  his  voice  is  mildest,  and 

To  deeds  that  laugh  at  death  and  live 

we  deem 

beyond  the  skies  ? 

That   on    our    heaven-born    freedom 

they  encroach, 

Not  such  at  least  should  be  the  poet's 

And  with  their  frailties  are  not  what 

life; 

thev  seem ; 

Heaven  to  his  soul  a  nobler  impulse 

But  the  soft  tones  in   star,  in    flower. 

gave. 

or  stream. 

His  be  the  dwelling  where  there  is  no 

Over  the    unresisting   bosom    gently 

strife. 

flow. 
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Like  whispers  which  some  spirit  in  a 

dream 
Brings  from  lier  heave;i  to  him  she 

loved  below, 
To  chide  and  win  Iiis  heart  from  earth, 

and  sin,  and  woe. 

Who,  that  e'er  wandered  in  the  calm 

blue  night, 
To  see  tlie  moon  upon  some   silent 

lake, 
And   as   it   trembled  to  her  kiss  of 

light. 
Heard  low  soft  sounds  from  it«  glad 

waters  break  — 
Who    that   looked    upward   to    some 

mountain  peak. 
That  rose  disdainincr  earth  —  or  o'er 

the  sea 
Sent  eye,   sent   thought   in   vain  its 

bounds  to  seek,  — . 
Who  thus  could  gaze,  nor  wish  his 

sold  might  be 
Like  those  great  works  of  God,  sublime, 

and  pure,  and  free  ? 

Do  I  still  see  them,  love  them,  live  at 

last 
Alone  with  Nature  here  to  walk  un- 
seen ? 
To  look  upon  the  storms  that  I  have 

passM, 
And   think  of  what    I    might  be   or 

have  been  ? 
To  read   my  life's   dark    page?  —  C)    | 

beauteous  queen ! 
That  won  my  boyish  heart,  and  made 

me  be 
Thy  inspiration's    child  —  if  on  this 

green 
And   sea-girt    hill   I   feel   my   spirit 

free, 


Next  to  yon  ocean's  (xod,  the  praise  be 
all  to  thee. 

Spirit  of  Song  I    since  first  I  wooed 

thy  smile. 
How  many  a  sorrow  hath  this  bosom 

known. 
How  many  false  ones  did  its  truth  be- 

guile, 
From  thee  and  nature,  while  around 

it  strown 
Lay  shattered  hoi)es  and  feelings,  thou 

alone 
Above  my  path  of  darkness  brightly 

rose, 
Yielduig  thy  light  when  other  light 

was  gone ; 
O  be   thou   still  the   soother  of  my 

woes. 
Till  the  low  voice  of  Death  shall  call 

me  to  repose  1 

I've   seen   the   friend,  whose  faith  I 
thought  was  proved, 

Like  one  he  knew  not  pass  me  heed- 
less by ; 

I've  marked  the  coldness  of  the  maid 
I  lov'd, 

And  felt  the  chill  of  her  once  beam- 
ing eye : 

The  bier  of  fond  ones  has  received 
my  sigh. 

Yet  am  I  not  a])andoned  if  among 

The   chosen   few    whose   names   can 
never  die; 

Thy  smile  shall  light  me  life's  dark 
waste  along. 
No  friend  but  this  wild  lyre  —  no  herit- 
age but  song. 

'Tis  a  delightful    calm!    there  is  no 
sound 
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Save  the  low  murmur  of  the  distant 

rill ; 
A  voice  from  heaven  is  breathing  all 

around, 
Bidding  the   earth  and  restless  man 

be  still. 
Soft  slee])s  the  moon  on  Inchidony's 

hill, 
And  on  the  shore  the  shining  ripples 

break, 
Gently  and  whisperingly  at  Nature's 

will. 
Like   some    fair    child    that    on    its 

mother's  cheek 
Sinks  fondly  to  repose  in  kisses  pure 

and  meek. 

'Tis  sweet,  when  Earth  and  Heaven 
such  silence  keep. 

With  pensive  step  to  gain  some  head- 
land's height, 

And  look  across  the  wide   extended 
deep, 

To  where  its  farthest  waters  sleep  in 
liglit ; 

Or  gaze  upon  those  orbs  so  fair  and 
bright. 

Still   burning   on    in    Heaven's    un- 
bounded space. 

Like     Seraplis    bending     o'er     life's 
dreary  night. 

And  with  their   look  of   love,  their 
smile  of  peace. 
Wooing  the  weary  soul  to  her  high  rest- 
ing-i)lace. 

Such  was  the  hour  the  harp  of  Judah 

pour'd 
Those    strains   no  lyre  of  earth  had 


O'er   the   rapt   chords    the   minstrel 

monarch  hung  — 
Such   was   the    time  when  Jeremiah 


ever  rung, 
ni  to  th 
adored 


When  to  the  God  his  treiubling  soul 


sung 
With   more    than   Angel's   grief,  the 

sceptre  t(n*n 
From  Israel's  land,  the  desolate  streets 

among 
Ruin  gave  back  his  cry  till  cheerless 

morn, 
*' Return  thee  to  thy  God  —  Jerusalem, 

return ! " 

Fair  moon,  I  too  have  loved  thee,  love 

thee  still, 
Tho'  life  to  me  hath  been  a  chequered 

scene 
Since  first,  with  boyhood's  bound,  1 

climb'd  the  hill 
To  see  the  dark  wave  catch  the  silvery 

sheen ; 
Or   when    1    sported   on    my   native 

green 
With  many  an  innocent  heart  beneath 

thy  ray, 
Careless  of  what  might  come  or  what 

had  been, 
When  passions  slept  and  virtue's  holy 

ray 
Shed  its    unsullied   light   round    child- 
hood's lovely  day. 

Yes,  I  have  loved  thee;  and  while 
others  spent 

This  hour  of  Heaven  above  the  mid- 
night bowl, 

Oft  to  the  lonely  beach  my  steps  were 
bent 

That  1  might  gaze  on  thee  without 
control. 

That  I  might  watcli  the  white  clouds 
round  thee  roll 
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Their  drapery  of  Heaven  thy  smiles 

to  veil, 
As  if  too  pure  for  man,  till  o'er  my 

soul 
Came  that  sweet  sadness  none  can  e'er 

reveal, 
But  i)assion*d  bosoms   know,  for   they 

alone  can  feel. 

O  that  I  were  once  more  what  I  was 

then, 
With  soul  inisullied  and  with  heart 

unsearM  ! 
Before  I  mingled  with    the    herd   of 

men 
In  whom  all  trace  of  man  had  disaj)- 

.     pear\l ; 
Before  the   cahn  pure    morning   star 

tliat  cheerVl 
And  sweetly  lured  me  on  to  virtue's 

shrine 
Was  clouded — ortlie  cold  green  turf 

was  rearM 
Above  the  hearts  that  warmlv  beat  to 

mine ! 
Couhl  I  be  that  once  more,  1  need  not 

now  repine. 

What  form  is  tliat  in  vonder  anchor'd 
bark 

Pacing  tlie  lonely  deck,  when  all  be- 
side 

Are  hush'd  in  sleep  ?  —  tho'  undefined 
and  dark, 

His  bearing  sjieaks  him  one  of  birth 
and  pride  ; 

Now  he  leans  o'er  the  vessel's  land- 
ward side. 

This  way  his  eye  is  turn'd  —  hush, 
did  I  liear 

A  voice  as  if  some  lov'd  one  just  had 
died  ? 


'Tis  from  yon  ship  that  wail  comes  on 
mine  ear, 
And  now  o'er  ocean's  sleep  it  floats  dis- 
tinct and  clear. 

SONG. 

On  Cicada's  hill  the  moon  is  bright, 
Dark  Avondu  still  rolls  in  light, 
All  changeless  is  that  mountJiin's  head, 
That  river  still  seeks  ocean's  bed. 
The  calm  blue  waters  of  Loch  Lene 
Still  kiss  their  own  sweet  isles  of  green; 
But  where's  the  heart  as  firm  and  true 
As  hill,  or  lake,  or  Avondu  ? 

It  may  not  be,  the  firmest  heart 
From  all  it  loves  must  often  part, 
A  look,  a  word  will  quench  the  flame 
That  time  or  fate  could  never  tame, 
And  there  are  feelings  proud  and  high 
That  thro'  all  changes  cannot  die, 
That  strive  with  love,  and  conquer  too ; 
I  knew  them  all  bv  Avondu. 

How  cross  and  wayward  still  is  fate 
I've  learn'd  at  last,  but  learned  too  late ; 
I  never  spoke  of  love,  'twere  vain, 
I  knew  it,  still  I  dragg'd  my  chain ; 
I  had  not,  never  had  a  hope. 
But  who  'gainst  passion's  tide  can  cope? 
Headlong  it  swept  this  bosom  thro' 
And  left  it  waste  by  Avondu. 

()  Avondu,  I  wish  I  were 

As  once  upon  that  mountain  bare, 

Where    thy   young   waters   laugh   and 

shine 

On  the  wild  breast  of  Meenganine, 
1  wish  I  were  by  Cicada's  hill, 
Or  by  Glenluachra's  rushy  rill ; 
But  no  I  I  never  more  shall  view 
Those  scenes  I  loved  bv  Avondu. 
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Farewell  ye  soft  and  purple  streaks 
Of  evening  on  the  beauteous  Reeks,* 
Farewell  ye  mists  that  lov'd  to  ride 
On  Cahir-bearna's  stormy  side, 
Farewell  November's  moaning  breeze. 
Wild  Minstrel  of  the  dying  trees, 
Clara !  a  foml  farewell  to  you. 
No  more  we  meet  by  Avondu. 

No  more  —  but  thou,  O  glorious  hill ! 
Lift  to  the  moon  thy  forehead  still, 
Flow  on,  flow  on,  tliou  dark  swift  river 
Upon  thy  free  wild  course  for  ever. 
Exult  young  hearts  in  lifetime's  spring, 
And  taste  the  joys  pure  love  can  bring. 
But  wanderer  go  —  they're  not  for  you ! 
Farewell,  farewell,  sweet  Avondu. 

To-morrow's  breeze  shall  swell  the  sail 
That  bears  me  far  from  Inisfail ; 
But,  lady,  when  some  happier  youth 
Shall  see  thy  worth  and  know  thy  truth, 
Some  lover  of  thy  native  land 
Shall  woo  thy  heart  and  win  thy  hand. 
Oh,  think  of  him  who  loved  thee  too. 
And  loved  in  vain  by  Avondu. 

One  hour,  my  bark  and  I  shall  be 
All  friendless  on  tli'  unbounded  sea. 
No  voice  to  cheer  me  but  the  wave 
And  winds  that  thro'  the  cordage  rave. 
No  star  of  hope  to  light  me  home. 
No  track  but  ocean's  trackless  foam  — 
'Tis  sad  —  no  matter,  all  is  gone  — 
IIo,  there,  my  lads !  weigh  quick  and  on  ! 

Stranger,  thy  lay  is  sad.     I  too  have 

felt 
Tliat  which  for  worlds  I  would  not 

feel  again, 
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At  beauty's  shrine  devoutly  have  I 

knelt. 
And  sigh'd  my  prayer  of  love,  but 

sigh'd  in  vain; 
Yet  'twas  not  coldness,  falsehood,  or 

disdain 
That  crush'd  my  liopes  and  cast  me 

far  away. 
Like   shattered  bark  upon   a  stormy 

main ; 
'Twas  pride,  the  heritage  of  sin  and 

clay 
Which    darkens    all    that's    bright,   in 

young  Love's  sunny  day. 

'Tis  past  —  I've  conquered,  and  my 

bonds  are  broke, 
Tho'  in  the  conflict  well-nigh  broke 

my  heart ; 
Man  cannot  tear  him  from  so  sweet  a 

yoke 
Without  deep  wounds  tliat  long  will 

bleed  and  smart. 
Lov'd  one,  but  lost  one !  —  yes,  to  me 

thou  art 
As  some  fair  vision  of  a  dream   now 

flown, 
A  wayward  fate  hath  made  us  meet 

and  part. 
Yet  have  we  parted  nobly :  be  mine 

own 
The  grief  that  e'er  we  met  —  that  e'er  I 

live  alone ! 

But  man  was  born  for  suffering,  and 

to  bear 
Even  pain  is  better  than  a  dull  repose  ; 
'Tis  noble  to  subdue  the  rising  tear, 
'Tis    glorious    to  outlive  the    heart's 

sick  throes ; 
Man  is  most  man  amidst  the  heaviest 

woes, 
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And  strongest  when  least  human  aid 

is  given : 
The    stout  bark  flounders  when  the 

tempest  bh)ws, 
The  mountain  oak  is  by  the  lightning 

riven, 
But  wliat  can  crush  tlie  mind  that  lives 

alone  with  heaven? 

Deep  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  heart 
With   his   own   thoughts   he'll    hold 

communion  high, 
Tho'   with   his    fortune's    ebb    false 

friends  depart 
And  leave  him  on  life's  desert  shore 

to  lie, 
Tho'  all  forsake  him  and  the  world 

belie  — 
The  world,  that  liend  of  scandal,  strife, 

and  crime  — 
Yet  has  he  that  which  cannot  change 

or  die, 
His  spirit  still  thro'  fortune,  fate,  and 

time, 
Lives  like  an  Alpine  peak,  lone,  stain- 
less, and  sublime. 

Well   spoke    the   moralist  who    said, 

"  The  njore 
I  mixed  with  men  the  less  a  man  I 

grew ;  '* 
Who  can  l>ehold  their  follies  nor  de- 
plore 
The  many  days  he  prodigally  threw 
Upon   their  sickening  vanities?     Ye 

few 
In  whom  I  sought  for  men,  nor  sought 

in  vain. 
Proud   without    pride,    in    friendship 

firm  and  true, 
Oh!  that  some  fur-off  island  of  the 

main 


Held  you  and  him  you  love  —  the  wish 
is  but  a  pain. 

My  wishes  are  all  such —  no  joy  is  mine 
Save  thus  to  stray  my  native  wilds 

among, 
On  some  lone  hill  an  idle   verse    to 

twine 
Whene'er  my  spirit  feels  the  gusts  of 

song : 
They   come    but   fitfully    nor    linger 

long ; 
And  this  sad  harp  ne'er  yields  a  tone 

of  pride, 
Its  voice  ne'er  pour'd  the  battle-tide 

along 
Since    freedom    sunk     beneath     the 

Saxon's  stride, 
And   by  the  assassin's  steel  the   gray- 

hair'd  Desmond  died. 

Ye    deathless    stories   and   immortal 

songs. 
That  live  tnumpharit  o'er  the  waste 

of  time, 
To  whose  inspiring  breath  alone  be- 
longs 
To  bid  man's  spirit  walk   on   earth 

sublime, 
Know  his  own  worth,  and  nerve  his 

heart  to  climb 
The  mountain  steeps  of  glory  and  of 

fame : 
How  vainly  would  my  cold  and  feeble 

rhyme 
Biu'st  the  deep  slumber,  or  light  up 

the  shame 
Of  men  who  still  are  slaves  amid  your 

voice  of  flame  I 

Yet  outcast  of  the  nations,  lost  one 

yet. 
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How  ciui  1  look   (»ii  thee  nor  try  to 

save, 
Or  ill  tliy  degradation  all  forget, 
That  'twas  thy  breast  that  iiurs'd  me 

tho'  a  slave  ? 
Still  do  I  love  thee  for  the  life  yon  gave, 
Still  shall  this  harp  be  heard  above 

thy  sleep, 
Free  as  the  wind  and  fearless  as  the 

wave ; 
Perhaps  in  after-<lays  thon  yet  niay'st 

leap, 
As  strains  unheeded  now  when    I   lie 

cold  and  deep. 

Sad  one  of  Desmond,  conld  this  feeble 

hand 
But  teach  thee  tones  of  freedom  and 

of  lire. 
Such  iis  were  heard  o'er  Hellas'  glori- 
ous land, 
From  the  higli  Lesbian  harp  or  Cliian 

Ivre, 
Thou  should'st  not  wake  t(»  sorrow, 

but  aspire 
To   themes   like  theirs;    but  vonder 

see  w  lie  re  hurlM 
The    crescent    prostrate     lies  —  the 

clouds  retire 
From  freedom's  heaven  —  the  cross  is 

wide  unfurl'd. 
There   breaks   again    that    light  —  the 

beacon  of  the  World. 

Is  it  a  dream  that  mocks  thy  cheerless 

doom  ? 
Or  liast  thon  heard,  fair  Greece,  her 

voice  at  last, 
And  brightly  bursting  from  tliy  ni(»ul- 

dering  tomb. 
Hast  thou   tliy  shroud  of  ages  from 

thee  cast  ? 


High  swelling  in  (^antabria's  moun- 
tains blast. 

And  Lusitanian  hills  that  summons 
rung 

Like  the  Archangel's  voice ;  and  as 
it  past, 

Quick  from  their  death-sleep  many  a 
nation  sprung. 
With  hearts  bv  freedom  iir'd  and  hands 
for  freedom  strung. 

Heavens  I  'tis  a  lovely  soul-entrancing 

sight 
To  see   thy  sons  careering  o'er  that 

wave, 
Which    erst    in     Salamis'    immortal 

fight. 

Bore  their  proud  galleys  'gainst  the 
Persian  slave: 

Each  billow  then  that  was  a  tvrant's 
grave 

Now  bounds  exulting  round  their  gal- 
lant way. 

Joyous  to  feel  once  more  the  free  — 
the  brave 

High  lifted  on   their  breast  —  as  on 
that  day 
When  Hellas'  shout  peal'd  high  along 
her  conquering  bay. 

Nursling  of  freedom  !  from  her  moun- 
tain nest 

She  early  taught  thine  eagle  wing  to 
soar. 

With  eye  undazzled  and  with  fearless 
breast. 

To  heights  of  glory  never  reached  be- 
fore. 

Far  on  the  cliff  of  time,  all  grand  and 
hoar. 

Proud  of  her  charge  thy  lofty  deeds 
she  rears 
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With  her  own  deathless  trophies  bla- 
zon'd  o'er, 

As  mind-marks  for  the  gaze  of  after- 
years  — 
Vainly  they  journey  on  —  no  match  for 
thee  appears. 

But  be  not  thine,  fair  land,  the  das- 
tard strife 
Of  yon  degenerate  race.    Along  their 

plains 
They  heard  that  call  —  they  started 

into  life  — 
They  felt  their  limbs  a  moment  free 

from  chains : 
The    foe   came    on: — but   shall    the 

minstiers  strains 
Be  sullied  l)y  the  story?  —  hush,  my 

lyre  ; 
Leave  them  amidst  the  desolate  waste 

that  reigns 
Round  tyranny's  dark  march  of  lava 

tire  — 
Leave   them   amid    their    shame,  their 

bondage,  to  expire. 

Oh,  be  not  thine  such  strife  !  —  there 

heaves  no  sod 
Along  thy   lields  but  hides  a  hero's 

head ; 
And  when    you   cliarge  for  freedom 

and  for  (iod, 
Then  —  then  be  mindful  of  the  mighty 

dead ! 
Think  that  your  field  of  battle  is  the 

bed 
Where   slumber    hearts    that    never 

fear'd  a  foe, 
And  while  you  feel  at  each  electric 

tread 
Their  spirit  thro'  your   veins   indig- 
nant glow. 


Strong  be  your  sabres'  sway  for  Free- 
dom's vengeful  blow. 

Oh,  sprung  from  those  who  by  Euro- 
tas  dwelt, 

Have  we  forgot  their  deeds  on  yon- 
der plain, 

When  pouring  through  the  pass,  the 
Persian  felt 

The  band  of  Sparta  was  not  there  in 
vain  ? 

Have  ye  forgot  how  o'er  the  glorious 
slain 

Greece  bade  her  bard  the  immortal 
story  write  ? 

Oh,  if  your  bosoms  one  proud  thought 
retain 

Of  those  who  perished  in  that  death- 
less fight, 
Awake,  like  them  be  free,  or  sleep  with 
names  as  bright. 

Relics  of  heroes,  from  your  glorious  bed 
Amid  your  broken  slumbers,  do  you 

feel 
The  rush  of  war  loud  thundering  o'er 

your  head  ? 
Hear  ye  the  sound  of  Hellas'  charging 

steel ? 
Hear  ye  the  victor  cry  —  the  Moslem 

reel  ? 
On   Greeks,   for   freedom    on  —  they 

fiv!  theyilyl 
Heav'ns !    how   the   aged   mountains 

know  that  i)eal. 
Thro'  all   their   echoing    tops,  while 

grand  and  high 
Thermoi)yla;'s  deep  voice  gives  back  the 

proud  reply. 

Oh,  for  the  pen  of  him  whose  bureting 
tear 
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Of  childhood  told  his  fame  in  after- 
days, 

Oh,  for  that  Bard  to  Greece  and  free- 
dom dear. 

The  Bard  of  Lesbos  with  his  kindling 
lays, 

To  hymn,  regenerate  land,  thy  lofty 
praise, 

Thy  brave  unaided  strife  —  to  tell  the 
shame 

Of  Europe's  freest  sons  who,  'mid  the 
rays 

Thro'  time's   far  vista  blazing  from 
thy  name, 
Caught   no   ennobling  glow  from   that 
immortal  flame. 

Not  even  the  deeds  of  him  who  late 
afar 

Shook  the  astonished  nations  with  his 
might, 

Not  even  the  deeds  of  her  whose 
wings  of  war 

Wide  o'er  the  ocean  stretch  their  A'ic- 
tor  flight,  — 

Not  they  shall  rise  witli  half  the  un- 
broken light 

Above  the  waves  of  time,  fair  Greece, 
as  thine ; 

Eartli  never  yet  produced  in  Heaven's 
high  sight. 

Thro'  all  her  climates  offerings  so  di- 
vine 
As  thy  proud  sons  liave  jiaid  at  Free- 
dom's sacred  shrine. 

Ye  isles  of  beauty,  from  your  dwell- 
ing blue 

Lift  up  to  Heaven  tliat  shout  unheard 
too  long ; 

Ye  mountains  steep'd  in  gloiy's  dis- 
tant hue. 


If  with  you  lives  the  memory  of  that 

song 
Which  freedom  taught  you,  the  proud 

strain  prolong, 
Echo  each  name   that   in  her  cause 

had  died, 
Till  grateful  Greece  enroll  them  with 

tlie  throng 
Of  her  illustrious  sons,  wlio  on  the 

tide 
Of  her  immortal  verse  eternally  shall 

glide. 

And   be    not   his   forgot,   the   ocean 
bard 

Whose  heart  and  harp  in  Freedom's 
cause  were  strung. 

For  Greece  self-exiled,  seeking  no  re- 
ward, 

Tyrtseus  of   liis  time   for  Greece  lie 
sung : 

For  her  on  Moslem  spears  his  breast 
he  flung. 

Many  bright  names  in  Hellas  met  re- 
nown ; 

But  brighter  ne'er  in  song  or  story 
rung  ^ 

Than  his,  who  late  for  Freedom  laid 
him  down. 
And   with    the    Minstrel's   wreath    en- 
twined her  martvr's  crown. 

That  Minstrel  sings  no  more  !    From 

yon  sad  isles 
A  voice  of  wail  was  heard  along  the 

deep, 
Britannia  caught  the  sound  amid  her 

smiles, 
Forgot  her  triumph  songs  and  turned 

to  weep. 
Vainly  her  grief  is  pour'd  above  his 

sleep. 
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He  feels  it,  liears  it  not !  —  the  peal- 
ing roar 

Of  the  deep  thunder  and  the  tem- 
jjest's  sweep, 

That  called  his  spirit  up  so  oft  be- 
fore. 
May  shout  to  liini  in  vain  —  their  Min- 
strel wakes  no  more ! 

That  moment  heard  ye  the  despairing 
shriek 

Of  Missolonghi's  daughters?  did  ye 
hear 

That  cry  from  all  the  islands  of  the 
Greek, 

And  the  wild  yell  of  Suli's  moun- 
taineer ? 

Th'  Illyrian  starting,  dropp'd  his  for- 
ward spear. 

The  fierce  Chimariot  leant  upon  liis 

gun, 
From  his  stern  eye  C)f  battle  droppM 

the  tear 
For    him   who    died    that    Freedom 

might  be  won 
For    Greece    and    all    her   race.      'Tis 

gained,  but  he  is  gone. 

Too  short  he  dwelt  amongst  us  and 

too  long. 
Where  is  the  bard  of  earth  will  now 

aspire 
To    soar    so   high  upon  the   wing  of 

song? 
Who    shall    inherit    now    his  soul  of 

fire  — 
His    spirit's    dazzling    light?  —  vain 

man  retire 
'Mid  the  wild  heath  of  Albvn's  lone- 

liest  glen. 
Leave  to  the  winds  that  now  forsaken 

lyre, 


Until    some    angel-bard    come    down 
again 
And  wake  once  more  those  strains,  too 
high,  too  sweet  for  men. 

The    sun    still    sets    along    Morea's 

hill, 
Tlie  moon  still  rises  o'er  Cithseron's 

height ; 
But   where   is   he,   the    bard   whose 

matchless  skill 
Gave  fresher  beauty  to  their  march 

of  light? 
The  blue  iEgean,  o'er  whose  waters 

bright 
Was  pour'd  so  oft  the  enchantment 

of  his  strain. 
Seeks  him ;    and  thro'  the  wet  and 

starless  night 
The  Peaks-of-thunder  flash  and  shout 

in  vain 
For  him  who  sung  their  strength :    he 

ne'er  shall  sing  again. 

What    tho'    descended   from   a  lofty 

line. 
Earth's    highest   honors   waited    his 

command. 
And  bright  his  father's  coronet  did 

shine 
Around  his  brow,  he  scorn'd  to  take 

his  stand 
With  those  whose  names  must  die  — 

a  nobler  band, 
A  deathless  fame  his  ardent  bosom 

fired. 
From  Glory's  mount  he  saw  the  prom- 
ised land 
To   which    his   anxious    spirit    long 

aspired. 
And  then,  in  Freedom's  arms  exulting, 

he  expired. 
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You   who    delight  to  censure  feeble 

UKUl, 

Wrapt  in  self-love  to  your  own  fail- 
ings blind, 

Presume  not  with  your  narrow  view 
to  scan 

The  aberrations  of  a  niiglity  mind ; 

His  course  was  not  the  path  of  luiman- 
kind, 

His   destinies    below   were    not     tlie 
same,  ' 

With  passions  headlong  as  the  tem-    ; 
pest-wind 

His  spirit  wasted  in  its  own  strong    ^ 
flame, 
A  wandering  star  of  Heaven,  he*s  gone    ; 

from  whence  he  came.  j 

I 
I 

But  while  the  sun  looks  down  upon 

those  Isles 
That  laugh  in  beauty  o'er  the  ^Egean 

deep. 
Long   as   the    moon    shall    shed    her 

placid  smiles 
Upon    the    fields    wliere    Freedcuu's 

children  sleep  — 
Long   as  tlie  bolt   of    Heaven — the 

tempest's  sweep 
With  Rhodope  or   Ath(»s  war    sliall 

wage, 
And    its  triiunpliant  sway  tlie  cross 

shall  keep 
Above  the  crescent,  even  from  age  to 

age 
Shall    Byron's    name    shine    bright   on 

Hellas'  deathless  page. 

Bard  of  niv  bovhood's  love,  farewell 

to  thee ! 
I  little  deem'd  that  e'er  my  feel)le  l;iy 
Should  wait  thy  doom  —  those  eyes 

so  s(»on  should  see 


The  clouding  of  thy  spirit's  glorious 

ray ; 
Fountain  of  beauty,  on  life's  desert  way 
Too   soon    thy  voice   is   hush'd,   thy 

waters  dried: 
Eagle  of  song,  too  short  thy  ])inion's 

sway 
Career'd  in  its  high  element  of  pride. 
Weep,   blue-eyed   Albyn,   weep!    with 

him  thy  glory  died  ! 

Oh,  could  my  lyre  this  inexperienced 

hand. 
Like  that  high  junster-bard,  thy  spirit 

swav, 
Not  such  weak    tributes    should    its 

touch  command  — 
Immortal  as  the  theme  should  be  thy 

lay ; 
But  meeter  hcuiors  loftier  harps  shall 

pay, 
The  harps  of  freeborn  men --enough 

for  me 
If  as  I  journey  on  life's  weary  way. 
Mourner,  I  rest  awhile  to  wee])  with 

thee 
O'er   him    who    loved  our  land,  whose 

voice  would  make  her  free. 

My  country,  must  I  still  behold  thy 

tears 
And  watch  the  sorrows  of  tliy  long 

dark  night? 
No  scmnd  of  joy  thy  desolation  cheers, 
Thine  eves  have  look'd  in  vain  for 

freedom's  light; 
Then  set  thy  sun  and  withered  all  thy 

might 
When  first  you  stooped  beneath  the 

Saxon  yoke ; 
And   thy   high   harp,   that  called  to 

freedom's  fight, 
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Since   then    forgot   the    strains    that 
once  it  woke, 
And  like  the   Banshee's  cry  of  death, 

alone  hath  spoke. 

fl 

Is  this  the  Atlantic  that  before  nie 

rolls 
In    its   eternal    freedom    round    thv 

shore  ? 
Hath  its  grand  march  no  moral  yet 

for  souls? 
Is  there  no  sound  of  glory  in  its  roar? 
Must  man  alone  be  abject  evermore? 
Slave  !  hast  tliou  ever  gaz'd  upon  that 

sea 
When  the  strong  wind   its  wrathful 

billows  bore 
'Gainst  eartli?  did  not  their  mission 

seem  to  be 
To  lash  thee  into  life,  and  teach  thee  to 

be  free  ? 

But  no !  thine  heart  is  broke,  tliine 

arm  is  weak, 
Who  thus  could  see  CJod's  image  not 

to  sigh ; 
Famine  hath  ploughed  his  journeys 

on  tliy  cheek. 
Despair  hatli  made  her  dwelling  in 

thine  eve ; 
The  lordly  C'hur(;liman  rides  unheed- 

He  fattens  on  tlie  sweat  that  dries  thy 

brain. 
The  very  dogs  that  in  tlieir  kennels  lie 
Hold   revels  to   thy  fare !    but  don't 

com2)lain 
He  has  the  cure  of  souls  —  the  law  doth 

so  ordain. 

But  you're  not  all  abandoned :  there 
are  some 


Whose   tender   bowels  groan  to  see 

your  case. 
Rejoice,  rejoice,   the  men  of   Bibles 

come  — 
There's  pity  beaming  in  their  meek 

mild  face  I 
Come,   starve    no   longer   now,  poor 

famished  race, 
A  bellyful  from  heaven  shall  now  be 

thine. 
Open   your   mouths    and    chew    the 

words  of  grace  — 
There  —  is  not  that  rent,  clothes,  and 

meat  and  wine  ? 
Tlianks  to  the  Lord's  beloved  —  I  won- 
der do  they  dine. 

Oh  ye  who  loved  them  faithfully  and 

long. 
Even   when    the    fagot    blazed,    the 

sword  did  rave, 
In  sorrow's  night  who  bid  their  hearts 

be  strong. 
And  died  defending  the  high  truths 

ye  gave  — 
Ye  dwellers  of  the  mountain  and  the 

cave. 
If  lav  of  mine  survive  the  waste  of 

time. 
Your  praises  sliall  be  hymned  on  land 

and  wave. 
Till  Christ's  young  soldiers  in  each 

distant  clime 
Shall   guard   the    cross   like    you,    and 

tread  your  march  sublime. 

Ye  watchers  on  the  eternal  city's 
walls. 

Ye  warders  of  Jerusalem's  high  tow- 
ers. 

When  have  your  nights  been  spent  in 
luxury's  halls, 
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Or  your  youth's  strength  consumed 

in  pleasure's  bowers? 
Earth's    gardens    have    for   you    no 

fruits,  no  flowers  — 
Your  patli    is   one  of   thorns.      Tlie 

worhl  may  frown 

ft.' 

And  liate  you,  but  whene'er  its  war- 
cloud  lowers, 

Stand   to   your  arms   again,  nor  lay 
tlieni  down 
Till  the  High  (^hief  you  serve  shall  call 
you  to  your  crown. 

Could  England's  sons  but  see  what  I 

have  seen  — 
Your  wretched   fare  when   home   at 

night  you  go. 
Your  cot  of  mud,  where  never  sound 

has  been 
But  groans  of  famine,  of  disease,  and 

woe. 
Your  naked  children  shivering  in  the 

snow. 
The  wet  cold  straw  on  which  your 

limbs  recline  — 
Saw  they  but  these,  their  wealth  they 

would  forego. 
To  know  you  still  retaiu'd  one  spark 

divine. 
To  hear  your  mountain  shout  and  see 

your  charging  line. 

England,  thou  freest,  noblest  of  the 

world  I 
O  may  the  minstrel  never  live  to  see 
Against  thy  sons  the  flag  of  green  un- 

furl'd, 
(.)r  his  own  land  thus  aim  at  liberty ; 
May  their  sole  rivalry  for  ever  be 
Such  as  the  Gallic  despot  dearly  knew, 
When  English  hearts  and  Irish  chiv- 
alry 


Strove  who  should  first  be  where  the 
eagle  flew, 
And  high  their  conquering  shout  arose 
o'er  Waterloo. 

But  prison'd  winds  will  round  their 

caverns  sweep 
Until  they  burst  them,  then  the  hills 

will  quake ; 
The  lava-rivers  will  for  ages  sleep. 
But  nations  tremble  when   in  wrath 

tliey  wake. 
Erin  has  hearts  by  mountain,  glen, 

and  lake. 
That  wrongs  or  favors  never  can  for- 
get: 
If  h)v\l  they'll  die  for  vou,  but  tram- 

pled,  break 
At  last  their  long  dark  silence — you 

have  met 
Their   steel    in   foreign    fields,    they've 

hands  can  wield  it  yet  I 

Too  long  on  sucli  dark  themes  my  song 

hath  run ; 
Eugenio,  'tis  meet  it  now  should  end. 
It  was   no    lay  of  gladness,    but  'tis 

done, 
I    bid   farewell   to    it    and    thee    mv 

friend : 
I   do  not    ho])e    that  the  cold  world 

will  lend 
To  sad  and  selfish  rhymes  a  [)atient 

ear. 
Enough  for  me  if,  while  1  darkly  bend 
O'er  my  own  troubled  thoughts,  one 

heart  is  near 
That  feels  my  joy  or    grief  witli  sym- 
pathy sincere. 

I    have    not  suffer'd  more  than  wov- 
thier  men. 
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Nor  of  my  sliare  of  ill  do  I  complain  ; 
But  other  hearts  will  find  some  re- 
fuge when 
Above    them    lower    the     gathering 

clouds  of  pain. 
The  world  has  vanities,  and  man  is 

vain ; 
The  world  has  pleasures,  and  to  these 

tliey  fly. 
I  too  have  tried  them,  but  they  left  a 

stain 
Upon    my  heart ;    and  as  their  tide 

roUM  bv. 
The  cares  I  sought  to  drown  emerged 

with  sterner  eye. 

Thou  hast  not  often  seen  mv  clouded 

brow ; 
The    tear    I    strove   with,  thou    hast 

never  seen. 
The    load  of  life   that  did  my  spirit 

bow 
Was  hid  beneath  a  calm  or  mirthful 

mien  ; 
Tiie    wild-flowers"    blossom    and    the 

dew-drops'  sheen 
Will  fling  their  light  and  beauty  o'er 

the  sjiot, 
Wliere  in  its  cold  dark  chamber,  all 

unseen. 
The  water  trickles  through  the  lonely 

grot. 
And  weeps  itself  to  stone  —  such  long 

hath  been  mv  lot. 

It   matters    nut   what   was   or  is   the 

cause, 
I  wish  not  even  thv  faithful  breast  to 

know 
The  grief  which  magnet-like  my  spirit 

draws 
True  to  itself  above  life's  waves  of  woe. 


The  gleams  of  haj)j)ines8  I  feel  below, 

Awhile  may  play  around  me  and  de- 
part. 

Like  sunlight  on  the  eternal  hills  of 
snow. 

It  gilds  their  brow  but  never  warms 
their  heart. 
Such  cold  and  cheerless  beam  doth  joy 
to  me  impart. 

The  night  is  spent,  our  task  is  ended 
now. 

See,  yonder  steals  the  green  and  yel- 
low light. 

The  lady  of  the  morning  lifts  her  brow 

Gleaming  thro'  dews  of  heaven,  all 
pure  and  bright. 

The   calm   waves   heave   with   trem- 
ulous delight. 

The  far  Seven-Heads  thro'  mists   of 
purple  smile. 

The   lark  ascends   from   Inchidony's 
height, 

'Tis  morning  —  sweet  one  of  my  na- 
tive Isle, 
Wild  voice  of  Desmond  hush — go  rest 
thee  for  awhile. 

GOUGANE    BARRA. 

There  is  a  green  island  in  lone  Gou- 
gane  Barra, 

Where  Allua  of  songs  rushes  forth  as 
an  arrow ; 

In  deei>-valley'd  Desmond  —  a  thousand 
wild  fountains 

Come  down  to  that  lake,  from  their 
home  in  the  mountains. 

There  grows  the  wild  ash,  and  a  time- 
stricken  willow 

Looks  chidinjrly  down  on  the  mirth  of 
the  billow ; 
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Or  plant  a  wild  wreath,  from  the  banks 

of  that  river, 
O'er  the  heart,  and  the  harp,  that  are 

sleeping  forever. 

DIRGE  OF  O'SULLIVAN  BEAR/ 

The  sun  upon  Ivera 

No  longer  shines  brightly ; 
The  voice  of  her  music 

No  longer  is  sprightly ; 
No  more  to  her  maidens 

The  light  dance  is  dear. 
Since  the  death  of  our  darling, 

O'Sullivan  Beai-. 

Scully !  thou  false  one, 

You  basely  betrayed  him, 
In  his  strong  hour  of  need 

When  tliy  right  hand  should  aid  him; 
He  fed  thee  ;  —  he  clad  thee ;  — 

You  had  all  could  delight  thee ; 
You  left  him  ;  —  you  sold  him  ;  — 

May  Heaven  requite  thee ! 


♦  In  17 — ,  one  of  the  O'SuIUvanu  of  Bearhaven,  who 
"Went  by  name  of  Morty  Oge,  fell  under  the  vengeance  of 
the  law.  He  hnd  long  been  a  turbulent  character  in  the 
wild  diAtrict  which  ho  inhabited,  and  wa«  particularly  ob* 
noxious  to  the  local  authorities,  who  hnd  good  reason  to 
suspect  him  of  enlisting  men  for  the  Irish  Brigade  in  the 
French  service,  in  which  it  was  paid  he  held  a  Captain's 
commission. 

Information  of  his  raising  these  "wild  geese"  (the  name 
by  which  such  recruits  were  known)  was  given  by  a  Mr. 
Puxlcy,  on  whom  in  consequence  O'SulIivun  vowed  re- 
venge, which  ho  executed  by  shooting  him  on  Sunday  while 
on  his  way  to  church.  This  called  for  the  interposition  of 
the  higher  powers,  and  accordingly  a  party  of  military  were 
sent  round  from  Cork  to  attack  O'Sullivan's  house.  He 
was  daring  and  well  armed,  and  the  house  Wiis  fortified,  so 
that  he  made  an  obstinate  defence.  At  last  a  confidential 
«ervanlof  his,  named  Scully,  was  bribed  to  wet  the  powder 
in  the  guns  and  pistols  prepared  for  his  defence,  which  ren- 
dered him  powerless.  Ho  attempted  to  escape;  but  while 
springing  over  a  high  wall  in  the  roar  of  his  house,  he  re- 
•  ceived  a  mortal  wound  in  the  back.  They  tied  his  body  to 
a  boat  and  dr.tgged  it  in  that  manner  through  the  sea,  from 
Bearhaven  to  Cork,  where  his  head  was  cut  off  and  fixed  on 
the  county  jail,  where  it  remained  for  several  years.  The 
dirge  was  composed  by  his  nurse. 


Scully !  may  all  kinds 

Of  evil  attend  thee ; 
On  thy  dark  road  of  life 

May  no  kind  one  befriend  thee ; 
May  fevers  long  burn  thee. 

And  agues  long  freeze  thee ; 
May  the  strong  hand  of  God 

In  his  red  anger  seize  thee. 

Had  he  died  calmly, 

I  would  not  deplore  him. 
Or  if  the  wild  strife 

Of  the  sea-war  closed  o'er  him ; 
But  with  ropes  round  his  white  limbs, 

Through  ocean  to  trail  him. 
Like  a  fish  after  slaughter  I  — 

'Tis  therefore  I  wail  him. 

Long  may  the  curse 

Of  his  people  pursue  them ; 
Scully  that  sold  him. 

And  soldier  that  slew  him. 
One  glimpse  of  Heaven's  light 

May  they  see  never ; 
May  the  hearth-stone  of  hell 

Be  their  best  bed  for  ever ! 

In  the  hole  which  the  vile  hands 

Of  soldiers  had  made  thee, 
Unhonored,  unshrouded, 

And  headless  they  laid  thee ; 
No  sigh  to  regret  thee, 

No  eye  to  rain  o'er  thee, 
No  dirge  to  lament  tliee. 

No  friend  to  deplore  thee. 

Dear  head  of  my  darling. 

How  gory  and  pale, 
These  aged  eyes  saw  thee 

High  spiked  on  their  jail ; 
That  cheek  in  the  summer  siui 

Ne'er  shall  grow  wann, 
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Nor  that  eye  e'er  catch  light, 
But  the  flash  of  the  storm. 

A  curse,  blessed  ocean, 

Is  on  thy  green  water. 
From  the  haven  of  Cork 

To  Ivera  of  slaughter. 
Since  the  billows  were  dyed 

With  the  red  wouiids  of  fear. 
Of  Muiertach  Oge, 

Our  O'SuUivan  Bear. 


LINES 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  AX  AMIABLE  AND  HIGHLY  TAL- 
ENTED YOUNO  MAN,  WHO  FELL  A  VICTIM  TO 
FEVER  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

All  rack'd  on  liis  feverish  bed  he  lay, 
And  none  but  the  stranger  were  near 
him ; 

No  friend  to  console,  in  his  last  sad  day, 
No  look  of  affection  to  cheer  him. 

Frequent  and  deep  were  the  groans  he 
drew. 

On  that  couch  of  torture  turning; 
And  often  his  hot,  wild  hand  he  threw 

O'er  his  brows,  still  wilder  burning. 

But,  oh !    what  anguish  his  bosom  tore, 
How  throbbed  each  strong  pulse  of 
emotion, 
When   he   thought   of   the   friends    he 
should  never  see  more. 
In  his  own  green  Isle  of  the  Ocean. 

When  he  thought  of  the  distant  maid 
of  his  heart  — 
Oh,  must  thev  thus  darklv  sever ; 
No  last  farewell,  ere  his  spirit  depart ; 
Must  he  leave  her  unseen,  and   for 
ever ! 


One  sigh  for  that  maid  his  fond  heart 
heaved, 
One  pray'r  for  her  weal  he  breathed ; 
And  his  eves  to  that  land  for  whose 
woes  he  had  grieved, 
Once    looked  —  and   for    ever  were 
sheathed. 

On  a  cliff  that  by  footstep  is  seldom 
press'd. 
Far  seaward  its  dark  head  rearing, 
A  rude  stone  marks  the  place  of  liis 
rest  — 
"Here  lies  a  poor  exile  of  Erin." 

Yet   think   not,    dear    Youth,  tho'  far^ 
far  away 
From  thy  own  native  Isle  thou  art 
sleeping. 
That  no  heart  for  thy  slumber  is  acliing 
to-day. 
That  no  eye  for  thy  mem'ry  is  weep- 
ing. 

Oh!  yes  —  when  the  hearts  tliat  have 
wailed  th}'  young  blight. 
Some    joy    from    forgetfulness    bor- 
row. 
The   thought   of  thy  doom  will  come 
over  their  light, 
And   shade    them  more  deeply  with 
sorrow. 

And  the  maid   who  so   long  held    her 
home  in  thv  breast. 
As  she  strains  her  wet  eye  o'er  the 
billow, 
Will  vainly  embrace,  as  it  comes  from 
the  west, 
Every  breeze  that  has  swept  o'er  thy 
pillow. 
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THE   VIRGIN    MARY'S   BANK.' 

The  evening  star  rose  beauteous  above 
the  fading  day, 

As  to  the  lone  and  silent  beach  the  Vir- 
gin came  to  pray, 

And  hill  and  wave  shone  brightly  in  the 
moonlight's  mellow  fall ; 

But  the  bank  of  green  where  Mary  knelt 
was  brightest  of  them  all. 

Slow  moving  o'er  the  waters,  a  gallant 

bark  appeared. 
And  her  joyous  crew  look'd  from  the 

deck  as  to  the  land  she  near'd ; 
To   the   calm    and  shelter'd  haven  she 

floated  like  a  swan. 
And  her  winj^s  of  snow  o'er  the  waves 

below  in  pride  and  beauty  shone. 

The  Master  saw  our  Lady  as  he  stood 

upon  the  prow, 
And  marked  the  whiteness  of  her  robe 

and  the  radiance  of  her  brow ; 
Her  arms  were  folded  gracefully  upon 

her  stainless  breast, 
And  her  eyes  look'd  up  among  the  stars 

to  Him  her  soul  loy'd  best. 

He  showed  her  to  his  sailors,  and  he 
hail'd  her  with  a  cheer ; 

And  on  the  kneeling  Mrgin  tliey  gazed 
with  laugh  and  jeer ; 

And  madly  swore,  a  form  so  fair  they 
neyer  saw  before ; 


•  From  the  foot  of  Itifhidoiiy  Island,  an  flcvatod  tract  of 
•and  runs  out  into  the  noa,  and  torrninutes  in  a  high,  ^reon 
bank,  which  forms  a  ])UaKini:  contrast  with  the  little  desert 
behind  H,  and  tht-  Mark  Molitary  rock  immediately  under. 
Tradition  tellA  that  the  Virgin  came  one  iiis^ht  to  this  hillock 
to  pray,  and  wa«  discovered  kneeling  there  by  the  crew  of  a 
vessel  that  was  cominj;  to  anchor  near  the  place.  They 
laughed  at  her  piety,  and  made  oome  merry  and  unbecoming 
remarks  on  her  beauty,  niton  which  a  storm  arose  and  de- 
stroyed the  ship  and  crew.  Since  that  time  no  vessel  has 
been  known  to  anchor  near  tlie  ppot.  Such  is  the  story  upon 
which  these  stanzas  are  founded. 


And  they  curs'd  the  faint  and  lagging 
breeze  that  kept  them  from  the 
shore. 

The  ocean  from  its  bosom  shook  off  the 
moonlight  sheen, 

And  up  its  wrathful  billows  rose  to  vin- 
dicate their  Queen ; 

And  a  cloud  came  o'er  the  heavens,  and 
a  darkness  o'er  the  land, 

And  the  scoffing  crew  beheld  no  more 
the  Lady  on  the  strand. 

Out  burst  the  pealing  thunder,  and  the 

lightning  leap'd  about, 
And  rushing  with  his  watery  war,  the 

tempest  gave  a  shout, 
And  that  vessel  from  a  mountiiin  wave 

came  down  with  tlnuurriug  shock 
And  her  timbers  flew  like  scatter'd  spray 

on  Inchidony's  rock. 

Then  loud  from  all  that  guilty  crew  one 

shriek  rose  wild  and  high, 
But  the  angry  surge  swept  over  them 

and  hush'd  their  gurgling  cry  ; 
And  with  a   hoarse  exulting   tone  tlie 

tempest  pass'd  away, 
And  down,  still  chafing  from  their  strife, 

the  indignant  waters  lay. 

When  the  calm  and  jmrple  morning 
shone  out  on  liigh  Dunmore, 

Full  many  a  mangled  corpse  was  seen 
on  Inchidony's  shore; 

And  to   this  day    the  fisherman  shows 

ft,' 

where  the  scoffers  sank. 
And   still    he  calls  that   hillock  green, 
'^  the  Viro'in  Mary's  bank." 

VERSE  OMITTED  FROM   "  THE  VIRGIN   MARY*8   BANK." 

And  from  his  brow  she  wij)ed  the  blood 
and  wrung  his  dripping  hair, 
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And  o'er  the  breathless  sailor  boy  she 

bent  herself  in  prayer, 
And  life  came  rushing  to  his  cheek  and 

his  bosom  heaved  a  sigh, 
And  up  the  lifeless  sailor  rose  in  the 

mercy  of  her  eye. 


MARY   MAGDALEN. 

To  the  hall  of  that  feast  came  the  sin- 
ful and  fair ; 

She  heard  in  the  city  that  Jesus  was 
there. 

She  mark'd  not  the  splendor  that  blazed 
on  their  board. 

But  silently  knelt  at  the  feet  of  the 
Lord. 

The  hair  from  her  forehead  so  sad  and 

so  meek. 
Hung  dark  o'er  the  blushes  that  burn'd 

on  her  cheek. 
And  so  still  and  so  lowly  she  bent  in 

her  shame, 
It  seemed  as  her  spirit  had  flown  from 

its  frame. 

The  frown  and  the  murmur  went  round 
thro'  them  all. 

That  one  so  unhallow'd  should  tread  in 
that  hall. 

And  some  said  the  poor  would  be  ob- 
jects more  meet 

For  the  wealth  of  the  ])erfumes  she 
shower'd  on  his  feet. 

She  marked  but  her  Saviour,  she  spoke 

but  in  siglis, 
Slie  dar'd  not  look  up  to  the  heaven  of 

his  eyes. 
And  the  hot  tears  gush'd  forth  at  each 

heave  of  her  breast, 


As  her  lips  to  his  sandal  were   throb- 
bingly  press'd. 

On  the  cloud  after  tempests,  as  shineth 

the  bow ; 
In  the  glance  of  the  sunbeam,  as  melteth 

the  snow, 
He  look'd  on  that  lost  one  —  her  sins 

were  forgiven. 
And  Mary  went  forth  in  the  beauty  of 

Heaven. 


"•<>•- 


AND  MUST  WE  PART? 

And  must  we  part?  then  fare  thee  well; 
But  he  that  wails  it  —  he  can  tell 
How   dear   thou  wert,  how  dear  thou 

art, 
And  ever  must  be  to  this  heart ; 
But  now  'tis  vain  — it  cannot  be ; 
Farewell !  and  think  no  more  on  me. 

Oh !    yes  —  this    lieart    would    sooner 

break, 
Than  one  unholy  thought  awake ; 
I'd  sooner  slumber  into  clay, 
Tlian  cloud  tliy  sj)irit's  beauteous  ray ; 
(to  free  as  air  —  as  Angel  free, 
And,  lady,  think  no  more  on  me. 

<)  did  we  meet  when  brighter  star 
Sent  its  fair  promise  from  afar, 
I  then  might  hope  to  call  thee  mine, 
The    Minstrel's   heart   and    harp    were 

thine ; 
But  now  'lis  past  —  it  cannot  be  ; 
Farewell  I  and  think  no  more  on  me. 

Or  do  !  —  but  let  it  be  the  hour, 
When  Mercy's  all-atoning  power, 
From  his  high  throne  of  glory  hears 
Of  souls   like    thine    the   prayers,    the 
tears ; 
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Then   whilst   you   heiid    the    suppliant 

knee, 
Then,  then,  O  Lady,  tliink  on  me. 


THE  GIRL  I  LOVE. 

[At  au  Irisli  dance,  whether  a-fieM  or  in  ale-house, 
a  piece  of  gallantry  frequently  occurs,  which  is  al- 
luded to  in  the  following  song.  A  young  man,  smit- 
ten suddenly  by  the  charms  of  a  danmeuse,  belonging 
to  a  company  to  which  he  is  a  stranger,  rises,  and 
with  his  best  bow  offers  her  his  glass  and  retjuests 
her  to  drink  to  him.  After  due  refusal  it  is  usually 
accei)ted,  and  is  looked  on  as  a  gfXMl  omen  of  success- 
ful W(X)ing.  Goldsmith  alludes  to  this  custom  of  his 
country  in  the  **  Deserted  Village  " :  — 

"  The  coy  maid,  half  willing  to  l>e  prest, 
Shall  kiss  the  cup,  and  pass  it  to  the  rest." 

The  parties  may  bo  totally  unacquainted,  and  per- 
haps never  meet  again,  mider  which  circumstances 
it  would  ai)i)ear  that  this  song  was  written.] 

The  girl  I  love  is  comely,  straight  and 

tall, 
Down  her  white  neck  her  anhurn  tresses 

fall. 
Her  dress  is  neat,  lier  carriage  light  and 

free  — 
Here's  a  health  to  that  charming  maid 

wlioe'er  she  he  ! 

The  rose's  hlusli  hut  fades  heside  her 

cheek, 
Her  eyes  are   hhie,   her   forehead  jiale 

and  meek, 
Her    lips   like    clierrics    on    a    summer 

tree  — 
Here's  a  health  to  tlie  charminjx  maid 

whoe'er  she  he  ! 

When  I  go  to  tlie  fiehl  no  youth  can 

lighter  hound, 
And  I  freely  ])ay  when  the  cheerful  jug 

goes  round ; 
The  barrel  is  full,  hut  its  lieart  we  soon 

shall  sec  — 


Come,  here's  to  that  charming  maid 
whoe'er  she  be  I 

Had  I  the  wealth  that  props  the  Saxon's 
reign, 

Or  the  diamond  crown  that  decks  the' 
King  of  Spain, 

I'd  yield  tliem  all  if  she  kindly  smiled 
on  me  — 

Here's  a  health  to  the  maid  I  love  who- 
e'er she  be ! 

Five  pounds  of  gold  for  each  lock  of 

her  hair  I'd  pay. 
And  five  times  five,  for  my  love  one 

hour  each  day ; 
Her  voice  is  more  sweet  than  the  tlu-ush 

on  its  own  green  tree  — 
Tlien,  my  dear,  nuiy  I  drink  a  fond  deep 

health  to  thee ! 

THE  CONVICT  OF  CLONMEL. 

[Who  the  hero  of  this  song  is,  I  know  not,  but  con- 
victs, from  obvifuis  reasons,  have  been  peculiar  ol>- 
jects  of  sympathy  in  Ireland.  Hurling,  which  is 
mentioned  in  one  of  the  verses,  is  the  principal 
national  diversion,  and  is  i)layed  with  intense  zeal 
by  parish  against  )>ari.sh,  banmy  against  barony, 
<'ounty  agjiin.st  county,  or  even  province  against 
1  province.] 

How  hard  is  my  fortune 

And  vain  my  repining ; 
The  strong  roj)e  of  fate 

For  this  j'oung  neck  is  twining ! 
^ly  strength  is  departed, 

My  cheeks  sunk  and  sallow, 
AVliile  I  languish  in  chains 

In  the  jail  of  Clonmala.* 

No  hoy  of  tlie  village 

Was  ever  yet  milder; 
rd  play  with  a  child 

And  my  si)ort  would  be  wilder; 


*  Cluiiinala.  —tlie  Irish  iimium  uf  Clonrocl. 
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I'd  dance  without  tiring 
From  morning  till  even, 

And  the  goal-ball  I'd  strike 
To  the  lightning  of  Heaven. 

At  my  bed-foot  decaying 

My  hurl-bat  is  lying ; 
Through  the  boys  of  the  village 

My  goal-ball  is  flying  ; 
My  horse  'mong  tlie  neighbors 

Neglected  may  fallow, 
While  I  pine  in  my  chains 

In  the  jail  of  Clonmala. 

Next  Sunday  the  patron* 

At  home  will  be  keeping, 
And  the  young  active  hui'lers 

The  field  will  be  sweeping ; 
With  the  dance  of  fair  maidens 

The  evening  they'll  hallow, 
While  this  heart,  once  so  gay. 

Shall  be  cold  in  Clonmala. 


THE  OUTLAW  OF  LOCH  LENE. 

O  MANY  a  day  have  I  made  good  ale  in 

the  glen, 
That  came  not  of  stream,  or  malt,  like 

the  brewing  of  men. 
My  bed  was  the  ground,  my  roof,  the 

greenwood  above, 
And  the   wealth    that   I  sought  —  one 

fair  kind  glance  from  my  l(>ve. 

Alas !  on  that  night  wlien  the  horses  I 
drove  from  the  field, 

That  I  was  not  near  from  terror  my 
angel  to  shield. 

She  stretched  forth  her  arms  —  her  man- 
tle she  flung  to  the  wind  — 

•Patron  —  a   feHtlvu  gatht;rini;  of  the   people   on   tented 
ground. 


And  swam  o'er  Loch  Lene,  her  out- 
lawed lover  to  find. 

0  would  that  a  freezing  sleet-mnged 
tempest  did  sweep. 

And  I  and  my  love  were  alone  far  off 

on  the  deep ! 
I'd  ask  not  a  ship,  or  a  bark,  or  pinnace 

to  save, — 
With  her  hand  round  my  waist,  I'd  fear 

not  the  wind  or  the  wave. 

'Tis  down  by  the  lake  where  the  wild 

tree  fringes  its  sides, 
The  maid  of  my  heart,  the  fair  one  of 

Heaven  resides  — 

1  think,  as  at  eve  she  wanders  its  mazes 
along, 

The  birds  go  to  sleep  by  the  sweet  wild 
twist  of  her  song. 

THE  STAR  OF  HEAVEN. 

Shine  on,  thou  bright  beacon,  unclouded 

and  free. 
From  thy  high  i)lace  of  calmness,  o'er 

life's  troubled  sea ; 
Its  morning  of  promise,  its  smooth  waves 

are  gone, 
And   the   billows    roar   wildly  ;    then, 

bright  one,  shine  on. 

The  wings  of  the  tempest  may  rush  o'er 
thy  ray ; 

But  tranquil  thou  smilest,  undimmed 
by  its  sway ; 

High,  high  o'er  the  worlds  where  storms 
are  unknown. 

Thou  dwellcst  all  beauteous,  all  glori- 
ous —  alone. 

From  the  deep  womb  of  darkness  the 
lightning-flush  leaps, 
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O'er  the  bark  of  my  fortunes  each  mad 

billow  sweeps, 
From  the  port  of  her  safety  by  warring 

winds  driven, 
And  no  light  o'er  her  course — but  yon 

lone  one  of  Heaven. 

Yet  fear  not,  thou  frail  one,  the  hour 

may  be  near, 
When  our  own  sunny  headland  far  off 

shall  appear ; 
When  the  voice  of  the  storm  shall  be 

silent  and  pa.st, 
In   some   Island    of    Heaven   we    may 

anchor  at  last. 

But,  bark  of  eternity,  where  art  thou 

now? 
The  wild  waters  shriek  o'er  each  plunge 

of  thy  prow. 
On  the  world's  dreary  ocean  thus  shat- 

ter'd  and  tost;  — 
Then,  lone  one,  shine  on!    "If  I   lose 

thee,  I'm  lost !  " 


THE  MOTHER  OF  THE  MACCABEES. 

That    mother   viewed    the     scene     of 
blood  — 
Her     six     unconquered     sons    were 
gone  — 
Tearless  slie  viewed — beside  her  stood 
Her    last  —  her    youngest  —  dearest 
one; 
He  looked  upon  her  and  he  smiled  — 
Oh!  will  she  save  that  only  child? 

"By  all  my  love  — my  son,"  she  said, 
"The  breast  that  nursed  —  the  womb 

that  bore  — 
Th'  unsleeping  care  that  watched  thee 

—  fed  — 


Till    manhood's    years    required   no 
more; 
By  all  I've  wept  and  prayed  for  thee, 
Now,  now,  be  firm  and  pity  me. 

"  Look,  I  beseech  thee,  on  yon  heaven. 
With  its  high  field  of  azure  light. 

Look  on  this  earth,  to  mankind  given, 
Array'd  in  beauty  and  in  might. 

And   think  —  nor   scorn   thy   mother's 
pray'r, 

On  him  who  said  it,  and  they  were  / 

"  So  shalt  thou  not  this  tyrant  fear. 
Nor  recreant  shun  the  glorious  strife ; 
I    Behold  !  —  thy  battle-field  is  near. 

Then  go,  my  son,  nor  heed  thy  life ; 
j    Go  !  — like  thy  faithful  brothers  die. 
That  I  may  meet  you  all  on  high." 

1    Like  arrow  from  the  bended  bow, 
1        He  sprang  upon  the  bloody  j)ile  — 
Like  sunrise  on  the  morning's  snow. 

Was  that  hercnc  mother's  smile ; 
He  died ! — nor  feared  the  tyrant's  nod — 
For  Judah's  law  —  and  Judah's  God. 


LINES  TO  THE  BLESSED  SACRAMENT. 

Thou  dear  and  mystic  semblance, 

Before  whose  form  I  kneel, 
I  tremble  as  I  think  upon 

The  glory  thou  dost  veil. 
And  ask  myself,  can  he  who  late 

The  ways  of  darkness  trod. 
Meet  face  to  face,  and  heart  to  heart. 

His  sin-avenging  God? 

My  Judge  and  my  Creator, 

If  I  presume  to  stand 
Amid  Thy  pure  and  holy  ones. 

It  is  Thy  command, 
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To  lay  before  thy  mercy's  seat 

My  sorrows  and  my  fears, 
To  wail  my  life  and  kiss  Thy  feet 

In  silence  and  in  tears. 

Oh  God  !  that  dreadful  moment, 

In  sickness  and  in  strife, 
When  Death  and  Hell  seemed  watching 

For  the  last  weak  pulse  of  life, 
When  on  the  waves  of  sin  and  pain 

My  drowning  soul  was  toss'd. 
Thy  hand  of  mercy  saved  me  then 

When  hope  itself  was  lost ! 

I  hear  Thy  voice,  my  Saviour, 

It  speaks  within  my  breast : 
"  Oh,  come  to  Me,  thou  weary  one, 

I'll  hush  thy  cares  to  rest ; " 
Then  from    the   parched   and  burning 
waste 

Of  sin,  where  long  I  trod, 
I  come  to  Thee,  Thou  stream  of  life. 

My  Saviour  and  my  God ! 


LINES  TO  ERIN. 

When   dullness   shall    chain   the   wild 
harp  that  would  praise  thee. 
When  its  last  sigh  of  freedom  is  heard 
on  thy  shore, 
When  its  raptures  shall  bless  the  false 
heart  that  betrays  thee, 
Oh,  then,  dearest  p]rin,  I'll  love   thee 
no  more ! 

When  thy  sons  are  less  tame  than  their 

own  ocean  waters. 
When  their  last  flash  of  wit  and  of 

genius  is  oVr, 
When   virtue  and    beauty  forsake   thy 

young  daughters. 


Oh,  then,  dearest  Erin,  I'll  love  thee 
no  more  ! 

When  the  sun  that  now  holds  his  bright 
path  o'er  thy  mountains. 
Forgets  the  green  fields  that  he  smiled 
on  before. 
When  no  moonlight  shall  sleep  on  thy 
lakes  and  thv  fountains. 
Oh,  then,  dearest  Erin,  I'll  love  thee 
no  more  I 

When  the  name  of  the  Saxon  and  tyrant 
shall  sever. 
When  the  freedom  vou  lost  you  no 
longer  deplore, 
When  the  thoughts  of  your  wrongs  shall 
be  sleeping  forever, 
Oh,  then,  dearest  Erin,  I'll  love  thee 
no  more ! 


THE  EXILE'S  FAREWELL. 

Adieu,  my  own  dear  Erin, 

Receive  my  fond,  my  last  adieu ; 

I  go,  but  with  me  bearing 

A  heart  still  fondly  turned  to  you. 

The  charms  that  nature  sravo  thee 
With  lavish  hand,  shall  cease  to  smile. 

And  the  soul  of  friendship  leave  thee. 
Ere  I  forget  my  own  green  isle. 

Ye  fields  where  heroes  bounded 
To  meet  the  foes  of  liberty ; 

Ye  hills  that  oft  resounded 
The  joyful  shouts  of  victory. 

Obscured  is  all  your  glory, 

Forjrotten  all  your  former  fame. 

And  the  minstrers  mournful  story 
Now  calls  a  tear  at  Erin's  name. 
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But  still  the  day  may  brighten 

When  those  tears  shall  cease  to  flow. 

And  the  shout  of  freedom  lighten 
Spirits  now  so  drooping  low. 


Then  should  the  glad  breeze  blowing 
Convey  the  echo  o'er  the  sea, 

My  heart  with  transport  glowing 

Shall  bless  the  hand  that  made  thee  free. 


FRANCIS   DAVIS. 


[Francis  Davis,  "the  Belfast  Man,"  was  bom  at 
BaUincoUig,  Comity  Cork,  March  7th,  1810.  His  fa- 
ther, a  respectable  farmer,  through  folly  enlisted  in 
the  army,  and  his  motlier,  descended  from  a  High- 
land iSootch  family,  was  a  woman  of  great  intellec- 
tual and  moral  strength.  In  the  deepest  poverty  she 
inspired  her  son  with  a  love  for  noble  thoughts  in 
verse,  and  to  lier  may  be  attributed  that  manly  inde- 
pendence and  thoughtful  character  which  have  dis- 
tinguished Mr.  Davis  throughout  his  long  life. 

Mrs.  Davis  died  in  1822,  and  Fnincis  was  consigned, 
by  his  father,  to  the  care  ot  a  relative.  He  learned 
the  art  of  weaving  and  moved  to  Belfast,  where  he 
found  profitable  employment.  In  1830  he  travelled 
througli  England  and  Scotland,  earning  a  living  at 
his  trade  and  writing  p(»ems  in  his  spare  moments. 
During  this  period  he  contributed  to  the  Nation  and 
other  i>eriodicals.  Ho  returned  to  Belfast  in  1845, 
and  l)ecame  cdit<»r  of  the  Jif^f/uitt man's  Journal.  He 
died  October  7th,  188r>,  in  an  obscure  hamlet  by  the 
River  l^agan. 


NANNY. 


O  FOU  an  hour  when  the  day  is  break- 


ing 


Down   bv  the  shore  when  the  tide    is 

making  ! 
Fair  as  a  white  cloud  thou,  love,  near 

me, 
None  but  the  waves  and  thyself  to  hear 


me  . 
O,  to  my  breast  how  these  arms  would 

press  thee  ! 
Wildly  my  heart  in  its  joy  would  bless 

thee  ! 
O,  how  the  soul  thou  hast  won  would 

woo  thee. 
Girl  of  the  snow  neck  I  closer  to  me. 


O  for  an  hour  as  the  day  advances. 

Out  where  the  breeze  on  the  broom- 
brush  dances, 

Watching    the   lark,  with  the   sun-ray 
o'er  us. 

Winging  the  notes  of  his  heaven-taught 
chorus  I 

O,  to  be  there  and  my  love  before  me, 
Soft  as  a  moonbeam  smiling  o'er  me ! 

Thou   would'st  but  love,  and  I  would 
woo  thee. 

Girl  of  the  dark  eve  I  closer  to  me. 

O  for  an  hour  where  the  sun  first  found 

us. 
Out  in  the  eve  with  its  red  sheets  round 

us, 
Brushing  the  dew  from  the  gale's  soft 

wiiiglets. 
Pearly  and  sweet,  with  thy  long,  dark 

ringlets ! 
O,  to  be  there  on  the  sward  beside  thee. 
Telling   my  tale  though   I  know  you'd 

chide  me ! 
Sweet  were  thy  voice  though  it  should 

undo  me, 
Girl  of  the  dark  locks  !  closer  to  me. 

O  for  an  hour  by  night  or  by  day,  love. 
Just  as  the  heavens  and  thou  might  say, 

love  I 
Far   from    the    stare    of  the    cold-eved 

many. 
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Jtdund  in  tiie  breath  of  iny  dove-soiiled 

Nanny ! 
O  for  the  pnre  chains  that  have  bound 

me, 
Warm  from  thy  red  lips  circling  round 

me  I 
Oh,  in  my  soul,  as  the  light  above  me, 
Queen  of  the  pure  hearts,  do  I  love  thee  I 


CASTE  AND  CREED. 
Come,  man !  your  hand,  a  brother  sings, 

Or  silken  be't  or  sergj ; 
The  wars  of  nations  leave  to  kings. 

And  those  of  creeds  to  clergy : 
And  taste  with  us  that  graml  sublime 

Which  zests  your  eveiy  other. 
By  holding  man,  whate'er  his  clime. 

His  caste  or  creed,  a  brotfmr  / 
May  all  who'd  sow  opposing  views, 

Their  harvests  find  tremendous. 
While,  oh,  from  such,  and  from  their 

dues. 
The  Lord  of  love  defend  us! 

What,  though  the  waves  should  walk 
the  air. 

Betwixt  each  earthly  acre  ; 
Wliat,   though    each    hill    a    differing 
pray'r 

Should  offei'  to  its  Maker ; 
Do  these  make  men  the  less  akin. 

Or  pleas  for  hate  and  slaughter? 
If  so,  whate'er  the  weight  of  sin. 

It  lies  with  hills  and  water  ! 
Ah,  if,  indeed,  ye  hold  a  creed, 

That  Constrience  calls  a  high  one, 
Then  hold  it  for  your  spirit's  need, 

And  not  a  scourge  fur  my  one  I 

We've  fair  — we've  foul  in  every  clime, 
In  every  creed  and  calling; 


We've   men   to  sport  their   chaff   sub- 
lime 

O'er  every  feather's  falling; 
We've  men  of  straw,  of  stick,  of  stone ; 

We've  soul  whose  savor  such  is 
If,  loathing  virtue  —  t>lood  and  bone. 

Adores  the  ghost  on  crutches! 
Ah,  Virtue,  ever  in  our  throats. 

Much  wear  and  tear  attend  thee  '. 
For  wear  thou  wilt,  as  wear  our  coats. 

But,  faith,  'lis  worse  to  mend  thee  I 

Still  wherefore  make  the  wordy  moan 

O'er  ills  that  mayn't  he  mended  — 
Where   wiU'a  so  weak  that  thousands 
groan 

In  guilt  they  ne'er  intended? 
Our  own  poor  mite  of  righteous  ways 

I^et's  hold  from  frost  and  ferment  — 
But  not  for  crowds  or  stated  days. 

Like  Save-all*s  Sabbath  garment  I 
Let's  clear  our  light  to  »how  the  right — 

To  aid  in  its  extending; 
And   loathe    the  bile  would  green  the 


r  ant/ 


Worth's  ascending! 


My  neighbor's  weal  is  weal  to  me. 

If  reai-ed  not  on  my  ruin ! 
And  though  for  what  I  feel  or  be. 

He'd  care  no  more  than  Bruin, 
I'd  say,  e»Joi/  your  silken  share  — 

Yea  I  as  I  hope  for  Heaven ; 
For  Coin  and  Care  a  wedded  pair 

Are  six  times  out  of  seven  ! 
Miss  Fortune  trips  a  painted  porch. 

Too  oft  in  slippery  sandal. 
Where  coldlier  glares  her  gilded  torch 

Than  Misery's  farthing  ciuiilk- 1 

Then  creeds  and  classes,  To-or-Fro  — 
Thy  smile  with  eacli.  my  hrotJierl 
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We    must   have   sun,   and   shade,    and 
snow  — 

They'll  eome  to  aid  each  other  I 
Let  matter,  too,  enjoy  its  grades, 

Nor  deem  it  an  unsound  thing  — 
'Twere  just  as  wise  to  measure  blades, 

Because  the  world  's  a  round  thing  I 
We   7nuift    have   low  —  we   must    have 
high, 

And  many  a  niche  between  them ; 
Tlie  helf/ht  may  be  a  tinselled  lie  — 

The  men  are  what's  within  them  I 

And  mark  me,  men,  a  day  shall  dawn 

When  neither  serge  nor  ermine. 
Nor   clime    nor   class   shall    make    the 
man  — 

Nf>r  creed  nor  worth  determine  ; 
'Twill  come — 'twill  come  —  and  come 
to  staiid  — 

The  caste  of  Love-light  Stature, 
When     Love     alone,     where'er     your 
land. 

Shall  tell  the  who^  and  what  you're  I 
God  send  it  soon,  in  peace  —  in  might, 

God  guide  its  rear  and  vanguard ; 
Hurra  for  Love!  for  Liglit  I  for  Right! 

The  mind,  and  moral  standard ! 

Then,  brother  man,  if  all  agreed, 

Tliough  live  we  mayn't  to  aee  such, 
Let's  tack  this  trifle  to  our  creed. 

And  chant  a  lonjj:  '^  So  he  sucli !  " 
All  knavish  souls,  or  high  or  low, 

May  conscience-cnfl's  distress  them  ; 
But  honest  hearts,  where'er  they  grow, 

The  King  of  Kingdoms  bless  tliem ! 
May  all  who  hold  a  sicklier  thought, 

Hold  bitters^  too,  to  mend  it ; 
But     bless,     O     Heaven,     the     better 
tanght  — 

Their  teaching.  Lord,  defend  it  ! 


MY   KALLAGH    DHU   ASTHORE. 

Again  the  flowery  feet  of  June 

Have  tracked  our  cottage  side ; 
And  o'er  the  waves  the  timid  moon 

Steals,  smiling  like  a  bride  : 
But  what  were  June  or  flowers  to  me. 

Or  waves,  or  moon,  or  more. 
If  evening  came  and  brought  not  thee, 

My  Kallagh  dhu  asthore  ! 

Let  others  prize  then*  lordly  lands, 

And  sceptres  gemmed  with  blood ; 
More  dear  to  me  the  honest  hands 
I        That  earn  my  babes  their  food : 
And  little  reek  we  queens  or  kings 
Wlien  daily  labor 's  o'er ; 
!    And  by  the  evening  embei^s  sings 
My  Kallagh  dhu  asthore ! 

And  when  he  sings,  his  every  song 
Is  sacred  freedom's  own  : 
I    And  like  his  voice  his  arm  is  strong, 

For  labor  nursed  the  bone : 
I    And  then  his  step,  and  such  an  eye ! 
Ah,  fancv!  touch  no  more: 
My  spirit  swims,  in  holy  joy, 
I        O'er  Kallagh  dhu  asthore! 

I 

His  voice  is  firm,  his  knee  is  proud, 

AVhen  ponii)'s  imperious  tone 
Would  have  the  free-born  spirit  bowed. 

That  right  should  bow  alone ; 
For  well  does  Kallagh  know  his  due. 

Nor  ever  seeks  he  more ; 
Would  Heaven  mankind  were  all  like 
vou, 

My  Kallagh  dhu  asthore'! 

And  Kallagh  is  an  Irishman 

In  sinew,  soul,  or  bone  ; 
Not  e'en  the  veins  of  old  Slieveban 

Are  purer  than  his  own ; 
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The  wing  of  woe  has  swept  our  skies, 

The  foreign  foe  our  shore, 
But  stain  or  change  thy  race  defies, 

My  Kallagh  dhu  asthore ! 

What  wonder,  then,  each  word  he  said 

Fell  o'er  my  maiden  day 

Like  breathings  o'er  the  cradle  bed  | 

Where  mothers  kiss  and  pray ;  [ 

Though   dear  your  form,  your  cheek,  I 
and  eye, 

I  loved  those  virtues  more,  ' 

Whose  bloom  nor  ills  nor  years  destroy,  i 

My  Kallagh  dhu  asthore !  : 

i 

Oh    could    this    heart,   this    throbbing 
thing, 

Be  made  a  regal  chair, 
I'd  rend  its  every  swelling  string, 

To  seat  you,  Kallagh,  there ; 
And  oh,  if  honest  worth  alone 

The  kingly  bauble  bore, 
No  slave  wert  thou,  my  blood,  my  bone. 

My  Kallagh  dhu  asthore  ! 


ONLY  A    FANCY. 

Hast  thou  ever  known  a  flower 

W^hicli,  when  years  had  bustled  by. 
Flashed  again  upon  thy  dream  ings  — 

Dreaming  'neatli  a  darker  sky  — 
Till  its  phantom  light  and  fragrance 
Forced  a  moisture  from  thine  eye. 
As  are  those  belovc^d  faces. 
Filling  long-deserted  places 
In  thy  wakening  memory  ? 

Heaven  help  me,  I  am  weary  — 
Ah,  how  weary  can  be  known 

To  the  Love  that  never  sleepeth  — 
The  Almighty  love  alone  — 

As  I  climb  my  silent  towers  — 


Towers  not  of  brick  or  stone  — 
Towers  whose  aerial  porches. 
Lit  by  Fancy's  thousand  torches. 

Often  flee  beneath  my  moan ! 

Yet,  I  love  my  shadowy  castles  — 
Ah,  they're  all  the  world  to  me  I 
Where,  if  limbs  be  weak  and  shackled. 

All  the  soul  is  strong  and  free  — 
Free  to  build,  and  gild,  and  glory, 
In  her  might  a  queen  to  be. 

Even  while  her  home,  more  lowly, 
'Mongst  the  wreck  of  things  unholy. 
She  can,  downward  looking,  see ! 

Thus  I  walked  a  moonlight  garden 

By  my  towers  of  the  night. 
With,  at  every  side,  a  shadow 

On  my  left  and  on  my  right ; 
They  were  spirits,  good  and  evil. 
One  was  dark  and  one  was  bright, 
As  is  soul  in  infant  faces, 
Or  as,  in  Day's  death-embraces, 
Blusheth  heaven's  feathery  white  I 

There  were  flowers  young  and  many. 
Glowing,  glistening,  here  and  there. 
As  when  o'er  the  dews  of  summer. 
Morning  floats  her  golden  hair ; 
While  one  spirit  urged  my  culKng  — 
'Twas  the  dark  one,  not  the  fair  — 
Till  my  full  heart's  solemn  heavings. 
Bounding  hopes,  and  lame  misgiv- 
ings, 
Rose  like  voices  on  the  air ! 

For,  though  beauties  never,  never. 
Burst  the  teeming  earth  like  these. 

They  were  mingled,  good  and  evil  — 
Body's  health,  and  soul's  disease, 

Holding,  in  their  fieriest  splendor, 
AVhat  the  fieriest  truth  might  freeze  ; 
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So,  I  sighed,  and  whisper'd  meekly : 

"  Nay,  my  eyes  are  dim  and  weakly, 

And  I  know  not  which  should  please !" 

Then  the  fairer  spirit  caught  me. 

And  I  wandered  where  she  led. 
While  the  darker  followed,  chiding, 

Though  I  knew  not  what  she  said ; 
Till  a  lake  there  gleamed  beneath  me. 
Like  the  round  moon  overhead, 

Green    its    banks,   and    flower-be- 
sprinkled ; 
There  I  sat,  and  songlets  tinkled 
O'er  each  trefoil  round  us  spread! 

Leaves  I  wove  in  links  together. 

Doing  what  I  did  not  know, 
Till  the  fairer  spirit's  fingers  — 

Pencils  —  things  of  tinted  snow  — 
Caught    my   wreath,    and   while    they 
strewed  it, 
*' Little  sweets,"  she  murmured,  "go. 
Root  along  the  coming  hours. 
Seeds  are  ye  of  many  flowers. 
Which  from  out  the  winds  shall  growl" 


MY  ULICK. 

My  Ulick  is  sturdy  and  strong, 

And  light  is  his  foot  on  the  heather ; 
And  truth  has  been  wed  to  liis  tongue 

Since  first  we  were  talking  together ; 
And  though  he  is  lord  of  no  lands, 

Nor  castle,  nor  cattle,  nor  dairy, 
My  boy  has  his  health  and  liis  hands, 

And  a  heart-load  of  love  for  his  Mary; 
And  what  should   a    maiden    wish 
more? 

One  day  at  the  heel  of  tlie  eve  — 

I  mind  it  was  snowing  and  blowing ; 
My  mother  was  knitting,  I  b'lieve. 


For  me  I  was  singing  and  sewing ; 
My  father  the  '*  news  "  had  looked  o'er, 
And  there  he  sat  humming  "  We'll 
wake  'em ! " 
When  Ulick  stepped  in  at  the  door 
As  white  as  the  weather  could  make 
him  — 
Oh,   love   never   cooled    with    the 
frost ! 

He  shook  the  snow  out  of  his  frieze, 

And  drew  up  a  chair  by  my  father ; 
My  spirits  leaped  up  to  my  eyes, 

To  see  the  two  sitting  together : 
They  talked  of  our  isle  and  her  wrongs. 

Till  both  were  as  mad  as  starvation ; 
When  Ulick  sang  three  or  four  songs. 

And   closed  Avith   "  Hurrah  for   the 
Nation  !  " 
Oh !   Ulick 's  an  Irishman  still. 

My  father  caught  hold  of  his  hand, 

Their  hearts  melted  into  each  other ; 
While  tears  that  she  could  not  command. 
Broke   loose   from   the   eyes    of    my 
mother : 
"  Our   freedom  ! "   she   sighed,   "  wirra- 
sthrue ! 
A  woman  can  say  little  in  it ; 
But  had  it  come  by  you  two, 

I've  a  guess  of  the  way  we  would  win 
it  — 
'Twould   not  be   by  weeping,  I'll 
swear ! " 

And  Ulick  can  think  as  a  man. 

And  speak  when  he  meets  a  deceiver ; 

For  Ulick  would  knuckle  to  none 

For  sake  of  their  buttons  and  beaver; 

And  though  as  a  midsummer  night 
His  soul  is  as  mild,  if  ye  raise  it, 

He'll  make  ye  slip  out  of  his  light. 
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Though  it  be  his  cailin  that  says  it. 
Oh,  ITlick,  there's  pith  in  your  arm ! 

He  told  me,  that  night,  when  alone, 

HeM  scrape  up  a  trifle  together. 
To  knock  up  a  hut  of  our  own, 

Or  furnisli  a  "  take,"  if  I'd  rather : 
And  ere  he  would  own  to  depart. 

His  Mary,  as  proud  as  a  lady, 
Confessed    she    would    give    him    her 
heart  — 

She  mighty  when  he  had  it  already. 
Oh,  Ulick  's  the  light  of  my  eye ! 

SONG. 

ADDRESSED  TO  "A  TIPPE&ART   MAN." 

Sing  on,  my  Tipperary  bird. 

Nor  care  for  foes  a  feather ; 
Sing  on,  till  every  melting  word 

Has  fused  our  souls  together. 
And  formed  a  bulwark  round  our  isle 

Of  life  and  love  united. 
With  mind  and  might  to  task  and  toil. 

Till  every  wrong  be  righted. 

Nor  think  our  northern  bosoms  cold. 

Nor  that  our  weapons  waver ; 
For  everj'  crag  we  climbed  of  old. 

We've  nerve  as  firm  as  ever; 
And  souls  as  ripe  to  chase  the  game. 

Whatever  track  it  flies  on  ; 
And  fixed  as  is  the  freezing  flame 

That  lights  our  own  horizon. 

For  glowing  heart  and  ready  hand. 

Shall  Antrim  yield  to  no  man  ; 
And  they  who  nobly  meet  a  friend. 

Can  nobly  meet  a  foeman : 
The  cold  in  cloth  are  cold  in  steel, 

Howe'er  the  hand  mav  labor ; 
For  what's  it  but  the  hero's  zeal 

That  wields  the  hero's  sabre  ? 


Then  on  I  my  Tipperary  heart, 

Or  snow  or  blow  the  weather ; 
For  now,  nor  cold,  nor  drove  apart. 

We'll  brave  the  blast  together : 
'Twas  thus  of  old  our  brave  and  bold 

Laid  shoulder  up  to  shoulder, 
When   they  who  sought  to   make    the 
slave 

As  often  made  the  soldier. 

O  deathless  men,  and  deathless  days ! 

To  what  have  tyrants  brought  us? 
'Twere  even  wrong  to  sing  your  praise — 

This   damning  creed  they've  taught 
us: 
But  though  they  teach  or  though  they 
preach. 

Or  though  their  hosts  surround  us, 
The  glory  of  those  djiys  sliall  stretch 

A  burning  rampart  round  us ! 

Till  concord  round  each  bastion  sings. 

The  bloodless  triumph  's  ours ; 
And  freedom's  cloud-dividing  wings 

Begird  the  isle  of  flowers : 
And  now  the  arm,  and  now  the  light 

Of  soul  that  never  varies. 
With  three  hurrahs  for  Antrim's  might, 

And  nine  for  Tipperary 's  I 


ON  AGAIN. 

And  so  the  would-be  storm  is  past. 

And  true  men  have  outlived  it ; 
Can    truth    be    bowed    by   falsehood's 
blast  ? 

They're  slaves  who  e'er  believed  it : 
Let  cravens  crawl  and  adders  hiss, 

And  foes  look  on  delighted  I 
To  one  and  all  our  answer 's  tliis, 

We're  wronged  and  must  be  righted. 
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Then  on  again, 

A  chain  's  a  chain, 
Although  a  king  should  make  it : 

Be  this  our  creed, 

A  slave  indeed 
Is  he  who  dare  not  break  it. 

'Tis  not  in  slander's  poisonous  lips 

To  kill  the  patriot's  ardor ; 
Their   blight   may   reach   the  blossom- 
tips, 
But  not  the  fount  of  verdure  : 
For  he  who  feels  his  country's  dole, 

By  naught  can  be  confounded. 
But  onward  sweeps  his  fearless  soul. 
Though  death  be  walking  round  it. 
Then  on  again, 
A  chain  's  a  chain. 
Although  a  king  should  make  it : 


A  slave,  though  freed. 
Were  he  indeed 
Who  dare  not  try  to  break  it. 

And  while  ye  guard  against  the  shoals 

That  hide  each  past  endeavor, 
Give  freemen's  tongues  to  true  men's 
souls. 
Or  damn  the  terms  for  ever : 
Let  baseness  wander  through  the  dark, 

And  hug  its  own  restriction, 
But  oh !  be  ours  the  guiding  spark 
Produced  by  mental  friction  ! 
Then  on  again, 
A  chain 's  a  chain. 
Although  a  king  should  make  it: 
Be  this  our  creed, 
A  slave  indeed 
Is  lie  who  dare  not  break  it. 
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LOVELY    MARY    DONNELLY. 

Oh,  lovely  Mary  Donnelly,  it's  you  I 

love  the  best ! 
If  fifty  girls  were  round  you  Td  hardly 

see  the  rest. 
Be  what  it  may  the   time  of  day,  the 

place  be  where  it  will. 
Sweet   looks    of   Mary  Donnelly,   they 

bloom  before  me  still. 


Her   eyes   like  mountain  water   that's 

flowing  on  a  rock. 
How  clear  they  are,  how  dark  they  are ! 

and  they  give  me  many  a  shock. 
Red    rowans   warm    in    sunshine    and 

wetted  witli  a  show'r. 
Could  ne'er  express  the  charming   lip 

that  has  me  in  its  pow'r. 

Her  nose  is  straight  and  handsome,  her 

eyebrows  lifted  up. 
Her  chin  is  very  neat   and   pert,  and 

smooth  like  a  china  cup ; 
Her    hair  's   the    brag   of    Ireland,    so 

weighty  and  so  fine, 
It's  rolling  down   upon  her  neck,  and 

gather'd  in  a  twine. 
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The  dance  o'  last  Whit-Monday  night 
exceeded  all  before, 

No  pretty  girl  for  miles  about  was  miss- 
ing from  the  floor ; 

But  Mary  kept  the  belt  of  love,  and  O 
but  she  was  gay  ! 

She  danced  a  jig,  slie  sung  a  song,  that 
took  my  heart  away. 

When  she  stood  up  for  dancing,  her  steps 

were  so  complete. 
The  music  nearly  kill'd  itself  to  listen 

to  her  feet ; 
The   fiddler   moan'd   his   blindness,  he 

heard  her  so  much  praised. 
But  bless'd  his  luck  to  not  be  deaf  when 

once  her  voice  she  raised. 

And  evermore  I'm  whistling  or  lilting 

what  you  sung, 
Your  smile  is  always  in  my  heart,  your 

name  beside  my  tongue ; 
But    you've   as   many   sweethearts    as 

you'd  count  on  both  your  hands, 
.And  for  myself  there's  not  a  thumb  or 

little  finger  stands. 

Oh,  you're  the  flower  o'  womankind  in 

country  or  in  town ; 
The  higher  I  exalt  you  the  lower  I'm 

cast  down. 
If  some  great  lord  should  come  this  way, 

and  see  your  beauty  bright, 
And  you  to  be  his  lady,  Td  own  it  was 

but  right. 


O  might  we  live  together  in  a  lofty  pal- 
ace hall, 

Where  joyful  music  rises,  and  where 
scarlet  curtains  fall ! 

O  might  we  live  together  in  a  cottage 
mean  and  small ; 


With  sods  of  grass  the  only  roof,  and 
mud  the  only  wall ! 

O  lovely  Mary  Donnelly,  your  beauty 's 
my  distress. 

It's  far  too  beauteous  to  be  mine,  but 
I'll  ;iever  wish  it  less. 

The  proudest  place  would  fit  your  face, 
and  I  am  i)oor  and  low ; 

But  blessings  be  about  you,  dear,  wher- 
ever you  may  go  I 


ABBEY  ASAROE. 

Gray,  ijrav  is  Abbey  Asaroe,  bv  Ballv- 

shannon  town. 
It   has   neither  door   nor  window,  the 

walls  are  broken  down  ; 
The  carven  stones  lie  scattered  in  briers 

and  nettlebed ; 
The  only  feet  are  those  that  come  at 

burial  of  the  dead. 
A  little  rocky  rivulet  runs  murmuring 

to  the  tide. 
Singing  a  song  of  ancient  days,  in  sor- 
row, not  in  pride ; 
The   boor-tree  and  the   lightsome    ash 

across  the  portal  grow. 
And   heaven  itself  is  now  the  roof  of 

Abbey  Asaroe. 

It  looks  bevond  the  harbor-stream  to 
Gulbaii  mountain  blue ; 

It  hears  the  voice  of  Erna's  fall,  —  At- 
lantic breakers  too ; 

High  ships  go  sailing  past  it ;  the  sturdy 
clank  of  oars 

Brings  in  the  salmon-boat  to  haul  a  net 
upon  the  shores ; 

And  this  way  to  his  honie-(ueek,  when 
the  summer  day  is  done, 
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Slow  sculls  the  weary  fisliennaii  across 

the  setting  sun ; 
While  green  with  corn  is  Sheegus  Hill, 

his  cottage  white  below ; 

0 

But  gray  at  every  season  is  Abbey  Asa- 
roe. 


There  stood  one  day  a  poor  old  man 
above  its  broken  bridge, 

He  heard  no  running  rivulet,  he  saw  no 
niountain-ridge ; 

He  turn'd  his  back  on  Sheegus  Hill,  and 
viewM  with  misty  sight 

The  abbey-walls,  the  burial-ground  with 
crosses  ghostly  white ; 

Under  a  weary  weight  of  years  he  bow'd 
ui)on  his  staff. 

Perusing  in  the  j)resent  time  the  for- 
mers epita})h ; 

For,  gray  and  wasted  like  the  walls,  a 
figure  full  of  woe, 

Tliis  man  was  of  the  blood  of  them  who 
founded  Asaroe. 


From  Derrv  to  Bundrowas  Tower,  Tir- 

connell  broad  was  theirs; 
Spearmen  and  plunder,  bards  and  wine, 

and  lioly  abbot's  prayers ; 
With    chanting   always    in    the   house, 

which  they  had  builded  high 
To  (iod  and  to  Saint  Bernard, — whereto 

thev  came  to  die. 
At  worst,  no  woikhouse  grave  for  him  ! 

the  ruins  of  his  race 
Shall   rest  among  the   ruin\l  stones  of 

this  their  saintly  place. 
The  fond  old   man   was   weeping,    and 

tremulous  and  slow 
Along  the  rough  and  crooked  lane  he 

crept  from  Asaroe. 


ACROSS  THE  SEA. 

I  walk'd  in  the  lonesome  evening, 

And  who  so  sad  as  I, 
When  I  saw  the  young  men  and  maid- 
ens 
Merrily  ])assing  by. 

To  thee,  my  love,  to  thee  — 
So  fain  would  I  come  to  thee  I 
While  the  ripples  fold  upon  sands  of 
gold, 
As  I  look  across  the  sea. 

I  stretch  out  my  hands ;  who  will  clasp 
them  ? 
I  call,  —  thou  repliest  no  word : 
O  why  should  heart-longing  be  weaker 
Than  the  waving  wings  of  a  bird ! 
To  thee,  my  love,  to  thee  — 
So  fain  would  I  come  to  thee ! 
For  the  tide  's  at  rest  from  east  to  west, 
As  I  look  across  the  sea. 

There's  joy  in  the  hopeful  morning, 
There's  peace  in  the  parting  day, 
There's  sorrow  with  everv  lover 
Whose  true-love  is  far  away. 
To  thee,  my  love,  to  thee  — 
So  fain  would  I  come  to  thee ! 
And  the  water 's  bright  in  a  still  moon- 

ligiit, 

As  I  look  across  the  sea. 


THE  MOWERS. 

Where  mountains  round  a  lovely  dale 

Our  cottage-roof  inclose, 
Come  night  or  morn,  the  hissing  pail 

With  yellow  cream  o'erflows ; 
And  roused  at  break  of  day  from  sleep, 

And  cheerly  trudging  liither, — 
A  scythe-sweej),  and  a  scythe-sweep, 

We  mow  the  grass  together. 
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The  fog  drawn  up  the  mountain  side 

And  scattered  flake  by  flake, 
The  chasm  of  blue  above  grows  wide. 

And  richer  blue  the  lake  ; 
(jay  sunlights  o'er  the  hillocks  creep 

And  join  for  golden  weather, — 
A  scythe-sweep,  and  a  scythe-sweep. 

We  mow  the  dale  together. 

Tlie  good  wife  stirs  at  five,  we  know, 

The  master  soon  comes  round, 
And  many  swaths  must  lie  a-row 

Ere  breakfast  hour  shall  sound ; 
The  clover  and  the  florin  deep, 

Tlie  grass  of  silvery  feather, — 
A  scythe-sweep,  and  a  scythe-sweep. 

We  mow  the  dale  together. 

For  dial,  see,  our  shadows  turn ; 

Low  lies  the  stately  mead ; 
A  scythe,  an  hour-glass,  and  an  urn  — 

All  flesh  is  f/rass^  we  read. 
To-morrow's  sky  may  laugh  or  weep. 

To  Heaven  we  leave  it  whether, — 
A  scythe-sweep,  and  a  scythe-sweej). 

We've  done  our  t^isk  together. 


AMONG  THE  HEATHER. 

One  evening  walking  out,  I  o'ertook  a 
modest  coUeen^'*^ 

When  the  wind  was  blowing  cool,  and 
the  harvest-leaves  were  falling. 

"Is  our  road,  by  chance,  the  same? 
might  we  travel  on  together?" 

*'  C),  I  keep  the  mountain  side  "  (she  re- 
plied), *'  among  the  heather." 

*•"  Your  mountain  air  is  sweet  when  the 
days  are  h)ng  and  sunny. 


When  the  grass  grows  round  the  rocks, 
j  and  the    whinbloom   smells  like 

;  honey ; 

I    But  the  winter  's   coming  fast,  M'ith  its 
foggy,  snowy  weather. 
And  you'll  find   it  bleak  and   chill    on 
your  hill  among  the  heather.'" 

She  praised  her  mountain   home  ;  and 

I'll  praise  it  too,  with  reason. 
For  where  Molly  is,  there's  sunshine  and 

flowers  at  everv  season. 
Be  the  moorland  black  or  white,  does  it 

signify  a  feather. 
Now  I  know   the  way  by  heart,  every 

part,  among  the  heather? 

The  sun  goes  down  in  haste,  and  the 

night  falls  thick  and  stormy : 
Yet  I'd  travel   twenty  miles  with   tlie 

welcome  that's  before  me, 
Singing  hi  for  Eskydun,  in  the  teeth  of 

wind  and  weather ! 
Love  '11  warm  me  as  I  go  through  the 

snow,  among' the  heather. 


*  Colleen,  a  yoiiug  girl. 


A  CHILD'S  SONG. 

RiN(f  —  TiNii  I    1  wish  I  were  a  Prim- 
rose, 
A  bright  yellow   Primrose   blowing  in 
the  spring. 
The  stooping  boughs  above  me. 
Tlie  wandering  bee  to  love  me. 
The  fern  and  moss  to  creep  across. 
And  the  Elm-tree  for  our  king  ! 

Nay  —  stay!     I  wish  I  were  an   Elm- 
tree, 
A     great    lofty    Elm-tree    with    green 
leaves  gay. 
The  winds  would  set  them  dancing. 
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The  sun  and  moonshine  glance  in, 
The  birds  would   house    among  the 
boughs, 
And  sweetly  sing. 

O  —  no  !     I  wish  I  were  a  Robin, 
A   Robin  or  a  little  Wren,  everywhere 
to  go : 
Through  forest,  field,  or  garden, 
And  ask  no  leave  or  i)ardon. 
Till  winter  conies  with  icv  thumbs 
To  ruffle  up  our  wing ! 


Well  — tell!    Where  should  I  fly  to, 
Where  go  to  sleep  in  the  dark  wood  or 
dell? 
Before  a  dav  was  over. 
Home  comes  the  rover 
For  mother's  kiss,  —  sweeter  this 
Than  any  other  thing. 

-  -  -  •<>•- 

THE  MILKMAID. 

O,  WHERE  are  you  going  so  early?  he 

said ; 
(fOod    luck   go   with    you,    my   pretty 

maid : 
To  tell  you  my  mind  I'm  half  afraid. 
But  1  wish  I  were  your  sweetheart. 
When  the  morning  sun  is  shining 

low, 
And  the  cocks  in  every  farm-yard 
crow, 

ril  carrv  vour  ]»ail 

OVr  hill  and  dale. 

And  ril  go  with  you  a-milking. 

Tni  going  a-milking,  sir,  says  she, 
Through  the  dew,  and  across  the  lea ; 
You  ne'er  would  even  yourself  to  me 
Or  take  me  for  vour  sweetheart. 

When  the  morning  sun,  &c. 


Now  give  me  your  milking-stool  awhile. 
To  carry  it  down  to  ydhder  stile ; 
I'm  wishing  every  step  a  mile. 
And  myself  your  only  sweetheart. 

When  the  morning  sun,  &c. 

O,  here 's  the  stile  in  —  under  the  tree. 
And  there 's  the  path  in  the  grass  for  me, 
And  I  thank  you  kindly,  sir,  says  she. 
And  wish  you  a  better  sweetheart. 

When  the  morning  sun,  &c. 

Now  give  me  your  milking-pail,  says  he. 
And  while  we're  going  across  the  lea. 
Pray  reckon  your  master's  cows  to  me, 
Although  I'm  not  your  sweetheart. 

When  the  morning  sun,  &c. 

Two    of   them    red   and   two   of    them 

white. 
Two  of  them  yellow  and  silky  bright ; 
She  told  him  her  master's  cows  aright. 
Though  he  was  not  her  sweetheart. 

When  the  morning  sun,  &c. 

She  sat  and  milked  in  the  morning  sun. 
And  when  her  milking  was  over  and 

done. 
She  found  him  waiting,  all  as  one 
As  if  he  were  her  sweetheart. 

When  the  morning  sun,  &c. 

lie  freely  offer'd  his  heart  and  hand : 
Now  she  has  a  farm  at  her  command. 
And  cows  of  her  own  to  graze  the  land: 
Success  to  all  true  sweethearts. 

When  the  morning  sun  is  shining 

low. 
And  the  cocks  in  every  farm-yard 
crow, 

ril  carry  your  pail 

O'er  hill  and  dale. 

And  rU  go  with  you  a-milking. 
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THE  DIRTY  OLD  MAN. 

In  a  dirty  old  house  lived  a  Dirty  Old 

Man ; 
Soap,  towels,  or  brushes  were  not  in  his 

plan. 
For  forty  long  years,  as  the  neighbors 

declared. 
His  house  never  once  had  been  cleaned 

or  repaired. 

'Twas  a  scandal  and  shame  to  the  busi- 
ness-like street, 

One  terrible  blot  in  a  ledger  so  neat : 

The  shop  full  of  hardware,  but  black  as 
a  hearse. 

And  the  rest  of  the  mansion  a  thousand 
times  worse. 

Outside,  the  old  plaster,  all  spatter  and 

stain. 
Looked  sjiotty  in  sunshine  and  streaky 

in  rain; 
The  window-sills  sprouted  with  mildewy 

grass. 
And  the  panes  from  being  broken  were 

known  to  be  glass. 

On   the  rickety  sign-board  no  learning 

could  spell 
The    merchant  who   sold  or  the  goods 

he\l  to  sell ; 
But  for  house  and  for  man  a  new  title 

took  growth. 
Like  a  fungus  —  the  Dirt  gave  its  name 

to  them  both. 


*Twas  a  Spiders'  Elysium  from  cellar  to 
roof. 

There,  king  of  the  spiders,   the  Dirty 
I  Old  Man 

i    Lives  busy  and  dirty  as  ever  he  can  ; 

With  dirt  on  his  fingers  and  dirt  on  his 
I  face, 

i    For  the  Dirty  Old  Man  thinks  the  dirt 
'  no  disgrace. 

I    From  his  wig  to  his  shoes,  from  his  coat 
j  to  his  shirt. 

His  clothes  are  a  proverb,  a  marvel  of  dirt; 

The  dirt  is  pervading,  unfading,  exceed- 

ing»  — 
Yet  the  Dirty  Old  Man  has  both  learn- 
ing and  breeding. 

Fine  dames  from  their  carriages,  noble 

and  fair, 
Have  entered  his  shop,  less  to  buy  tlian 

to  stare ; 
And  have  afterwards  said,  thougli  the 

dirt  was  so  frightful. 
The   Dirty   Man's  manners  were   truly 

delightful. 

Upstairs  might  they  venture,  in  dirt  and 

in  gloom, 
To  peep  at  the  door  of  the  wonderful 

room. 
Such  stories  are    told    about,  none    of 

them  true  ! 
The  keyhole  itself  has  no  mortal  seen 

through. 


Within  there  were  cari)ets  and  cushions  I  That  room  —  forty  years  since,  folk  set- 

of  dust,  I  tied  and  decked  it ; 

The  wood  was  half  rot  and  the  metal  |  The  luncheon 's  prepared,  and  the  gnests 
half  rust,  are  expected  ;  • 

Old  curtains,  half  cobwebs,  liung  grimly  The  handsome  young  host  he  is  gallant 

aloof ;  I  and  gay, 
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For  his  love  and  her  friends  will  be  with 
him  to-day. 

With  solid  and  dainty  the  table  is  drest, 

The  wine  beams  its  brightest,  the  flow- 
ers bloom  their  best, 

Yet  the  host  need  not  smile,  and*  no 
guests  will  appear. 

For  his  sweetheart  is  dead,  as  he  shortly 
shall  hear. 

Full  forty  vears  since  turned  the  key  in 

that  door, 
'Tis   a   room  deaf  and  dumb  'mid  the 

city's  uproar. 
The  guests,  for  Avliose  joyance  that  table 

was  si)read, 
May   now   enter  as  ghosts,  for  they're 

eyery  one  dead. 
Through    a   chink   in   the  shutter  dim 

lights  come  and  go  ; 
The  seats  are  in  order,  the  dishes  a-row : 
But  the  luncheon  was  Avealth  to  the  rat 

and  the  mouse 
Whose  descendants  haye  long  left  the 

Dirty  Old  House. 

Cup   and  platter  are   masked  in  tluck 

layers  of  dust, 
The  flowers  fallen  to  2)owder,  the  wine 

swathed  in  crust ; 
A  nosegay  was  laid  before  one  special 

chair. 
And  the  faded  blue  ribbon  that  bound 

it  lies  there. 

r 

The  old  man  has  played  out  his  part  in 

the  scene, 
Whereyer  he   n(>w  is  I  hope  he's  more 

clean ; 
Yet  giye  we  a  thought  free  of  scotting  or 

ban 
To   that    Dirty    Old    House    and    that 

Dirty  Old  Man. 


THE    LEPRECAUN,    OR    FAIRY    SHOE- 
MAKER. 

Little  cow-boy,  what  have  you  heard. 
Up  on  the  lonely  rath's  green  mound? 
Only  the  plaintive  yellow-bird 

Singing  in  sultry  fields  around? 
Chary,  chary,  chary,  chee-e  I 
Only  the  grasshopper  and  the  bee  ? 
"  Tip-tap,  rip-rap, 
Tick-a-tack-too  I 
Scarlet  leather,  sewn  together, 

This  will  make  a  shoe. 
Left,  right,  pull  it  tight ; 

Summer  days  are  warm ; 
Underground  in  winter. 
Laughing  at  the  storm  ! " 
Lay  your  ear  close  to  the  hill. 
Do  you  not  catch  the  tiny  clamor. 
Busy  click  of  an  elfin  hammer, 
Voice  of  the  Leprecaun  singing  shrill 
As  he  merrily  plies  his  trade  ? 
He's  a  span 
And  a  quarter  in  height. 
Get  him  in  sight,  hold  him  fast, 
And  you're  a  made 
Man ! 

You  watch  your  cattle  the  summer  day. 
Sup  on  potatoes,  sleej)  in  the  hay ; 
How  should  you  like  to   roll  in  your 

carriage 
And  look  for  a  duchess's  daughter  in 
marriage  ? 
Seize  the  shoemaker,  so  you  may  I 
*'  Big  boots  a  hunting. 
Sandals  in  the  hall. 
White  for  a  wedding-feast, 

And  pink  for  a  ball. 
This  way,  that  way. 

So  we  make  a  shoe, 
Gettinor  rich  every  stitch, 
Ti(*k-tack-t()o  I " 
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Nine  and  ninety  treasure  crocks 

This  keen  miser-fairy  hath, 
Hid  in  mountain,  wood,  and  rocks, 
Ruin  and  round-tower,  cave  and  rath, 
And  where  tlie  cormorants  build ; 
From  times  of  old. 

Guarded  by  him  ; 
Each  of  them  filled 
Full  to  the  brim 
With  gold ! 

I  caught  him  at  work  one  day  myself, 
In  the  castle  ditch  where  the  foxglove 
grows ; 
A  wrinkled,  wizened,  and  bearded  elf. 
Spectacles  stuck  on  the  point  of  his 

nose, 
Silver  buckles  to  his  hose. 
Leather  apron,  shoe  in  his  lap ; 
"  Rip-rap,  tii)-tap. 
Tick-tack-too ! 
A  grig  stepped  upon  my  cap, 

Away  the  moth  flew. 
Buskins  for  a  fairy  prince. 

Brogues  for  his  son  ; 
Pay  me  well,  pay  me  well, 
When  the  job 's  done." 
The  rogue  was  mine  beyond  a  doubt. 
I  stared  at  liim  ;  he  stared  at  me  ! 
**  Servant,  sir !  "     *'  Humph !  "  said  he. 

And  pulled  a  snuflf-box  out. 
He  took  a   long   pinch,   looked    better 
pleased. 
The  queer  little  Leprecaun  ; 
Offered  the  box  with  a  whimsical  grace — 
Pouf !  he  flung  the  dust  in  my  face. 
And,  while  I  sneezed. 
Was  gone  ! 

A  DREAM. 

I  HEAKD  the  dogs  howl   in   the  moon- 
light night. 


Anfl  I  went  to  the  window  to  see  the 

sight ; 
—  All  the  dead  that  ever  I  knew 
Going  one  by  one,  and  two  by  two  ! 

On  they  passed,  and  on  they  passed  ; 
Townsfellows  all,  from  first  to  last ; 
Born  in  the  moonlight  of  the  lane. 
And   quenched    in    the    heavy   shadow 


again 


T 


Schoolmates,    marching    as    v/hen    we 

played 
At  soldiers  once  —  but  now  more  staid: 
Those  were  the  strangest  sights  to  me 
Who    were    drowned,   I   knew,    in   the 

awful  sea ! 

Straight  and  handsome  folk ;  bent  and 

weak  too ; 
And  some  that  I  loved,  and  gasped  to 

speak  to ; 
Some  but  a  day  in  their  churchyard  bed  ; 
And  some  that  I  had  not  known  were 

dead ! 

A  long,  long  crowd  —  where  each  seemed 

lonely. 
And  yet  of  them  all  there  was  one,  one 

only. 
That  raised  a  head  or  looked  my  way : 
She  lingered  a  moment,  but  might  not 

stay  I 

How  long  since  I  saw  that  fair  pale  face  ! 
Ah,  Mother  dear  I  might  I  only  place 
My  head  on  thy  breast,  a  moment  to  rest. 
While  thy  hand  on  my  tearful   clieek 
were  prest  I 

On,  on,  a  moving  bridge  they  made 
Across  the  moon-stream,  from  shade  to 
shade. 
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Young  and  old,  women  and  men ; 
Many  long-forgot,  but  remeraber'd  then ! 

And  first,  there  came  a  bitter  laughter ; 
And  a  sound  of  t^ars,  a  moment  after ; 
And  then,  ...  a  music  so  lofty  and  gay, 
That  every  morning,  day  by  day, 
I  strive  to  recall  it,  if  I  may ! 


"•<>•- 


THE  EVICTION. 

The  hamlet  BallytuUagh,  small  and  old. 

Lay  negligently  cluster'd  in  a  fold 

Of  Tullagh  Hill,  amid  the  crags  and 
moor ; 

A  windy  dwelling-place,  rough,  lone- 
some, poor ; 

So  low  and  weather-stained  the  walls, 
the  thatch 

So  dusk  of  hue,  or  spread  with  mossy 
patch, 

A  stranger  journeying  on  the  distant 
road 

Might  hardly  guess  that  human  hearts 
abode 

In  those  wild  fields,  save  when  a  smoky 
wreath 

Distinguished  from  huge  rocks  above, 
beneath. 

Its  huddled  roofs.  A  lane  goes  up  the 
hill, 

Crossed  at  one  elbow  by  a  crystal  rill, 

Between  the  stepping-stones  gay  trip- 
ping o'er 

In  shallow  brightness  on  its  gravelly 
floor, 

From  crags  above,  with  falls  and  rocky 
urns. 

Through  sward  below  in  deep  deliber- 
ate turns, 

Where  each  fine  evening  brought  the 
boys  to  play 


At  football,  or  with  camuns*  drive  away 
The  whizzing  nat^^  ;t  a  crooked  lane  and 

steep. 
Older  than  broad  highways,  you  find  it 

creep 
Fenced   in   with   stooping    thorn-trees, 

bramble-brakes. 
Tall     edgestones,     gleaming,     gay     as 

spotted  snakes. 
With   gold   and   silver   lichen ;    till    it 

bends 
Between    the    rock-based,    rough-built 

gable  ends. 
To  make  the  street,  if  one  maj-  call  it 

street. 
Where  ducks  and  pigs  in  filthy  forum 

meet; 
A  scrambling,  careless,  tattered  place* 

no  doubt, 
Each  cottage  rude  within  doors  as  with- 
out. 

Though  poor  this  hamlet,  sweet  its 

rustic  days. 
Secluded  from  the  world's  tumultuous 

ways,  — 
When   famiue   times    and   fever   times 

went  by. 
If  crops  were  good,  provisions  not  too 

high ; 
And  well  it  mingled  with  the  varying 

sound 
Of  birds    and    rills    and    breezy  waste 

around. 
Its  hum  of  housewife's  wheel,  or  farm- 
cock's  crow. 
Or  whetted  scythe,  or  cattle's  evening 

low. 
Or  high-pitched   voice  of  little  girl  or 

boy, 


*  Crooked  sticks. 


t  A  wooden  ball. 
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The  sturdy  ineii  at  work  with  spade 
and  loy ; 

The  clothes  spread  out  along  the  slop- 
ing hedge, 

The  tethered  goat  upon  the  rock's  green 
ledge, 

The  game,  or  quiet  pipe,  when  toil  was 
done, 

The  colleens  at  their  broidery  in  the 
sun, 

Or  washed  and  beetled  by  the  shallow 
brook, 

Or  singing  ballads  round  the  chimney- 
nook,  — 

For  daily  life's  material  good  enough 

Such  trivial  incidents  and  homely  stuff. 

And  here,  too,  could  those  miracles  be- 
fall 

Of  wedding,  new-born  Iwibe,  and  fu- 
neral. 

Each  natural  feeling,  every  fancy  rise. 

Touch  common  earth  and  soar  to  mys- 
tic skies.  • 

Gaze  upon  Oona  of  the  milk-white 
hair, 

With  burden  of  a  century  to  bear ; 

The  wonders  and  enchanting  hopes  of 
youth. 

The  toils  of  life  and  disapi)ointing  truth, 

Delights  and  cares  that  wives  and  moth- 
ers know. 

The  turns  of  wisdom,  folly,  joy,  and 
woe. 

The  gradual  change  of  all  things  year 
bv  year, 

While  she  to  one  Cireat  Doorway  still 
draws  near, — 

All  good  and  ill  from  childhood  to  old 
age 

For  her  have  move<l  c»u  this  j)oor  nar- 
row stage. 


A  cottage  built;  farm  shifting  hands; 
big  thorn 

By  midnight  tempest  from  its  place  up- 
torn  ; 

The  Church's  rites,  the  stations  and  the 
priest^s ; 

Wakes,  dances,  faction-fights,  and  wed- 
ding-feasts ; 

Good,  honest  neighbors ;  ruffians,  crafty 
rogues ; 

The  wild  youth  limping  back  without 
liis  brogues ; 

The  moneyed  man  returning  from  the 
West, 

With  beard,  and  golden  watch-chains  on 
his  breast ; 

He  that  enlisted;  she  that  went  astray; 

Landlords  and  agents  of  a  former  day ; 

The  time  of  raging  floods ;  the  twelve 
weeks'  frost ; 

Dear  summers,  and  how  much  their  oat- 
meal cost ; 

The  Tullagh  baby-daughters,  baby-sons, 

Grown  up,  grown  gray ;  a  crowd  of 
buried  ones :  — 

Tliese  little  bygones  Oona  would  recall 

In  deep-voiced  Gaelic,  —  faltering  now 
they  fall. 

Or  on  her  faint  lips  murmur  unaware ; 

And  many  a  time  she  lifts  her  eyes  in 
prayer. 

And  many  an  hour  her  placid  si)irit 
seems 

Content  as  infant  smiling  through  its 
dreams. 

In  solemn  trance  of  body  and  of  mind. 

As  though,  its  business  with  the  world 
resigned. 

The  soul,  withdrawn  into  a  central 
calm, 

Lay  hushed,  in  foretaste  of  immortal 
balm. 
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That  face,  now  seen  but  seldom,  no  one 

saw 
Without  a  touch  of  tenderness  and  awe; 
And  every  tongue  around  her  feared  to 

tell 
Tlie   great  misfortune  worse   than  yet 

befell 
In  all  her  length  of  journey.  —  VViien 

they  tried 
To    move  her,  "Would  they  take  her 

life?"  she  cried; 
At  which    it    rested,  hap  what  happen 

might, 
And  scarcely  one,  in  truth,  prepared  for 

fliglit. 
Contempt  of  prudence,  anger  and  de- 


SU.I"* 


And    vis   inertice^   kept    them    as    they 

were. 
"  God  and   the  world  will  see  it," —  so 

they  said,  — 
"Let  all    the  wrong  be   on  the   doer's 

head ! " 

In    early  morning  twilight,  raw  and 

chill, 
Damp   vapors  brooding  on   the  barren 

hill. 
Through  miles  of  mire,  in  steady,  grave 

array, 
Threescore    well-armed    police    pursue 

their  way  ; 
Each    tall    and    bearded     man     a    rifle 

swings, 
And    under  each  great-coat  a  bayonet 

clings ; 
The  sheriiT  on  his  sturdv  cob  astride 
Talks  with  the  Chief,  who  marclies  by 

their  side, 
And,  creeping  on  behind  them,  Paudeen 

Dhu 
Pretends  his  needful  dutv  much  to  rue. 


Six  big-boned  laborers,  clad  in  common 

frieze. 
Walk  in  their  midst,  the  sheriflTs  stanch 

allies ; 
Six  crowbar  men  from  distant  county 

brought,  — 
Orange  and  glorying  in  their  work;^  'tis 

thought, 
But  wrongly,  —  churls  of  Catholics  are 

thev, 
And  merely  hired  at  half-a-crown  a  day. 

The  hamlet  clustering  on  its  hill  is 

seen, 
A  score  of  petty  homesteads,  dark  and 

mean ; 
Poor  always,  not  despairing  until  now ; 
Long   used,  as  well  as  poverty  knows 

how 
With  life's  oppressive  trifles  to  contend, 
This   day  will  bring  its  history  to  an 

end. 
Moveless  and  grim  against  the  cottage 

walls 
Lean  a  few  silent  men  ;    but  some  one 

calls 
Far  off;  and  then  a  child  "without  a 

stitch  " 
Runs  out  of  doors,  flies  back  with  pierc- 
ing screech, 
And  soon  from  house  to  house  is  heard 

the  cry 
Of  female    sorrow   swelling    loud    and 

high. 
Which  makes  the  men   blaspheme    be- 
tween their  teeth. 
Meanwhile  o'er  fence  and  watery  field 

beneath,  ^ 

The  little  army  moves  through  drizzling 

rain  ; 
A  "Crowbar"  leads  the  sheriff's  nag; 

the  lane 
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Is   entered,    and    their    plashing   hoofs 

draw  near ; 
One  instant,  outcry  liolds  its  breath  to 

liear ; 
*"  Halt ! "    at    the  doors    they   form    in 

double  line, 
And  ranks  of  polished  rifles  wetly  shine. 

The  sheriff  *s  pained,  but  "  Duty  must 

be  done  I " 
Exhorts  to  quiet  and  the  work 's  begun. 
The  strong   stand  ready ;    now  appear 

the  rest, 
Girl,   matron,   grandsire,  baby   on   the 

breast. 
And  Rosy's  thin  face  on  a  pallet  borne ; 
A  niotlev  concourse,  feeble  and  forlorn. 
One  old  man,  tears  upon  his  wrinkled 

cheek. 
Stands  trembling  on  a  threshold,  tries  to 

speak. 
But  in  defect  of  any  word  for  this. 
Mutely    uj)on    the    door-post    prints   a 

kiss. 
Then  passes  out,  forever.     Through  the 

crowd 
The    children  run   bewildered,  wailing 

loud ; 
At  various  j)oints  the  men  combine  their 

aid  ; 
And  last  of  all  is  Oona  forth  conveyed. 
Reclined    in     her   accustomed   strawen 

chair, 
Her  aged  eyelids  closed,  her  thick  white 

hair 
Escaping  fi'om  her  cap;    she  feels  the 

chill. 
Looks  round  and  murmurs,  then  again 

is  still. 

Now   bring    tlie    remnants    of    each 
household  iire, 


On   the  wet  ground  the  hissing    coals 

expire. 
And  Paudeen  Dhu  with  meeklv  dismal 

ft' 

face 
Receives  the  full  possession  of  the  place. 

Whereon  the  sheriff:  "We  have  legal 

hold. 
Return  to  shelter  with  the  sick  and  old. 
Time    shall  be    given ;    and    there   are 

carts  below 
If  any  to  the  workhouse  choose  to  go." 
A  young  man  makes  him  answer,  grave 

and  clear : 
"  We're  thankful  to  vou,  but  there's  no 

one  here 
Goin'  back  into  them  houses ;  do  your 

part. 
Nor  we  won't  trouble  Pigot's  hoi^se  and 

cart." 
At  which  name,  rushing  into  the  open 

space, 
A  woman  flings  her  hood  from   off  her 

face. 
Falls  on  her  knees  upon  the  miry  ground, 
Lifts  hands  and  eves  and  voice  of  thrill- 

ing  sound:  — 
'^Vengeance  of  God  Almighty  fall   on 

you, 
James  Pigot  I  may  the  poor  man's  curse 

pursue. 
The  widow's  and  the  orphan's   curse,  I 

pray, 
Hang  heavy  round  you  at  your  dying 

dav!" 
Breathless  and  fixed  one  moment  stands 

the  crowd 
To  hear  this  malediction  fierce  and  loud. 

Meanwhile  (our  neighbor  Neal  is  busy 
there ) 
On  steady  poles  he  lifted  Ooiia's  cliair. 
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Well  heaped  with  borrowed  mantles ; 
gently  bear 

The  sick  girl  in  her  litter,  bed  and  all ; 

Whilst  others  hug  the  children  weak 
and  small, 

In  careful  arms,  or  hoist  them  pick-a- 
back ; 

And  'midst  the  unrelenting  clink  and 
thwack 

Of^iron  bar  and  stone,  let  creep  away 

The  sad  i)rocession   from  that  hillside 

Through  the  slow-falling  rain.     In  three 

hours  more 
You'll    find    where    Ballytullagh   stood 

before. 
Mere  shattered  walls,  and  doors  with 

useless  latch. 
And  firesides  buried  under  fallen  thatch. 


-•o^ 


THE   GIRL'S  LAMENTATION. 

With  grief  and  mourning  I  sit  to  spin ; 

My  love  passed  by,  and  he  didn't  come 
in; 

He  passes  by  me,  both  day  and  night, 

And  he  carries  oflf  my  poor  heart's  de- 
light. 

There  is  a  tavern  in  yonder  town. 

My  love  goes  there  and   he  spends    a 

crown  ; 
He  takes  a  strange  girl  uj)on  liis  knee, 
And  never  more  gives  a  thought  of  me. 

Says   he,  "We'll   wed   without  loss    of 

time, 
And  sure  our  love's  ])ut  a  little  crime;" 
My    apron -string    now    it  's    wearing 

short. 
And  my  love  he  seeks   other  girls   to 

court. 


Oh,  with  him  I'd  go  if  I  had  my  will, 
I'd  follow  him  barefoot  o'er  rock  and 

hill; 
I'd  never  once  speak  of  all  my  grief 
If  he'd  give  me  a  smile  for  my  heart's 

relief. 

In  our  wee  garden  the  rose  unfolds. 
With  bachelor's-buttons  and  marigolds ; 
I'll  tie  no  posies  for  dance  or  fair, 
A  willow  twig  is  for  me  to  wear. 

For  a  maid  again  I  can  never  be. 
Till  the  red  rose  blooms  on  the  willow- 
tree. 
Of  such  a  trouble  I  heard  them  tell, 
And  now  I  know  what  it  means   full 
well. 

As  through  the  long  lonesome  night  I 

lie, 
rd    give    the   world    if    I   might    but 

cry ; 
But  I  mustn't  moan  there,  or  raise  mv 

voice. 
And  the  tears  run  down  without  any 

noise. 

And  what,   oh,  what  will    my  mother 

say? 
She'll   wish   her   daughter   was  in  the 

clay. 
My  father  will  curse  me  to  my  face ; 
The  neighbors  will  know  of  my  black 

disgrace. 

My   sister's    buried    three   years  come 

Lent ; 
But  sure  we  made  far  too  much  lament. 
Beside    her    grave     they     still    say    a 

prayer,  — 
I  wish  to  God  it  was  I  was  there. 
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The  Candlemas  crosses  hang  near  my 

bed; 
To   look   on    them    puts  me    much    in 

dread ; 
They  mark  the  good  time  that's  gone 

and  past; 
It's  like  this  year's  one  will   prove  the 

last. 

The  oldest  cross  it's  a  dusty  brown, 
But  the  winter  winds  didn't  shake  it 

down ; 
The    newest    cross     keeps     the     color 

bright,  — 
When  the  straw  was  reaping,  my  heart 

was  light.* 

The   reapers   rose    with   the    blink    of 

morn, 
And  gayly  stooked  up  the  yellow  corn, 
To  call  them  home  to  the  field  I'd  run. 
Through  the   blowing  breeze   and  the 

summer  sun. 

When  the  straw  was  weaving  my  heart 
was  glad. 

For  neither  sin  nor  shame  I  had, 

In  the  barn  where  oat-chaff  was  flying 
round, 

And  the  thumping  fluils  made  a  pleas- 
ant sound. 


*  In  some  parts  of  Ireland  it  is  a  custom  to  weave  a  cross 
of  straw  at  CaDdlemas,  and  to  hang  it  over  a  bed. 


Now  summer  or  winter  to  me  it's  one ; 
But  oh  for  a  day  like  the  time  that's 

gone  I 
I'd  little  care  was  it  storm  or  shine, 
If  I  had  but  peace  in  this  heart  of  mine. 

O,  light  and  false  is  a  young  man's  kiss. 
And   a   foolish  girl  gives  her  soul  for 

this. 
O,  light  and  short  is  the  young  man's 

blame. 
And  a  helpless  girl  has  the  grief  and 

shame. 

To  the  river-bank  once  I  thought  to  go. 
And  cast  mvself  in  the  stream  below  ; 
I  thought  'twould  carry  us  far  out  to 

sea. 
Where  theyM  never  find  my  poor  babe 

and  me. 

Sweet   Lord,  forgive    me    that   wicked 

mind  I 
You  know  I  used  to  be  well  inclined. 
O,  take  compassion  upon  my  state. 
Because  my  trouble  is  so  very  great ! 

My  head  turns  round  with  the  spinning- 
wheel. 

And  a  heavy  cloud  at  mv  eves  I  feel; 

But  the  worst  of  all  is  at  my  heart's 
core, 

For  my  innocent  davs  will  come  back 
no  more. 


ADIEU   TO    BALLYSHANNON. 


Adieu  to  Ballyshannon,  where  I  was  bred  and  born ; 
Go  where  I  may,  I'll  think  of  you,  as  sure  as  night  and  morn; 
The  kindly  spot,  the  friendly  town,  where  every  one  is  known. 
And  not  a  face  in  all  the  place  but  partly  seems  my  own. 


BALLY5HANN0N 
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There's  not  a  house  or  window,  there's  not  a  field  or  hill, 

But  east  or  west,  in  foreign  lands,  I'll  recollect  them  still. 

I  leave  my  warm  heart  with  you,  though  my  back  I'm  forced  to  turn» 

So  adieu  to  Ballyshannon,  and  the  winding  banks  of  Erne ! 

No  more  on  pleasant  evenings  we'll  saunter  down  the  Mall, 

When  the  trout  is  rising  to  the  fly,  the  salmon  to  the  fall : 

The  boat  comes  straining  on  her  net,  and  heavily  she  creeps. 

Cast  off !  cast  off!  —  she  feels  the  oars,  and  to  her  berth  she  sweeps ; 

Now  stem  and  stern  keep  bawling,  and  gathering  up  the  clue, 

Till  a  silver  wave  of  salmon  rolls  in  among  the  crew,  — 

Then  they  may  sit,  and  have  their  joke,  and  set  their  pipes  to  burn;  — 

Adieu  to  Ballyshannon,  and  the  winding  banks  of  Erne ! 

The  music  of  the  waterfall,  the  mirror  of  the  tide, 
When  all  the  green-hill'd  harbor  is  full  from  side  to  side  — 
From  Portnasun  to  BuUiebawns,  and  round  the  Abbey  Bay, 
From  the  little  rocky  island  to  Coolnargit  sandhills  gray,    . 
While  far  upon  the  southern  line,  to  guard  it  like  a  wall. 
The  Leitrim  mountains  clothed  in  blue,  gaze  calmly  over  all ; 
And  watch  the  ship  sail  up  or  down,  the  red  flag  at  her  stern ;  — 
Adieu  to  these,  adieu  to  all  the  winding  banks  of  Erne ! 

Farewell  to  you,  Kildoney  lads,  and  them  that  pull  an  oar ; 

A  lug-sail  set,  or  haul  a  net,  from  the  Point  to  Mullaghmore ; 

From  Killybegs  to  Carrigan,  with  its  ocean  mountain  steep. 

Six  hundred  yards  in  air  aloft,  six  hundred  in  the  deep  : 

From  Dooran  to  the  Fairy  Bridge,  and  round  by  Tullen  strand. 

Level  and  long,  and  white  with  waves,  where  gull  and  curlew  stand;  — 

Head  out  to  sea,  when  on  your  lee  the  breakers  you  discern. 

Adieu  to  all  the  billowy  coast,  and  winding  banks  of  Erne  I 

Farewell,  Coolmore,  —  Bundoran  !  and  your  summer  crowds  that  run 
From  inland  homes  to  see  with  joy  tli'  Atlantic-setting  sun; 
To  breathe  the  buoyant  salted  air,  and  sport  among  the  waves ; 
To  gather  shells  on  sandy  beach,  and  tempt  the  gloomy  caves : 
To  watch  the  flowing,  ebbing  tide,  the  boats,  the  crabs,  the  fish : 
Young  men  and  maids  to  meet  and  smile,  and  form  a  tender  wish; 
The  sick  and  old  in  search  of  health,  for  all  things  have  their  turn,, 
And  I  must  quit  my  native  shore,  and  the  winding  banks  of  Erne  I 

Farewell  to  every  white  cascade,  from  the  harbor  to  Belleek, 
And  every  pool  wliere  fins  may  rest,  and  ivy-shaded  creek ; 
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The  sloping  fields,  the  lofty  rocks,  where  ash  and  holly  grow ; 

The  one  split  yew-tree  gazing  on  the  curving  flood  below ; 

The  Lough  that  winds  through  islands,  under  Turaw  Mountain  green ; 

The  Castle  Caldwell's  stretching  woods,  with  tranquil  bays  between ; 

And  Breesie  Hill,  and  many  a  pond  among  the  heath  and  fern, 

For  I  must  say  adieu  —  adieu  to  the  winding  banks  of  Erne ! 

The  thrush  will  call  through  Camlin  groves  the  live-long  summer  day, 
The  water  run  by  mossy  cliff,  and  bank  with  wild-flowers  gay : 
The  girls  will  bring  their  work,  and  sing  beneath  a  twisted  thorn, 
Or  stray  with  sweethearts  down  the  path  among  the  growing  corn: 
Along  the  river-side  they  go,  where  I  had  often  been ;  — 
Oh !  never  shall  I  see  again  the  days  that  I  have  seen, 
A  thousand  chances  are  to  one  I  never  may  return,  — 
Adieu  to  Ballyshannon,  and  the  winding  banks  of  Erne ! 

Now  measure  from  the  Commons  down  to  each  end  of  the  Purt, 

From  the  Red  Barn  to  the  Abbey,  I  wish  no  one  any  hurt ; 

Search  through  the  streets,  and  down  the  JMall,  and  cmt  to  Portnasun, 

If  any  foes  of  mine  be  there,  I  pardon  every  one. 

I  hope  that  man  and  woman  kind  will  do  the  same  by  me. 

For  my  heart  is  sore  and  heavy  at  voyaging  the  sea ; 

My  loving  friends  I'll  bear  in  mind,  and  often  fondly  turn. 

To  think  of  Ballyshannon,  and  the  winding  banks  of  Erne ! 

Adieu  to  evening  dances,  when  merry  neighbors  meet. 

And  the  fiddle  says  to  boys  and  girls,  ''  Get  up  and  shake  your  feet ; " 

To  Shanachus  and  wise  old  talk  of  Erin's  days  gone  by,  — 

Who  trenched  the  rath  on  such  a  hill,  and  where  the  bones  may  lie 

Of  saint,  or  king,  or  warrior  chief;  with  tales  of  fairy  power, 

And  tender  ditties  sweetly  sung,  to  pass  the  twilight  hour ; 

The  mournful  song  of  exile  is  now  for  me  to  lejirn ; 

Adieu,  my  dear  companions  on  the  winding  banks  of  Erne ! 

If  ever  I'm  a  moneyed  man,  I  mean,  please  God,  to  cast 

^My  golden  anchor  in  the  place  where  youthful  years  were  passed. 

Though  heads  that  now  are  black  and  brown  must  meanwhile  gather  gray ; 

New  faces  rise  by  every  hearth,  and  old  ones  drop  away. 

Yet  dearer  still  that  Irish  hill  than  all  the  world  beside  — 

It's  home,  sweet  home,  where'er  I  roam,  through  lands  and  waters  wide ; 

And,  if  the  Lord  allows  me,  I  surely  will  return 

To  my  native  Ballyshannon,  and  the  winding  banks  of  Erne. 


ROSA  MULHOLLAND. 
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[Miss  Rosa  Mulholland  wa?  bom  at  Belfast,  and  is 
the  daughter  of  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Mulholland  of  that 
city.  After  her  father's  death  she  spent  several 
years  in  a  mountainous  part  of  the  west  of  Ireland, 
and  the  picturesque  scenery  and  primitive  people  by 
whom  she  was  surrounded  doubtless  did  a  good  deal 
towards  developing  literary  longings.  Miss  Mul- 
holland has  written  '*  Dunmara,"  "  Eldergowan/' 
"The  Little  Flower  Seekers,"  "  Prince  and  Saviour," 
"The  First  Christmas  for  our  Dear  Little  Ones," 
"  Puck  and  Blossom,"  "  Five  Little  Farmers,"  "Va- 
grant Verses,"  and  a  large  number  of  short  stories 
and  poems  in  All  the  Year  Round  and  other  maga- 
zines.]   

FAILURE. 

The  Lord,  who  fashioned  my  hands  for 
working, 
Set  me  a  task,  and  it  is  not  done  ; 
I  tried  and  tried  since  the  early  morn- 

And   now    to  westward    sinketh    the 
sun  ! 

Noble  the  task  that  was  kindly  given 
To  one  so  little  and  weak  as  I  — 

Somehow    my    strength    could     never 
grasp  it, 
Never,  as  days  and  years  went  bv. 

V  «.  •  ., 

Others  around  me,  cheerfully  toiling, 
Showed  me  their  work  as  they  jiassed 
away : 

Filled  were  their  hands  to  overilowing, 
Proud  were  tlicir  hearts,  and  glad  and 

Laden  with  harvest  s])oils  thev  entered 
In  at  the  golden  gate  of  tlieir  rest; 

Laid    their   sheaves  at  the  feet  of   the 
Master, 
Found  their  phices  among  the  blest. 


Happy  be  they  who  strove  to  help  me, 
Failing  ever  in  spite  of  their  aid  I 

Fain  would  their  love  have  borne  me 
onward, 
But  I  was  unready  and  sore  afraid. 

Now  I  know  my  task  will  never  be  fin- 
ished. 

And  wlien  the  Master  calleth  my  name 
The  Voice  will  find  me  still  at  my  labor, 

Weeping  beside  it  in  weary  shame. 

With  empty  hands  I  shall  rise  to  meet 
Him, 
And,  when  He  looks  for  the  fruits  of 
years. 
Nothing  have  I  to  lay  before  Him 
But  broken  efforts  and  bitter  tears. 

Yet  when  He  calls  I  fain  would  hasten — 

Mine  eyes  are  dim  and  their  light  is 

gone ; 

And  I  am  as  weary  as  though  I  carried 

A   burthen   of   beautiful   work   well 

done. 

I  will  fold  my  empty  hands  on  my  bosom, 
Meekly  thus  in  the  shape  of  His  Cross ; 

And  the  Lord  who  made  them  frail  and 
feeble 
Maybe  will  pity  their  strife  and  loss. 


SISTER  MARY  OF  THE  LOVE  OF  GOD. 

This  is  the  convent  where  they  tend 
the  sick, 
Comfort  the  dying,  make  the  ailing 
strong ; 
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C.-overed,  vou  see,  with  ivv,  verv  thick ; 
Huuiit  of  the  birds,  alive  with  bloom 
and  song. 

The  happy  sick  are  smiling  in  their  beds, 
The  happy  sisters  flitting  to  and  fro  ; 

Ah,  blessings  on  the  wise    and  gentle 
heads 
That  planned  this   place  a  hundred 


years  ago 


? 


To  build  the  walls  a  woman  crossed  the 
sea, 
Travelled  with  tender  feet  a  weary 
road. 
I'll  tell  you  now  the  little  history 
Of  Sister  Mary  of  the  Love  of  God. 

A  lovely  maiden  of  a  high  estate, 

She  danced  away  her  days  in  careless 
glee ; 
A  bird   beside   her  window  came   and 
sate. 
And  piped  and  sang,  "  The  Lord  has 
need  of  thee  !  " 

Deep  in  the  night,  when  everything  was 
still. 
The  restless  dance,  the  music's  merry 
clang. 
That  bird  would  i)erch  upon  the  win- 
dow-sill : 
*'2%t;  Lord  hath  need  of  thee^"^  it  piped 
and  sang. 

She    rose    and    fled    her     chamber    in 
affright. 
And  roused  with  eager  call  the  min- 
strel gray : 
"The  birds  are  singing  strange  things 
in  the  night ; 
Tune    me,    O    minstrel,    something 
blithe  and  gay  I  " 


The  minstrel  struck  his  harp  with  ready 
I  power ; 

The  laughing  echoes  wakened  merrily : 
The  lady  turned  as  white  as  lily-flower — 
The   music   trilled,    "  The  Lord   has 
need  of  thee  .'" 

Her   guests  came  round  her,  and  her 
ball-room  blazed, 
While  lively  footsteps  on  the    floor 
did  beat : 
The   lady   led   the    dance    with    looks 
amazed  — 
"  The  Lord  doth  need  thee  !  "  said  the 
dancers'  feet. 

The  feast  was  spread,  and  flowed  the 
rarest  wine 
In  golden  goblets  clinking  round  the 
board  : 
The  flashing  cups  from  hand  to   hand 
did  shine, 
And  rang  and  chimed,  "  G^o,  {jive  thee 
to  the  tord  !  " 

Within  her  chamber  long  the  hidy  sate. 

Then   raised  her  downicast  face,  all 

pale  and  sweet : 

"  There  is  a  beggar  lying  at  the  gate  — 

Go,  bring  him   in,  that  I  may  wash 

his  feet." 

They  looked  upon   her  robes  of   satin 
sheen. 
They  looked  upon  her  eyes  so  strange 
and  glad ; 
They   whispered,    "She    is   not  as  she 
hath  been ; " 
Her  damsels  wept,  ''Our  lady  hath 
gone  mad ! " 

But  in  the  night  she  stole  away  alone. 
Then    sang    the    minstrels    many    a 
mournful  rhyme. 
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Till   senile    forgot    her    as    one    never 
known, 
And   otliers   said,    "She   hath    some 
heavy  crime." 

Ah  me,  it  is  a  hundred  years  ago  I  — 
This   ivy  6n  the  walls  is  thick,  you 


ee ; 


The  world  would  laugh  if  I  should  tell 
it  so 
Of  Sister  Mary's  little  liistory. 

Another  dances  in  her  shoes  to-day ; 
One  wears  that  gem  of  hers,  another 
this ; 
But  she  is  happy  and  the  poor  are  gay. 
The  sick  are  smiling  and  the  dead  in 
bliss  I 


EMMET'S  LOVE. 

[lament   of  SARAH  CURRAN.] 

In  yon  green  garden,  sweet  with  haw- 
thorn-breath. 

Knee-deep  in  flowers  we  talked  of  love 
and  faith, 

0  year-dead    Love,  and,  smiling,   you 

and  I, 
We  did  not  think  of  death. 

The  crimson  rose,  with  raindrops  'neath 
its  hood, 

1  plucked  for  you  reeked  not  witli  tears 

of  blood. 
Like   these   I  gatlier  now ;  we  did  not 
sigh 
When  past  us  from  the  wood 

The  night-owl  whirred,  as  silver-san- 
dalled Eve, 

With  floating  veils  around  her,  'gan  to 
weave 


Sad  spells  across  the  grass,  and  at  our 
ears 
Made  the  young  pigeons  grieve. 

We   had  no  sorrow;    all  that  life  we 

knew 
Was  like  our  summer  walk  'neath  skies 

as  blue 
As  violet-drifts,  and  we  could  see  our 

years 
Before  us  in  the  dew, 

Like  miles  of  hawthorn  bloom  the  lanes 

along, 
That  slant  toward  purple  rain-mists  out 

among 
The  sunlit  hills,  while  all  the  perfumed 

air 
Is  sweet  with  thrushes'  song. 

I  had  no  fear  save  that  some   nobler 

eves 
Might  win  my  love  from  me,  so  little 

wise. 
So  weak  and  small,  although  you  called 

me  fair 
With  love  that  glorifies. 

And  I  was  jealous  once.     'Twas  thus  it 
came : 

I   heard  you  say  some  other  woman's 
name 

I  knew  not,  and  my  wits  were  all  un- 
done, 
.    My  heart  was  in  a  flame. 

Till   out   you   laughed,   such   laughter 

good,  and  cried, 
"  The  land,  my  love  I    Are  you  or  she 

my  bride  ? 
No  other  rival  have  you  but  this  one, 
Erin,  the  queen  sad-eyed ! " 
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And  then  you  told  me,  for  I  had  not 

known, 
Pent  in  this  garden,  how  tlie  hmd  made 

moan, 
The  lovely  flower-faced  land  that  gave 

us  life, 
A  queen  without  a  throne  — 

A  beggar  queen,  with  bare  feet  in  the 

snows. 
No  crown  upon  her  head,  and  no  sweet 

rose 
Within    her    breast,   with    soft    hands 
'     scarred  from  strife. 
Who  weepeth  Jis  she  goes, 

A  vagrant  'mid  tlie  kings  and  ([ueens  of 

time, 
Yet  ever  lovely  in  the  gracious  prime 
Of  beauty  nourished  by  lier  children's 

love; 
Though  monarchs  fall  and  climb. 

Still  lives  she  'mid  the  bramble  and  the 

thorn. 
Her  fair  face  lifted  to  eternal  morn, 
While  nest  with  her  the   lark  and  the 

pale  dove 
In  the  shamrock  grass  unshorn. 

Weeping  I  heard,  and  cried,  your  heart, 

1  knew. 
Was  Erin's  more  than  mine.     Love,  it 

was  true. 
For  her  you  died,  and  where  so  cold  you 

lie. 
Under  the  shamrock  dew, 

I    am    forgot,    and    she    is    mourning 

still. 
But  then  you  chid  me,  telling  many  an 

ill 


Her  children  bore,  like  savage  beasts  at 
bay 
In  hunted  wood  and  hill. 

While  all  the  thick-draped,  wide-armed, 
friendly  trees 
I    That  hid  their  woes  were  fired  against 
the  breeze. 
And  near  the  mounds  of  flame  the  slave- 
ship  lay 
Fast-bound  for  foreign  seas  : 

How  in  the  mountain   cave   the  priest 

was  snared. 
The  law-breaker  who  death  and  torture 

dared 
With  Christ's  red  wine-cup  in  his  oh- 

stinate  hand. 
And  crucifix  all  bared : 

How   you   yourself,    beneath   the    sick 

moon's  beam, 
Had   heard  strange  flutter! ngs  and  an 

eagle's  scream. 
And  seen,  a  rood  across  the  haunted  land. 
As  in  a  horrid  dream, 

The   dead  Franciscan,  in  his    monkish 

gown. 
His  cord  of  poverty  and  shaven  crown, 
Swing   from  the  bough,  and  with    the 

irreverent  winds, 
(lO  wavering  up  and  down. 

I  had  not  known,  here  in  tliis  garden 
green, 
I    Walled  high  with  ])oplars  and  the  tall 
'  beech  screen 

Of  hedges,  where  the  white  tlie  red  rose 
binds. 
Such  things  had  ever  been. 
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My  days  had  been  so  fair,  so  tranquil 

sweet, 
Until  you  came  and  made  the  world's 

heart  beat 
For  me,  and  'twixt  the  fluttering  of  the 

flowers 
Showed  me  the  yellowing  wheat, 

Love's  harvest  growing,  our  life's  sus- 
tenance, 

Out  in   the    02)en   where   the   shadows 
dance, 

Dropped  from   the   hill-tops   with    the 
slanting  sliowers, 
Down-driven  by  many  a  lance, 

And  glittering  spear  of  sunshine.     Our 

birthriglit 
That  field  of  golden  grain  and  waving 

light, 

And  flame  of  poppies  cooled  with  stead- 
fast blue 
Of  meeker  blossoms  bright. 

I  had  not  known,  nor  yet  full  knowl- 
edge came. 

Until  your  sudden  sword  leaped  out  in 
flame 

Of   hate   for    tyranny,    and  struck  the 
Untrue 
That  willed  your  death  of  shame, 

On  that  red  day  that  drained  my  world 

of  tears : 
A  dry  old  world,  unknowing  hopes  or 

fears. 
That  weeps  no  inure,  but  only  groans 

and  turns 
The  wheel  of  its  slow  years ; 

Asking  for  you  with  eyes  that  strain, 
and  stare. 


And  will  not  close,  though  seeing  you 

nowhere. 
While    every  floweret   for   a   raindrop 

burns 
Under  a  mad  sun's  glare ; 

Save  when  the  tender  night  will  some- 
times have 

A    drop   of   dew   for   your    unhonored 
grave. 

In    that   green  gloom   unnamed  where 
she,  your  queen. 
Hides  all  her  vanquished  brave, 

Erin,   the   queen   who  won    you.      She 

'    hath  yet 
Full  many  a  love  will  woo  her  to  forget; 
She  lies  not  prone  upon   one   spot   of 
green. 

Seeking  with  dews  to  wet, 

With  dews  of  grass  to  wet  her  wither- 
ing eyes ; 

Sweet  tears  as  ever  'neath  her  fair  lids 
rise, 

To  float  her  smiles  along  the  coming 
years 
Toward  new  love's  sympathies. 

She  might  have  left  me  you ;   O  year- 
dead  Love, 
It  is  not  she  who  craves  you  from  above. 
And  from  below,  with  eyes  that  have  no 
tears. 
And  vcace  like  that  wood-dove 

That  ever  moans,  moans,  moans,  and  has 

no  word 
To  tell  her  pain,  —  not  Erin,  whom  your 

sword 
Leaped   for,  —  not    she    6i   whom    you 

dreamed, 
And  with  your  death  adored. 
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For  her  you  died.     Now  would  I  that 

you  might 
Have  turned  on  nie  your  sword,  and  in 

the  light 
Have  lived  for  her.     Full  sweet  to  me 

had  seemed 
Forgetfulness  and  night. 

STOWAWAYS. 

O  WIDE-WINGED  ship,  out  of  a  distant 

port, 
The  winds  are  with  thee   and  the  seas 

run  white, 
Hope-breathing  winds  and  seas  of  wild 

delight :  — 
Thy  prow  can  cut  a  thousand  moments 

short ! 

Let  mists  enshroud  thee,  and  let  tem- 
pests wail 

O'er  treacherous  rocks  that  haste  to  rise 
and  rend 

Thy  trusty  breast,  thou'lt  win  the  happy 
end; 

Thou  bearest  on  thy  mast  a  charmed 
sail. 

Three  stowaways  are  hid  within  thy 
hold, 

And  storms  may  rage,  and  blinding 
mists  may  scare, 

And  spectral  icebergs  spread  tlieir  glit- 
tering snare ; 

Sail  on,  O  wide-winged  ship,  with  freight 
of  gold ! 

Lie,  if  thou  wilt,  for  lost  in  cavern  wave. 
And  greet  the  splendid  berg  with  sliud- 

dering  kiss ; 
Thou'rt  sure  as  sunrise,  safe  as  souls  in 

bliss ; 


The  harbor  waits  thee  —  not  an  ocean 
grave. 

Now,  when  thy  broad  brave  wings  are 

drooping  furled, 
And  all  thy  costly  cargo  pours  ashore, 
Rich    spices,    and    fair    fabrics,    silver 

ore, 
And    burning    rubies    from    a    far-off 

world, 

Will  silent  steal  awaj^  the  stowaways, — 
My  heart  and  its  two  angels,  love  and 

faith. 
That  lived  in  thee  and  prayed,  'twixt 

death  and  death, 
And  sailed   thee   into   port   of  golden 

days. 


A  SLEEPING  HOMESTEAD. 

The  meadows  slumber  fair  beneath 
the  moon, 
While  wakes  the  watchful  river  at  their 

feet. 
And   all    the   air   is   filled    with    odors 
sweet. 
The  breath  of  flo\vers  that  will  unfold 
full  soon. 

In  mazy  mystery  the  forest  hides. 
And  straggling  trees  have  caught  a  syl- 
van grace ; 
The  sleej)ing  farm-house  shows  its  placid 
face 
Between  the  shadows  where  the  grove 
divides. 

Still  are  the  sparrows  nested  in  the 
thatch. 
And  still  the  callow  larks  beneath  the 
brake ; 
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The    startled    doves    with    tender    coo 
,   awake 
As  bays  the  moon-struck  mastiff  on 
his  watch. 

Now  warmer  light  upon  the  welkin 

lies, 

And  deeper  night  intensifies  the  peace ; 

Only  the  river  moves  and  will  not  cease 

Its  swift,  up-searching  glances  to  the 

skies. 

By    blooming    white-thorn    and    by 
climbing  rose, 
I    know   the    nook   where    dreams    the 

maiden  sweet ; 
Honest  her  heart  as  sheaves  of  goodly 
wheat. 
Fairer  her  face  than  any  flower  that 
blows. 

I  know  the   chamber  where   the  old 
folks  rest, 
With  hearts  at  peace  and  all  their  labor 

done : 
Where  ruddy  children  sleep  till  shines 
the  sun, 
Where  breathes   tlie  baby,  warm  in 
mother's  breast. 

I  know  tlie  barn  where  safe  from  mid- 
niglit  chill 
The  weary  beggar  snores  amid  the  hay. 
Waiting  the   first  red  warning   of   the 
day 
To  grasp  his  staff  and  cross  the  dis- 
tant hill. 

God  hath  the  simple  homestead  in  His 
eve, 
And  sometimes  in  a  solemn  hour  like 
this 


He  sheds  about  it  dreams  of  promised 
bliss. 
With    mellow   moonlight    from    the 
summer  sky. 


NEWS   TO   TELL. 

Neighbor,  lend  me  your  arm,  for  I  am 
not  well, 
This  wound  you  see  is  scarcely  a  fort- 
night old. 
All  for  a  sorry  message  I  had  to  tell, 
I've   travelled   many  a   mile   in  wet 
and  cold. 

Yon  is  the  old  gray  ch&teau  above  the 
road. 
He   bade   me   seek    it,   mv   comrade 
brave  and  gay ; 
Stately  forest  and  river  so  brown  and 
broad. 
He  showed  me  the  scene  as  he.a-dy- 
ing  lay. 

I  have  been  there,  and,  neighbor,  I  am 
not  well ; 
I  bore  his  sword  and  some  of  his  curl- 
ing hair. 
Knocked  at  the  gate    and   said  I  had 
news  to  tell. 
Entered    a    chamber     and    saw    his 
mother  there. 

Tall  and  straight  with  the  snows  of  age 
on  her  head. 
Brave  and  stern  as  a  soldier's  mother 
might  be, 
Deep  in  her  eyes  a  living  look  of  the  dead. 
She   grasped    her   staff   and    silently 
gazed  at  me. 

I  thought  I'd  better  be  dead  than  meet 
her  eye ; 
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She  guessed  it  all,  Td  never  a  word 

to  tell. 
Taking   the    sword   in    her    arms,  she 

heaved  a  sigh ; 
Clasping   the    curl  in    her  hand,  she 

sobbed,  and  fell. 

I  raised  lier  \x\} ;    she  sate  in  her  stately 
chair. 
Her  face  like  death,  but  not  a  tear  in 
her  eve ; 
We  heard  a  step,  and  tender  voice  on 
the  stair 
Murmuring  soft  to  an  infant's  cooiug 
cry. 

My   lady   she   sate   erect,   and   sterner 
grew. 
Finger  on  mouth  she   motioned  me 
not  to  stav ; 
A  girl  came  in,  the  wife  of  the  dead  I 
knew. 
She  held  his  babe,  and,  neighbor,  I 
fled  away ! 

I  tried  to  run,  but  I  lieard  the  widow's 
cry. 
Neighbor,  I  have  been  hurt  and  I  am 
not  well : 
I  pray  to  (iod  that  never  until  I  die 
May  I  again  have   such  sorry  news 
to  tell. 


LULLABY. 

Lullaby  sweet,  my  baby  love. 

For  the  dew  is  on  the  rose  ; 
Mother  will  rock  her  treasure,  singing. 

Till  the  drooping  eyelids  close. 
The    slim   white    angels    are    winging, 
winging, 

Down  from  the  silver  moon,  O 


Lullaby  sweet,  my  baby  bird. 

While  mother  will  rock  and  croon. 

The  wild  wood-doves  in  the  ojiks  above 

Are  cooing  soft  in  their  dreams, 
And  the  drowsy  air  a  wliisper  is  holding 

With  the  sleepy  mountain  streams. 
Deep  in  the  pool  the  lily  golden 

Is  closing  her  brilliant  eyes,  O 
Lullaby  sweet,  my  baby  dear. 

For  the  stars  flash  out  in  the  skies  I 

Lullaby  sweet,  my  babe  of  pearl ; 

Kow  close,  my  lily  flower  I 
The  thrush  has  forgot  his  music  mel- 
low. 

The  blackbird 's  asleep  in  his  bower. 
On  mother's  bosom  is  made  thy  pillow. 

Her  love  sweet  watch  will  keep,  O 
Rocked  in  her  arms,  till  sunrise  hour 

Sleep  softly  —  sleep,  oh  I  sleep. 


MOTHER   AND   SON. 

Hungry,  and  tired,  and  worn, 

Just  the  age  of  my  Willie ; 
Dirtv,  and  tattered,  and  torn  — 

Ah,  well,  I  am  growing  silly ! 
What  does  it  matter  to  me 

If  a  beggar  boy  be  weary  ?  — 
I  am  craving  hopelessly 

For  the  face  of  my  own,  own  dt'arie. 

Come  in,  poor  boy,  and  sit  down. 

Where  are  thy  father  and  mother? 
Dead  I  and  thou'st  walked  from  town. 

Begging  from  one  and  another; 
Hoping  for  work  and  bread. 

With   feet   all    blistered   and    bleed- 
ing ;  — 

And  so  thv  mother  is  dead, 

%^ 

Thy  troubles  no  longer  heeding  ! 
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She  is  not  thinking  of  thee, 

Happy  herself  in  heaven  — 
Just  so  coldly  from  me 

He  went,  my  boy  of  eleven. 
Spite  of  my  cries  and  tears, 

Spite  of  my  grief  and  madness, 
All  through  these  cruel  years 

Silent  is  he  in  his  gladness. 

What?  —  in  their  glory  there 

Thou  think'st  that  they  still  may  love 
us  ? 
We  are  not  sliut  out  from  their  care 

By  tlie  bright  blue  sky  above  us? 
God  bless  thee,  boy,  for  tliy  faith, 

God  bless  thee  for  thy  pity; 
To  make  me  at  ])eace  with  death 

Thou  hast  walked  a  long  way  from 
the  citv  ! 

See,  hidden  away  in  a  drawer, 

Here  is  my  darling's  clothing ; 
When  he  could  wear  it  no  more, 

I  put  it  aside  in  loathing. 
Yet  oft  in  a  tender  dream. 

But  half  in  my  woe  believing, 
I  have  wept  o'er  each  fold  and  seam 

In  a  frenzy  of  loving  and  grieving. 

But  thou  shalt  wear  them  now ; 

Thou  shalt  travel  and  weep  no  longer, 
And  the  smile  on  tliy  youthful  brow 

Shall  make  me  better  and  stronger ; 
And,  looking  down  on  me. 

Mayhap,  tliy  mother- in  heaven 
Will  turn,  for  dear  sake  of  thee. 

And  love  him,  my  boy  of  eleven! 


GRANDMOTHER'S  SONG. 

The  grand-dame  sits  at  the  cottage-door 
Dreaming,  singing,  sighing; 


The  children  play  on  the  cottage  floor 

And  watch  her  needles  flying. 
And  catch  the  words  that  fall  from  her 
lips 
In  rambling  rhyme  and  story, 
While  spring  the  lights  in  the  harbor 
ships 
And  fades  the  sunset  glory. 

Many  a  song  of  war  and  pain 

Singeth  the  agdd  mother  — 
The  strife  for  love,  the  strife  for  gain. 

Of  men  with  one  another ; 
Of  dauntless  sword  and  fiery  fort 

Unconquer'd  'mid  the  burning  — 
Or  ships  that  gayly  sailed  from  port 

And  ne'er  were  seen  returning ! 

And  many  a  song  of  joy  and  peace 

She  crooneth  softly  after : 
Of  wounds   that   heal,  and  tears  that 
cease. 

And  happy  fireside  laughter ; 
Of  patience  long,  and  pardon  sweet. 

And  faith  of  love  undying. 
The  children  whisper  low  at  her  feet, 

"  Say,  why  is  granny  crying  ?  " 

They  look   in    each   other's  wond'ring 
eyes 

And  turn  awfiy  to  ponder. 
Out  in  the  burning  western  skies 

Lieth  the  great  world  yonder ! 
And  each  young  soul  has  chosen  here 

A  verse  of  the  grand-<lame's  story. 
To  sing  through  many  a  coming  year. 

Of  patience,  might,  or  glory. 

The  aged  mother  sleeps  at  last. 
Hushed  is  the  children's  prattle  : 

For  one  has  sailed  before  the  mast. 
And  one  has  gone  to  the  battle. 
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And  one  in  the  cottage  sittetli  long 
To  keep  the  liearth-liglit  burning. 

And  hopeth  well  and  prayeth  strong 
For  wanderers  home  returning. 

O  feeble  voice  that  crooneth  low, 

While  babes  are  round  thee  phiying, 
Of  human  pain  and  human  woe, 

And  Christ's  dear  love  reijaying. 
What  power  is  thine  of  song  and  sigh 

To  set  God's  music  ringing, 
To  strike  the  key-note  loud  and  high 

That  chimes  with  angels*  singing  I 

IIow  many  a  soul  that  toils  amain. 
Because  the  toil  is  glorious, 

And   fights    with    sin   and    fights  with 
pain, 
And  still  comes  forth  victorious. 


Can  see  in  dreams  of  long  ago, 
On  life's  dim  threshold  yonder, 

The  aged  mother  crooning  low. 
The  babes  who  list  and  ponder  1 

SHAMROCKS. 

I  AVKAii  a  shamrock  in  my  heart, 
Three  in  one,  one  in  three  — 
Truth  and  love  and  faith. 
Tears  and  pain  and  death : 

O  sweet  mv  shamrock  is  to  me ! 

Lav  me  in  my  hollow  bed. 
Grow  the  shamrocks  over  me. 
Three  in  one,  one  in  three. 
Faith  and  hoi>e  and  charity. 
Peace  and  rest  and  silence  be 
With  me  where  you  lav  mv  head 
O  dear  the  shamrocks  are  to  me  I 
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traced  on  the  wall,  the  lirst  linos  of  the  pcMMu.  After 
taking  holy  orders  he  returned  to  Ireland,  and  for 
a  time  acted  as  teacher  in  the  Jesuit  Colle<;(%  Ch>n- 
gowes  \Vo(n1.  In  a  short  time  he  gave  up  his  clerical 
position,  for  what  reason  does  not  api>ear.  and  went 
to  London,  whert*  he  commenced  his  literary  lalMirs 
by  writing  the  famous  **  Prout  Pajjcrs  "  for  Frnz^r^fi 
Maf/azitu'.  After  a  few  years*  residence  in  Lon<lon 
he  determiiH'd  to  travel  and  st^e  the  world.  He 
yisited  Egypt,  ITungary,  Greece,  an<l  Asia  Minor. 
In  1H4(>  Charles  Dickens  got  him  the  position  of 
Roman  corresi»ondi*nt  for  the  JJaih/  J\'c/r;*. "  Father 
Prout*'  ultimately  settled  down  in   Paris,  where  he 


died  at  his  residence  in  the  Rue  des  Moulins,  on  the 
18th  of  May,  18G6.] 


PRAY  FOR  ME. 

Silent,  remote  tliis  hamlet  seems  — 
How  hush'd  the  breeze  I  the  eve  how 
calm  ! 
Light  through  my  dying  chamber  beams, 
Hut   hope    comes    not,    nor    healing 
balm. 
Kind  villagers  I  God  bless  your  shed  ! 
Hark!  'tis  for  i)rayer — the   evening 
bell  — 
Oh,  stay!  and  near  my  dying  bed. 
Maiden,  for  me  vour  rosarv  tell ! 
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When  leaves  shall  strew  tlie  waterfall, 

In  the  sad  close  of  autumn  drear, 
Say,  "  Tlie  sick  youth  is  freed  from  all 

The  pangs  and  woe  he  suffered  here." 
So  may  ye  speak  of  him  tliat's  gone ; 

But  wlien  your  belfry  tolls  my  knell, 
Pray  for  the  soul  of  that  lost  one  — 

Maiden,  for  me  your  rosary  tell ! 

Oh !  pity  her^  in  sable  robe, 

Who  to  my  grassy  grave  will  come : 
Nor  seek  a  hidden  wound  to  probe  — 

She   was   my  love  I  —  point   out   my 
tomb ; 
Tell  lier  mv  life  should  have  been  hers — 

'Twas  but  a  dav  I  —  God's  will !  — 'tis 
well : 
But  weep  with  her,  kind  villagers ! 

Maiden,  for  me  your  rosarv  tell ! 


VILLAGE  SONG. 

Husbands,  they  tell  me,  gold  hath  won 

More  than  aught  else  beside : 
Gold  I  have  none ;  can  I  find  one 
To  take  me  for  his  bride  ? 
Yet  who  knows 
How  the  wind  blows  — 
Or  who  can  say 
I'll  not  find  one  to-day? 

I  can  embroider,  I  can  sew  — 

A  husband  I  could  aid ; 
I  have  no  dowry  to  bestow  — 
Must  I  remain  a  maid? 
Yet  who  knows 
How  the  wind  blows  — 
Or  who  can  say 
ril  not  find  one  to-day? 

A  simple  maid  I've  been  too  long  — 
A  husband  I  would  find; 


But    then    to    ask  —  no !  —  that 
wrong ; 
So  I  must  be  resigned. 
Yet  who  knows 
How  the  wind  blows  — 
Or  who  can  say 
I'll  not  find  one  to-day? 


were 


THE  DOG  OF  THE  THREE  DAYS. 

[a  ballad,  hrptembrr,  1831.] 

With  gentle  tread,  with  uncovered  head, 

Pass  by  the  Louvre-gate, 
Wliere  buried  lie  the  ''  men  of  July  !  " 
And  flowers  are  flung  by  the  passers-by, 

And  the  dog  howls  desolate. 

That  dog  had  fought, 

In  the  fierce  onslaught 
Had  rushed  with  his  master  on : 

And  both  fought  well ; 

But  the  master  fell  — 
And  behold  the  surviving  one  1 

By  his  lifeless  clay, 

Shaggy  and  gray, 
His  fellow-warrior  stood : 

Nor  moved  beyond, 

But  mingled,  fond. 
Big  tears  with  his  master's  blood. 

Vigil  he  keeps 

By  those  green  lieaps. 
That  tell  where  heroes  be : 

No  passer-by 

Can  attract  his  eye. 
For  lie  knows  "  it  is  not  he  !  " 

At  the  dawn,  when  dew 
Wets  the  garlands  new 
That  are  liung  in  this  place  of  mourn- 
ing. 
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He  will  start  to  meet 
The  coining  feet 
Of  HIM  whom  he  dreamt  returning. 

On  the  grave's  wood-cross 
When  the  chaplets  toss, 

By  the  blasts  of  midnight  shaken, 
How  he  howleth !     Hark  I 
From  tliat  dwelling  dark 

The  slain  he  would  fain  awaken. 

When  the  snow  comes  fast 

On  the  chilly  blast, 
Blanching  the  bleak  churchyard, 

With  limbs  outspread 

On  the  dismal  bed 
Of  his  liege,  he  still  keeps  guard. 

Oft  in  the  night, 

With  main  and  might, 
He  strives  to  raise  the  stone: 

Short  respite  takes  — 

'••  If  master  wakes, 
He'll  call  me  " —  then  sleeps  on. 

Of  bayonet-blades. 

Of  barricades. 
And  guns,  he  dreameth  most; 

Starts  from  his  dream. 

And  then  would  seem 
To  eye  a  bleeding  ghost. 

He'll  linger  there 

In  sad  despair. 
And  die  on  his  master's  grave. 

His  name  ?    'Tis  known 

To  the  dead  alone  — 
He's  the  dog  of  the  nameless  brave  ! 

Give  a  tear  to  the  dead. 
And  give  some  bread 
To  the  dog  of  the  Louvre-gate ! 


Where  buried  lie  the  men  of  July, 
And  flowers  are  flung  by  the  passers-by. 
And  the  dog  howls  desolate. 


THE  PORCH  OF  HELL. 

[translated   from  THK   ITALIAN   OF  DANTE.] 

"  Seek  ye  the  patli  traced  bye  the  wrath  of  Gotl  for 

sinf  all  mortalH  ? 
Of  the  reprobate  this  is  the  gate,  these  are  the  gloomy 

portals. 
For  siiine  and  crime  from  the  birth  of  tyme  dugge 

was  tliis  Gulph  Infernal. 
Guest!  let  all  Hope  on  this  tlireshold  stop!    here 

reigns  Despair  Eternal." 


I  KEAD  with  tears  these   characters  — 

tears  shed  on  man's  behalf ; 
Each  word  seemed  fraught  with  painful 

thought,  the  lost  soul's  epitaph. 
Turning  dismayed,  ''  O  mystic  shade  I  " 

I  cried,  "my  kindly  Mentor, 
Of  comfort,  say,  can  no  sweet  ray  these 

dark  dominions  enter?" 

"  My  son  !  "  replied  the  ghostly  guide, 

"  this  is  the  dark  abode 
Of  the  guilty  dead  —  alone  they  tread 

helFs  melancholy  road. 
Brace  up  tliy  nerves  !  this  hour  deserves 

that  Mind  should  have  control. 
And  bid  avaunt  fears  that  would  haunt 

the  clay-imprisoned  soul. 

"Mine  be  the  task,  when  thou  shall  ask, 

each  mystery  to  solve ; 
Anon  for  us  dark  Erebus  back  shall  its 

gates  revolve  — 
Hell  shall  disclose  its  deepest  woes,  each 

punishment,  each  pang, 
Saint  hath  revealed,  or  eye  beheld,  or 

llame-tongued  pro2)het  sang.'' 


Gates  were  unrolled  of  iron  mould 
dismal  dungeon  yawned ! 
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We  passed  —  we  stood —  'twas  hell  we 
viewed  —  eternity  liad  dawned  ! 

Space  on  our  sic^lit  burst  infinite  — 
echoes  were  lieard  remote  ; 

Shrieks  loud  and  drear  startled  our  ear, 
and  stripes  incessant  smote. 

Onward  we  went.  Tlie  firmament  was 
starless  o'er  our  head, 

Spectres  SAvept  by  ini^uiringly — clap- 
ping their  hands  they  fled  I 

Borne  on  the  blast  strange  whispers 
passed  ;  and  ever  and  anon 

Athwart  the  plain,  like  hurricane,  God's 
venoreance  would  come  on  ! 

Then  sounds,  breathed  low,  of  gentler 
Woe  soft  on  our  hearing  stole  ; 

ra})tives  so  meek  fain  would  I  seek  to 
comfort  and  console : 

''Oh.  let  us  pause  and  loarn  the  cause 
of  80  much  grief,  and  why 

Saddens  the  air  of  their  despair  the  un- 
availing sigh ! " 

-' Mv  son!  Heaven   mants  them  utter- 

ance  in  plaintive  notes  of  woe  ; 
In  tears  their  grief  may  find   relief,  but 

hence  they  never  go. 
Fools!  thev  believed  that  if  thev  lived 

blameless  and  vice  eschewed, 
God   would    dispense    with    excellence, 

and  <j:ive  beatitude. 

They  died !  but  nauglit  of  virtue  brought 

to  win  their  Maker's  praise  ; 
No  deeds  of  wortli  the  page  set    forth 

that  chronicled  their  davs. 
Fixed  is   their   doom — eternal   gloom  I 

to  mourn  for  what  is  past. 
And  weep  aloud  amid   that  crowd  with 

whom  their  lot  is  cast. 


One  fate  they  share   with  spirits  fair, 

who,  when  rebellion  shook 
God's   holy  roof,   remained   aloof,   nor 

part  whatever  took ; 
Drew  not  the  sword  against  their  Lord, 

nor  yet  upheld  his  throne : 
Could  God  for  this  make  perfect  bliss 

theirs  when  the  figlit  was  won  ? 

The  world  knows  not  their  dreary  lot, 
nor  can  assuage  tlieir  pangs, 

Or  cure  the  curse  of  fell  remorse,  or 
blunt  the  tiger's  fangs. 

Mercv  disdains  to  loose  their  chains  — 
the  hour  of  grace  lias  been  I 

Son  I  let  that  class  unheeded  pass  —  un- 
wept, though  not  unseen." 

THE   SHANDON    BELLS.* 

Sabbata  pango, 
Fimera  plango, 
Solemnia  olango. 

Inscrip.  on  an  old  Bell. 


With  deep  affection 
And  recollection 
I  often  think  of 

Those  Shandon  bells. 
Whose  sounds  so  wild  would, 
In  the  davs  of  childhood, 
Fling  round  my  cradle 

Their  magic  spells. 
On  this  I  ponder 
Where'er  I  wander, 
And  thus  grow  fonder. 

Sweet  Cork,  of  thee. 
With  thy  bells  of  Shandon, 
That  sound  so  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters 

Of  the  river  Lee. 


*  The  spire  of  Shandon,  built  on  the  ruinii  of  old  Shandon 
CaMtlc,  is  a  prominent  object,  from  whatever  side  the  traveller 
approaches  our  beautiful  city.  —  Mahony. 
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I've  heard  bells  chiming 
Full  many  a  clime  in, 
Tolling  sublime  in 

Cathedral  shrine, 
While  at  a  glib  rate 
Brass  tongues  would  vibrate  — 
But  all  their  music 

Spoke  naught  like  thine; 
For  memory  dwelling 
On  each  proud  swelling 
Of  the  belfry  knelling 

Its  bold  notes  free. 
Made  the  bells  of  Shandon 
Sound  far  more  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters 

Of  the  river  Lee. 

I've  heard  bells  tolling 
Old  "  Adrian's  Mole  "  in, 
Their  thunder  rolling 

From  the  Vatican, 
And  cymbals  glorious 
Swinging  uproarious 
In  the  gorgeous  turrets 

Of  N6tre  Dame ; 
But  thy  sounds  were  sweeter 
Than  the  dome  of  Peter 
Flings  o'er  the  Tiber, 

Pealing  solemnly ;  — 
Oh !  the  bells  of  Shandon 
Sound  far  more  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters 

Of  the  river  Lee. 

There's  a  bell  in  Moscow, 
While  on  tower  and  kiosk  O  I 
In  Saint  Sophia 

The  Turkman  gets, 
And  loud  in  air 
Calls  men  to  prayer 
From  the  tapering  summit 

Of  tall  minarets. 


Such  empty  phantom 
I  freely  grant  them ; 
But  there  is  ^n  anthem 

More  dear  to  me,  — 
'Tis  the  bells  of  Shandon 
That  sound  so  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters 

Of  the  river  Lee. 


A  SERENADE. 

Pale  to-night  is  the  disk  of  the  moon, 
and  of  azure  unmixed 
Is  the  bonny  blue  sky  it  lies  on ; 
And  silent  the  streamlet,  and  hushed  is 
the  zephyr,  and  fixed 
Is  each  star  in  the  calm  horizon ; 
And  the  hamlet  is  lulled  to  repose,  and 
all  nature  is  still  — 
How  soft,  how  mild  her  slumbers  ! 
And  naught  but  the  nightingale's  note 
is  awake,  and  the  trill 
Of  his  sweetly  plaintive  numbers. 

His  song  wakes  an  echo  !  it  comes  from 
the  neighboring  grove  — 
Love's  sweet  responsive  anthem  ! 
Lady !  list  to  the  vocalist !    Dost  thou 
not  envy  his  love. 
And  the  joys  his  mate  will  grant  him? 
Oh,  smile  on  thy  lover  to-night !  let  a 
transient  hope 
Ease  the  heart  with  sorrow  laden : 
From  yon  balcony  wave  the  fond  signal 
a  moment  —  and  ope 
Thy  casement,  fairest  maiden. 


-«o^ 


REPENTANCE. 


Bright  days  of  sunny  youth,  irrevoca- 
ble years. 
Period  of  manhood's  prime  I 
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O'er   thee  I  shed  sad  but  unprofitable 
tears  — 
Lapse  of  returiiless  time. 
Oh  I    I  have  cast  aAvay,  like  so  much 
worthless  dross, 
Hours  of  most  precious  ore  — 
Blessed  hours  I  could  have  coined  for 
heaven,  vour  loss 
Forever  I'll  deplore ! 

Contrite  I  kneel,  O  God  inscrutable,  to 
thee, 
High  lieaven's  immortal  King! 
Thou   gavest   me    a   soul   that   to   thy 
bosom  free 
Miglit  soar  on  seraph  wing: 
My   mind   with   gifts    and    grace    thy 
bounty  had  endowed 
To  cherish  Thee  alone  — 
Those  gifts  I  have  abused,  this  heart  I 
have  allowed 
Its  Maker  to  disown. 

But   from     his    wanderings   reclaimed, 
with  full,  with  throbbing  heart 
Thy  truant  has  returned: 
Oh !  be  the  idol  and  the  hour  that  led 
him  to  depart 
From  Thee,  forever  mourned. 
If  I  have  dwelt  remote,  if  I   have  loved 
the  tents  of  guilt  — 
To  Thy  fond  arms  restored. 
Here   let  me   die !     On  whom   can  my 
eternal  hopes  be  built. 
Save  upox  Thkk,  ()  Loud! 


POPULAR  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  BONA- 
PARTE. 

They'll  talk  of  Hi>r  for  years  t(^  come. 
In  cottage  chronicle  and  tale; 

When  for  anglit  else  renown  is  dumb, 
H'fH  legend  shall  ]>  re  vail  I 


Then  in  the  hamlet's  honored  chair 

Shall  sit  some  aged  dame, 
Teaching  to  lowly  clown  and  villager 

That  narrative  of  fame. 
'Tis    true,    they'll    say,    his    gorgeous 
throne 
France  bled  to  raise ; 
But  lie  was  all  our  own  I 
Mother !  say  something  in  his  praise  — 
Oh,  speak  of  him  always  I 

''  I  saw  him  pass  :  his  was  a  host : 

Countless  beyond  your  young  imag- 
inings— 
My  children,  he  could  boast 

•A  train  of  conquered  kings  ! 
And  when  he  came  this  road, 

'Twas  on  my  bridal  day, 
He  wore,  for  near  to  him  I  stood, 

Cocked  hat  and  surcoat  gray. 
I  blushed ;  he  said,  'Be  of  good  cheer ! 
Courage,  my  dear ! ' 
That  was  his  verv  word.'' — 
Motlier !  Oh,  then  this  really  occurred. 
And  you  his  voice  could  hear  I 

''A  year  rolled  on,  when  next  at  Paris  1, 
Lone  woman  that  I  am. 
Saw  him  pass  by. 
Girt  with  his  peers,  to  kneel  at  Notre 

Dame. 
I  knew  by  merry  chime  and  signal  gun, 
God  granted  him  a  son. 
And  oh  !  I  wept  for  joy  ! 
For  why  not  weep  when  warrior-men  did. 
Who  gazed  upon  that  sight  so  splendid. 

And  blessed  th'  imperial  boy? 
Never  did  noonday  sun  shine    out    so 
bright ! 
Oh,  what  a  sight  I  '* — 
Mother!  for  you  that  must  have  been 
A  glorious  scene  ! 
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•'  But     when     all     Europe's     gathered 

strength 
Burst    o'er    the     Frencli     frontier     at 
length, 
'Twill  seareelv  be  believed 
What    wonders,    single-handed,    he    a- 
chieved. 
Sueh  general  ne'er  lived  I 
One  evening  on  my  threshold  stood 
A    guest  —  'twas  he!     Of  warriors 

few 
He  had  a  toil-worn  retinue. 
He   flung   himself    into    this    chair    of 
wood, 
Muttering,    meantime,    with    fearful 


air. 


*' Quelle  ifuerre  !  oh^  quelle  f/uerre  /'  " — 
Mother !  and  did  our  emperor  sit  there, 
Upon  that  very  chair? 

"•  He  sfiid,  *  Give  me  some  food.' — 

Brown  loaf  I  gave,  and  homely  wine. 

And   made   the    kindling    fireblocks 

shine. 

To  dry  his  cloak  with  wet  bedewed. 

Soon  by  tlie  bonny  bhize  he  slei)t. 

Then  waking  cliid  me  (for  I  wept); 

'Courage  ! '  he  cried ;  '  I'll  strike  for  all 

Under  the  sacred  wall 

Of  France's  noble  capital  I ' 

Those  were  his  words :    I've  treasured  up 

With  pride  that  same  wine-cup ;  j 

And  for  its  weight  in  gold  \ 

It  never  shall  be  sold  I  " —  | 

Mother  I  on  that  proud  relic  let  us  gaze. 

Oh,  keep  that  cup  always! 


"But,  through  some  fatal  witchery,  i 

He,  whom  A  Pope  had  crowned  and    ! 

blessed. 
Perished,    my    sons  I  by  foulest  treach- 

ery : 


Cast  on  an  isle  far  in  the  lonelv  West. 
Long  time  sad  rumors  were  afloat  — 
The  fatal  tidings  we  would  spurn, 
Still  hoping  from  that  isle  remote 

Once  more  our  hero  would  return. 
But  when  the  dark  announcement  drew 
Tears    from    the   virtuous    and    the 
brave  — 
Wlien  the  sad  whisper  proved  too  true, 
A  flood  of  grief  I  to  his  memory  gave. 
Peace  to  the  glorious  dead  ! " 
Mother!   may  God  his  fullest  blessing 
shed 
Upon  your  ag^d  head ! 

BLARNEY  CASTLE. 

TRRKY  CALLAGHAN'S  80N0. 

Being  a  full  and  true  account  of  the  storming  of 
Blarney  Castle,  by  tlic  united  forces  of  Cromwell, 
Ireton  and  Fairfax,  in  1(>28. 

O  Blarney  Castle,  mv  darlint  I 

Sure  you're  notliing  at  all  but  a  stone 
Wrapped  in  ivy  —  a  nest  for  all  varmint, 
Since  the  ould  Lord  Clan  car  ty  is  gone. 
Och  !  'tis  you  that  was  once  strong  and 
aincient. 
And  ye  kep  all  the  Sassenachs  down. 
While  fighting  them  battles   that  aint 
vet 
Forgotten  by  martial  renown. 
O  Blarnev  Castle,  etc. 

Bad  luck  to  that  robber,  ould  Crommill  I 

That  plundered  our  beautiful  fort ; 
We'll  never  forgive  him,  though  some 
will  — 
Saxons !  such  as  George  Kjiapj)  and 
his  sort. 
But  they  tell  us  the  day  '11  come,  when 
Daniel 
Will  purge  the  whole  country,   and 
drive 
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•All  the  Sasseiiachs  into  the  channel, 
Nor  leave  a  Crorawelliau  alive. 
O  Blarney  Castle,  etc. 

Curse  the  day  clumsy  Noll's  ugly  corpus^ 
Clad  in  copper,  was  seen  on  our  plain ; 
When  he  rowled  over  here  like  a  por- 
poise 
In  two  or  three  hookers  from  Spain  I 
And  bekase  that  he  was  a  freemason 

He  mounted  a  battering-ram, 
And  into  her  mouth,  full  of  treason, 
Twenty   pound    of  gunjDowder    he'd 
cram. 

O  Blarney  Castle,  etc. 

So  when  the  brave  boys  of  Chin  car  ty 
Looked  over  their  battlement-wall, 
They  saw  wicked  Oliver's  j)arty 

All  a  feeding  on  powder  and  ball ; 
And  that  giniral  that  married  his  daugh- 
ter 
Wid  a  heap  of  grape-shot  in  his  jaw  — 
That's    bould    Ireton,    so    famous    for 
slaughter  — 
And  he  was  his  brother-in-law. 
O  Blarnev  Castle,  etc. 

They  tired  off  their  bullets  like  thunder, 
That  whizzed  through  the  air  like  a 
snake ; 
And  they  made  the  ould  castle  (no  won- 
der !) 
With  all  its  foundations  to  shake. 
While  the  Irish  had  nothing  to  shoot  off 
But  their  bows  and   their  arras,  the 
so  wis  ! 
Waypons  fit  for  the  wars  of   old   Plu- 
tarch, 
And   2^^i*haj)s  mighty  good  for  wild 
fowls. 

O  Blarnev  Castle,  etc. 


Och  I    'twas   Crommill   then   gave   the 
dark  token  — 
For  in  the  black  art  he  was  deep  ; 
And  though  the  eyes  of  the  Irish  stood 
open. 
They  found  themselves  all  fast  asleep ! 
With  his  jack-boots  he  stepped  on  the 
water, 
And  he  walked  clane  right  over  the 
lake; 
While   his   sodgers    they,  all    followed 
after. 
As  dry  as  a  duck  or  a  drake. 

O  Blarney  Castle,  etc. 

Then  the  gates  he  burnt  down  to  a  cin- 
der. 
And  the  roof  he  demolished  likewise ; 
Oh !   the  rafters   they  flamed   out  like 
tinder, 
And  the   buildin'  flared   up   to    the 
skies. 
And  he  gave  the  estate  to  the  Jeffers, 
With  the   dairy,  the    cows,  and   the 
hay ; 
And   they   lived    there    in    clover    like 
heifers. 
As  their  ancestors  do  to  this  day. 
O  Blarney  Castle,  etc. 


-•o*- 


JACK   BELLEW'S   SONG. 

Oh  !  the  muse  shed  a  tear 
When  the  cruel  auctioneer. 
With  a  hammer  in  his  hand,  to  sweet 
Blarney  came ! 
Lady  Jeffery's  ghost 
Left  the  Stygian  coast, 
And  shrieked  the  live-long  night  for  her 
grandson's  shame. 
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Tlie  Vaiidars  hammer  fell, 
And  we  know  full  well 
Who  bought  the   castle  furniture  and 
fixtures,  O ! 
And  took  off  in  a  cart 
('Twas  enough  to  break  one's  heart  I) 
All  the  statues  made  of  lead,  and  the 
pictures,  O ! 

You're  the  man  I  mean,  hight 
Sir  Thomas  Deane,  knight, 
Whom   the  people  have  no  reason  to 
thank  at  all ; 
But  for  you  those  things  so  old 
Sure  would  never  have  been  sold. 
Nor   the  fox  be  looking  out  from  the 
banquet-hall. 

Oh,  ye  pulled  at  such  a  rate 
At  every  wainscoting  and  grate. 
Determined  the  old  house  to  sack  and 
garble,  O ! 
That  you  didn't  leave  a  splinter. 
To  keej)  out  the  could  winter, 
Except   a   limestone    chimney-piece    of 
marble,  O ! 

And  there  the  place  was  left 
Where  bold  King  Charles  the  Twelfth 
Hung,  before  his  portrait  went  upon  a 
journey,  O! 
Och  !  the  family's  itch 
For  going  to  law  was  sitch. 
That  they  bound  him  long  before  to  an 
attorney,  O ! 

But  still  the  magic  stone 
(Blessings  on  it  I)  is  not  flown. 
To  which  a  debt  of  gratitude  Pat  Lard- 
ner  owes : 


Kiss  that  block,  if  you're  a  dunce, 
And  you'll  emulate  at  once 
The   genius  who    to   fame   by  dint  of 
blarney  rose. 


ATTRACTIONS  OF  AN   IRISH  WATER- 
ING PLACE. 

The  town  of  Passage 

Is  both  large  and  spacious. 

And  situated 

Upon  the  say. 
'Tis  nate  and  dacent, 
And  quite  adjacent 
To  come  down  from  Cork 

On  a  summer's  day ; 
There  you  may  slip  in 
To  take  a  di2)ping. 
Foment  the  shipping 

That  at  anchor  ride  ; 
Or  in  a  wherry 
Cross  o'er  the  ferry 
To  Carrigaloe, 

On  the  other  side. 

Mud  cabins  swarm  in 
This  place  so  charming, 
Witli  sailor  garments 

Hung  out  to  dry ; 
And  each  abode  is 
Snug  and  commodious. 
With  pigs  melodious 

In  their  straw-built  sty. 
'Tis  there  the  turf  is, 
And  lots  of  murphies, 
Dead  sprats  and  lierrings. 

And  oyster  sliells ; 
Nor  any  lack,  O ! 
Of  good  tobacco  — 
Though  what  is  smuggled 

By  far  excels. 
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There  are  ships  from  Cadiz, 
And  from  Barbatloes, 
But  tlie  leading  trade  is 

Of  sliips  there's  one  fixt 
For  lodging  convicts, 
A  floating  '^  stone  jug  " 

In  w]iisk3'-piincli ; 
And  voii  may  jjo  in 

Of  amazing  bulk ; 
The  hake  and  salmon, 

Where  one  MoUv  Bowen 

V 

Keeps  a  nate  hotel 

Playing  at  backgammon, 
Swim  for  divarsion 

For  a  quiet  luncli. 
But  land  or  deck  on, 

All  round  this  **hulk;" 
There  Saxon  jailers 

You  may  safely  reckon. 
Whatsoever  country 

Keep  brave  repailers. 
Who  soon  with  sailors 

You  came  hither  from, 

Must  anchor  weigh 

On  an  invitation 

From  the  Em 'raid  island, 

To  a  jollification, 

Ne'er  to  see  dry  land 

With  a  ])arish  priest 

That's  called  ''  Father  Tom." 

Until  they  spy  land 
In  sweet  Bot'ny  Bay. 

JOHN  FRANCIS  WALLER. 


[John  Francis  Waller  was  born  at  Limerick  in 
1810,  entered  at  Trinity  College  when  only  sixteen, 
and  graduated  a  year  before  the  great  Reform  Act. 
While  studying  for  the  bar  he  contributed  to  the 
Dublin  Unircrsitif  Miujazhkey  and  succeeded  to  tlie 
editorship  of  that  journal  on  the  retirement  of 
Charles  Lever.  Many  of  Mr.  Waller's  songs  have 
become  very  iK»i>ular.] 


WELCOME  AS  FLOWERS  IN  MAY. 

At  day's  deelinin<^,  a  maid  sat  twining 
A  garland  shining  with  wild-ilowers 

Bnt  her  heart  it  was  sore,  and  the  tears 
swelled  o'er 
Iler  eve  at  the  door  on   that  eve  in 
Mav. 

*^And  take/'  she  cried,  to    her   young 

heart's  pride, 
'"  From   your  plighted  bride,  on  this 

holy  day, 
A  true-love  token  of  fond  vows  spoken 


That    may   not    be    broken  —  these 
flowers  of  May. 

"  In  life  and  in  death,  if  you   hold   to 
your  faith, 
Keej)  ever  this  wreath,  'twill  be  sweet 
in  decay ; 
Come  poor  or  with  wealth,  come  in  sick- 
ness or  health. 
To  my  heart  you'll  be    welcome    as 
flowers  in  May. 

"  Yet  oh,  if  ever,  when  wide  seas  sever 
Our  hearts,  you  waver  in  faith  to  me, 

A  true  Irish  maid  will  never  upbraid 
Affection  betrayed — from  that  hour 
you're  free ! 


fcb 


I  set  small  store  upon  golden  ore, 
I'll  not  love   you  the  more  for  your 
wealth  from  the  sea ; 
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The  hand  that  will  toil  at  our  own  loved 
soil, 
Free  from  crime  or  from  spoil,  is  the 
hand  for  me  I  " 

The  blessing  half  spoke,  her  fast  tears 
choke, 
And  strong   sobs   broke    the    young 
man's  pray'r ; 
One  blending  of  hearts,  and  the  youth 
departs  — 
The  maid  weeps  alone  in  the  silent 
air. 

Full  many  a  score  that  lone  maid  counted 
o'er 
Of  day-dawns  and  nightfalls  —  a  year 
to  the  day  — 
When  sadly  once  more  at  the  seat  by 
the  door, 
Stood  the  youth  as  before,  on  that  eve 
in  May. 

For  the  love  of  that  maid,  wherever  he 
strayed. 
Kept  his  soul  from  stain,  and  his  hand 
from  guilt ; 
Like  an  angel  from  God,  till  his  feet  re- 
trod 
The  cherished  sod  where  his  first-love 
dwelt. 

*' I  bring  you  no  store  of  the  bright  gold 
ore, 
But,  poor  as  before,  I  return  to  decay ; 
For  my  bride  I've  no  wealth  but  broken 
health, 
Hopes  withered   and   dead   as   these 
flowers  of  May." 

The  maiden  has  prest  her  true  love  to 
her  breast. 


Her  joyful  haste  no  doubts  delay  ; 
In  his  arms  she  sighs,  "  'Tis  yourself  I 

prize. 
To  my  heart  you  are  welcome  as  flowers 

in  May  !  " 

DANCE  LIGHT. 

[Am —  "  Huish  the  cat  from  under  the  table."] 

"Ah,  sweet  Kitty  Neil,  rise   up   from 
that  wheel  I 
Your  neat  little  foot  will  be  weary 
from  spinning ; 
Come  trip  down  with  me  to  the  syca- 
more-tree. 
Half  the  parish  is  there  and  the  dance 
is  beginning. 
The  sun  has  gone  down,  but   the  full 
harvest  moon 
Shines  sweetly  and  cool  on  the  dew- 
whitened  valley ; 
While  all  the  air  rings  with  the  soft  lov- 
ing things, 
Each  little  bird  sings  in  the   green 
shaded  alley." 

With  a  blush  and  a  smile,  Kitty  rose  up 
the  while. 
Her  eye  in   the  glass,  as  she  bound 
her  hair,  glancing: 
'Tis  hard  to  refuse,  when  a  young  lover 
sues, — 
So  she  couldn't  but  choose  to  go  off 
to  the  dancing. 
And  now  on  the  green  the  glad  groups 
are  seen, 
Each  gay-hearted  lad  with  the  lass  of 
his  choosing ; 
And  Pat  without  fail  leads  out  sweet 
Kitty  Neil,— 
Somehow,  when  he  asked,  she  ne'er 
thought  of  refusing. 
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Now  Felix  Magee  puts  his  pipes  to  his 
knee, 
And  with  flourish  so  free  sets  each 
couple  in  motion ; 
With  a  cheer  and   a   bound   the   lads 
patter  the  ground, — 
The   maids   move   around   just    like 
swans  on  the  ocean. 
Cheeks  bright  as  the  rose,  feet  light  as 
the  doe's. 
Now  co3'ly  retiring,  now  boldly  ad- 
vancing, — 
Search  the  world  all  around,  from  the 
sky  to  the  ground, 
No  such  sight  can  be  found   as  an 
Irish  lass  dancing. 

Sweet   Kate !    who    could    view    your 
bright  eyes  of  deep  blue. 
Beaming  humidly  through  their  dark 
lashes  so  mildly,  — 
Your   fair-turned  arm,  heaving  breast, 
rounded  form, — 
Nor  feel  his  heart  warm  and  his  pulses 
throb  wildly  ? 
Young  Pat  feels  his  heart,  as  he  gazes, 
depart. 
Subdued  by  the  smart  of  such  painful 
yet  sweet  love ; 
The   sight  leaves  his  eye,  as  he  cries, 
with  a  sigh, 
^^ Dance   lifjJit^  for   mi/    heart   it    lies 
under  your  feet  ^  love  I " 


-•'>♦- 


THE  SPINNING-WHEEL  SONG. 

Mellow  the  moonlight  to  shine  is  be- 


ginning; 


Close  by  the  window  young  Eileen  is 

spinning ; 
Bent  o'er  the  fire  lier  blind  grandmother, 

sitting, 


Is  croaning,  and  moaning,  and  drowsily 

knitting : 
"  Eileen,  achora,  1  hear  some  one  tap- 
ping." 
"  'Tis  the  ivy,  dear  mother,  against  the 

glass  flapping." 
"Eileen,  I  surely  hear  somebody  sigh- 

ing. 
"'Tis  the  sound,  mother  dear,  of  the 
summer  wind  dying." 
Merrily,  cheerily,  noisily  whirring. 
Swings  the  wheel,  spins  the  reel,  while 

the  foot 's  stirring ; 
Sprightly  and  lightly  and  airily  ring- 

Trills  the  sweet  voice  of  the  young 
maiden  singing. 


"  What 's  that  noise  that  I  hear  at  the 
window,  I  wonder?" 

"  'Tis  the  little  birds  chirping  the  holly- 
bush  under." 

"  What  makes  you  be  shoving  and  mov- 
ing your  stool  on. 

And  singing  all  wrong  the  old  song  of 
theCoolun?" 

There's  a  form  at  the  casement,  —  the 
form  of  her  true-love,  — 

And  he  whispers  with  face  bent,  "  I'm 
waiting  for  you,  love : 

Get  up  on  the  stool,  through  the  lattice 
step  lightly ; 

We'll    rove    in    the    grove,  while    the 
moon  's  shining  brightly." 
Merrily,  cheerily,  noisily  whirring. 
Swings   the   wheel,   spins    the    reel, 

while  the  foot 's  stirring ; 
Sprightly  and  lightly  and  airily  ring- 

Trills  the  sweet  voice  of  the   maid- 
en's singing. 
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The  maid  shakes  lier  liead,  on  her  lij) 

lays  her  fingers, 
Steals  up  from  the  seat,  —  longs  to  go, 

and  yet  lingei*s ; 
A  frightened  glance  turns  to  her  drowsy 

grandmother. 
Puts    one  foot  on   the  stool,  spins  the 

wheel  with  tlie  other. 
Lazily,  easily,  swings   now    the   wheel 

round. 
Slowly   and    lowly   is   heard    now    the 

reel's  sound; 


Noiseless  and  light  to  the  lattice  above 

her 
The  maid  st€ps,  then  leaps  to  the  arms 

of  her  lover. 
Slower  —  and    slower  —  and    slower 

the  wheel  swings ; 
Lower  —  and  lower  —  and  lower  the 

reel  rings; 
Ere  the  reel  and  the  wheel  stopped 

their  ringing  and  moving. 
Through  the  grove  the  young  lovers 

by  moonlight  are  roving. 


EDWARD  WALSH. 


[Edward  Walsh  was  bom  in  the  year  1805.  His 
father,  a  native  of  the  (.■ounty  Cork,  had,  under  the 
pressure  of  want,  joined  the  militia;  and  while  serv- 
ing with  liis  regiment  at  Londonderry  Edward  W]i8 
l>om.  On  the  disbandment  of  t)ie  corps  the  family 
returned  to  Cork,  where  the  son  received  a  very 
go<Kl  education.  While  engaged  at  vuritms  places 
as  tutor  he  produced  a  number  of  translations  and 
]K)ems.  Later  on  he  was,  through  the  kindness  of 
Charles  Gavan  Duflfy,  appointed  sulKcditor  of  the 
Dublin  Monitttr,  but  finding  the  position  a  dis;igree- 
able  one,  he  gave  it  up  in  a  short  time.  Wlien 
we  next  meet  Mr.  Walsh  he  is  a  s(!hoolmaster  in  the 
convict  prison  at  Spike  Lshind.  Here  o<'curred  the 
interview  between  him  and  tJohn  Mit(rhel,  of  which 
the  latter  has  given  a  touching  accouii.t  in  his  Jnil 
Journal : — "A  tall,  gentleman-like  person  in  hhu-k  but 
rather  over-woni  clothes,  came  uj*  to  me  and  grasped 
my  hands  witli  every  demonstration  of  reverence.  I 
knew  his  fjice,  but  could  not  at  first  rememl>er  who 
he  was;  he  was  Edward  Walsh,  author  of  '  Mo  Craoi- 
bliiu  Cno  *  and  other  sweet  songs.  Teana  stood  in  his 
eyes  as  he  told  me  he  had  contrived  t<»  get  an  oppor- 
timity  of  seeing  and  shaking  hands  with  me  Iwfore  I 
should  leave  Irelan<i.  I  asked  him  what  he  was 
doing  in  Spike  Lsland,  and  he  told  me  he  ha<l  accepted 
tlie  ollice  of  teacher  to  a  sch<x>l  they  kept  here  for 
small  convicts  —  a  verj-  wretched  ottice,  indeed,  and 
to  a  shy,  sensitive  creature  like  Walsh  it  must  Ih' 
daily  torture.  He  stcKiped  down  and  kissed  my  hands. 
'  Ah !  *  he  said,  *  you  are  now  the  man  in  all  Ireland 
most  to  be  envied.'  1  answered  that  I  thought  there 
might  l)e  room  for  difference  of  oi>ini(»n  about  that: 


and  then  after  another  kind  word  or  two,  being 
warned  by  my  turnkey,  I  bid  farewell,  and  retreated 
into  my  own  den.  Poor  Walsh  I  He  has  a  family  of 
young  children;  he  seems  broken  in  healtli  and 
spirits ;  ruin  has  been  on  his  tnwrk  for  years,  and  I 
think  has  him  in  the  wind  at  last.  Perhaps  tliis  man 
does  really  envy  me.  and  most  assuredly  I  do  not 
envy  him.'*  Not  hmg  after  this  interview  between 
the  two  —  in  the  August  of  IHTrO — jMKir  Walsh's 
earthly  troubles  were  over.  Pfe  was  sclundmaster  in 
the  Cork  Workliouse  at  tlie  time  of  his  death.] 


THE  FAIRY  NURSE.* 

[tRANSLATKD  FKOM   THK   IRISH.] 

Swef:t  babe,  a  gohlen  cradle  holds  thee, 
An<l  si»ft  the  snow-white   lleere  enfolds 

tliee  : 
In  airy  bower  I'll  watuh  lliy  sle(»])iiig, 
Where  branching  boughs  to  tlie  winds 

are  sweej)ing. 

Shuheen  slio.  lulo  lo  ! 


♦  A  tfirl  iH  6uppOi*i-d  to  Ik*  led  into  the  fairy  fort  of  LiHAoe, 
when'  fihe  nee*  lier  littlo  brotluT,  wlio  liail  (li«'«l  al»out  a 
week  before,  laid  in  a  rich  cradle,  and  a  yourii;  woman  Hing- 
ing ttn  Mhe  rockH  him  to  sleep. 
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When  mothers  languisli  broken-hearted. 
When  young  wives  are  from  husbands 

parted, 
All  I  little  think  the  keeners  lonely 
They  weep  some  time-worn  fairy  only. 
Shuheen  sho,  lulo  lo  I 

Within  our  magic  halls  of  brightness 
Trips  many  a  foot  of  snowy  whiteness ; 
Sti)len  maidens,  (jueens  of  fairy, 
And  kings  and  chiefs  a  sleagh  shle*  airy. 
Shuheen  sho,  hdo  lo  ! 

Rest  thee,  babe  I   I  love  thee  dearly, 
And  as  thy  mortal  mother  nearly ; 
Ours  is  the  swiftest  steed  and  juoudest, 
That  moves  where  the  tramp  of  the  host 
is  loudest ; 

Shuheen  sho,  lulo  lo  I 

FROM    THE    COLD    SOD    THAT'S    O'ER 

YOU. 

[TRANSLATKD   FRt)M    THE   IRIHH.] 

From  the  cold  sod  that's  o'er  you 

I  never  shall  sever, — 
Were  mv  hands  twined  in  vours,  love, 

rd  hold  them  forever. 
My  fondest,  my  fairest. 

We  may  now  slcej)  together, — 
I've  the  cold  earth's  damj)  odor, 

And  I'm  worn  from  the  weather. 

This  breast,  lilled  with  fondness. 

Is  W()und(?d  and  weary  ; 
A  dark  gulf  beneath  it 

Yawns  jet-bhu^k  nnd  dreary. 
When  Death  comes  a  victor 

In  mei'cy  to  greet  me. 
On  the  wings  of  liic  whirlwind 

In  wild  wastes  you'll  m(»et  me. 


When  the  folk  of  my  household 

Suppose  I  am  sleeping. 
On  your  cold  grave,  till  morning, 

The  lone  watch  I'm  keeping, 
My  grief  to  the  night  wind, 

For  the  mild  maid  to  render, 
Who  was  my  betrothed 

Since  infancy  tender! 

Remember  the  lone  night 

I  last  spent  with  you,  love, 
Beneath  the  dark  sloe-tree 

When  the  icy  wind  blew,  love. 
High  praise  to  the  Saviour, 

No  sin-stain  had  found  you. 
That  your  virginal  ghuy 

Shines  brightly  around  you. 

The  priests  an<l  tiie  friars 

Are  ceaselessly  ciiiding. 
That  I  love  a  younyf  maiden 

In  life  not  abiding. 
Oh,  I'd  shelter  and  shield  you 

If  wild  stiuins  were  swelling. 
And  ()  my  wrecked  hope, 

That  the  cold  earth 's  your  dwelling ! 

Alas  for  your  father. 

And  also  your  mother. 
And  all  vour  relations, 

Your  sister  an<l  brother, 
Wiio  gave  you  to  sorrow. 

And  the  grave  'jieath  the  willow, 
While  I  craved  as  your  portion 

Hut  to  share  your  chaste  piUow  I 


•o«- 


SlKiijh  n/tit,  lairy  h<)>»t. 


OVER  THE  HILLS  AND  FAR  AWAY. 

[tHANSLATKD   FKUM    THK   IRISH.] 

OxcK  I  bloom'd  a  maiden  young; 

A  widow's  woe  now  moves  my  tongue; 
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My  true-love's  barque  ploughs  ocean's 

spray. 
Over  the  hills  and  far  awjiy. 

Chorus : 

Oh  I    had    I    worlds   Td   yield   them 

now. 
To   place    me   on    his   tall    barque's 

prow, 
Who  was  my  choice  through  childr 

hood's  dav, 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away  I 

Oh  I  may  we  yet  our  lov'd  one  meet. 
With  joy-bells'  chime  and  wild  drums' 

beat; 
While    summoning    war-trump   sounds 

dismay, 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away ! 

Oh  I  had  I  worlds,  &c. 

Oh !  that  my  hero  had  his  throne, 
That  Erin's  cloud  of  care  were  flown. 
That  proudest  prince   would  own    his 

sway. 
Over  tlie  hills  and  far  awav ! 

Oh !  had  I  worlds,  &c. 

My  bosom's  love,  that  prince  afar. 
Our  king,  our  joy,  our  orient  star ; 
More  sweet  his  voice  than  wild  bird's 

lay, 
Over  the  hills  and  far  awjiy ! 

Oh !  had  I  worlds,  &c. 

A  high  green  hill  Til  quickly  climb. 
And  tune  my  heart  in  song  sublime, 
And   chant    his    praise    the    live -long 

(lav, 
Over  tlie  hills  and  far  awav  I 

Oh  I  had  I  worlds,  &c. 


MO   CRAOIBHIN  CNO.* 

My  heart  is  far  from  LifEey's  tide 

And  Dublin  town ; 
It  strays  beyond  the  southern  side 

Of  Cnoc-Maol-I)()nn,t 
Where    Capa-chuinn    hath    woodlands 
green. 
Where  Amhan-mhor's  J  waters  flow, 
Where    dwells    unsung,   unsought,    un- 
seen. 
Mo  craoihhin  cnOy 
Low  clustering  in  her  leafy  screen. 
Mo  craoihhin  eno  I 

The  high-bred  dames  of  Dublin  town 

Are  rich  and  fair. 
With  wavy  plume  and  silken  gown. 

And  stately  air; 
Can   plumes   compare    th}-  dark-brown 

hair  ? 
Can  silks  thy  neck  of  snow? 
Or  measurM  pace  thine  artless  grace. 

Mo  craoihhin  cno^ 
When    hare-bells     scarcely    show    thy 
trace. 

Mo  craoihhin  cno  ? 

I've  heard  the  songs  by  Liff*ey's  wave 

That  maidens  sung  — 
They  sung  their  land  the  Saxon's  shive. 

In  Saxon  tongue  — 
Oh !  bring  me  here  that  Gaelic  dear 

Which  cursed  the  Saxon  foe. 
When   thou  didst  charm  my  raptured 
ear, 

Mo  craoihhin  cno  ! 
And  none  but  (iod's  good  angels  near. 

Mo  craoihhin  cno  ! 


♦  Mo  craoihhin  cno  literally  moans  my  vluster  of  nutg,  biU 
it  figuratively  BiKuiticH  *wy  nut-itrovn  mnid. 

t  A  lofty  moiintuin  between  the  coiintieH  of  Tipperury 
and  VTaterford. 

X  The  Black  water. 
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I've  wandered  by  the  rolling  Lee, 

And  Lene's  green  bowers  — 
I've  seen  the  Shannon's  wide-spread  sea, 

And  Limerick's  towers  — 
And  Liffey's  tide,  where  halls  of  pride 

Frown  o'er  the  flood  below ; 
My  wild  heart  strays  to  A  mhan-mhor's 
side, 

3fo  craoihhin  cno  ! 
With  love  and  thee  for  aye  to  bide. 

Mo  craoihhin  cno  I 


MAIRGR^AD  NI  CHEALLEADH.* 

At  the  dance  in  the  village 
Thy  wliite  foot  was  fleetest; 
Thy  voice  'mid  the  concert 
Of  maidens  was  sweetest ; 
The  swell  of  thv  wliite  breast 
Made  rich  lovers  follow ; 
And  thy  raven  hair  bound  them. 
Young  Mairgrdad  ni  Chealleadh. 

Thy  neck  was,  lost  maid ! 
Than  the  ceanahhanjf  whiter; 
And  the  glow  of  thy  cheek 
Than  the  monadan  \  brighter ; 
But  death's  chain  hath  bound  thee. 
Thine  eye 's  glazed  and  hollow. 
That  shone  like  a  sunburst, 
Young  Mairgr(?ad  Jii  Chealleadh. 


•  Thia  ballud  in  founded  o»i  the  story  of  Daniel  O'Keefe, 
an  outlaw,  famouB  in  the  traditions  of  the  county  of  Cork, 
where  his  name  is  still  associated  with  several  localities. 
It  la  related  that  O'Kecfe's  beautiful  mistress,  Margaret 
Kelly  {Mairgr^ad  ni  Chealleadh),  tempted  by  a  large  re- 
ward, undertook  to  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lUh  soldiers;  but  O'Keefe,  having  dls^coven-d  in  her  posses- 
sion a  document  revealing  her  perfidy,  in  a  frenzy  of  In- 
dignation stabbed  her  to  the  heart  with  his  skian.  He  lived 
In  the  time  of  William  III.,  and  is  represented  to  have  been 
a  gentleman  and  a  poet.  —  Walnh. 

t  A  plant  found  in  bogs,  the  top  of  which  bears  a  aub- 
■tance  resembling  cotton  and  as  white  as  snow. 

X  The  red  berry  of  a  creeping  plant  found  on  wild 
marshy  mountains. 


No  more  shall  mine  ear  drink 

Thy  melody  swelling ; 

Nor  thy  beamy  eye  brighten 

Tlie  outlaw's  dark  dwelling; 

Or  thy  soft  heaving  bosom 

My  destiny  hallow. 

When  thine  arms  twine  around  me. 

Young  Mairgrdad  ni  Chealleadh. 

The  moss  couch  I  brought  thee 

To-day  from  the  mountain, 

Has  drank  the  last  drop 

Of  thy  young  heart's  red  fountain  — 

For  tliis  good  mkian  beside  me 

Struck  deep  and  rung  hollow 

In  thv  bosom  of  treason. 

Young  Mairgrdad  ni  Chealleadh. 

With  strings  of  rich  pearls 
Thy  white  neck  was  laden, 
And  thy  fingers  with  spoils 
Of  the  Sassenach  maiden : 
Such  rich  silks  enrob'd  not 
The  proud  dames  of  Mallow  — 
Such  pure  gold  they  wore  not 
As  Mairgr^ad  ni  Chealleadh. 

Alas  !  that  my  loved  one 

Her  outlaw  would  injure  — 

Alas  !  that  he  e'er  proved 

Her  treason's  avenger ! 

That  this  right  hand  should  make  thee 

A  bed  cold  and  hollow, 

When  in  Death's  sleep  it  laid  thee. 

Young  Mairgr^ad  ni  Chealleadh  ! 

And  while  to  this  lone  cave 
My  deep  grief  I'm  venting, 
The  Saxon's  keen  bandog 
My  footsteps  is  scenting ; 
But  true  men  await  me 
Afar  in  Duhallow. 
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Farewell,  cave  of  slaughter, 
Aud  Mairgrdad  ni  Chealleadh. 

CORMAC   OGE. 

[translated  from  TUR  IRISH.] 

The  pigeons  coo,  —  the  spring's  ap- 
proaching now ; 

The  bloom  is  bursting  on  the  leafy 
bough; 

The  cresses  green  o'er  streams  are  clus- 
tering low, 

And  honev-hives  with  sweets  abundant 

How. 

Rich  are  the  fruits  the  hazlv  woods  dis- 

ft 

l>lay: 
A    slender    virgin,    virtuous,    fair,   ami 

gay ; 
With  steetls  and  sheen,  of  kine  a  nianv 

score, 
Bv  troul-stored    Lee  whose  banks  we'll 

see  no  more. 

The  little  birds  pour  music's  sweetest 
notes. 

The  calves  for  milk  distend  their  bleat- 
ing throats; 

Above  the  weiis  tlie  silver  salmon  leap. 

While  Cormac  ( )gc  and  I  all  lonely 
weep ! 

BRIGHIDIN  BAN  MO  STORE.* 

1  AM  a  wand'ring  minstrel  man. 

And  JA)ve  mv  cnilv  theme: 
I've  stray'd  beside  tlie  pleasant  Bann, 

And  eke  tlie  Shannon's  stream  ; 
Tve  piped  and  played  to  wife  and  maid 

Bv  Barrow,  Suir.  and  Nore, 


,    But  never  met  a  maiden  vet 

'  ft. 

Like  Briifhiilin  ban  mo  atort'. 

•    My  girl  hath  ringlets  rich  and  rare. 
By  Nature's  lingers  w(»ve  — 
Loch-Carra*s  swan  is  not  .so  fair 
As  is  her  breast  of  love  ; 
!    And  when  she  moves,  in  Sundav  sheen, 
Bevond  our  cottaj^e  door, 
I'd  scorn  the  higb-born  Saxon  <iueen 
For  Brighulln  ban  mo  t(tore. 

It  is  not  that  thv  smile  is  sweet.    . 

And  soft  tliy  voice  of  song  — 
It  is  not  that  thou  Heest  to  meet 

Mv  comin<i:s  lone  and  lonijl 
But  that  doth  rest  beneath  thv  breast 

A  heart  of  purest  core. 
Whose  pulse  is  known  to  me  alone, 

Mv  Briiihidin  ban  mo  itfore. 


*  Brig^iilim  fmn  mo  *tor^  1h,  in  Ktiulihh, y^/r  yMi/N«7  briilt, 
or  Sritlgt't  my  trunmrt.  Thr  i»ropi-r  iiunir  ltri:^hit,  or  Hridv, 
■IgDlA*^  fi  Jlfrg  thirty  nnil  wuk  iIk*  name  uf  tlio  gmldeiM  of 
poetry  In  the  paysin  day*  of  IrciaDd— H'afoA. 


SONG  OF  THE  PENAL  DAYS. 

A.    D.    1721). 

Ye  dark-haired  vouths  and  elders  hoarv. 

List  to  the  wand'iing  har]>er\s  song, 
Mv    rhiin^heacli    wee]»s   mv  true    love's 
storv. 
In  mv  true  love's  iiative  tongue  : 
Slie's  lK)und    and    bleeding    'iieiitli    the 
oppressor. 
Few  her  friends  and  tierce  her  i\n\ 
And  brave  hearts   cold   who  would  re- 
dress her  — 
J///  chrceviu  win  ahjti^  0  ! 

Mv  love  had  riches  luice  and  beaulv. 

Till  want  and  st»rr4)W  ]>aletl  Jier  cheek  ; 
And  stalwart  hearts  for  homu's  dutv  — 

Thev're  crouchinix  now,  like  cravens 
sleek. 
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Oh    Heaven !    that    e'er    this    day    of 
rigor 
Saw    sons    of   heroes,    abject,    low  — 
And    blood    and    tears    thy   face    dis- 
figure. 
Ma  cJtreevhi  evln  alt/a ^  0  ! 

I  see  young  virgins  step  the  mountain 

As  graceful  as  the  bounding  fawn. 
With    clieeks  like   heath-flow'r   by   the 
fountain. 
And  breasts  like  downy  ceanavan. 
Shall    bondsmen    share    those    beauties 
ample  ? 
Shall  their  pure  bosoms'  current  flow 
To  nurse  new  slaves  for  them  that  trani- 
l)le  ? 
Mil  chreevin  evin  ahju^   0  I 

Around  my  clainiheacJi  s  speaking  meas- 
ures. 
Men,  like  their  fathers  tall,  arise  — 
Their  lujart  the  same  deep  hatred  treas- 
ures, 
I  read  it  in  their  kindlinji:  eves  I 
The  same  proud  brow  to  frown  at  dan- 
ger — 
The  same  lonj^:  couIIuh  ^^raceful  flow  — 
The    same    dear    tongue    to    curse     the 
stranger  — 
Mil  rhreevin  cr'ni  ithja^  0  ! 

IM  sin<i:  ve  more,  but  a^e  is  stealinsT 
^Vlong  my  j)ulse  and  tunel'ul  tires; 

Far  bolder  woke  my  chord,  a})])ealing. 
For  craven  SheaniKu  to  your  sires. 

ft' 

Arouse  to  vengeance,  men  of  brav'ry, 
For  broken  oaths  —  for  altars  low  — 

For  bonds  tliat  bind  in  bitter  slavery  — 
Ma  chrecvln  eviti  ahja^  0  ! 


THE  MAID  OF  BALLYHAUNIS. 

[translated  from   the  IRISH.] 

My  Mary  dear  I  for  thee  I  die, 

Oh,  place  thy  hand  in  mine,  h)ve  I 
My  fathers  here  were  chieftains  high ; 

Then  to  my  plaints  incline,  love. 
O  Plaited-hair !  that  now  we  were 

In  wedlock's  band  united, 
For,  maiden  mine,  in  grief  I'll  pine, 

Until  our  vows  are  plighted  ! 

Thou  Rowan-bloom,  since  thus  I  rove. 

All  worn  and  faint  to  greet  thee. 
Come  to  these  arms,  my  constant  love. 

With  love  as  true  to  meet  me ! 
Alas  mv  head  I  —  its  wits  are  fled, 

I've  failed  in  filial  duty. 
M}'  sire  did  say,  "Shun,  shun,  for  aye 

That  Ballyhaunis  beauty ! 


f   9» 


Hut  thy  CdiUn  hdn  I  marked  one  day. 

Where  the  bl(K)ms  of  the    bean-field 
cluster. 
Thy  bosom  white  like  ocean's  spray. 

Thy  cheek  like  rowan-fruit's  lustre. 
Thy  tones  tiiat    shame  the  wild  bird's 
fame 

Wliich  sing  in  the  summer  weather ; 
And  (»h  I  I  sigh  that  thou,  love,  and  1 

Steal  not  from  this  world  together  ! 

If  wdth  thy  lover  thou  depart 

To  the  Land  of  Ships,  my  fair  love. 
No  weary  pain  of  head  or  lieart 

Shall  haunt  our  shunbers  there,  love. 
Oh,  haste  away,  ere,  cold  death's  prey. 

My  soul  from  tliee  withdrawn  is; 
And  \w\  hope's  reward,  the  churcliyard 
sward. 

In  ilie  town  of  Hallyhaunis  I 
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[Andrew  Cherry  was  bom  at  Limerick,  January 
11th,  1762.  His  father,  a  respectable  printer,  gave 
him  a  fair  education.  At  seventeen  he  joined  a 
company  of  strolling  players,  making  his  first  ap- 
pearance with  them  at  Naas,  on  which  occasion  he 
received  the  encouraging  sum  of  ten  pence  halfpenny 
as  his  share  of  the  profits.  He  soon  became  a  favorite 
actor,  and  for  several  years  remained  in  Dublin  and 
Belfast  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  his  own  par- 
ticular comic  line.  He  also  wrote  several  plays  and 
operas.  His  song  "  The  Bay  of  Biscay,"  is  likely  to 
last  as  long  as  the  English  language  exists,  and  "  The 
Green  Little  Shamrock  of  Ireland  '*  will  keep  his 
memory  green  in  the  heart  of  every  Irishman.  Mr. 
Cherry  die<l  at  Monmouth,  England,  February  12th, 
1812.] 

FAMED  FOR  DEEDS  OF  ARMS. 

He  was  famed  for  deeds  of  arms, 

She  a  maid  of  envied  charms; 

She  to  him  her  love  imparts, 

One  pure  flame  pervades  both  hearts ; 

Honor  calls  him  to  the  field, 

Love  to  conquest  now  must  yield  — 

Sweet  maid !  he  cries,  again  I'll  come  to 
thee. 

When  the  glad  trumpet  sounds  a  vic- 
tory ! 

Battle  now  with  fury  glows ; 

Hostile  blood  in  torrents  flows ; 

His  duty  tells  him  to  depart ; 

She  pressed  her  hero  to  her  heart; 

And  now  the  trumpet  sounds  to  arms; 

Amid  the  clash  of  rude  alarms  — 
Sweet  maid !    he  cries,  again  I'll  come 

to  thee, 
When  the  glad  trumpet  sounds  a  vic- 
tory ! 

He  with  love  and  conquest  burns, 
Both  subdue  his  mind  by  turns ! 


Death  the  soldier  now  enthrals  I 
With  his  wounds  the  hero  falls ! 
She,  disdaining  war's  alarms. 
Rushed,  and  caught  him  in  her  arms ! 
Oh  I    death,  he    cries,  thou'rt  welcome 

now  to  me  I 
For,  hark!   the  trumpet  sounds  a  vic- 
tory! 


THE  BAY  OF  BISCAY. 

Loud  roar'd  the  dreadful  thunder. 
The  rain  a  deluge  showers. 

The  clouds  were  rent  asunder 
By  lightning's  vivid  powers : 

The  night  both  drear  and  dark. 

Our  poor  devoted  bark. 

Till  next  day  there  she  lay 
In  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  O ! 

Now  dasliM  upon  tlie  billow. 
Our  opening  timbers  creak; 

Each  fears  a  wat'ry  pillow. 
None  stops  the  dreadful  leak ; 

To  cling  to  slipp'ry  shrouds 

Each  breathless  seaman  crowds. 

As  she  lay  till  next  day 
In  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  O  I 

At  length  the  wish'd-for  morrow 
Broke  thro'  the  hazy  sky ; 

Absorbed  in  silent  sorrow, 
Each  heav'd  a  bitter  sigh ; 

The  dismal  wreck  to  view 

Struck  horror  to  the  crew. 

As  she  lay  on  that  day 
In  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  O ! 
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Her  yielding  timbers  sever, 

Her  pitchy  seams  are  rent, 
When  Heaven,  all-bonnteous  ever, 

Its  boundless  mercy  sent ; 
A  sail  in  sight  appears, 
We  hail  her  with  tliree  cheers : 
Now  we  sail  with  tlie  gale 
From  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  O  ! 


THE    GREEN    LITTLE    SHAMROCK    OF 

IRELAND. 

There's  a  dear  little  i)hint  that  grows 
in  our  isle, 
'Twas    Saint   Patrick    himself,   sure, 
that  set  it ; 
And  the  sun  on  his  labor  with  pleasure 
did  smile. 
And  with  dew  from  his  eye  often  wet 
it. 
It  thrives  through  the  bog,  through  the 

brake,  through  the  mireland ; 
And  he  called  it  the  dear  little  sham- 
rock of  Ireland, 
The  sweet  little  shamrock,  the  dear 

little  shanirock. 
The  sweet  little,  green  little,  sham- 
rock of  Ireland. 

This  dear  little  plant  still  grows  in  our 
land. 


Fresli  and  fair  as  the  daughters    of 
Erin, 
Whose  smiles  can  bewitch,  whose  eyes 
can  command. 
In  each  climate  that  they  may  appear 
in; 
And  shine  through  the  bog,  through  the 

brake,  through  tlie  mireland, 
Just  like  their  own  dear  little  shamrock 
of  Ireland, 
The  sweet  little  shamrock,  the  dear 

little  shamrock. 
The  sweet  little,  green  little,  sham- 
rock of  Ireland. 

This  dear  little  plant  that  springs  from 
our  soil. 
When  its  three  little  leaves  are  ex- 
tended. 
Denotes   from   one    stalk    we    togetlier 
should  toil. 
And  ourselves    by  ourselves  be   be- 
friended ; 
And  still  through  the  bog,  through  the 

brake,  tlirough  the  mireland. 
From  one  root  sliould  branch,  like  the 
shamrock  of  Ireland, 
The  sweet  little  slmmrock,  the  dear 

little  shamrock. 
The  sweet  little,  green  little,  sham- 
rock of  Ireland. 


THOMAS    OSBORNE    DAVIS. 


[Thomas  Osbonie  Davis  wsis  born  at  Mallow. 
County  Cork,  in  1H15;  avjis  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  where  he  graduated  in  1H^M\.  lie  studied 
law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1838.  On  the  found- 
ing of  the  yution  newspaper,  in  1842,  Mr.  Davis 
became  one  of  the  chief  contributors,  and  it  was  in 
the  columns  of  this  paper  that  the  greater  part  of  his 
poems  appeared.     Tiie  most  stirring  is  the  well- 


known  "Fontenoy."  "My  Grave"  is  also  a  beau- 
tiful poem ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more 
striking  feature  of  a  weird  spot  tlmn  a  **  Scene  in 
Tipperary." 

Mr.  Davis  died  on  the  Itith  of  Septeml)er,  1845,  in 
the  31st  year  of  liis  age.  A  marble  statue  by  Ilogan 
marks  his  hist  resting-place  in  Mount  Jerome  Ceme- 
tery, Dublin.] 
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THE  WELCOME. 

Come  in  the  evening,  or  come  in  the 

morning. 
Come  wlien  you're  hmk'd  for,  or  come 

without  warning. 
Kisses  and  welcome  you'll  find  here  be- 

fore  you, 
And  the  oftener  you  come  here  the  more 
ril  adore  you. 
Light  is  my  lieart  since  the   (hiy  we 

were  plighted, 
Red  is  my  cheek  that  they  told  me 

was  bliglited, 
The  green  of  the  trees  looks  far  greener 

than  ever, 
And  the  linnets  are  singing,   "true 
lovers  I  don't  sever." 

I'll  pull  you  sweet  flowers,  to  wear  if 

you  choose  them  ; 
Or,  after  you've  kissed  them,  they'll  lie 

on  my  b(»som  ; 
ril  fetch  from  the  mountain   its  breeze 

to  inspire  you ; 
rU  fetch  from  mv  fancy  a  tale  that  won't 
tire  y(m. 
Oh !  your  step 's  like  the  rain   to  the 

sunmier-vex'd  farmer. 
Or  sabre  and  shield  to  a  kniirht  with- 

out  aruKU*; 
ril  sing  you  sweet  songs  till  the  stars 

rise  above  me, 
Then,  wandering,    I'll    w^ish   you,  in 
silence  to  love  me. 

We'll    look    through    the    trees    at  the 

cliff,  and  the  eyri(». 
We'll  tread  round  the  rath  on  the  tr«ack 

of  the  fairy. 
We'll  look  on  the  stars,  and  we'll  list  to 

the  river. 


Till  you  ask  of  your  darling  what  gift 
you  can  give  her. 

Oh !  she'll  whisper  you,  -'  Love  as  un- 
cliangeably  beaming. 

And  trust,  wlien  in  secret,  most  tune- 
fully streaming. 

Till  the  starlight  oi  heaven  above  us 
sliall  quiver, 

As  our  souls  How  in  one  down  eter- 
nity's river.'' 

So  come  in  the  evening,  or  come  in   the 

morning. 
Come  when  you're  look'd  for,  or  ccmie 

without  warning. 
Kisses  and  welcome  you'll  find  here  l)e- 

fore  you. 
And  tlie  oftener  you  come  here  the  more 
I'll  adore  you. 
Light  is  my  heart  since  the  day  we 

were  plighted. 
Red  is  my  cheek  that  they  told  me 

was  bliorhted; 
The  green  of  the  trees  looks  far  greener 

than  ever. 
And  the  linnets  are    singing,    '"true 
lovers !  don't  sever  I  " 


THE  BATTLE  EVE   OF  THE    BRIGADE. 

Thk  mess-tent   is  full,  and   the  glasses 

are  set. 
And   the    gallant    Count    Thomond     is 

president  yet ; 
The  vet'ran  arose,  like  an  uplifted  lance. 
Crying  ^r- "^  Conu'ades,  a    health   to  the 

monarch  of  France  !  ' 
With    bumpers    and    cheers   they   have 

done  as  he  bade. 
For  Kintr   Louis  is  lov'd  by  The  Irish 

Brigade. 
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"  A  health  to  King  James ! "  and  they 

bent  as  they  quaff 'd ; 
"Here's   to  George   the  Elector^^^  and 

fiercely  they  laugh'd. 
"Good  luck  to  the  girls  we  woo'dlongago, 
Where    Sionainn,    and    Bearbha,    and 

Abhain-dubh  flow ; " 
"  God  prosper  Old  Ireland,"  you'd  think 

them  afraid, 
So  pale  grew  the  chiefs  of  The  Irish 

Brigade. 


fc( 


But,  surely,  that   light  cannot  come 

from  our  lamp ; 
And  that  noise  —  are  they  all  getting 

drunk  in  the  camp?" 
"  Hurrah !  bovs,  the  mornino:  of  battle 

is  come, 
And  the  generale  *s  beating  on  many  a 

drum." 
So  they  rush  from  the  revel  to  join  the 

parade ; 
For  the  van  is  the  right  of  The  Irish 

Brigade. 

They  fought  as  they  revell'd,  fast,  fiery, 

and  true, 
And   though  victors,  they  left  on  the 

field  not  a  few ; 
And  they    who    surviv'd    fought    and 

drank  as  of  yore. 
But  the  land  of  their  heart's  hope  they 

never  saw  more. 
For  in  far  foreign  fields,  from  Dunkirk 

to  Belgrade, 
Lie  the  soldiers  and  chiefs  of  The  Irish 

Brigade. 


-*o«- 


MY  GRAVE. 


Shall  they  bury  me  in  the  deep, 
Where  wind-forgetting  waters  sleep? 


Shall  they  dig  a  grave  for  me 
Under  the  green-wood  tree  ? 
Or  on  the  wild  heath, 
Where  the  wilder  breath 
Of  the  storm  doth  blow  ? 
Oh,  no !  oh,  no  I 

Shall  they  bury  me  in  the  palace  tombs, 

Or  under  the  shade  of  cathedral  domes  ? 

Sweet  'twere  to  lie  on  Italy's  shore ; 

Yet  not  there  —  nor  in  Greece,  though 
I  love  it  more. 

In  the  wolf  or  the  vulture  my  grave 
shall  I  find  ? 

Shall  my  ashes  career  on  the  world-see- 
ing wind  ? 

Shall  they  fling  my  corpse  in  the  battle 
mound. 

Where  coflBnless  thousands  lie  under  the 
ground  ? 

Just  as  they  fall  they  are  buried  so  — 

Oh,  no  !  oh,  no  ! 

No !  on  an  Irish  green  hill-side. 

On   an   opening    lawn  —  but    not    too 

wide ! 
For  I  love  the  drip  of  the  wetted  trees  — 
I  love  not  the  gales,  but  a  gentle  breeze. 
To  freshen  the  turf  —  put  no  tombstone 

there, 
But  green  sods  decked  with  daisies  fair. 
Nor  sods  too  deep ;   but  so  that  the  dew 
The    matted    grass-roots    may    trickle 

through. 
Be  my  epitaph  writ  on  my  country's 

mind, 
"  He  served  his  country,  and  loved  his 

kind."— 


Oh !  'twere  merry  unto  the  grave  to  go, 
If  one  were  sure  to  be  buried  so. 
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FONTENOY.* 

Thrice,  at  the  huts  of  Fontenoy,  the 

English  column  failed, 
And  twice  the  lines  of  St.  Antoin  the 

Dutch  in  vain  assailed ; 
For  town  and  slope  w^ere  guarded  with 

fort  and  artilleiy, 
And  well  tliey  swei)t  the  English  ranks, 

and  Dutch  auxiliary. 
As  vainly,  through  De  Barri's  wood,  tlie 

British  soldiers  burst  — 
The  French  artillery  drove  them  back, 

diminished  and  dispersed. 
The  bloody  Duke  of  Cumberland  beheld 

with  anxious  eye, 
And   ordered  up    his    last    reserve,  his 

latest  chance  to  trv. 
On   Fontenov,  on  P^ontenov,  how  fast 

his  gen'rals  ride  ! 
And  mustering  come  his  chosen  troops, 

like  clouds  at  even-tide. 

Six  thousand  English  veterans  in  stately 

column  tread. 
Their  cannon  blaze  in  front  and  flank. 

Lord  llav  is  at  their  head  ; 
Steady  they  stei)  a-dowu  tlie   slope  — 

steady  they  climb  the  hill ; 
Steady   they    load  —  steady    they   fire, 

moving  right  onward  still, 
Betwixt    the    wood    and    Fontenoy,    as 

through  a  furnace  blast. 
Through  rampart,  treiicli,  and  palisade, 

and  bullets  show'ring  fast ; 
And  on  the  open  plain  above  they  rose, 

and  kept  tlieir  course. 
With  ready  fire  and  steadiness  —  that 

mocked  at  hostile  force. 


•  The  Battle  of  Fontenoy,  foutrht  In  Flanders  In  1746  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  Allioe  — EngUHh,  Dutch,  und 
Austrians  — in  which  the  Allien  wen*  worsted.  The  Irish 
Brigade  fouuht  hy  the  side  of  th<»  French,  and  won  great 
renown  by  their  splendid  conduct  in  the  Held. 


Past  Fontenoy,  past  Fontenoy,  while 
thinner  grow  their  ranks  — 

They  break,  as  broke  the  Zuyder  Zee 
through  Holland's  ocean  banks. 

More  idly  than  the  summer-flies,  French 
tirailleurs  rush  round  ; 

As  stubble  to  the  lava  tide,  French  squad- 
rons strew  the  ground ; 

Bomb-shell,  and  grape,  and  round-shot 
tore,  still  on  they  marched  and  fired. 

Fast  from  each  volley  grenadier  and 
voltigeur  retired. 

"  Push  on,  my  household  cavalry,"  King 
Louis  madly  cried. 

To  death  they  rusli,  but  rude  their  shock 

—  not  unavenged  they  died. 

On  through  the  camp  the  column  trod 

—  King  Louis  turns  his  rein  ; 
"Not  yet,  my  liege,"  Saxe  interposed, 

"the  Irish  tro()})S  remain;" 
And    Fontenov,  famed   Fontenov,  had 

been  a  Waterloo, 
Were  not  these  exiles  ready  then,  fresh, 

vehement,  and  true. 

"  Lord  Clare,"  he  says,  "  you  have  your 
wish,  there  are  your  Saxon  foes,'* 

The  Marshal  almost  smiles  to  see,  so 
furiously  he  goes  I 

How  fierce  the  look  these  exiles  wear, 
who're  wont  to  be  so  gay. 

The  treasured  wrongs  of  fifty  years  are 
in  their  hearts  to-dav, — 

The  treaty  broken,  ere  tlie  ink  where- 
with 'twas  writ  could  dry. 

Their  plundered  homes,  tlieir  ruined 
shrines,  their  women's  parting  cry ; 

Their  priesthood  hunted  down  like 
wolves,  their  country  overthrown  — 

Each  looks  as  if  revenge  for  all  rested 
on  him  alone. 
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On  Fontenoy,  on  Fontenoy,  nor  ever 

vet  elsewhere, 
Rushed  on  to  fight  a  nobler  band  than 

these  proud  exiles  were. 

O'Brien's  voice  is  hoarse  with  joy,  as, 

halting,  he  commands, 
"  Fix  bay'nets  I  —  charge  I  "    Like  moun- 
tain storm  rush  on  these  fiery  bands ! 
Thin  is  the   P2nglish  column  now,  and 

faint  their  volleys  grow. 
Yet,   mnst'ring   all   the   strength    they 

have,  they  make  a  gallant  show. 
They  dress  tlieir  ranks  upon  the  hill  to 

face  that  battle-wind  — 
Their  bayonets  the  breakers'  foam  ;  like 

rocks,  tlie  men  behind ! 
One  volley  crashes  from  their  line,  when, 

througli  the  surging  smoke, 
Witli  empty  guns  clutched  in  their  hands 

tlie  lieadlong  Irish  broke. 
On  Foiitenov,  on  Fontenov,  liark  to  that 

fierce  huzzali, 
*'  Revenge  I    remember  Limerick !   dfish 

down  the  Sassenach  I  " 

Like  lions  leaping  at  a  fold,  wlien  mad 

wdtli  hunger's  pang. 
Right  uj)  against  tlie  English  line  the 

L'isli  exiles  sprang. 
Bright  was  their  steel,  'tis  bloody  now% 

their  guns  are  filled  with  gore; 
Through  shattered   ranks,  and  severed 

files,  and  trampled  fiags  they  tore. 
The     English    strove     with     desp'rate 

strength,  j)aused,  rallied,  staggered, 

rted  — 
The  green  hill-side  is  matted  close  with 

dying  and  with  dead. 
Across  the  plain,  and  far  away  passed 

on  that  hideous  wrack. 


While  cavalier  and  fantassin   dash  in 

upon  their  track. 
On  Fonteno}',  on  Fontenoy,  like  eagles 

in  the  sun, 
With  bloody  plumes  the  Irish  stand  — 

the  field  is  fought  and  won. 


THE  VOW  OF  TIPPERARY. 

From  Carrick  streets  to  Shannon  shore, 
From  Sliabh  na  m-Ban  *  to  Ballindeary, 
From  Longford  Pass  to  Gaillte  Mor, 
Come  hear  the  Vow  of  Tipperary. 

Too  long  we  fought  for  Britain's  cause, 
And  of  our  blood  were  never  chary ; 
She  paid  us  back  with  tyrant  laws. 
And  thinned  The  Homes  of  Tipperary. 

Too  long,  with  rash  and  single  arm, 
The  peasant  strove  to  guard  his  eyrie, 
Till  Irish  blood  bedewed  each  farm, 
And  Ireland  wept  for  Tipperary. 

But  never  more  we'll  lift  a  hand  — 
We  swear  by  (xod  and  Virgin  Mary  I 
Except  in  war  for  Kative  Land, 
And  i}iat^9  The  Vow  of  Tipperary ! 


LAMENT  FOR  THE  DEATH  OF  EOGHAN 
RUADH  O'NEILL, 

COMMONLY  CALLED   OWKN   ROK    O'NEIL.f 

"  Did  tliey  dare,  did  tliey  dare,  to  slay 
OwenKoe  O'Neil?" 


•  Commonly  written  Slieveuamon. 

I  ThiH  Htrikiui;  and  tlrumatic  ballad  was  the  ^r«<  written 
by  Thomaa  DaviB.  Before  the  publication  of  the  ftmt  num- 
ber of  the  Nation i  Davia,  Dillon,  and  Duffy  agreed  to  at- 
tempt political  ballads,  on  which  they  had  great  reliance  for 
raitfini;  the  spirit  of  the  country ;  to  their  next  meeting  Davis 
brought  the  "Lament  for  Owen  Roe,*' and  "The  Men  of 
Tipperary." 
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"  Yes,  they  slew  with  poison  him  they 
feared  to  meet  with  steel." 

"  May  God  wither  up  their  hearts  I  May 
their  Wood  cease  to  flow ! 

May  they  walk  in  living  death,  who  poi- 
soned Owen  Roe ! 

"  Though  it  break  my  heart  to  hear,  say 

again  the  bitter  words." 
"From    Derry,   against    Cromwell,  he 

marched  to  measure  swords ; 
But  the  weapon  of  the  Saxon  met  him 

on  his  way. 
And   he   died  at   Cloc    Uactair,   upon 

Saint  Leonard's  Day." 

"  Wail,  wail  ye  for  the   Mighty   One  I 

Wail,  wail  ye  for  the  Dead ! 
Quench  the  hearth,  and  hold  the  breath 

—  with  ashes  strew  the  head  ! 
How   tenderly   we   loved   liim !      How 

deeply  we  deplore  ! 
Holy  Saviour  I  but  to  think  we   shall 

never  see  him  more  ! 

"  Sagest  in  the  council  was  he,  kindest 

in  the  hall ; 
Sure   we   never   won   a   battle  —  'twas 

Owen  won  them  all. 
Had  he  lived,  had    he   lived,  our  dear 

country  had  been  free  ; 
But  he's  dead,  but  he's  dead,  and  'tis 

slaves  we'll  ever  be. 

"O'Farrell  and  Clanrickarde,  Preston 
and  Red  Hugh, 

Audley  and  MacMahon,  ye  are  valiant, 
wise,  and  true ; 

But  what  —  what  are  ye  all  to  our  dar- 
ling who  is  gone  ? 

The  rudder  of  our  ship  was  he  —  our 
castle's  corner-stone  I 


"Wail,  wail  him  through  the  island! 
Weep,  weep  for  our  pride  ! 

Would  that  on  the  battle-field  our  gal- 
lant chief  had  died ! 

Weep  the  victor  of  Beinn  Burb  —  weep 
him,  young  men  and  old  ; 

Weep  for  him,  ye  women  —  your  Beau- 
tiful lies  cold ! 

"  We  thought  you  would  not  die  —  we 

were  siu-e  you  would  not  go, 
And  leave  us  in   our  utmost  need  to 

Cromwell's  cruel  blow  — 
Sheep   without  a  shepherd,  when    the 

snow  shuts  out  the  sky  — 
Oh  I  why  did  you  leave  us,  Owen?  why 

did  you  die  ? 

"Soft    as   woman's    was     your    voice, 

O'Neil !  bright  was  your  eye  ! 
Oh  I  why  did  you  leave  us,  Owen  ?  why 

did  you  die  ? 
Your  troubles  are  all  over  —  you're  at 

rest  with  God  on  high ; 
But  we're   slaves,  and  we're   orphans, 

Owen  !  —  why  did  you  die  ?  " 


THE  SACK  OF  BALTIMORE.* 

The  summer  sun  is  falling  soft  on  Car- 

bery's  hundred  isles  — 
The    summer    sun    is    gleaming     still 

through  Gabriel's  rough  defiles — 


*  Baltimore  U  a  small  Beaport  in  the  barony  of  Carbery,  io 
South  Munstcr.  It  grew  up  round  a  cjistlo  of  O'DriscoU'B, 
and  waa,  after  his  ruin,  colonized  by  the  Knglish.  On  the 
20th  of  June,  1631,  the  crew  of  two  Algerine  gulloys  landed 
in  the  dead  of  night,  sacked  the  town,  and  bore  off  into 
slavery  all  who  were  not  too  old,  or  too  young,  or  too  fierce 
for  their  purpose.  The  pirates  were  steered  up  the  intricate 
channel  by  one  Uackett,  a  Dungarvan  fisherman,  whom 
they  had  taken  at  sea  for  the  purpose.  Two  years  after  he 
was  convicted  and  executed  for  the  crime.  Baltimore  never 
recovered  from  this.  To  the  artist,  the  antiquary,  and  the 
naturalist,  its  neighborhood  i«  must  interesting. — Daria. 
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Old   Inisherkin's  crumbled  fane  looks 

like  a  moulting  bird ; 
And   in  a  calm  and  sleepy  swell   the 

ocean  tide  is  heard  ; 
The   hookers  lie   upon  the  beach;  the 

children  cease  their  play ; 
The  gossips  leave  the  little  inn ;    the 

households  kneel  to  pray  — 
And  full  of  love,  and  peace,  and  rest  — 

its  dailv  labor  o'er  — 
Upon  that  cosy  creek  there  lay  the  town 

of  Baltimore. 

A  deeper  rest,  a  starry  trance,  has  come 

with  inidniglit  there ; 
No  sound,  except  that  throbbing  wave, 

in  earth,  or  sea,  or  air. 
The  massive  capes,  and  ruined  towers, 

seem  conscious  of  the  calm  ; 
The  fibrous  sod  and  stunted  trees  are 

breathing  heavy  balm. 
So  still  the  niglit,  these  two  long  barques, 

round  Dunashad  that  glide. 
Must  trust  their  oars  —  methinks    not 

few  —  against  the  ebbing  tide. 
Oh  I  some  sweet  mission  of   true  love 

must  urge  them  to  the  shore ; 
They  bring  some  lover  to  his  bride,  who 

sighs  in  Baltimore  I 

All,  all  asleep  within  each  roof  along 
that  rockv  street, 

« 

And  tliest^  must  be  tlie  lover's  friends, 

witli  gently  gliding  feet. 
A  stifled  gasp  I  a  dreamy  noise !  "  the 

roof  is  in  a  flame  !  " 
From  out  their  beds,  and  to  their  doors, 

rush  maid,  and  sire,  and  dame. 
And  meet,  ujk)!!  the  threshold  stone,  the 

gleaming  sabre's  fall, 
And  ()*er  each  black  and  bearded  face 

the  white  or  crimson  shawl ; 


The  yell  of  "' Allah"  breaks  above  the 
prayer,  and  shriek,  and  roar  — 

Oh,  blessed  God  !  the  Algerine  is  lord 
of  Baltimore  I 

Then  flung  the  youth  his  naked  hand 

against  the  shearing  sword  ; 
Then  sprung  the  mother  on  the  brand 

with  which  her  son  was  gored ; 
Then  sunk  the  grandsire  on  the  floor, 

his  grand-babes  clutching  wild  ; 
Then  fled   the   maiden  moaning  faint, 

and  nestled  with  the  child ; 
But  see,  yon  pirate  strangled  lies,  and 

crushed  with  splashing  heel, 
While  o'er  him  in  an  Irish  hand  there 

sweeps  his  Syrian  steel. 
Though  virtue  sink,  and  courage  fail, 

and  misers  yield  their  store. 
There's  one  hearth  well  avenged  in  the 

sack  of  Baltimore ! 

Midsummer  morn,  in  woodland  nigh, 
the  birds  began  to  sing ; 

They  see  not  now  the  milking  maids  — 
deserted  is  the  spring  ! 

Midsummer  day  —  this  gallant  rides 
from  distant  Bandon's  town, 

These  hookers  crossed  from  stormy 
Skull,  that  skiff  from  Affadown ; 

They  only  found  the  smoking  walk, 
with  neighbors'  blood  besprent, 

And  on  the  strewed  and  trampled  beach 
awhile  they  wildly  went  — 

Then  dashed  to  sea,  and  passed  Cape 
Claire,  and  saw  five  leagues  before 

The  pirate  galleys  vanishing  that  rav- 
aged Baltimore. 

Oh  !  some  must  tug  the  galley's  oar,  and 
some  must  tend  the  steed ; 

This  boy  will  bear  a  Scheik's  chibouk, 
and  that  a  Bey's  jerreed. 
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Oh  !  some  are  for  the  arsenals,  by  beau- 
teous Dardanelles, 

And  some  are  in  the  caravan  to  Mecca's 
sandy  dells. 

The  maid  that  Bandon  gallant  sought  is 
chosen  for  the  Dey ; 

She's  safe  —  she's  dead  —  she  stabbed 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  serai ; 

And,  when  to  die  a  death  of  fire,  that 
noble  maid  thev  bore. 

She  only  smiled  —  O'DriscoU's  child  — 
she  thought  of  Baltimore. 

'Tis  two  long  years  since  sunk  the  town 
beneath  that  bloody  band. 

And  all  around  its  trampled  hearths  a 
larger  concoursre  stand, 

Where,  high  upon  a  gallows  tree,  a  yell- 
ing wretch  is  seen  — 

'Tis  Hackett  of  Dungarvan  —  he  who 
steered  the  Algerine ! 

He  fell  amid  a  sullen  shout,  with  scarce 
a  passing  prayer, 

For  he  had  slain  the  kith  and  kin  of 
many  a  hundred  there. 

Some  muttered  uf  MacMurchadh,  who 
brought  the  Norman  o'er ; 

Some  cursed  him  with  Iscariot,  that  day 
in  Baltimore. 

THE  BOATMAN  OF  KINSALE. 

His  kiss  is  sweet,  his  word  is  kind, 

His  love  is  rich  to  me  ; 
I  could  not  in  a  palace  find 

A  truer  heart  than  he. 
The  eagle  shelters  not  his  nest 

From  hurricane  and  hail, 
More  bravely  than  he  guards  my  breast. 

The  Boatman  of  Kinsale. 

The  wind  that  round  the  Fastnet  sweeps 
Is  not  a  whit  more  pure ; 


The  goat  that  down  Cnoc  Sheehy  leaps 

Has  not  a  foot  more  sure ; 
No  firmer  hand  nor  freer  eye 

E'er  faced  an  Autumn  gale  — 
De  Courcy's  heart  is  not  so  high  — 

The  Boatman  of  Kinsale. 

The  brawling  squires  may  heed  hira  not, 

The  dainty  stranger  sneer. 
But  who  will  dare  to  hurt  our  cot, 

When  Myles  O'Hea  is  here  ? 
The  scarlet  soldiers  pass  along  — 

They'd  like,  but  fear  to  rail ;  — 
His  blood  is  hot,  his  blow  is  strong  — 

The  Boatman  of  Kinsale. 

His  hooker 's  in  the  Scilly  van, 

When  seines  are  in  the  foam ; 
But  money  never  made  the  man, 

Nor  wealth  a  happy  home. 
So,  blest  with  love  and  liberty. 

While  he  can  trim  a  sail, 
He'll  trust  in  God,  and  cling  to  me  — 

The  Boatman  of  Kinsale. 


THE  RIGHT  ROAD. 

Let  the  feeble-hearted  pine, 
Let  the  sickly  spirit  whine. 
But  to  work  and  win  be  thine, 

While  you've  life. 
God  smiles  upon  the  bohl  — 
So  when  your  flag 's  unrolFd, 
Bear  it  bravely  till  you're  cold 

In  the  strife. 

If  to  rank  or  fame  you  soar, 
Out  your  spirit  frankly  pour  ; 
Men  will  serve  you  and  adore, 

Like  a  king. 
Woo  your  girl  with  honest  pride, 
Till  you've  won  her  for  your  bride 
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Then  to  her,  through  time  and  tide, 
Ever  cling. 

Never  under  wrongs  despair. 
Labor  long  and  everywhere, 
Link  your  countrymen,  prepare. 

And  strike  home. 
Thus  liave  great  men  ever  wrought. 
Thus  must  greatness  still  be  sought. 
Thus  laborM,  lovM,  and  fought, 

Greece  and  Rome. 


MAIRfe  BHAN  A  STOIR. 

In  a  valley,  far  away, 

With  my  Mdire  hhdn  a  stdir^* 
Short  would  be  the  summer  day. 

Ever  loving  more  and  more  ; 
Winter  days  would  all  grow  long, 

With  the  light  lier  heart  would  pour. 
With  her  kisses  and  her  song, 
And  her  loving  walth  ijo  ledr.f 
Fond  is  Mdire  hhdn  a  stdir^ 
Fair  is  Mdire  hhdn  a  ntdir^ 
Sweet  as  ripple  on  the  shore 
Sings  my  Mdire  hhdn  a  stdir. 

Oh  I  her  sire  is  very  proud, 

And  her  mother  cold  as  stone; 
But  her  l)rother  bravely  vowed 

She  should  be  my  bride  alone; 
For  he  know  T  loved  her  well, 

And  he  knew  she  loved  me  too. 
So  he  souglit  their  pride  to  <[uell, 
But  'twas  all  in  vain  to  sue. 

True  is  Mdire  hhdn  a  nt6ir^ 
Tried  is  Mfiire  hhdn  a  isfdir, 
Had  I  wings  I'd  never  soar 
From  mv  Mdire  hhdn  a  stoir. 


There  are  lands  where  manly  toil 

Surely  reaps  the  crop  it  sows, 
Glorious  woods  and  teeming  soil. 

Where  tlie  broad  Missouri  flows  ; 
Through  the  trees  the  smoke  shall  rise. 

From  our  hearth  with  maithgo  ledr^ 
There  shall  shine  the  happy  eyes 
Of  my  Mdire  bhdn  a  stdii\ 

Mild  is  Mdire  bhdn  a  stdir^ 
Mine  is  Mdire  bhdn  a  stdivy 
Saints  will  watch  about  the  door 
Of  my  Mdire  bhan  a  stdir. 


*  Fair  Mary  my  treauurt'. 

t  Much  pUrily,  or  in  ubundanco. 


OH!  THE  MARRIAGE. 

Oh  !  the  marriage,  the  marriage. 

With  love  and  mo  bhuachaill*  for  me. 
The  ladies  that  ride  in  a  carriage 

Miglit  envy  my  marriage  to  me ; 
For  Eoghan  is  straight  as  a  tower, 

And  tender  and  loving  and  true. 
He  told  me  more  love  in  an  hour 

Than  the  squires  of  the  county  could 
do. 

Then,  Oh !  tlie  marriage,  &c. 

His  hair  is  a  shower  of  soft  gold. 

His  eye  is  as  clear  as  the  day. 
His  conscience  and  vote  were  unsold 

When  otliers  were  carried  away ; 
His  word  is  as  good  as  an  oath. 

And  freely  'twas  given  to  me; 
Oh  I  sure  'twill  be  hapi)y  for  both 

The  day  of  our  marriage  to  see. 

Then,  Oh  I  the  marriage,  &c. 

His  kinsmen  are  honest  and  kind. 

The    neighbors   think   much    of    his 
skill. 
And  Eoghan 's  the  lad  to  mv  mind. 


♦  My  boy. 
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Though  he  owns  neither  castle  nor  mill. 
But  he  has  a  tilloch  of  land, 

A  horse,  and  a  stocking  of  coin, 
A  foot  for  the  dance,  and  a  hand 

In  the  cause  of  his  country  to  join. 

Then,  Oh !  the  marriage,  &c. 

We  meet  in  the  market  and  fair. 

We  meet  in  the  morning  and  night; 
He  sits  on  tlie  half  of  my  chair. 

And  my  people  are  wild  with  delight. 
Yet  I  long  through  the  winter  to  skim, 
Though  Eoghan  longs  more,  I  can  see, 
When  I  will  be  married  to  him, 
And  he  will  be  married  to  me. 

Then,  Oh !  the  marriage,  the  mar- 
riage, 
With  love  and  mo  bhuachaill  for 
me, 
The  ladies  that  ride  in  a  carriage 
Might  envy  my  marriage  to  me. 


TIPPERARY. 

Let  Britain  boast  her  British  hosts. 
About  them  all  riglit  little  care  we ; 

Not  British  seas  nor  British  coasts 
Can  match  the  Man  of  Tipperary  I 

Tall  is  his  form,  his  heart  is  warm. 
His  spirit  liglit  as  any  fairy; 

His  wrath  is  fearful  as  the  storm 

That  sweeps  the  Hills  of  Tipperary  I 

Lead  him  to  fight  for  native  land. 
His  is  no  courage  cold  and  wary; 

The    troops   live   not   on    earth  would 
stand 
The  headlong  Charge  of  Tipperary  I 

Yet  meet  him  in  his  cabin  rude. 

Or  dancing  with  his  dark-haired  Mary, 


You'd  swear  they  knew  no  other  mood 
But  Mirth  and  Love  in  Tipperary ! 

You're  free  to  share  his  scanty  meal. 
His  plighted  word  he'll  never  vary. 

In  vain  they  tried  with  gold  and  steel 
To  shake  the  Faith  of  Tipperary ! 

Soft  is  his  cailins  sunny  eye, 

Her  mien  is  mild,  her  step  is  airy. 

Her  heart  is  fond,  her  soul  is  high  — 
Oh  !  she's  the  Pride  of  Tipperary ! 

Let  Britain  brag  her  motley  rag, 

We'll  lift  the  Green  more  proud  and 
airy; 

Be  mine  the  lot  to  bear  that  flag. 
And  head  the  Men  of  Tipperary ! 

Though  Britain  boasts  her  British  hosts. 
About  them  all  right  little  care  we ; 

Give  us,  to  guard  our  native  coasts. 
The  Matchless  Men  of  Tipperary  I 


-•o*- 


A  NATION  ONCE  AGAIN. 

When  boyhood's  fire  was  in  my  blood, 

I  read  of  ancient  freemen, 
For   Greece  and    Rome    who    bravely 
stood. 

Three  Hundred  men  and  Three  men.* 
And  then  I  prayed  I  yet  might  see 

Our  fetters  rent  in  twain, 
And  Ireland,  long  a  province,  be 

A  Nation  once  again. 

And,  from  that  time,  through  wildest 
woe, 


•  The  Three  Hundred  Greeks  who  died  at  Thermopylae, 
and  th«  Three  Romant  who  kept  the  Sublicliin  Bridge.— 
DavU, 
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That  hope  has  shone,  a  far  light ; 
Nor  could  love's  brightest  sumiiier  glow 

Outshine  that  solemn  starlight : 
It  seemed  to  watch  above  my  head 

In  forum,  field,  and  fane ; 
Its  angel  voice  sang  round  my  bed, 

''  A  Nation  once  again." 

It  whispered,  too,  that  "  freedom's  ark, 

And  service  high  and  holy. 
Would  be  profaned  by  feelings  dark, 

And  passions  vain  or  lowly : 
For  freedom  comes   from    God's   right 
hand, 

And  needs  a  godly  train  ; 
And  righteous  men  must  make  our  land 

A  Nation  once  again." 

So,  as  I  giew  from  boy  to  man, 

I  bent  me  to  that  bidding  — 
My  spirit  of  each  selfish  plan 

And  cruel  i)assion  ridding  ; 
For,  thus  I  hoped  some  day  to  aid  — 

Oh  I  can  82ieh  hope  be  vain  ? 
When  my  dear  country  shall  be  made 

A  Nation  once  again. 


A  SCENE  IN   TIPPERARY. 

I  AVAs  walking  along  in  a  pleasant  place, 

In  the  county  Tipperary ; 
The  scene  smiled  as  happy  as  the  holy 
face 
Of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary; 
And  the  trees  were  proud,  and  the  sward 

was  green, 
And  the  birds  sang  loud  in  the  leafy 
scene. 

Yet  somehow  I  felt  strange,  and  soon  I 
felt  sad, 
And  then  1  felt  very  lonely ; 


I  pondered  in  vain  why  I  was  not  glad 

In  a  place  meant  for  pleasure  only: 
For  I  thought  that  grief  had  never  been 

there. 
And  that  sin  would  as  lief  to  heaven 
repair. 

And  a  train  of  spirits  seemed  passing 
me  by. 
The  air  grew  as  heavy  as  lead ; 
I  looked  for  a  cabin,  yet  none  could  I  spy 

In  the  pastures  about  me  spread ; 
Yet  each  field  seemed  made  for  a  peas- 
ant's cot. 
And  I  felt  dismayed  when  I  saw  them 
not. 

As  I  stayed  on  the  field,  I  saw  —  oh, 
my  God ! 
The  marks  where  a  cabin  had  been : 

Through  the  midst  of  the  fields,  some 
feet  of  the  sod 
Were  coarser  and  far  less  green. 

And  three  or  four  trees  in  the  centre 
stood. 

But  they  seemed  to  freeze  in  their  soli- 
tude. 

Surely  here  was  the  road  that  led  to  the 
cot. 
For  it  ends  just  beneath  the  trees. 
And  the  trees  like  mourners  are  watch- 
ing the  spot. 
And  cronauninc/  with  the  breeze ; 
And  their  stems  are  bare  with  children's 

But  the  children  —  where,  oh !    where 
are  they? 

An  old  man  unnoticed  had  come  to  my 
side, 
His  hand  in  my  arm  linking  — 
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A    reverend    man,    without    haste    or 

pride  — 
And  he  said :  —  "I  know  what  you're 

thinking; 
A    cabin    stood    once    underneath    the 

trees. 
Full    of  kindly    ones  —  but    alas!    for 

these  I 

"A  loving  old  couple,  and  tho' some- 
what poor, 
Their  children  had  leisure  to  play ; 

And  the  piper,  and  stranger,  and  beggar 
were  sure 


j        To  bless  them  in  going  away; 
'    But  the  tyj)hus  came,  and  the  agent  too : 
Ah  I  need  I  name  the  worst  of  the  two? 

9 

"Tlieir    cot    was    unroofed,    yet    they 
strove  to  hide 
In  its  walls  till  the  fever  was  passed; 
i    Their  crime  was  found  out,  and  the  cold 
I  ditch  side 

Was  tlieir  hospital  at  last : 
!    Slowly   they    went    to   poorhouse   and 

grave, 
,    But  the  Lord  they  bent  to,  their  souls 


I 


will  save. 
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AFTER  THE  FALL  OF  SEBASTOPOL. 

[from   "  LETTERS  FROM  THE    CRIMEA."] 

The  surprise  tlironglioiit  tlie  camp  on 
the  Sundciy  morning  was  beyond  descrip- 
tion when  tlie  news  spread  that  Std>as- 
topol  was  on  lire,  and  that  the  enemy 
were  retreating.  The  tremendous  ex- 
plosions, wliich  shook  the  very  ground 
like  so  many  earthquakes,  failed  to  dis- 
turb many  of  our  wearied  soldiers. 


As  the  rush  from  camp  became  very 
great,  and  every  one  sought  to  visit  the 
Malakoff  and  the  Kedan,  which  were 
filled  with  dead  and  dying  men,  a  line 
of  English  cavalry  was  posted  across 
the  front  from  our  extreme  left  to  the 
French  right.  They  were  stationed  in 
all  the  ravines  and  roads  to  the  town 
and  trenches  with  orders  to  keep  back 
all  persons  except  the  generals  and  staif, 
and  officers  and  men  on  duty,  and  to 
stop  all  our  men  returning  with  plunder 
from  the  town,  and  to  take  it  from  tliom. 
As  they  did  not  stop  tlie  French,  or 
Turks,  or  Sardinians,  this  order  gave 
rise  to  a  good  deal  of  grumbling,  i)artic- 
ularly  when  a  man,  after  lugging  a 
heavy  chair  several  miles,  or  a  table,  or 
some  such  article,  was  deprived  of  it  by 
our  sentries.  The  French  complained 
that  our  dragoons  let  English  soldiers 
pass  with  Russian  muskets,  and  would 
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not  permit  the  French  to  carry  off  these 
trophies  ;  but  there  was  not  any  founda- 
tion for  tlie  complaint.  There  was  as- 
suredly no  jealousy  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  It  so  happened  that  as  tlie  rem- 
nants of  the  French  regiments  engaged 
on  the  left  against  the  MaLakoff  and 
Little  Redan  marched  to  their  tents  in 
the  morning,  our  second  division  was 
drawn  up  on  the  parade-ground  in  front 
of  tlieir  camp,  and  tlie  French  had  to 
pass  their  lines.  The  instant  the  lead- 
ing regiment  of  Zouaves  came  up  to  the 
si)ot  wliere  our  first  regiment  was  placed, 
the  men,  with  one  spontaneous  burst, 
rent  tlie  air  with  an  English  cheer.  The 
French  officers  drew  their  swords,  their 
men  diessed  up  and  marched  past  as  if 
at  a  review,  while  regiment  after  regi- 
ment of  the  second  division  caught  up 
tlie  cry,  and  at  last  our  men  presented 
arms  to  their  brave  comrades  of  France, 
the  officers  on  both  sides  saluted  with 
their  swords,  and  this  continued  till  the 
last  man  had  passed  by. 

Mingled  with  the  plunderers  from  the 
front  were  manv  wounded  men.  The 
ambulances  never  ceased, —  now  moving 
heavily  and  slowly  with  their  burdens, 
again  rattling  at  a  trot  to  the  front  for 
a  fresh  cargo, —  and  the  ground  between 
the  trenches  and  the  camp  was  studded 
with  cacolets  or  mule  litters.  Already 
the  funeral  j)arties  had  commenced  their 
labors.  The  Kussians  all  this  time  were 
swarming  on  the  north  side,  and  evinced 
the  liveliest  interest  in  the  progress  of 
the  ex[)losions  and  conflagrations.  They 
took  up  ground  in  their  old  camps,  and 
spread  all  over  the  face  of  the  hills  be- 
hind the  iKUthern  forts.  Their  steamers 
cast  anchor,  or  were   moored  close   to 


the  shore  among  the  creeks,  on  the  north 
side,  near  Fort  Catherine.  By  degrees 
the  generals,  French  and  English,  and 
the  staff  officers  edged  down  upon  the 
town,  but  Fort  Paul  had  not  yet  gone 
up,  and  Fort  Nicholas  was  burning,  and 
our  engineers  declared  the  place  would 
be  unsafe  for  forty-eight  hours.  Moving 
down,  however,  on  the  right  flank  of 
our  cavalry  pickets,  a  small  party  of  us 
managed  to  turn  them  cleverly,  and  to 
get  out  among  the  French  works  be- 
tween the  Mamelou  and  Malakoff.  The 
ground  here  was  literally  paved  with 
shot  and  shell,  and  the  surface  was 
deejdy  honeycombed  by  the  explosion 
of  tlie  bombs  at  every  squ<are  yard. 
The  road  was  crowded  by  Frenchmen 
returning  with  paltry  plunder  from  Se- 
pastopol,  and  with  files  of  Russian  pris- 
oners, many  of  them  wounded,  and  all 
dejected,  with  the  exception  of  a  fine 
little  boy  in  a  Cossack's  cap  and  a  tiny 
uniform  great-coat,  who  seemed  rather 
pleased  with  his  kind  captors.  There 
was  also  one  stout  Russian  soldier,  who 
had  evidently  been  indulging  in  the 
popularly  credited  sources  of  Dutch 
courage,  and  who  danced  all  the  way 
into  the  camp  with  a  Zouave. 

There  were  ghastly  sights  on  the  way, 
too  —  Russians  who  had  died,  or  were 
dying  as  they  lay  brought  so  far  towards 
the  hospitals  from  the  fatal  Malakoff. 
Passing  through  a  maze  of  trenches,  of 
gabionades,  and  of  zigzags  and  parallels, 
bv  which  the  French  had  worked  their 
sure  and  deadly  way  close  to  the  heart 
of  the  Russian  defence,  and  treading 
gently  among  the  heaps  of  dead,  where 
the  ground  bore  full  tokens  of  the 
bloody  fray,  we  came  at  la^t  to  the  head 
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of  the  French  sap.  It  was  barely  ten 
yards  from  tliat  to  the  base  of  the  huge 
sloping  mound  of  earth  Avhieh  rose  full 
twenty  feet  in  height  above  the  level, 
and  showed  in  every  c\irection  the  grin- 
ning muzzles  of  its  guns.  The  tricolor 
waved  placidly  from  its  highest  point, 
and  the  Frencli  were  busy  constructing 
a  semaphore  on  tlie  top.  There  was  a 
ditch  at  one's  feet  some  twentv  or 
twenty-two  feet  deep,  and  ten  feet 
broad.  Tliat  was  the  place  where  the 
French  crossed  —  there  was  their  bridge 
of  planks,  and  here  they  swarmed  in 
upon  the  unsuspecting  defenders  of  the 
Malakoff.  They  had  not  ten  yards  to 
go.  We  had  two  hundred,  and  the  men 
were  then  out  of  breath.  Were  not 
planks  better  than  scaling-ladders  ?  This 
explains  how  esusily  the  French  crossed. 
On  the  right  Jiand,  as  one  issued  from 
the  head  of  the  French  trench,  was  a 
line  of  gabions  on  the  ground  running 
up  to  tliis  bridge.  That  was  a  flying 
sap,  which  the  French  made  the  instant 
they  got  out  of  the  trench  into  tlie 
Malakoff,  so  that  thev  were  enabled  to 
pour  a  continuous  stream  of  men  into 
the  works  with  comparative  safety  from 
the  flank  fire  of  the  enemy.  In  the 
same  way  they  at  once  dug  a  trench 
across  the  work  inside,  to  see  if  there 
were  any  galvanic  wires  to  fire  mines. 
Mount  tlie  parai)et  and  descend — of 
what  amazing  thickness  are  these  em- 
brasures !  .  .  . 

Inside  the  sight  was  too  terrible  to 
dwell  upon.  The  Frencli  were  carrying 
away  their  own  and  the  Russian  wound- 
ed, and  four  distinct  jiiles  of  dead  were 
formed  to  cleair  the  way.  The  ground 
was  marked  by  pools  of  blood,  and  the 


smell  was  noisome ;  swarms  of  flies  set- 
tled on  dead  and  dying;  broken  mus- 
kets, torn  clothes,  caps,  shakos,  swords, 
bayonets,  bags  of  bread,  canteens,  and 
haversacks,  were  lying  in  indescribable 
confusion  all  over  the  place,  mingled 
with  heai)S  of  slujt,  of  grape,  bits  of 
shell,  cartridges,  case  and  canister,  loose 
powder,  official  papers,  and  cooking-tins. 
The  traverses  were  so  high  and  deep 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  a 
view  of  the  whole  of  the  Malakoft'  from 
any  one  spot,  and  there  was  a  high 
mound  of  earth  in  the  middle  of  the 
work,  either  intended  as  a  kind  of  shell- 
proof,  or  the  remains  of  the  old  White 
Tower.  The  guns,  which  to  the  number 
of  sixty  were  found  in  the  work,  were 
all  shijis'  guns,  and  mounted  on  shi2)s' 
carriages,  and  worked  in  the  same  way 
as  ships'  guns.  There  were  a  few  old- 
fashioned,  oddly-shaped  mortars.  On 
looking  around  the  work  one  might  see 
that  the  strength  of  the  Russian  was  his 
weakness  —  he  fell  into  his  own  bomb- 
ju-oofs.  In  the  parapet  of  the  work 
might  be  observed  several  entrances — 
very  narrow  outside,  but  descending 
and  enlarging  downwards,  and  opening 
into  rooms  some  four  or  five  feet  high, 
and  eight  or  ten  S([uare.  These  were 
only  lighted  from  the  outside  by  day, 
and  must  have  been  pitclwlark  at  night, 
unless  the  men  were  allowed  hmterns. 
Here  the  garrison  retired  when  exposed 
to  a  heavy  bombardment.  The  odor 
of  these  narrow  chambers  was  villanous, 
and  the  air  reeked  with  blood  and  abom- 
inations unutterable.  There  were  several 
of  these  places,  and  they  might  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  heaviest  mortars  in  the 
world:   over   the   roof  was   a   layer  of 
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ships*  masts^  cut  into  junks,  and  depos- 
ited carefully ;  then  there  was  over  them 
a  solid  layer  of  earth,  and  above  that  a 
layer  of  gabions,  and  above  that  a  pile 
of  earth  again. 

In  one  of  these  dungeons,  excavated 
in  the  solid  rock,  and  which  was  prob- 
ably underneath  the  old  White  Tower, 
the  oflScer  commanding  seems  to  have 
lived.  It  must  have  been  a  dreary  resi- 
dence. The  floor  and  the  entrance  were 
littered  a  foot  deep  with  reports,  returns, 
and  perhaps  despatclies  assuring  the 
czar  that  the  place  had  sustained  no 
damage.  The  garrison  were  in  these 
narrow  chambers  enjoying  their  siesta, 
which  they  invariably  take  at  twelve 
o'clock,  when  the  French  burst  in  upon 
them  like  a  torrent,  and,  as  it  were, 
drowned  them  in  their  holes.  The 
Malakoff  was  a  closed  work,  only  open 
at  the  rear  to  the  town  ;  and  tlie  French 
having  once  got  in,  threw  open  a  pas- 
sage to  their  own  rear,  and  closed  up 
the  front  and  the  lateral  communica- 
tions with  tlie  curtains  leading  to  the 
Great  Redan  and  to  tlie  Little  Redan. 
Thus  they  were  enabled  to  pour  in  theii* 
supports,  in  order  and  without  loss,  in 
a  continued  stream,  and  to  resist  the 
efforts  of  the  Russians,  which  were  des- 
perate and  repeated,  to  retake  the  place. 
They  brought  up  their  field-guns  at 
once,  and  swept  the  Russian  reserves 
and  su{)ports,  while  Strange's  batteries 
from  the  Quarries  carried  death  through 
their  ranks  in  every  quarter  of  the  Kar- 
abelna'ia.  With  the  Malakoff  the  enemy 
lost  Sebastopol.  The  ditch  outside, 
towards  the  north,  was  full  of  French 
and  Russians,  piled  over  each  other  in 
horrid  confusion.     On  the  right,  towards 


the  Little  Redan,  the  ground  was  liter- 
ally strewn  with  bodies  as  thick  as  they 
could  lie,  and  in  the  ditch  they  were 
piled  over  each  other.  Here  the  French, 
victorious  in  the  Malakoff,  met  with  a 
heavy  loss  and  a  series  of  severe  repulses. 
The  Russians  lay  inside  the  work  in 
heaps,  like  carcasses  in  a  butcher's  cart; 
and  the  wounds,  the  blood  —  the  sight 
exceeded  all  I  had  hitherto  witnessed. 

Descending  from  the  Malakoff  we 
came  upon  a  suburb  of  ruined  houses 
open  to  the  sea  —  it  was  filled  with 
dead.  The  Russians  had  crept  away 
into  holes  and  corners  in  every  house, 
to  die  like  poisoned  rats ;  artillery 
horses,  with  their  entrails  torn  open  by 
shot,  were  stretched  all  over  the  space 
at  the  back  of  the  Malakoff,  marking 
the  place  where  the  Russians  moved  up 
their  last  column  to  retake  it  under  the 
cover  of  a  heavy  field-battery.  Every 
house,  the  church,  some  public  buildings, 
sentry-boxes  —  all  alike  were  broken 
and  riddled  by  cannon  and  mortar. 
Turning  to  the  left,  we  proceeded  by  a 
very  tall  snow-white  wall  of  great  length 
to  the  dockyard  gateway.  This  wall 
was  pierced  and  broken  through  and 
through  with  cannon.  Inside  were  the 
docks,  N\^iich,  naval  men  say,  were  une- 
qualled in  the  world.  The  steamer  was 
blazing  merrily  in  one  of  them.  Gates 
and  store  sides  were  splintered  and 
pierced  by  shot.  There  were  the  state- 
ly dockyard  buildings  on  the  right, 
which  used  to  look  so  clean  and  white 
and  spruce.  -Parts  of  them  were  knocked 
to  atoms,  and  hung  together  in  such 
shreds  and  patches  that  it  was  only  won- 
derful they  cohered.  The  soft  white 
stone  of  which  thev  and  the  walls  were 
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made  was  readily  knocked  to  pieces  by 
a  cannon-shot. 

Of  all  the  pictures  of  the  horrors  of 
war  which  have  ever  been  presented  to 
the  world,  the  hospital  of  Sebastopol 
offered  the  most  horrible,  heart-rending, 
and  revolting.  How  the  poor  human 
body  could  be  mutilated,  and  yet  hold 
its  soul  within  it,  when  every  limb  is 
shattered,  and  every  vein  and  artery  is 
pouring  out  the  life-stream,  one  might 
study  there  at  every  step,  and  at  the 
same  time  wonder  how  little  will  kill  I 
The  building  used  as  an  hospital  was 
one  of  the  noble  piles  inside  the  dock- 
yard wall,  and  was  situated  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  row,  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  the  Redan.  The  whole  row  was 
peculiarly  exposed  to  the  action  of  shot 
and  shell  bounding  over  the  Redan,  and 
to  the  missiles  directed  at  the  Barrack 
Battery;  and  it  bore,  in  sides,  roof, 
windows,  and  doors,  frequent  and  dis- 
tinctive proofs  of  the  severity  of  the 
cannonade. 

Entering  one  of  these  doors  I  beheld 
such  a  sight  as  few  men,  thank  God, 
have  ever  witnessed.  In  a  long,  low 
room,  supported  by  square  pillars, 
arched  at  the  top,  and  dimly  lighted 
through  shattered  and  unglazed  win- 
dow-frames, lay  the  wounded  Russians, 
who  had  been  abandoned  to  our  mercies 
by  their  general.  The  wounded,  did  I 
say?  No,  but  the  dead  —  the  rotten 
and  festering  corpses  of  the  soldiers, 
who  were  left  to  die  in  their  extreme 
agony,  untended,  uncared  for,  packed 
as  close  as  they  could  be  stowed,  some 
on  the  floor,  others  on  wretched  trestles 
and  bedsteads,  or  pallets  of  straw, 
sopped  and  saturated  with  blood,  which 


oozed  and  trickled  through  upon  the 
floor,  mingling  with  the  droppings  of 
corruption.  With  the  roar  of  exploding 
fortresses  in  their  ears  —  with  shells  and 
shot  pouring  through  the  roof  and  sides 
of  the  rooms  in  which  they  lay  —  with 
the  crackling  and  hissing  of  fire  around 
them,  these  poor  fellows,  who  had  served 
their  loving  friend  and  master  the  czar 
but  too  well,  were  consigned  to  their 
terrible  fate.  Many  might  have  been 
saved  by  ordinary  care.  Many  lay,  yet 
alive,  with  maggots  crawling  about  in 
their  wounds.  Many,  nearly  mad  by 
the  scene  around  them,  or  seeking 
escape  from  it  in  their  extremest  agony, 
had  rolled  away  under  the  beds,  and 
glared  out  on  the  heart-stricken  spec- 
tator —  oh  !  with  such  looks  I  Many, 
with  legs  and  arms  broken  and  twisted, 
the  jagged  splinters  sticking  through 
the  raw  flesh,  implored  aid,  water,  food, 
or  l^ity,  or,  dei)rived  of  speech  by  the 
approach  of  death,  or  by  dreadful  in- 
juries in  the  head  or  trunk,  pointed  to 
the  lethal  spot.  Many  seemed  bent 
alone  on  making  their  peace  with  Hea- 
ven. The  attitudes  of  some  were  so 
hideously  fixntastic  as  to  appall  and  root 
one  to  the  ground  by  a  sort  of  dreadful 
fascination.  Could  that  bloody  mass  of 
clothing  and  white  bones  ever  have 
been  a  human  being,  or  that  burnt, 
black  mass  of  flesh  have  ever  held  a 
human  soul?  It  was  fearful  to  think 
what  the  answer  must  be.  The  bodies 
of  numbers  of  men  were  swollen  and 
bloated  to  an  incredible  degree ;  and 
the  features,  distended  to  a  gigantic 
size,  with  eyes  protruding  from  the 
sockets,  and  the  blackened  tongue  loll- 
ing out  of  the  mouth,  compressed  tight- 
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\y  by  the  teeth,  wliieh  had  set  upon  it 
in  the  death-rattle,  made  one  shudder 
and  reel  round. 

In  the  midst  of  one  of  these  "  cham- 
bers of  liorrors  "  —  for  there  were  many 
of  them  —  were  found  some  dead  and 
some  living  p]nglish  soldiers,  and  among 
them  poor  Captain  Vaughan,  of  the 
90th,  who  afterwards  died  of  Iiis  wounds. 
I  confess  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
stand  the  siglit,  which  horrified  our  most 
experienced  surgeons ;  the  deadly,  clam- 
my stench,  the  smell  of  gangrened 
wounds,  of  corrupted  blood,  of  rotting 
flesh,  were  intolerable  and  odious  beyond 
endurance.  But  what  must  have  the 
wounded  felt,  who  were  obliged  to  en- 
dure all  this,  and  who  passed  away  with- 
out a  hand  to  give  them  a  cup  of  water, 
or  a  voice  to  say  one  kindly  word  to 
them  ?  Most  of  these  men  were  wounded 
on  Saturday  —  niany,  perhaps,  on  the 
Friday  before  —  indeed  it  is  impossible 
to  say  how  long  they  might  have  been 
there.  In  the  hurry  of  their  retreat  the 
Muscovites  seem  to  have  carried  in  dead 
men  to  get  them  out  of  the  way,  and  to 
have  i)ut  them  on  i)allets  in  horrid 
mockerv.  So  that  their  retreat  was  se- 
cured,  the  enemy  cared  but  little  for 
their  wounded.  On  Monday  only  did 
they  receive  those  wlioin  we  sent  out 
to  them  during  a  brief  armistice  for  the 
2)urpose,  which  was,  I  believe,  sought 
by  ourselves,  as  our  overcrowded  hos- 
pitals  could  not  contain,  and  our  over- 


worked  surgeons  could  not  attend  to 
any  more. 

The  Great  Redan  was  next  visited. 
Such  a  scene  of  wreck  and  ruin !  —  all 
the  houses  behind  it  a  mass  of  broken 
stones  —  a  clock-turret,  with  a  shot  right 
through  the  clock ;  a  pagoda  in  ruins ; 
another  clock-tower,  with  all  the  clock 
destroyed  save  the  dial,  with  the  words, 
"  Barwise,  London, "  thereon ;  cook- 
houses, where  human  blood  was  running 
among  the  utensils ;  in  one  place  a  shell 
had  lodged  in  the  boiler,  and  blown  it 
and  its  contents,  and  probably  its  at- 
tendants, to  pieces.  Everywhere  wreck 
and  destruction.  This  evidently  was  a 
beau  quartier  once.  The  oldest  inhabi- 
tant could  not  have  recognized  it  on 
that  fatal  day.  Climbing  up  to  the  Re- 
dan, which  was  fearfully  cumbered  with 
the  dead,  we  witnessed  the  scene  of  the 
desperate  attack  and  defence,  which 
cost  both  sides  so  much  blood.  The 
ditch  outside  made  one  sick  —  it  was 
piled  up  with  English  dead,  some  of 
them  scorched  and  blackened  by  the  ex- 
plosion, and  others  lacerated  beyond  re- 
cognition. The  quantity  of  broken  ga- 
bions and  gun-carriages  here  was  extra- 
ordinary ;  the  ground  was  covered  with 
them.  The  bomb-proofs  were  the  same 
as  in  the  Malakoflf,  and  in  one  of  them 
a  music -book  was  found,  with  a  wo- 
man's name  in  it,  and  a  canary  bird 
and  a  vase  of  flowers  were  outside  the 
entrance. 
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[Edward  Lysaght  was  born  at  Brickhill,  County 
Clare,  December  21st,  1763.  Ho  waa  educated  at  the 
Academy  in  Cashel  and  at  Trinity  College.  In  1798 
he  was  called  to  the  English  and  Irish  bar.  He  oc- 
cupied his  leisure  hours  in  verse-making,  and  his 
j)oetry,  like  himself,  was  full  of  wit  and  humor.  Mr. 
Lysaght  died  in  1810.] 


KATE   OF   GARNAVILLA. 

Have  you  been  at  Garnavilla? 

Have  you  seen  at  Garnavilla 
Beauty's  train  trip  o'er  the  plain 

With  lovely  Kate  of  Garnavilla? 
Oh  I  she's  pure  as  virgin  snows 

Ere  they  light  on  woodland  liill-0  ; 
Sweet  as  dewdrop  on  wild  rose 

Is  lovely  Kate  of  Garnavilla  1 

Philomel,  I've  listened  oft 

To  thy  lay,  nigh  weeping-willow : 

Oh !  the  strains  more  sweet,  more  soft, 
That  flow  from  Kate  of  Garnavilla. 
Have  you  been,  &c. 

As  a  noble  ship  I've  seen 

Sailing  o'er  the  swelling  billow, 

So  I've  marked  the  graceful  mien 
Of  lovely  Kate  of  Garnavilla. 
Have  you  been,  &c. 

If  poets'  prayers  can  banish  cares. 

No  care  shall  come  to  Garnavilla ; 
Joy's  bright  rays  shall  gild  lier  days, 
And   dove-like   peace    perch   on   her 
pillow. 
Charming  maid  of  Garnavilla  ! 
Lovely  maid  of  Garnavilla ! 
Beauty,  grace,  and  virtue  wait 
On  lovely  Kate  of  Garnavilla. 


THE  SPRIG   OF   SHILLELAH. 

Oh  1  love  is  the  soul  of  a  neat  Irishman, 

He  loves  all  that  is  lovely,  loves  all  that 
he  can. 
With  his  sprig  of  shillelah  and  sham- 
rock so  green  I 

His  heart  is  good-humored,  'tis  honest 
and  sound. 

No  envy  or  malice  is  there  to  be  found; 

He  courts  and  he  marries,  he  drinks  and 
he  fights. 

For   love,  all  for  love,  for   in   that  he 
delights. 
With  his  sprig  of  shillelah  and  sham- 
rock so  green  I 

Who  has  e'er  liad  the  luck  to  see  Donny- 
brook  Fair? 

An  Irishman,  all  in  his  glory,  is  there. 
With  his  sprig  of  shillelah  and  sham- 
rock so  green ! 

His  clothes  spick  arid  span  new,  without 
e'er  a  speck, 

A  neat  Barcelona  tied  round  his  white 
neck ; 

He  goes  to  a  tent,  and  he  spends  half-Br 
crown. 

He    meets  with  a   friend,  and  for   love 
knocks  him  down, 
With  his  sprig  of  shillelah  and  sham- 
rock so  green  I 

At  evening  returning,  as  homeward  he 
goes. 

His  heart  soft  with  whiskey,  his  head 
soft  with  blows 
From  a  sprig  of  shillelah  and  sham- 
rock so  green  ! 
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He  meets  with  his  Sheelah,  who,  frown- 
ing a  smile, 

Cries,  "  Get  ye  gone,  Pat,"  yet  consents 
all  the  while. 

To  the  priest  soon  they  go,  and  nine 
months  after  that, 

A  baby  cries  out,  "  How  d'ye  do,  father 
Pat, 
With  your  sprig  of  shillelah  and  sham- 
rock so  green  ?*' 

Bless  the  country,  say  I,  that  gave  Pat- 
rick his  birth, 

Bless  the  land  of  the  oak,  and  its  neigh- 
boring earth. 
Where  grow  the  shillelah  and  sham- 
rock so  green  I 

May  the  sons  of  the  Thames,  the  Tweed, 
and  the  Shannon, 

Drub  the  foes  who  dare  plant  on  our 
confines  a  cannon  ; 

United  and  happy,  at  Loyalty's  shrine. 

May  the  Rose  and  the  Thistle  long  flour- 
ish and  twine 
Round  the  sprig  of  shillelah  and  sham- 
rock so  green  I 

OUR   ISLAND. 

May  God,  in  whose  hand 
Is  the  lot  of  each  laud. 

Who  rules  over  ocean  and  dry  hind. 
Inspire  our  good  king 
From  his  presence  to  fling 

111  advisers  who'd  ruin  our  island. 
Don't  we  feel 'tis  our  dear  native  island! 
A  fertile  and  fine  little  island! 

May  Orange  and  Green 

No  longer  be  seen 
Bestain'd  with  the  blood  of  our  island. 

The  fair  ones  we  prize 
Declare  they  despise 


Those  who'd  make  it  a  slavish  and 
vile  land; 
Be  their  smiles  our  reward. 
And  we'll  gallantly  guard 

All   the  rights   and   delights   of  our 
island. 
For,  oh !  'tis  a  lovely  green  island! 
Bright  beauties  adorn  our  dear  island  I 

At  St.  Patrick's  command 

Vipers  quitted  our  land — 
But  he's  wanted  again  in  our  island  I 

For  her  interest  and  pride 
We  oft  fought  by  the  side 

Of  England,  that  haughty  and  high 
land; 
Nay,  we'd  do  so  again. 
If  she'd  let  us  remain 

A  free  and  a  flourishing  island. 
But  she,  like  a  crafty  and  sly  land^ 
Dissension  excites  in  our  island, 

And,  our  feuds  to  adjust. 

She  would  lay  in  the  dust 
All  the   freedom  and   strength   of  our 
island. 

A  few  years  ago — 
Though  now  she  says  no — 

We  agreed  with  that  surly  and  sly  land^ 
Tliat  each,  as  a  friend. 
Should  the  other  defend. 

And  the  crown  be  the  link  of  eacFi 
island : 
'Twas  the  final  state-bond  of  each  island: 
Independence  we  swore  to  each  island. 

Are  we  grown  so  absurd 

As  to  credit  her  word. 
When  she's  breaking  her  oath  with  oor 
island  ? 

Let  us  steadily  stand 

By  our  king  and  our  land. 
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And  it  sha'n't  be  a  slavish    or  vile 
land; 
Nor  impudent  Pitt 
Unpunished  commit 

An  attempt  on  the  rights  of  oui*  island. 
Each  voice  should  resound  through  our 

island. 
You're  my  neighbor,  but,  Bull,  this  is 
my  land  ! 
Nature's  favorite  spot  — 
And  I'd  sooner  be  shot 
Than  surrender  the  rights   of  our   is- 
land ! 


KITTY  OF  COLERAINE.* 

As  BEAUTIFUL  Kitty  one  morning  was 

tripping 
With  a  pitcher  of  milk  from  the  fair 

of  Coleraine, 
When  she  saw  me   she   stumbled,   the 

pitcher  down  tumbled, 


*  Generally  said  to  be  anonymouo,  though  there  is  good 
reaiion  to  believe  Lysaght  to  he  the  author,  not  only  from 
the  period  of  Its  circulation,  but  from  the  sly  wit  and  humor* 
ouB  turn  of  the  catastrophe,  resembling  more  closely  In 
style  the  productions  of  pleasant  rollicking  Ned  Lysaght 
than  those  of  any  of  his  contemporaries. 


And  all  the  sweet  butter-milk  watered 
the  plain. 

Oh  !  what  shall  I  do  now  ?  'twas  looking 
at  you,  now ; 
Sure,  sure,  such  a  pitcher  I'll  ne'er 
meet  again ; 
'Twas  the  pride  of  my  dairy  1    O  Barney 
M'Cleary, 
You're  sent  as  a  plague  to  the  girls 
of  Coleraine  ! 

I  sat  down  beside  her,  and  gently  did 
chide  her. 
That  such  a  misfortune  should  give 
her  such  pain  ; 
A  kiss  then  I  gave  her,  and,  ere  I  did 
leave  her. 
She  vowed  for   such   pleasure   she'd 
break  it  again. 
'Twas  hay-making  season  —  I  can't  tell 
the  reason  — 
Misfortunes  will  never  come  single,  'tis 
plain ; 
For  very  soon  after   poor   Kitty's  dis- 
aster 
The   devil   a   pitcher  was  whole    in 
Coleraine. 


CHARLES   WOLFE. 


[Charles  Wolfe  was  bom  at  Dublin,  Dec.  14, 
1791.  He  entered  Trinity  College  in  18W,  and  while 
there  gained  several  prizes  for  English  and  Latin 
verse.  In  1817  he  was  ordained  and  appointed  to 
the  curacy  of  Ballyclog,  Coimty  Tyrone.  Of  his 
duties  there  he  writes :  **  I  have  trudged  roads,  forded 
bogs,  braved  snow  and  rain,  became  umpire  between 
the  living,  counselled  the  sick,  administered  to  the 
dying,  and  to-morrow  shall  burj'  the  dead."  In  a 
short  time  he  was  removed  to  Donoughmore,  County 
Antrim,  and  it  was  while  here  that  he  wrote  "Tlie 
Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore."    The  labors  of  an  exten- 


sive parish  soon  preyed  upon  his  constitution,  and 
consumption  set  in.  He  t<K)k  a  trip  to  Bordeaux, 
and  returned  much  impn)ved  in  health,  but  in  No- 
vember, 1822,  he  became  rajiidly  worse,  and  was  or- 
dered, as  a  last  resource,  to  Queenstown,  County 
Cork,  where  he  died  on  the  21st  of  Fobruarj%  1823. 
Before  his  death  he  named  several  of  his  friends, 
and  prayed  to  God  to  bless  them ;  he  then  said  to  his 
sister,  "  Close  this  eye,  the  other  is  closed  already." 
He  lies  buried  in  the  little  churchyard  of  Clonmell, 
a  picturesque  but  neglected  spot  on  the  outskirts 
of  Queenstown.] 
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THE  BURIAL  OF  SIR  JOHN  MOORE. 

Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note, 

As  his  corse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried ; 

Not  a  soldier  discharged    his    farewell 

shot 

O'er   the   grave  where   our  hero  we 

buried. 

We  buried  liim  darkly  at  dead  of  night, 
The  sods  witli  our  bayonets  turning, 
By   tlie    struggling   moonbeams'   misty 

light, 
And  the  lantern  dimly  burning. 

No  useless  cofiSn  enclosed  his  breast, 
Not  in  slieet  or  in  shroud  we  wound 
liim ; 

But  lie  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said. 
And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow; 
But  we  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  face 
that  was  dead, 
And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  mor- 
row. 

We  thought,  as  we  hollow'd  his  narrow 
bed, 
And  smoothed  down  his  lonely  pillow. 
That  the  foe  and   the  stranger  would 
tread  o'er  his  head, 
And  we  far  away  on  the  billow ! 

Lightly  they'll  talk  of  the  spirit  that's 
gone, 
And  o'er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him  ; 
But   little   he'll   reck,   if  they  let  him 
sleep  on 
In  the  grave  where  a  Briton  has  laid 
him. 


But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done 
When  the  clock  struck  the  hour  for 
retiring; 
And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random 
gun 
That  the  foe  was  sullenly  firing. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down. 
From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and 

gory ; 
We  carved  not  a  line  and  we  raised  not 
a  stone. 
But  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glory.* 


MY  LOVE  HAS  AN  EYE  OF  THE 
SOFTEST  BLUE. 

Oh,  my  love  has  an  eye  of  the  softest 
blue. 
Yet  it  was  not  that  that  won  me  ; 


*  Rev.  H.  J.  Symona,  vicar  of  Hereford,  in  Xotta  and 
Queries^  says :  "  I  waM  chaplain  to  the  brigade  of  Guards 
attached  to  the  army  under  the  command  of  the  Inte  Sir 
John  Moore :  and  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  attend  him  in  his  last 
moments.  During  the  battle  he  was  conveyed  from  the  field 
by  a  sergeant  of  the  42d  and  some  soldiers  of  that  regiment 
and  of  the  Guards,  and  I  followed  them  into  the  quarters  of 
the  general,  on  the  quay  atCorunna,  where  he  was  laid  on  a 
mattress  on  the  floor;  and  I  remained  with  him  till  his 
death,  when  I  was  kneeling  by  his  side.  After  which  it  was 
the  subject  of  deliberation  whether  his  corpse  should  be  con- 
veyed to  England  or  be  buried  on  the  spot ;  which  was  not 
determined  before  I  left  the  general's  quarters.  I  resolved, 
therefore,  not  to  embark  with  the  troops,  but  remained  on 
shore  till  the  morning,  when,  on  going  to  his  quarters,  I 
found  that  his  body  had  been  removed  during  the  night  to 
the  quarters  of  Colonel  Graham,  in  the  citadel,  by  the  offi- 
cers of  his  staff,  from  whence  it  was  borne  by  them,  assisted 
by  myself,  to  the  grave  which  had  been  prepared  for  it  on 
one  of  the  bastions  of  the  citadel.  It  being  now  daylight, 
the  enemy  discovered  that  the  troops  had  been  withdrawing 
and  embarking  during  the  night.  A  flre  was  opened  by 
them  shortly  after  upon  the  ships  which  were  still  in  the 
harbor.  The  funeral  service  was,  therefore,  performed 
without  delay,  as  we  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy's 
guns;  and  after  having  shed  a  tear  over  the  remains  of  the 
departed  general,  whose  body  we  wrapt 

'  With  his  martial  cloak  around  him,' 

there  having  been  no  means  to  provide  a  coffin  —  the  earth 
closed  ui>on  him,  and 

•  We  loft  him  alone  with  his  glory ! '  " 
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But  a  little  white  drop  from  her  soul 
was  there, 
Tis  that  that  has  undone  me. 


Srw^* 


I  might  have  passed  that  lovely  cheek, 
Nor  ])erchance  jny  heart  have  left  me ; 

But  the  sensitive  blush  that  came  trem- 
bling there, 
Of  my  heart  it  for  ever  bereft  me. 

I  might  have  forgotten    that  red,    red 

lip, 

Yet  how  from  that  thought  to  sever  ? 

But  there  was  a  smile  from  the  sunshine 

within, 

And  that  smile  I'll  remember  for  ever. 

Think  not  'tis  nothing  but  lifeless  clay, 
The  elegant  form  that  haunts  me  ; 

'Tis  the  gracefully  elegant  mind   that 
moves 
In  every  step  that  enchants  me. 

Let  me  not  hear  the  nightingale  sing, 
Though  I  once  in  its  notes  delighted; 

The  feeling  and  mind  that  comes  whis- 
pering forth 
Has  left  me  no  music  beside  it. 

Who    could   blame    had   I   loved   that 

face, 

Ere  my  eye  could  twice  explore  her? 

Yet  it  is  for  the  fairy  intelligence  there, 

And  her  warm,  warm  heart,  I  adore 

her. 


O,  SAY  NOT  THAT  MY  HEART  IS  COLD. 

O,  SAY  not  that  my  heart  is  cold 

To  aught  that  once  could  warm  it, — 

That  Nature's  form,  so  dear  of  old, 
No  more  has  power  to  charm  it ; 


Or  that  the  ungenerous  world  can  chill 

One  glow  of  fond  emotion 
For  those  who  made  it  dearer  still. 

And  shared  my  wild  devotion. 

Still  oft  those  solemn  scenes  I  view. 

In  rapt  and  dreamy  sadness, — 
Oft  look  on  those  who  loved  them  too 

With  Fancy's  idle  gladness. 
Again  I  longed  to  view  the  light 

In  Nature's  features  glowing, 
Again  to  tread  the  mountain's  height, 

And  taste  the  soul's  overflowing. 

Stern  duty  rose,  and  frowning  flung 

His  leaden  chain  around  me ; 
With  iron  look  and  sullen  tongue 

He  muttered  as  he  bound  me  : 
"The   mountain   breeze,  the  boundless 
heaven. 

Unfit  for  toil  the  creature ; 
These  for  the  free  alone  are  given ; 

And  what  have  slaves  with  Nature?" 

GO!    FORGET    ME. 

Go  !  forget  me,  why  should  sorrow 
O'er  that  brow  a  shadow  fling  ? 

Go  !  forget  me  —  and  to-morrow 
Brightly  smile,  and  sweetly  sing. 

Smile  —  though  I  shall  not  be  near  thee ; 

Sing  —  though  I  shall  never  hear  thee. 
May  thy  soul  with  pleasure  shine. 
Lasting  <as  the  gloom  of  mine. 

Like  the  sun  —  thy  presence  glowing. 
Clothes  the  meanest  things  in  light; 

And  when  thou,  like  him,  art  going. 
Loveliest  objects  fade  in  night. 

All  things  looked  so  bright  about  thee. 

That  they  nothing  seemed  without  thee ; 
By  that  pure  and  lucid  mind 
Earthly  things  were  too  refined. 
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Go!  thou  vision,  wildly  gleaming, 

Softly  on  my  soul  that  fell, 
Go  I  for  me  no  longer  beaming, 

Hope  and  beauty,  fare  ye  well ! 
Go,  and  all  that  once  delighted 
Take  —  and  leave  me  all  benighted, 

Glory's  burning  gen'rous  swell, 

Fancy  and  the  poet's  shell. 

IF  I  HAD  THOUGHT  THOU  COULD'ST 

HAVE  DIED.* 

If  I  had  thought  thou  could'st  have  died, 

I  might  not  weep  for  thee ; 
But  I  forgot,  when  by  thy  side, 

That  thou  could'st  mortal  be. 
It  never  through  my  mind  had  pass'd. 

The  time  would  e'er  be  o'er. 
And  I  on  thee  should  look  my  last, 

And  thou  should'st  smile  no  more  I 

And  still  upon  that  face  I  look, 
And  think  'twill  smile  again ; 


*  Written  shortly  after  the  denth  of  Mary  Grierson,  a 
beautiful  and  highly  accumpli8)ied  Dublin  girl,  who  died 
young,  and  to  whom  Mr.  Wolfe  was  engaged. 


And  still  the  thought  I  will  not  brook. 

That  I  must  look  in  vain  ! 
But  when  I  speak  —  thou  dost  not  say, 

What  thou  ne'er  left'st  unsaid ; 
And  now  I  feel,  as  well  I  may. 

Sweet  Mary !  thou  art  dead ! 

If  thou  would'st  stay,  e'en  as  thou  art. 

All  cold  and  all  serene, 
I  still  might  press  thy  silent  heart, 

And  where  thy  smiles  have  been ! 
While  e'en  thy  chill  bleak  corse  I  have, 

Thou  seemest  still  mine  own ; 
But  there  —  I  lay  thee  in  thy  grave. 

And  I  am  now  alone  I 

I  do  not  think,  where'er  thou  art. 

Thou  hast  forgotten  me ; 
And  I  perhaps  may  soothe  this  heart 

In  thinking  too  of  thee. 
Yet    there    was    round    thee     such    a 
dawn 

Of  light  unseen  before. 
As  fancy  never  could  have  drawn, 

And  never  can  restore  I 


MICHAEL   DAVITT. 


[The  following  verses  have  now  a  peculiar  and 
melancholy  interest.  They  were  written  in  1875, 
while  Mr.  Davitt  was  confined  in  an  English  convict 
prison.  AVe  reprint  them  from  the  columns  of  the 
Dublin  Irishman  of  Fehniarj- 12,  1881.] 


CHRISTMAS  MUSINGS  IN  PRISON. 
I.  —  PAST     AND     PRESKNT. 

How  sweet  to  muse  oVr  early  days, 
P]re    ills    their    venomM    shafts    had 
thrown. 


When  youthful  hopes  had  shed  their  rays 
On  hearts  to  sorrow  then  unknown  I 

To  backward  search  the  dreary  past 
In  eager  quest  of  those  bright  hours, 

When  love  o'er  young  life's  path  had 
cast 
The  choicest  of  it-s  fragrant  flowers  I 

To  feel  again  —  if  but  in  thought  — 
Caressing  arms  around  us  twine. 
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And  read  the  smiles  we  fondly  sought 
In  eyes  that  held  affection's  shrine ! 

'Tis  Christmas  eve,  and  memory  calls 
Remembered  joys  from  years  gone  by, 

To  drive  the  gloom  from  prison  walls. 
And  woo  a  transient  gladness  nigh. 

The  wind  has  calmed  its  angry  tone 
Outside  mv  narrow,  dim-lit  cell, 

As  if  loved  voices  lent  their  own 
Some  soothing  tale  of  old  to  tell. 

For  hov'ring  round  this  home  of  woe 
Full  many  anxious  hearts  to-night 

In  spirit  watch  o'er  heads  bent  low. 
That  once  rejoiced  a  mother's  sight ! 

Are  these  sweet   whisperings  heard  by 
men 
Felled  by  the  law's  vindictive  hand  ? 
Do  childhood's  scenes  return  again 
T'  efface    the    law -made   criminal's 
brand  ? 

Alas  !  inhuman  man  has  crushed 

From  souls  what   God   Jiad   planted 
tliere ! 
Endearing  tones  to  them  are  hushed  — 
No  sweet  thoughts   battle  with   De- 
spair ! 

Unpitying  hands  with  penal  pain 

Have  rudely  scorched  each  heart  and 
mind, 
Like  fire  that  blasts  a  prairie  plain. 
And  leave  naught  save  its  track  be- 
hind! 

But  Christmas  eve  my  longing  takes 
To  see  loved  faces  once  again ; 

So  bolts  and  bars  my  spirit  breaks 
To  cross  the  vast  Atlantic  main ! 


Where  many  an  exile's  heart  to-night 
For  Ireland  breathes  a  fervent  prayer, 

Around  an  humble  hearth's  fire-light 
Home  voices  speak  and  wish  me  there ! 

Their  thoughts  are  with  departed  years 
Ahd  another  home  beyond  the  sea. 

Where  Christmas  found  nor  siglis  nor 
tears. 
But  gladsome  hearts  and  social  glee. 


II. —  FLIGHT   FROM   DESPAIR. 

The  night's  hidden  splendor  the   moon 

has  reveal'd 
As  the  dark  clouds  roll  back  from  the 

stars  they  conceal'd. 
Once  again  the  bright  heavens  in  rapture 

I  see, 
As  to  Freedom  —  in  fancy  —  exulting  I 

flee! 

Away  from  the  dungeon's  loud  curses 

and  groans  — 
From  the  clanking  of  chains  and    the 

caged  hearts'  deep  moans  — 
The  sighs  of  the  hopeless  have  died  on 

the  air, 
As  I  break  from  the  grasp  of  "  Grim- 

visag'd  Despair !  *' 

Now  the  maniac's  laughter  no  longer  I 

hear  — 
And  the  cries  of  tlie  tortured  fade  fast 

on  my  ear  — 
When  their  pains  we  can't  ease,  what 

relief  do  we  find 
As  the  sufferings  of  others  are  left  far 

behind  ? 

I  fly  to  the  ocean !  thou  at  least  canst 
withstand 
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The  might  of  the  tyrant's  dire  merciless 

hand  — 
His   chains    cannot    bind    thee  —  thou 

fear'st  not  his  name, 
And  the   realm  of   thv  wild  waves  no 

despot  can  claim ! 

On  the  sea's  throbbing  bosom  my  glad 
eyes  now  rest, 

And  I  look  for  the  i)ath  that  points  on 
to  the  West  — 

That  path  which  the  exiled  have  fol- 
lowed for  years 

I  can  track  o'er  the  deep  by  the  trace 
of  their  tears ! 

See  !  a  ship  cleaves  its  way  through  the 

white  foam,  ahead, 
For  the  friendly  winds  play  on  it«  broad 

sails  out*;pread. 
And   the   dancing   spray   leaps   in    the 

moon's  silv'ry  light. 
As  an  emigrant  vessel  sweeps  on  through 

the  night. 


Where  a  lamp's  dull  rays  are  falling 

On  the  steerage-ileck  below ; 
An  aged  man's  voice  is  calling 

In  accents  sad  and  low  — 
Calling  on  kind  heaven  to  strengthen 

His  dying  daughter's  breath, 
And  her  young  life's  span  to  lengthen 

Ere  he  loses  her  in  death. 

No  mother's  head  bends  o'er  her, 

Her  feverish  wants  to  know. 
For  the  bosom  that  had  bore  her 

Lies  in  far-off,  loved  Mayo ; 
But  an  old  man's  tears  are  coursing 

Down  a  sorrow-stricken  cheek. 
And  a  father's  love  is  forcing 

An  anguished  heart  to  speak. 


"  How  little  did  we  dream,  asthore^ 

That  we  our  home  must  leave 
(When  as  of  old,  with  mirth  galore^ 

We  spent  last  Christmas  eve)  — 
That  the  loved  voice  of  your  mother 

Would  soon  be  heard  no  more  — 
And  banished  be  your  brother 

Ere  a  year's  short  course  was  o'er  ? 

"  Sure  who  would  blame  a  father's  i)ain8 

An  only  son  to  save 
From  wearing  England's  felon-chains, 

And  from  a  felon's  grave? 
So  with  our  little  savings 

I  sent  them  far  awav. 
And  then  the  scanty  leavings 

The  whole  rent  would  not  pay. 

"  A  month's  delay  was  all  I  prayed 

Beyond  the  coming  gale. 
When  all  I  owed  would  then  be  paid, 

I  i)romised,  without  fail. 
A  tiger's  rage  more  pity  shows 

To  the  prey  beneath  its  claws. 
Than  an  Irish  agent's  hard  heart  knows 
'  When  backed  by  England's  laws  I 

" '  The  lease,  you  know,'  he  made  reply, 

'  A  penal  rent  requires. 
If  with  its  terms  you  don't  comply 

Ere  each  gala  day  exi)ires  I ' 
'  My  God !  you  surely  would  not  call 

For  double  rent  I'  I  cried. 
'  Go  thank  your  Fenian  son  for  all^^ 

The  heartless  man  replied. 

"  He  turned  us  from  the  farm  we  made 

On  Nephin's  barren  side  — 
The  blow  in  death  your  mother  laid. 

In  a  neighbor' %  ham  she  died  ! 
Nor  house  nor  home  to  shelter  me. 

Sure  I  could  no  longer  stay, 
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When  Sham  us  wrote  from  Albany 
Our  passage  he  would  pay." 

The  old  man's  sobs  the  fair  form  woke 
From  the  sleep  that  betokened  death, 

And  to  stay  his  tears  she  smiled  and 
spoke 
In  her  sweet  but  dying  breath: 

**  I  dreamt  we  were  still  in  Erin  — 
Ere  sorrows  had  come  to  pass  — 

And  again  we  had  all  been  hearing 
Father  Martin's  midnight  mass. 

"That  Shamus'  voice  was  ringing 
Like  a  skylark's  notes  in  June, 

As  coming  home  he  was  singing 
*The  Rising  of  the  Moon.' 

"  That  mother's  hand  our  table  laid 
On  a  smiling  Christmas  morn, 


As  for  our  happy  home  we  pray'd 
To  the  babe  in  Bethlehem  born  I  " 


But  away  from  the  sight  which  the  morn 

will  behold, 
When  back  from  the  wide  sea  night's 

shadows  are  rolled, 
Let  me  fly  from  the  old  man  upon  the 

ship's  side, 
Whe7i  his  loved  daughter's  corpse  is  flung 

under  the  tide! 

Away  to  the  land  that  has  shown  to  the 
world 

How  a  foreigner's  rule  to  the  dust  can 
be  hurrd ! 

I  will  rest  from  my  journey  where  kin- 
dred hearts  long. 

To  avenge  both  their  own  and  their 
dear  country's  wrong. 


THOMAS    FURLONG. 


[Thomas  Furlong:  was  bom  near  Ferns,  County 
Wexford,  in  1794.  Early  in  life,  and  with  a  very  im- 
perfect education,  he  was  apjirenticed  to  a  grocer  in 
Dublin.  His  case  is  one  of  the  many  where  genius 
has  asserted  itself  under  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances. He  was  a  regular  contributor  to  The  New 
Monthhj  Mat/azine,  and  in  1821  assisted  in  founding 
The  New  Irish  yfafjnzhnt.  His  iM)em,  "The  Misan- 
thrope," gained  for  him  the  friendship  of  Thomas 
Moore  and  Latly  Morgan.  He  was  also  the  intimate 
friend  of  0*C<miiell  and  a  strenuous  (igitator  for 
emancipation.  Mr.  Furlong  died  of  consumption 
on  the  25th  of  July,  1H27.] 


JOHN  O'DWYER  OF  THE  GLEN. 

Blithe  tlie  bright  dawn  found  me. 
Rest  witli  strengtli  had  crown'd  nie, 
Sweet  the  birds  sung  round  me, 


Sport  was  all  their  toil. 
The  horn  its  clang  was  keejnng, 
Forth  the  fox  was  creeping. 
Round  each  dame  stood  wee])ing 

O'er  that  prowler's  spoil. 
Hark !  the  foe  is  calling, 
Fast  the  woods  are  falling. 
Scenes  and  siglits  appalling 

Mark  the  wasted  soil. 

War  and  confiscation 
Course  the  fallen  nation; 
Gloom  and  desolation 

Shade  the  lost  land  o'er. 
Chill  the  winds  are  blowing, 
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Death  aloft  is  going ; 

Peace  or  hope  seems  growing 

For  our  race  no  more. 
Hark !  the  foe  is  calling, 
Fast  the  woods  are  falling, 
Scenes  and  sights  appalling 

Throng  our  blood-stained  shore. 

Where's  my  goat  to  cheer  me  ? 
Now  it  plays  not  near  me ; 
Friends  no  more  can  hear  me ; 

Strangers  round  me  stand. 
Nobles  once  high-hearted, 
From  their  homes  have  parted, 
Scatter'd,  scared,  and  started 

By  a  base-born  band. 
Hark  I  the  foe  is  calling, 
Fast  the  woods  are  falling ; 
Scenes  and  siglits  appalling 

Thicken  round  tlie  land. 

Oh !  tliat  death  had  found  me, 
And  in  darkness  bound  me, 
Ere  each  object  round  me 

Grew  so  sweet,  so  dear. 
Spots  that  once  were  clieering, 
Girls  beloved,  endearing. 
Friends  from  whom  I'm  steering. 

Take  this  parting  tear. 
Hark!  the  foe  is  calling, 
P\ist  tlie  woods  are  falling ; 
Scenes  and  siglits  appalling 

Plague  and  haunt  me  here. 


-*c>^ 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  IRISH  SONG. 

Lov'i)  land  of  the  bards  and  saints !  to  me 
There's  naught  so  dear  as  thy  minstrelsy; 
Bright  is  Nature  in  every  dress. 
Rich  in  unborrowed  loveliness  ; 
Winning  is  every  shape  she  wears ; 
Winning  she  is  in  thine  own  sweet  airs; 


What  to  the  spirit  more  cheering  can  be 
Than  the   lay  whose   ling'ring  notes 
recall 
The  thoughts  of  the  holy,  the  fair,  the 
free, 
Belov'd  in  life,  or  deplor'd  in  their 
fall! 
Fling,  fling  the  forms  of  art  aside  — 
Dull  is  the  ear  that  these  forms  en- 
thrall ; 
Let   the  simple  songs  of  our  sires  be 
tried  — 
Tliey  go  to  the  lieart,  and  the  heart 
is  all. 


OH!  IF  THE  ATHEIST'S  WORDS  BE 

TRUE. 

Oh!  if  the  atheist's  words  be  true  — 

If  those  we  seek  to  save. 
Sink,  and  in  sinking  from  our  view 

Are  lost  beyond  the  gravel 
If  life  thus  closed,  how  dark  and  drear 
Would  this  bewildered  earth  appear  — 

Scarce  worth  the  dust  it  gave  : 
A  tract  of  black,  sepulchral  gloom. 
One  yawning,  ever-opening  tomb. 

Blest  be  that  strain  of  high  belief, 
More  heaven-like,  more  sublime, 
WJiich  says  that  souls  that  part  in  grief, 

Part  only  for  a  time  ! 
That,  far  beyond  this  speck  of  pain, 
Far  o'er  the  gloomy  grave's  domahi, 

Tlieie  spreads  a  brighter  clime  ; 
Where,  care,  and  toil,  and  trouble  o'er. 
Friends  meet,  and  meeting  weep  no  more. 

MARY  DEAR! 

[TRANSLATED  FROM  THK  IRISH.] 

Oh  I  Mary  dear !  bright  peerless  flower. 
Pride  of  the  plains  of  Nair, 
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Behold  me  droop  through  each  dull  hour, 

In  soul-consuming  care. 
In   friends  —  in    wine  —  where  joy  was 
found  — 

No  joy  I  now  can  see ; 
But  still,  while  pleasure  reigns  around, 

I  sigh,  and  think  of  thee. 

The  cuckoo's  notes  I  love  to  hear, 

When  summer  warms  the  skies; 
When  fresh  the  banks  and  braes  ai)pear, 

And  flowers  around  us  rise: 
That  blithe  bird  sings  her  song  so  clear. 

And  she  sings  where  the  sunbeams 
shine ; 
Her  voice  is  sweet —  but,  Mary  dear. 

Not  half  so  sweet  as  thine. 

From  town  to  town  I've  idly  strayed, 

I've  wandered  many  a  mile; 
I've  met  with  many  a  blooming  maid. 

And  owned  her  charms  the  while ; 
I've  gazed  on  some  that  then  seemed  fair, 

But  when  thy  looks  I  see, 
I  find  there's  none  that  can  compare, 

My  Mary  dear,  with  tliee  I 


THE  WIDOW'S  STORY. 

"  Sir,  I  once  held  the  cosv  farm 
That  lies  upon  that  green  hillside ; 

It  was  not  large,  but  snug  and  warm: 
Indeed  it  was  my  pride. 

I  and  mv  bovs,  as  all  can  tell. 
Did  till  it,  and  we  tilled  it  well. 

"  We  let  no  corner  go  astraj- : 

We  picked  and  planted  here  and  there ; 
And  everv'one  who  went  that  wav 

Praised  and  admired  us  for  our  care. 
I  paid  my  way  from  year  to  year, 
And  kept  from  debts  and  trouble  clear. 


Till  Bony  far  away  was  sent ; 
And  then,  when  corn  was  not  so  dear, 

I  found  it  hard  to  make  the  rent : 
I  fell  behind  a  year  or  two. 
And  didn't  well  know  what  to  do. 

"My  two  poor    boys  worked  day  and 

night ; 
They  worked,  (lod  knows,  with  all  their 
might. 
And  thought  their  labor  sweet ; 
They  took  no  sport  —  no  fun  had  they. 
They  labored  first  our  debts  to  pay : 
Their  shirts  were  worn,  their  coats  were 

bad  — 
In  truth,  good  sir,  they  hardly  had 
A  stitch  upon  their  feet ; 
They  wanted  all  demands  to  meet ; 
They  wished  the  little  farm  to  clear. 
And  would  have  done  it  in  a  year. 

"Just  then  that  *Rock'  began  his  trade 
Of  murdering,  burning,  and  of  riot; 
And    Acts   on    Acts,  you    know,  were 
made. 
To  keep  the  people  quiet. 
For  me,  I  felt  quite  easy  then. 
For  my  two  sons,  though  nearly  men, 
Were  never  known  to  rake,  or  roam 
At  night — they  always  stayed  at  home ; 
And  when  our  little  meal  was  done, 
Talked  until  sleeping-time  came  on. 

I  "  One  nijjht  thev  left  me  all  alone ; 
I  They  went  but  half  a  mile  away, 
i    To  see  a  man  thev  loiiff  had  known. 

That  on  his  death-bed  lav. 
'    I  knew  that  there  thev  would  not  wait, 
,    To  keep  their  mother  sitting  late  ; 
I    Still  for  the  time,  some  care  I  had, 
'    Though    wondering   what   could    make 
me   sad. 
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"  And  how,  indeed,  could  I  be  gay. 
Upon  that  weary,  woful  night? 

The  boj's  were  l)ack  upon  their  way  — 
Tlie  house  was  iu  their  sight  — 

When  on  their  rounds  the  night-guard 
came, 

And  asked  their  business  aud  their  name. 

They  stayed  from  liome  beyond    their 
time, 

And  this  was  tlieu  a  lieavy  crime. 

"  For  one  long  month  they  drooped  iu 

At  last  the  dav  of  trial  came. 
And  my  poor  boys  stood,  sad  and  pale. 

Within  the  dock — the  dock  of  shame. 
I  little,  little  dreamt  that  they 
Should  ever  stand  in  such  a  way ; 
I  thought  Vd  never  rear  a  son 

That  should  be  placed  a  moment  there ; 
But  Heaven's  good  will  must  still  be 
done  — 

'Tis  ours  to  suffer  and  to  bear. 

"  I  searched  the  court  in  doubt  and  fear, 
I  looked  around  with  heavy  heart. 

To  see  if  any  friend  were  near. 
To  take  my  children's  part. 

Oh,  no  !  each  friend,  it  was  decreed. 

Should  leave  me  in  the  day  of  need. 

One,  that  a  character  could  give. 

Had  lately  gone  to  France  to  live ; 

Sick  in  his  bed  another  lay ; 

The  third  to  town  was  called  away. 

"  One  lawyer  spoke  with  right  intent. 
He  spoke  as  well  as  lawyer  could ; 

But  through  the  place  a  whisper  went. 
That  all  he  said  had  done  no  good. 

I  looked  tip  to  the  judges  then. 

And   cried,    but   no   kind    look    was 
shown. 


Oh  I  sir,  your  high-born  gentlemen. 
In  their  strange  pride  and  dignity. 
Almost  appear  to  think  that  we 

Have   not  got  hearts  made  like  their 


T 


own  i 


"No hope  remained  —  no  chance  I  saw — 
My  boys  were  sentenced  to  my  face ; 
I  heard  their  doom,  I  cursed  the  law. 

And  faint  and  frantic  left  the  place. 
In    three    days    more    the    worst    was 

past  — 
I  met  them,  and  I  looked  my  last; 
Took  the  last  kiss  I'll  ever  get. 
For  five  long  years  are  on  them  yet ; 
And  low  and  bare  these  bones  will  lie 
Before  e'en  half  the  time  goes  by : 
Ay  I  long  before  they  cross  the  sea. 
The  cold,  cold  worm  wLll  feed  on  me. 

"  I  strove  for  months  to  work  my  way — 

I  thought  to  hold  the  little  spot ; 
But  it  was  close  on  Lady-day, 
And  my  small  rent  I  could  not  pay. 

For  all  I  had  the  lawyers  got. 
The  landlord  came,  he  made  no  rout, 
But  said  at  once  he'd  cant  me  out : 
I  heard  it,  and  I  thought  that  he 
Said  this  just  then  to  frighten  me. 
But  faith,  dear  sir,  he  sold  me  out  — 

He  sold  for  all  the  rent  I  owed ; 
My  little  things  were  tossed  about, 

And  I  was  turned  u})on  the  road. 
I  begged  about  my  native  place  — 

I  asked  for  shelter  far  and  near ; 
I  saw  dislike  in  every  face  — 
1  had  no  spot  to  hide  my  head. 
Till  some  good  boys  built  up  this  shed ; 

And  now  at  last  I'm  settled  here  !  " 

The  creature  wept,  and  wept  again. 
When  her  long  tale  of  grief  was  done ; 
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It  moved  me  mucli  in  age  to  see 
So  much  of  unearned  misery , 
It  was  to  me  a  sight  of  pain, 
Sad  as  I  ever  looked  upon. 
I  gave  the  little  I  could  spare, 
And  left  the  poor  old  mourner  there. 


OH!    IRELAND,   MY  COUNTRY.* 

Oh  !  Ireland,  my  country,  the  hour 
Of  thy  pride  and  thy  splendor  hath 
pass'd ; 
And  the  chain  that  was  spurned  in  the 
moment  of  pow'r 
Hangs  heavy  around  thee  at  last. 
There  are  marks  in  the  fate  of  each 
clime ; 
There  are  turns   in    tlie  fortunes  of 
men ; 
But  the  changes  of  realms,  or  the  chances 
of  time, 
Can  never  restore  thee  again. 

Thou  art  chain'd  to  the  wheel  of  the  foe 
By  links  which  the  world  shall  not 
sever ; 
Witli  tliy  tyrant,  thro'  storm  and  thro' 
calm  thou  shalt  go. 
And  thy  sentence  is  bondage  forever. 
Thou  art  doom'd  for  the  thankless  to 
toil; 
Thou  art  left  for  the  proud  to  dis- 
dain ; 
And    th^  blood  of    thy  sons   and   the 
wealth  of  thy  soil 
Shall  be  wasted,  and  wasted  in  vain. 

Thy  riches  with  taunts  shall  be  taken. 
Thy  valor  with  coldness  repaid ; 


And  of  millions  who  see  thee  thus  sunk 
and  forsaken. 
Not  one  shall  stand  forth  in  thine  aid. 
In  the  nations  thy  place  is  left  void ; 

Thou  art  lost  in  the  list  of  the  free ; 
Even  realms  by  the  plague  or  the  earth- 
quake destroyed. 
May  revive, — but  no  hope  is  for  thee. 


THE   DRUNKARD. 


A  TALK  OF  LOW   LIFE. 


Along  Drumcondra  road  I  strolled. 

The  smoky  town  was  just  in  sight  — 
I  met  a  woman,  stooped  and  old. 

And  she  was  in  a  ragged  plight. 
"  Oh  !  master  dear,  for  sake  of  heaven. 

In  pity  look  on  me ; 
You'll  never  miss  a  penny  given 

Away  in  charity  I 
That  I'm  in  want  the  world  may  see  — 

That  I  am  old  I'm  sure  appears ; 
At  Christmas  next  my  age  will  be 

Just  eight-and-sixty  years." 

"And  how  did  all  those  years  go  o'er? 

What   have  you    through  that   time 
been  at?" 
"  Oh  !  it  would  take  an  hour  and  more 

For  me  to  tell  all  that. 
When  I  was  small,  ay,  very  small. 

To  service  I  was  sent; 
And,  by  my  mother,  I  was  told 
Not  to  be  sulkv,  stiff,  or  bold ; 

But,  to  whatever  place  I  went. 
Still  to  be  ready  at  a  call. 
And  act  obligingly  to  all. 


(fc 


*  Bupputied  to   l»e  written  on   the  night  that  the  Act  of 
Legislative  Union  became  the  law  of  the  land.  ' 


Years  past;  I  grew,  I  worked  my  way, 
My   sweet    younij    mistress    on    me 
doated  ; 
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She  in  the  kitchen  stood  one  day, 
And  there  she  to  tlie  cook  did  say 
That  I  must  be  promoted. 

"She    thought   it   wrong   to    have    me 
thrust 

In  a  dark  kitchen  underground, 
Exi)osed  to  damp,  and  dirt,  and  dust. 

When  other  business  could  be  found. 
Heaven  be  her  bed !    Soon  after  this 

My  kitchen  clothes  aside  were  laid : 
Out    through    the    park,    around    the 

town. 
And  in  the  squares,  all  up  and  down, 
I  walked,  with  master  and  with  miss, 

A  dressy  children's  maid. 
Oh,  then  what  easy  times  I  had ! 
My  look  was  gay,  my  heart  was  glad. 

"  Of  gowns  I  had  full  half  a  score, 

I  thought  the  stock  would  never  fail, 
Nice  borders  still  to  each  I  wore. 
With  flounces  a  yard  deep  or  more. 

All  gathering  round  the  tail ; 
And  then  I  had  my  big  straw  bonnet. 

That  flapped  and  fluttered  in  the  wind. 
And  there  were  heaps  of  ribands  too 

Tied  up  in  knots  of  every  kind ; 
I  was  a  tidy  girl  to  see. 
My  mistress  took  a  pride  in  me. 

"One  evening  I  got  leave  to  go. 

Under  the  care  of  our  old  cook, 
To  see  the  showman  and  the  show. 
And  all  the  tents,  at  that  strange  fair 
That's  known  and  talked  of  everywhere. 

The  merry  fair  of  Don ny brook  ; 
That  fair  was  then,  as  it  is  now. 
The  place  for  boozing  and  a  row. 

"  The  cook  and  I  dressed  very  fine. 
And  we  were  to  be  home  at  nine. 


We  went  —  and  heard  the  merryman, 
And  Mr.  Punch,  and  Mr.  Clown ; 
And  I  laughed  loud  at  all  they  said, 
I  thought  with  laughing  I'd  drop  down. 
The  cook  at  last  to  growl  began, 
She  talked  of  going  home  to  bed: 
But  she  was  very,  very  dry. 
And,  in  good  earnest,  so  was  I ; 
She  pointed  to  a  great  big  tent, 
And  off  we  both  together  went. 
We  settled  near  a  table's  end. 
Where    she    by   chance    had   found   a 

friend ; 
A  sprightly,  pleasant,  nice  young  man  — 
God  rest  his  sowl !  'twas  John  M'Cann. 

"  Oh !    Heavens    be    with    you,    John 

M'Cann ! 
It's  then  you  were  a  neat  young  man  — 
I  never,  never  can  forget 
That  pleasant  evening  when  we  met : 
The  cook  had  known  him  in  her  range 

Of  friends ;  they  talked  of  some  they'd 
seen. 
And  I  not  willing  to  seem  strange, 

Dropped  in  at  times  a  word  between ; 
And  John  he  listened  still  to  me. 

And  listened  with  so  sweet  a  smile  — 
And  his  eyes  looked  so  roguishly, 

That  I  kept  blushing  all  the  while ; 
Indeed,  I  felt  my  cheeks  quite  hot, 
But  yet  I  didn't  quit  the  spot. 

"  Now  how  it  was  I  cannot  say, 

But  he  a  liking  took  to  me. 
For  as  we  moved  to  go  away. 

He  turned  and  talked  quite  seriously; 
Up  did  he  get  from  off  his  seat. 
And,  as  he  stood  upon  his  feet. 
By  the  two  hands  he  held  me  fast. 
And  swore,  before  a  month  went  past, 

We  man  and  wife  should  be ; 
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The  cook  she  laughed —  I  nothing  said, 
But  tittered,  and  held  down  my  head. 

"And  faith  !  before  a  month  went  by 

His  words  they  turned  out  true, 
For  man  and  wife  were  John  and  I, 

And  gay  as  any  other  two : 
A  little  gathering  I  had  made, 

A  little  more  my  mistress  gave, 
And  John  a  cooper  wjvs  by  trade, 

And    every    week    a    pound    could 
save ; 
And  at  that  time,  as  market  went, 
A  pound  was  not  so  quickly  spent. 

"  A  week  before  our  weddingKlay, 

Poor  John  a  little  room  had  got ; 
Our  friends  who  saw  it  used  to  say, 

That  none  could  wish  a  cosier  spot: 
'Twas  two-pair  front  in  Aungier  Street, 

Near  where  the  coachmen  have  their 
stand. 
Why  should  I  boast  ?  —  but,  on  my  life, 
There   was   no   struggling  tradesman's 
wife. 

In  town  or  country  through  the  land, 
Could  show  a  place  so  neat ; 

For  lots  of  furniture  we  had, 
Nice  pictures,  too,  for  every  wall, 

And  1  was  proud,  and  John  was  glad. 
To  hear  our  taste  admired  by  all; 
And  then  it  was  not  very  dear. 
The  rent  was  but  five  pounds  a  year. 

**  Oh  !  we  were  both  so  happy  there  I 
And  we  giew  happier  every  day  ; 

Upon  my  mind  there  was  no  care  — 
The  table  for  our  meals  was  spread, 
When  these  were  done  some  book  I 

read. 
Or  sat  and  sewed,  as  humor  led. 
While  John  at  work  was  far  away. 


And   then    some    friend    that    chance 
might  bring. 
Sat   with   me,   and   we   both    talked 
(m. 
Sometimes  of  many  a  foolish  thing ; 

We  prattled  till  the  day  was  gone ; 
For  I  was  giddy,  j'oung,  and  wild. 
And  simple  as  the  simplest  child. 

"  A  Avoman  lived  next  door  —  her  name 
Was  Mistress  Kitty  Donolioe. 

When  first  into  the  house  1  came 
I  often  met  her  on  the  stairs, 
But  didn't  like  her  showy  airs; 
But  she  was  sprightly  company. 
And  forced  her  idle  chat  on  nic 
For  all  that  I  could  say  or  d(^ ; 

On  a  child's  errand  she'd  come  in. 

To  get  a  needle  or  a  pin. 

Or  ask  what  was  the  dav  about; 

And   then   she'd    fret   and    blame    the 
weather  — 
And  sometimes  slyly  she'd  pull  out 

A  little  flask  of  rum  or  gin. 

And  force  me  just  to  take  a  taste  — 
Indeed,  I  always  drank  in  haste. 

For  still  my  mind  was  full  of  care 

Lest    Jolni   should    come    and    get    us 
there 

Tippling  away  togetlier. 

But  fond  of  Mistress  Donohoe, 

And  fonder  of  the  drop  I  grew. 

''Of  visitors  she  had  a  train, 

Their  names  'twould  take  an  hour  to 
I  tell. 

!    There  was  Miss  Mary-Anne  Magrane, 

And  Mrs.  Young,  and  Mrs.  Lawsun, 

And  Mrs.  Jones,  and  Mrs.  Dawson  ; 

I    And  Mrs.  White,  from  Stocking  Lane, 

As  good  a  soul  as  e'er  broke  bread  — 

At  least,  so  Mrs.  Lawson  said  ; 
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I  never  knew  the  lady  well, 
But  with  her  came  Miss  Jenny  Bell, 
And  one  whose  name  has  left  my  head. 

''Miss  Degan  hurried  from  the  Coombe, 
And  from  the  Rock  ran  Miss  Devine : 

Sometimes  they  over-thronged  her  room, 
And  then  she  showed  them  into  mine ; 

Oflf  went  the  bottle  to  the  shop. 

For  all  these  'ladies'  loved  the  drop. 

"With  this  gay  set  quite  great  I  grew, 

And  John's  poor  pound  so  tight  was 
drawn, 
That  half  the  week  it  wouldn't  do. 

And  then  I  took  his  things  to  pawn. 
Trick   followed    trick  —  ill  brought  on 
ill  — 

I  saw  not  where  my  guilt  began ; 
Misfortune  to  misfortune  led  — 

I  had  some  little  beauty  still, 
And,  in  a  weak  and  wicked  hour, 
When  money  over  me  had  power, 
I  vilely  wronged  my  Jiusband's  bed  — 

Oh  !  I  was  false  to  John  M'Cann. 

"And   this  went  on  twelve  years  and 
more ; 

A  fit  of  illness  came  at  last. 
And  then  mv  conscience  it  was  sore  — 

It  keenly  paid  me  for  the  past. 
Oh  !  when  that  sickness  just  began, 

Indeed  I  thought  I  should  have  died. 
Poor  John  brought  in  a  holy  man, 
Father  Fitzhenry  was  his  name. 
And  this  old  priest  he  often  came 

And  prayed  at  my  bedside ; 
'Twould  do  vou  orood  his  face  to  see  — 
He  looked  all  peace  and  piety. 


a 


To  this  good  priest  I  told  my  shame, 
I  told  him  of  my  sinful  life ; 


He  called  me  by  my  proper  name  — 

A  wicked  and  a  Avorthless  wife. 
Oh  I  the  sad  lesson  that  he  gave ! 
Why,  till  I'm  rotting  in  the  grave, 
I  won't,  I  can't  forget  what  then 
He  spoke  of — but  through  life  again 
My  thoughts,  my  wishes,  never  ran 
On  any  but  on  John  M'Cann. 

"  I  promised  before  God  in  heaven 

To  leave  my  drinking,  too ; 
I  made  the  promise  —  but,  when  given, 

I  found  it  would  not  do. 
Oh !  sir,  I  was  but  up  and  well. 
When  to  the  drop  once  more  I  fell ! 
My  husband  saw  that  all  was  gone. 
And  let  me  for  a  time  go  on. 
Two  growing  boys  were  all  we  had, 
And  they  in  dirty  rags  were  clad. 
I  pawned  their  clothes,  I  pawned  my 
own, 

I  left  poor  John  quite  bare  at  last ; 
]My  figure  as  a  show  was  shown 
(So  poor,  so  naked  I  had  grown), 

'Twas  shown  as  through  the  streets  I 
passed ; 
And  many  laughed  this  end  to  see 
Of  all  my  former  finery. 

"John    bore   as   much    as    man   could 
bear. 

But  got  at  last  quite  tired  of  me ; 
And,  in  mere  madness  and  despair. 

He  bent  his  course  across  the  sea. 
He  took  my  William  in  his  care. 

As  good  a  son  as  son  could  be ; 
For  he  was  brought  up  to  the  trade, 

And  a  smart  hand  he  soon  was  made. 

"  Good  workmen  may  go  anywhere  — 
TJiey  settled  at  New  York,  'tis  said ; 
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But  they  were  not  a  twelvemonth  there 
When    I   got   word   that   both  were 

dead : 
I  think  at  first  some  tears  I  shed  — 
A  tear  or  two  I  might  let  fall. 
But  the  next  naggin  banished  all. 

"  Poor  naked  Joe,  my  other  child, 

Among    the    blackguards    took    his 
round, 
Till  one  fine  morning,  in  the  street. 
By  great  good  luck  he  chanced  to  meet 
A    swaddling    dame,   all    smooth    and 
mild. 

And  in  that  dame  a  friend  he  found ; 
She  took  him  home,  and  he  was  taught 
To  do  as  tidy  servants  ought ; 
For  clothing  he  was  at  no  cost  — 

Or   food  —  Oh !    sir,    I'd   bless   that 
dame  — 
But  that  my  boy's  poor  soul  is  lost; 

For  Joe,  I  tell  it  to  his  shame, 
At  once  took  to  the  holy  plan  — 


A  prime  sly  swaddlef  he  became ; 

And  he  could  whine  and  wheedle  so, 

The  servants  called  him  '  Holy  Joe  ' : 

And,  as  he  grew  to  be  a  man. 
If  any  mentioned  but  my  name, 
I'm  told  he'd  redden  at  the  same ; 

And  still  he  shunned  me  when  I'd  call ; 

'Twas  hard  —  but  I  deserved  it  all. 

"Well !  to  the  worse  at  last  I  went  — 
I've    begged    for   twenty   years   and 
more. 
Sometimes  my  heart  has  felt  content. 
And  sometimes   been  both  sad  and 
sore. 
Master !  I'd  be  quite  happy  now. 

If  I  to  yonder  shop  could  go : 
I've  but  this  penny  left,  I  vow  — 

And  that  won't  get  the  glass,  you 
know ; 

Do,    Master,   dear !  " 1    paused    in 

vain, 
I  could  not  let  her  ask  again. 
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[Charles  Gavan  Duffy  was  bom  iii  the  county 
Houaghau  in  181G.  When  a  lad  he  went  to  Dublin, 
and  obtained  employment  as  sub-editor  on  the  Morn- 
ing Register,  In  1842  he,  in  conjunction  with 
Thomas  Davis  and  John  B.  Dillon,  founded  the 
2fation.  When  that  journal  was  suppressed  in  1848, 
Mr.  Duffy  was  arrested  and  placed  on  trial  four 
times,  the  Government  failing  each  time  to  obtain  a 
conviction.  In  1856,  he  left  Ireland  for  Australia, 
and  in  1857  we  find  him  minister  of  public  works  in 
Victoria.  In  1871,  he  attained  to  the  still  Iiigher  po- 
sition of  prime  minister  of  the  colony.  In  1873  he 
accepted  knighthood,  and  in  1876  ho  was  elected 
speaker  of  the  legislative  assembly.  His  poems  are 
few  in'number,  but  there  is  scarcely  one  among  them 
which  is  not  excellent.] 


THE  IRISH  CHIEFS. 

Oh  !  to  have  lived  like  an  Irish  Chief, 

when  hearts  were  fresh  and  true, 
And  a  manly  thought,  like  a  pealing  bell, 

would  quicken  them  through  and 

through ; 
And  the  seed  of  a  gen'rous  hope  right 

soon  to  a  fiery  action  grew, 
And  men  would  have  scorned  to  talk 

and  talk,  and  never  a  deed  to  do. 
Oh !  the  iron  grasp, 
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And  the  kindly  clasp, 
And  the  laugh  so  fond  and  gay ; 

And  the  roaring  board, 

And  the  ready  sword, 
Were  the  types  of  that  vanished  day. 

Oil !  to  have  lived  as  Brian  lived,  and 

to  die  as  Brian  died ; 
His   land  to  win  with  the  sword,  and 

smile,  as  a  warrior  wins  his  bride. 
To  knit  its  force  in  a  kingly  host,  and 

rule  it  with  kingly  pride. 
And  still  in   the  girt   of    its   guardian 
swords  over  victor  fields  to  ride ; 
And  when  age  was  past. 
And  when  death  came  fast, 
To  look  with  a  softened  eye 
On  a  happy  race 
Who  had  loved  his  face, 
And  to  die  as  a  king  should  die. 

Oh !  to  have  lived  dear  Owen's  life  —  to 

live  for  a  solemn  end. 
To  strive  for  the  ruling  strength  and  skill 

God's  saints  to  the  Chosen  send ; 
And  to  come  at  length  with   that  holy 
strength,  the  bondage  of  fraud  to 
rend. 
And  pour  tlie  light  of  God's  freedom  in 
where    Tyrants    and    Slaves   were 
denned ; 
And  to  bear  the  brand 
With  an  equal  hand. 
Like  a  soldier  of  Truth  and  Right, 
And,  oh !  Saints,  to  die. 
While  our  flag  flew  high. 
Nor  to  look  on  its  fall  or  flight. 

Oh !  to  have  lived  as  Grattan  lived,  in 
tlie  glow  of  liis  manly  years. 

To  thunder  again  those  iron  words  that 
tlirill  like  the  clasli  of  spears; 


Once  more  to  blend  for  a  holy  end,  our 

peasants,  and  priests,  and  peers, 
Till  England  raged,  like  a  baffled  fiend, 
at  the  tramp  of  our  Volunteers. 
And,  oh !  best  of  all. 
Far  rather  to  fall 
(With  a  blesseder  fate  than  he), 
On  a  conqu'ring  field. 
Than  one  right  to  yield. 
Of  the  Island  so  proud  and  free  ! 


Yet,  scorn  to  cry  on  the  days  of  old, 

when  hearts  were  fresh  and  true, 
If  hearts  be  weak,  oh !  chiefly  then  the 

Missioned  their  work  must  do ; 
Nor  wants  our  day  its  own  fit  way,  the 

w^ant  is  in  i/ou  and  you  ; 
For  these  eyes   have  seen  as  kingly  a 
King  as  ever  dear  Erin  knew. 
And  with  Brian's  will. 
And  with  Owen's  skill. 
And  with  glorious  Grattan 's  love. 
He  had  freed  us  soon  — 
But  death  darkened  his  noon. 
And  he  sits  with  the  saints  above. 


Oh !  could  you  live  as  Davis  lived — kind 

Heaven  be  his  bed ! 
With   an  eye  to  guide,  and  a  hand  to 

rule,  and  a  calm  and  kingly  head. 
And  a  heart  from  whence,  like   a  Holy 
Well,  the  soul  of  his  land  was  fed, 
No  need  to  cry  on  the  days  of  old  that 
your  holiest  hope  be  sped. 
Then  scorn  to  pray 
For  a  by-past  day  — 
The  whine  of  the  sightless  dumb  ! 
To  the  true  and  wise 
Let  a  king  arise. 
And  a  holier  day  is  come  I 
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INNISHOWEN.* 

Goi)  bless  the  crrny  mountains  of  dark 

Donegal, 
God  bless  Royal  Aileach,  the  pride  of 

tlieni  all ; 
For  she  sits  everni(»re  like  a  queen  on 

her  tlirone, 
And   smiles   on    the  vallevs   of   Green 

Innishowen. 
And   fair   are  the  vallevs   of  Green 

ft 

Innishowen, 
And  hardv  the  fishers  that  call  them 

th^ir  own  — 
A  race  that   nor  traitor  nor  coward 

have  known. 
Enjoy    the    fair    valleys    of    Green 

Innishowen. 

Oh!    simple  and  boUl  are  the  bosoms 
thev  bear, 

ft. 

Like    the   hills    that  with    silence   and 

nature  thev  share ; 
For  our  (iod,  who  hath  planted  their 

home  near  his  own, 
Hreath'd    His    spirit  abroad    upon    fair 

Innishowen. 
Then  jmvise  to  r»ur  Father  for  wild 

Innishowen. 


♦Innlnhowen  (pronouncfd  Innlnhonf)  i*  n  wild  and  pic- 
turesque dintrict  in  the  county  1)one(;al,  inhabited  chiefly 
by  the  de«cendantn  of  the  Iritih  cl:in(i  permitted  to  remain  in 
Ulster  after  the  plantation  of  .TunieH  I.  The  native  language, 
and  the  Hontr**  And  le^rendH  uf  the  country,  are  as  universal 
as  the  people.  One  of  the  moHt  familiar  of  these  legends  is, 
that  a  troop  of  Hugh  O'SeillV  horne  lies  in  magic  sleep  in 
a  cavo  under  the  hill  of  Ailench,  where  the  princes  of  the 
country  were  formerly  Installed.  The»»e  bold  trooi)crs  only 
wait  to  have  the  spell  removed  to  rush  to  the  aid  of  their 
country;  and  a  man  (huvs  the  legend)  wh<i  wandered  acci- 
dentally Into  the  cave,  found  them  lying  beside  their  horses, 
fully  armed,  and  holding  the  bridles  in  their  hands.  One  of 
them  lifted  his  head,  and  asked.  "  Is  the  time  come?"  and 
when  he  received  no  answer  —  for  the  intruder  was  too 
much  frightened  to  reply  —  dropped  back  into  his  lethargy. 
Some  of  the  old  folk  consider  the  story  an  allegory  and  in- 
ti'rpret  it  as  they  desire. 


Where   fiercely   for  ever  tlie  surges 

are  thrown  — 
Nor  weather  nor  fortune  a  tempest 

hath  blown 
Could   shake    the    strong   bosoms  of 

brave  Innishowen. 

See    the    bountiful    Couldah   careering 

along  — 
A  type  of  their  manhood  so  stately  and 

strong  — 
On    the    weary    for   ever    its    tide    is 

bestown, 
So  they  share  with  the  stranger  in  fair 
Innishowen. 
God  guard  the  kind  homesteads   of 

fair  Innishowen, 
Which    manhood    and    virtue     have 

chos'n  for  their  own ; 
Not  long  shall  that  nation  in  slavery 

groan. 
That  rears  the  tall  jieasants  of   fair 
Innishowen. 

Like  that  oak  of  St.  Bride  which  nor 

Devil  nor  Dane, 
Nor  Saxon  nor    Dutchman  could   rend 

from  her  fane. 
They  have  clung  by  the  creed  and  the 

cause  of  their  own 
Through  the  midnight  of  danger  in  true 
Innishowen. 
Then   shout   for    the   glories    of   old 

Innishowen, 
Tlie   stronghold    that    foemen    have 

never  o'erthrown  — 
The  soul  and  the  spirit,  the  blood  and 

the  bone. 
That  guard  the  green  valleys  of  true 
Innishowen. 

Nor  purer  of  old  was  the  tongue  of  the 
Gael, 
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When  the  charging  ahoo  made  the  for- 
eigner quail ; 
Tlian  it  gladdens  the  stranger  in  wel- 
come's soft  tone. 
In    the    home-loving    cabins    of    kind 
Innishowen. 
Oh  I  flourisli,  ye  homesteads  of  kind 

Innisiiowen, 
Where  seeds  of  a  people's  redemption 

are  sown ; 
Right   soon    shall    the    fruit    of   that 

sowing  have  grown, 
To   bless    the    kind    homesteacU    of 
green  Innishowen. 

When  they  tell  us  the  tale  of  a  spell- 
stricken  band 
All  entranced,   with   their  bridles  and 

broadswords  in  hand, 
Who  await  but  the  word  to  give  Erin 

her  own, 
Tliey  can  read  you  tliat  riddle  in  proud 
Innishowen. 
llurrcah  for    the    Spjrnien    of    proud 

Innishowen  I  — 
Long   live    the    wild    Seers    of  stout 

Innishowen  I  — 
Mav  Mary,  our  mother,  be  deaf   to 

their  m(»an. 
Who  love  not  the  promise  of  proud 
Innishowen  I 


WATCH    AND   WAIT. 

Sadly,  as  a  muffled  drum. 

Toll  tlie  hours  of  long  probation; 
Let  them  toll,  the  stable  soul 

Can  work  and  wait  to  build  a  nation. 
Curse  or  groan 
Never  more  shall  own, 
But  our  stilled  hearts  are  patient 
As  a  stone. 


Yes,  as  patient  as  a  stone. 

Till  we're  strivck  in  hate  or  ire ; 
Then  the  dint  will  fall  on  flint 

And  send  them  back  a  stream  of  fire. 
Wait,  boys,  wait, 
Ready  for  your  fate, 
Prompt  as  powder  to  the  linstock, 
Soon  or  late ! 

Let  us  gather  love  and  help, 

Won  from  native  fiiends  and  foemen 
How  little  loath,  the  hearts  of  both, 
We  read  in  many  a  glorious  omen. 
Xo,  boys,  no ; 
Let  no  word  or  blow 
Brand  a  native  Irish  brother 
As  our  foe. 

Holy  Freedom's  pealing  voic6 

Willing  slaves  hath  never  woken  / 
Ireland's  trance  was  ignorance. 

And   Knowledge  all   her  spells  hath 
broken. 

Hell  and.  night 
Vanish  from  lier  sight. 
As  when  God  pronounced  aforetime. 
Be  there  light ! 

Cherish  well  this  sacred  flame, 

Feed  its  lamp  witli  care  and  patience  ; 
From  God  it  came,  its  destined  aim. 
To  burst  the  fetters  off  the  nations. 
Now,  boys,  now, 
Whv  should  we  bow, 
When  the  promised  day  is  dawning. 
And  that's  7tou\ 

Brothers,  if  this  day  should  set, 

Another  vet  must  crown  our  freedom; 

That  will  come,  with  roll  of  drum, 
And  trampling  files  with  7nen  to  lead 
them. 
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Who  can  save 
Renegade  or  slave, 
Fortune  only  twines  her  garlands 
For  the  brave  I 


FAG  AN  BEALAGH.* 

[To  make  the  general  tone,  and  some  of  the  aHu- 
sions  in  this  song  intelligihle,  we  should,  i>erhaps, 
mention  that  it  was  written  in  October,  1H42,  when 
the  hoi>e  and  spirits  of  the  people  were  low;  and 
published  in  the  third  number  of  the  XatioD^  as 
the  Charter-Song  of  the  contributors.  It  was  sup- 
p<xsed  to  be  first  sung,  as  it  actually  was,  at  one  of 
their  weekly  suppers.] 

"  Hope  no  more  for  Fatherland, 

All  its  ranks  are  thinned  or  broken  ;'* 
Long  a  base  and  coward  band 

Recreant  words  like  tliese  have  spo- 
ken. 

But  WE  preach  a  land  awoken  ; 
Fatherland  is  true  and  tried 

As  your  fears  are  false  and  hollow : 
Slaves  and  Dastards  stand  aside  — 

Knaves  and  Traitors,  FAG  AN  SE- 
AL A  an ! 

Know,  ye  suffering  brethren  ours. 
Might  is  strong,  but  Right  is  stronger ; 

Saxon  wiles  or  Saxon  powei*s 
Can  enslave  our  land  no  longer 
Than   your   own   dissensions   wrong 
her: 

Be  ye  one  in  might  and  mind  — 


*FAO  AN  BEALAGII,  "Clear  the  road;  "or,  as  it  is 
vnlgarly  Bpelled,  Faugh  a  B.'tllaght  was  the  cry  with  which 
tbv  clans  of  CoDDaught  and  Munstcr  used  in  faction  fights 
to  come  through  a  fair  with  high  hearts  and  smashing  shil. 
lelahs.  The  regiments  raised  in  the  Boutli  and  West  took 
their  old  shout  with  them  to  the  Continent.  The  87th,  or 
Koyal  Irish  Fusileers,  from  their  use  of  it,  went  generally 
by  the  name  of  "  The  Faugh  a  Ballagh  Boys."  "  Nothing," 
says  Napier,  in  his  "History  of  the  PenlnHular  War,"  — 
"  nothing  so  startled  the  French  soldiery  as  tlic  wild  yell  with 
which  the  Irish  Regiments  sprung  to  the  charge;"  and  never 
was  that  haughty  and  intolerant  shout  raised  in  battle,  but 
a  charge,  swift  as  thought  and  fatal  as  flame,  came  with  it, 
like  a  rushing  Incarnation  of  FAG  AX  BEALAOH! 


Quit   tlie    mire  where    cravens    wal- 
^low  — 
And  your  foes  sliall  flee  like  wind 
From   your  fearless  FAQ^  AN  SE- 
AL AQH! 

Thus  the  miglity  multitude 

Speak  in  accents  hoarse  with  sorrow : 
"  We  are  fixllen,  but  unsubdued  ; 

Show  us  wlience  we  Hope  may  bor- 
row. 
And    we'll    fight    your    fight  to-mor- 
row. 
Be  but  cautious,  true,  and  brave. 

Where  ye  lead  us  we  will  follow ; 
Hill  and  valley,  rock  and  wave, 

Soon  shall  hear  our  FAG  AN  SE- 
AL AGH! 

"  Fling  our  banner  to  tlie  wind, 
Studded  o'er  with  names  of  glory; 

Worth  and  wit,  and  might  and  mind. 
Poet  young,  antl  Patriot  hoary 
Long  shall  make  it  shine  in  story. 

Close  your  ranks — the  moment 's  come : 
Now,  ye  men  of  Ireland,  follow  ; 

Friends  of  Freedom,  charge  them  home, 
Foes   of   Freedom,   FAQ  AN   SE- 
ALAGH!" 


THE    PATRIOT'S    BRIDE. 

Oh  !  give  me  back  that  royal  dream 

My  fancy  wrought, 
When  I  have  seen  your  siiniiv  eyes 

Grow  moist  with  thought ; 
And  fondly  hop'd,  dear  love,  your  heart 
from  mine 

Its  spell  had  caught ; 
And  h'lid  me  down  to  dream  that  dream 
divine. 

But  true,  methought. 
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Of  how  my  life's  long  task  would  be,  to 
make  yours  blessed  as  it  ought. 

To  search  the  canopy  of  heaven 

For  your  sweet  sake, 
To  watch  with  you  —  dear  friend,  with 
you !  — 

Its  wonders  break ; 
The    sparkling   S])ring   in    that   bright 
face  to  see 

Its  mirrors  make  — 
On  summer  morns  to  hear  the  sweet 
birds  sing 

By  linn  and  lake  ; 
And  know  your  voice,  your  magic  voice, 
could  still  a  grander  music  wake ! 

On  some  old  shell-strewn  rock  to  sit 

In  Autumn  eves. 
Where  gray  Killiney  cools  the  torrid  air 

Hot  Autumn  weaves; 
Or  by  that  Holy  Well  in  mountain  lone 

Where  Faith  believes 
(Fain  would   I  b'lieve)  its  secret,  dar- 
ling wish 

True  love  achieves, 
Yet,  oh  I  its  Saint  was  not  more  pure  thtin 
she  to  whom  my  fond  heart  cleaves. 

To  see  the  dank  mid-winter  night 

Pass  like  a  noon. 
Sultry  with    thou<^ht  from   minds  that 
teeined. 

And  gl<»wed  like  June; 
Whereto  would  pass  in  sculp'd  and  pic- 
tured train 

Art's  magic  boon  ; 
And  Music  thrill  with  many  a  haughty 
strain. 

And  dear  old  tune. 
Till  hearts  grew  sad  to  hear  the  des- 
tined hour  to  part  had  come  so  soon. 
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To  wake  the  old  weird  world  that  sleeps 

In  Irish  lore ; 
The  strains  sweet  foreign  Spenser  sung 

By  Mulla's  shore ; 
Dear  Curran's  airy  thoughts,  like  purple 
birds 

That  shine  and  soar ; 
Tone's  fiery  hopes,  and  all  the  deathless 
vows 

That  Grattan  swore ; 
The  songs  that  once  our  own  dear  Davis 
sung  —  ah,  me  !  to  sing  no  more. 

To  search  with  mother-love  the  gifts 

Our  land  can  boast  — 
Soft  Erna's  isles,  Neagh's  wooded  slopes, 

Clare's  iron  coast ; 
Kildare,  whose  legends  gray  our  bosoms 
stir 

With  fay  and  ghost ; 
(iray  Mourne,   green    Antrim,    purple 
Glenmalur  — 

Lene's  fairj'  liost ; 
With  raids  to  many  a  foreign  land  to 
learn  to  love  dear  Ireland  most. 

And  all  those  proud  old  victor  fields 

We  thrill  to  name ; 
Whose  mem'ries  are  the  stars  that  light 

Long  nights  of  shame  ; 
The    Cairn,    the    Dun,    the    Rath,    the 
Tower,  the  Keep, 
That  still  proclaim 
In  chronicles  of   clay  and  stone,  how 
true,  how  dee]) 
Was  J^irci's  fame. 
Oh  I  we  shall  see   them  all,  with  her, 
that  dear  dear  friend,  we  two  have 
lov'd  the  same. 

. 
Yet  ah  !  how  truer,  tenderer  still 
Methought  did  seem 
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That  scene  of  tranquil  joy,  that  happy 
home, 

By  Dodder's  stream ; 
The  morning  smile,  that  grew  a  fixdd 
star 

With  love-lit  beam ; 
The  ringing  laugh,  locked  hands,  and 
all  the  far 

And  shining  stream 
Of  dally  love,  that  made  our  daily  life 
diviner  than  a  dream. 


For  still  to  me,  dear  friend,  dear  Love, 

Or  both  —  dear  Wife, 
Your  image  comes  with  serious  thoughts. 

But  tender,  rife ; 
No  idle  plaything  to  caress  or  cliide 

In  sport  or  strife  ; 
But  my  best  chosen  friend,  companion, 
guide. 

To  walk  through  life, 
Link'd  hand  in  hand,  two  equal,  loving 
friends,  true  husband  and  true  wife. 


THE    VOICE   OF   LABOR. 


A  CHAUNT  OF  THR  REPEAL  MRETINOS.      A.  D.    1843. 


Ye  who  despoil  the  sons  of  toil,  saw  ye  this  sight  to-day. 
When  stalwart  trade  in  long  brigade,  beyond  a  king's  array, 
Marched  in  tlie  blessed  light  of  Heaven,  beneath  the  o])en  sky. 
Strong  in  the  miglit  of  sacred  right,  that  none  dare  ask  them  why? 
These  are  tlie  slaves,  the  needy  knaves,  ye  spit  upon  with  scorn  — 
The  spawn  of  earth,  of  nameless  birth,  and  basely  bred  as  born ; 
Yet,  know,  ye  soft  and  silken  lords,  were  we  the  thing  ye  say. 
Your  broad  domains,  your  coffered  gains,  your  lives  were  ours  tonlay. 

Measure  that  rank  from  flank  to  flank;  'tis  fifty  thousand  strong; 
And  mark  you  here,  in  front  and  rear,  brigades  as  deep  and  long; 
And  know  that  never  blade  of  foe,  or  Arran's  deadly  breeze, 
Tried  by  assay  of  storm  or  fray  more  dauntless  hearts  than   these ; 
The  sinewy  smitli,  little  he  recks  of  his  own  child  —  the  sword ; 
The  men  of  gear,  think  you  they  fear  their  handiwork  —  a  lord? 
And,  undismayed,  yon  sons  of  trade  might  see  the  battle's  front. 
Who  bravely  bore,  nor  bowed  before,  the  deadlier  face  of  want. 

What  lack  we  here  of  show  or  form  that  lures  vour  slaves  to  death  ? 

Not  serried  bands,  nor  sinewy  hands,  nor  music's  martial  breath ; 

And  if  we  broke  the  bitter  yoke  our  suppliant  race  endure. 

No  robbers  we  —  but  chivalry  —  the  Army  of  the  Poor. 

Shame  on  ye  now,  ye  lordly  crew,  that  do  your  betters  Avrong  — 

We  are  no  base  and  braggart  mob,  but  merciful  and  strong. 

Your  henchmen  vain,  your  vassal  train,  would  fly  our  first  defiance; 

In  us — in  our  strong,  tranquil  breasts  —  abides  your  sole    reliance. 
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Ay  I    keep  them  all,  castle  and  hall,  coffers  and  costly  jewels  — 

Keep  your  vile  gain,  and  in  its  train  the  passions  that  it  fuels. 

We  envy  not  your  lordly  lot  —  its  bloom,  or  its  decayence; 

But  ye  have  that  we  claim  as  ours  —  our  right  in  long  abeyance: 

Leisure  to  live,  leisure  to  love,  leisure  to  taste  our  freedom  — 

Oh !    suff'ring  poor,  oh  I    patient  poor,  how  bitterly  you  need  them  1 

**Ever  to  moil,  ever  to  toil,"  that  is  your  social  charter. 

And  city  slave  or  peasant  serf,  the   Toiler  is  its  martyr. 

Where  Frank  and  Tuscan  shed  their  sweat  the  goodly  crop  is  theirs  — 
If  Norwav's  toil  makes  rich  the  soil,  she  eats  the  fruit  she  rears  — 
O'er  Maine's  green  sward  there  rules  no  lord,  saving  the  Lord  on  high ; 
But  we  are  slaves  in  our  own  land  —  proud  masters,  tell  us  why? 
The  (xerman  burgher  and  his  men,  brother  with  brothers  live. 
While  toil  must  wait  without  i/our  gate  what  gracious  crusts  you  give. 
Long  in  your  sight,  for  our  own  right,  we've  bent,  and  still  we  bend; 
Why  did  we  bow?    why  do  we  now  —  proud  masters,  this  must  end. 

Perish  the  past !  —  a  generous  land  is  this  fair  land  of  oui-s. 

And  enmity  may  no  man  see  between  its  towns  and  towers. 

Come,  join  our  bands  —  here,  take  our  hands  —  now  shame  on  him  that  lingers; 

Merchant  or  peer,  you   have  no  fear  from  Labor's  blistered  fingers. 

Come,  join  at  last  —  perish  the  past  —  its    traitors,  its  seceders  — 

Proud  names  and  old,  frank  hearts  and  bold,  come  join  and  be  our  leader; 

But  know,  ye  lords,  that  be  your  swords  with  us  or  with  our  wronger. 

Heaven  be  our  guide,  for  we  shall  bide  this  lot  of  shame  no  longer  1 


CHARLES   LEVER. 


[Charles  Lever  was  bom  at  Dublin,  August  31, 
180(>.  II is  father,  James  Lever,  was  an  Englishuiau 
and  the  descendant  of  an  old  Lancashire  family. 
Charles  graduated  from  Trinity  College  in  1831,  and 
for  a  time  practised  medicine  in  Dublin,  Clare,  and 
Portstewart.  lie  wrote  "Harry  I^>rrequer,"  "Charles 
O'Malley,"  "Roland  C^jishel,"  "Jack  Hinton,'* 
••Knight  of  (rwynne,"  "Martins  of  Cro-Martin," 
"Tom  Ihirke  of  Ours,"  "  Luttrell  of  Arran,"  "  Tlie 
O'Donoghue,"  "Con  Cregan,"  and  many  other  ro- 
mances. He  edited  the  Dublin  Vnirernitij  Mttijazine, 
from  1842  to  1845.  In  IHTkS  he  was  ai)i)ointed  vice- 
consul  at  Spezzia,  and  in  18(>7  he  was  promoted  to 


the  consulship  at  Trieste.  He  died  on  tlie  Ist  of  June, 

1872.] 

"THE  MAN  FOR  GALWAY." 

"To  drink  a  toast, 
A  proctor  roast, 

Or  bailiff,  as  tlie  case  is ; 
To  kiss  your  wife, 
Or  take  your  life 

At  ten  or  fifteen  paces ; 
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To    keep    game-cocks  —  to    hunt    the 
fox, 
To  drink  in  punch  the  Sol  way, 
With  debts  galore,  but  fun  far  more ; 
Oh,  that's  '  the  man  for  Galway.' 

Chorus  —  With  debts,  &c. 

*'The  king  of  Oude 
Is  mighty  j^roud, 

And  so  were  onct  the  Cay  gars  — 
But  ould  Giles  Eyre 
Would  make  them  stare, 

Av  he  had  them  with  the  Blazers. 
To  the   devil    1    fling  —  oidd   Rungeet 
Sing, 

He's  only  a  Prince  in  a  small  way. 
And  knows  nothing  at  all  of  a  six-foot 
wall ; 

Oh,  he'd  never  *  do  for  Galway.' 

"  Ye  think  the  Blakes 
Are  no  *  great  siiakes ; ' 

They're  all  his  blood  relations. 
And  the  Bodkins  sneeze 
At  the  grim  Chinese, 

For  they  come  from  the  Phenaifcian%. 
So  fill  to  the  brim,  and  here's  to  him 

Who'd  drink  in  punch  the  Solway, 
With  debts  galore,  but  fun  far  more : 

Oh  I  that's  '  the  man  for  Galway.' 

Chorus  —  With  debts,  i&c." 


THE  IRISH  DRAGOON. 

Oh,   love   is  the  soul  of  an  Irish  Dra- 
goon, 

In  battle,  in  bivouac,  or  in  saloon  — 
From  the  tip  of  his  spur  to  his  bright 
sabertasche. 

With  his  soldierly  gait  and  his  bearing 
so  high, 


His  gay  laughing  look,  and    his    light 

speaking  eye, 
He   frowns   at  his    rival,  he    ogles   his 

wench. 
He  springs  in  his  saddle  and  chassis  the 

French  — 
With  his  jingling  spur  and  his  bright 

sabertiische. 

His    spirits    are    high,    and    he     little 

knows  care, 
Whether  sipping  his  claret,  or  charging 

a  square  — 
With  his  jingling  spur  and  his  bright 

sabertasche. 
As  ready  to  sing,  or  to  skirmish  he's 

found, 
To  take  off  his  wine,  or  to  take   up  his 

ground. 
When    the    bugle    may    call   him,  how 

little  he  fears, 
To  charge   forth  in  column,  and    beat 

the  Mounseers  — 
With  his  jingling  s])ur  and  his  bright 

sabertasche. 

When  the  battle  is  over,  he  gaily  rides 

back 
To  cheer  every  soul  in  the  night  bivou- 
ac— 
With  his  jingling  spur  and  his  bright 

sabertasche. 
Oh !    there  you   may    see    him    in    full 

glory  crown'd. 
As  he  sits  with  his  friends  on  the  hardly 

won  ground, 
And  hear  with  what  feeling  the  toast 

he  will  give. 
As  he    drinks   to    the    land   where    all 

Irishmen  live  — 
With  his  jingling  spur  and  his  bright 

sabertasche. 
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LOVE   OF    HOME. 

When  tlie  battle  is  o'er,  and  the  sounds 
of  fight 

Have  closed  with  the  closing  day, 
How   liappy,    around    the    watch-fire's 
light, 

To  chat  the  long  hours  away, 
To  cluit  the  long  hours  away,  my  boy, 

And  talk  of  the  days  to  come. 
Or  a  better  still,  and  a  purer  joy. 

To  think  of  our  far  off  home. 

How  many  a  cheek  will  then  grow  pale. 

That  never  felt  a  tear! 
And  many  a  stalwart  heart  will  quail, 

That  never  quailed  in  fear ! 
And  tlie  breast  that,  like  some  mighty 
rock 

Amid  tlie  foaming  sea. 
Bore  high  against  the  battle's  shock. 

Now  heaves  like  infancy. 

And  those  who  knew  each  other  not. 

Their  hands  together  steal. 
Each  thinks  of  some  long  hallowed  spot, 

And  all  like  brothers  feel  : 
Such  holy  thoughts  to  all  are  given  ; 

The  lowliest  has  his  part ; 
The  love  of  home,  like  love  of  lieaven, 

Is  woven  in  our  heart. 


MICKEY    FREE'S    SONG. 

Oh  what  stories  I'll  tell  when  my  sod- 
gering  's  o'er. 

And    the    gallant    Fourteenth    is    dis- 
l)anded. 

Not  a  drill  nor  parade  will  T  hear  of  no 
more. 
When  safely  in  Ireland  I'm  landed. 

With  the  blood  that  I  spilt  — the  French- 
men I  kilt, 
ril  drive  the  young  girls  half  crazy ; 


And  some  cute  one  will  cry,  with  the 
wink  of  her  eye, 
'*•  Mister  Free,  now  —  whi^  cant  you 
be  a%y?^^ 

I'll  tell  how  we  routed  the  squadrons  in 
fight. 
And  destroyed  them  all  at  Talavera, 
And  then  I'll  just  add,  how  we  finished 
the  night. 
In  learning  to  dance  the  bolera ; 
How  by  the  moonshine  we  drank  raal 
wine, 
And  rose  next  day  fresh  as  a  daisy ; 
Then   some   one   will  cry,  with  a  look 
mighty  sly, 
"  Arrah,  Mickey  —  note  can't  you  be 
asy 


?" 


I'll  tell  how  the  nights  with  Sir  Arthur 
we  spent 
Around  a  big  fire  in  the  air  too. 
Or  maybe  enjoying  ourselves  in  a  tent. 

Exactly  like  Donnybrook  fair  too ; 
How  he'd  call  out  to  me  —  "Pass  the 
wine,  Mr.  Free, 
For  you're  a  man  never  is  lazy  I  " 
Then  some  one  will  cry,  with  the  wink 
of  her  eve, 
*•* Arrah,  Mickey  dear  —  cant  you  be 
asy 


f> " 


I'll  tell,  too,  the  long  years  in  fighting 
we  passed. 
Till   Mounseer  asked    Bony  to   load 
him  ; 

'    And  Sir  Arthur,  gi'own  tired  of  glory  at 
i  last, 

i        Begged  of  one  Mickey  Free  to  suc- 
ceed him. 
'"But,  acushla,"  says  J,  "the  truth  is 
I'm  shy  I 
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There's  a  lady  in  Ballymacrazy  !  His    mother    descended    from    great 

And  I  swore  on  the  book  " —  lie  gave  Grana  Uaile  : 

me  a  look  He    laughed   all    the    Hlakes    and    the 

And  cried,  "Mickey  —  now  cant  you  \                Frenchs  to  scorn; 

be  anyf*^  i        They  were   mushrooms  compared  to 

_,^ old  Larry  Arilale. 

:    He  sat  down  every  day  to  a  l)eautiful 

LARRY  M»HALE.  dinner 

Oh,  Larry  M'Hale  he  had  little  to  fear,  ;        With  cousins  and  uncles  enough  for 

And  never  could  want  when  the  crops  ^                 a  tail ; 

didn't  fail  ;  And,  though  loaded  with  debt,  oh  I  the 

He'd   a  house  and  demesne  and  eight  |                 devil  a  thinner 

hundred  a  3'ear,  i        Could  law  or  the  sheriff  make  Larry 

And   the   heart  for  to  spend  it  had  '                 M'Hale. 
Larry  M'Hale ! 

The  soul  of  a  party,  —  tiie  life  of  a  feast,  Witli  a  larder   supplied,  and    a    cellar 

An  illigant  song  he  could  sing.  Til  be  well  stored, 

bail;  None  lived  half  so  well,  from    Fair- 
He    would    ride    with    the    rector,  and  Head  to  Kinsale, 

drink  with  the  priest,  ;    As  he  piously  said,  '*I've   a   plentiful 

Oh !    the    broth  of    a    boy    was    old  board, 

Larry  M'Hale.  And  the  Lord  he  is  good  to  old  Larry 

M'Hale." 

It's  little  he  cared  for  the  judge  or  re-  So  fill  up  your  glass,  and  a  high  bumper 

corder,  give  him. 

His  house  was  as  big  and  as  strong  as  ;         It's  little  we'd  care  for  the  titlies  or 

a  jail ;  repale ; 

With  a  cruel  four-pounder  he  kept  all  For  ould  Erin  would  be  a  fine  country 

in  great  order,  to  Ihe  in. 

He'd    murder    the    country,    wcuild  If  we  only  had   plenty  like   Laruv 

Larrv  M'Hale.  M'Hale. 

He'd  a  blunderbuss,  too ;  of  horse-pis-  | 

tols  a  pair  ;  i 

But  his  favorite  weapon  was  always  a  ' 

flail :  I    Don't  talk  to  me  of  London  dames, 

I  wish  you  could  see  how  he'd  empty  a  Nor  rave  about  your  foreign  flames, 

fair,                    "  That  never  lived  —  except  in  drames, 

For  he  handled  it  neatly,  did  Larry  Nor  shone,  except  on  paper. 

M'Hale.  I'll  sing  you  'bout  a  girl  I  knew, 

,    Who  lived  in  Ballvwhacmacrew, 

His  ancestors  were  kings,  before  Moses  And,  let  me  tell  you,  mighty  few 

was  born.  Could  ec^ual  Mary  Draper. 
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Iler  cheeks  were  red,  lier  eyes  were  blue. 
Her  liair  was  brown,  of  deepest  hue, 
Her  foot  was  small,  and  neat  to  view. 

Her  waist  was  slight  and  taper ; 
Her  voice  was  music  to  your  ear, 
A  lovely  brogue,  so  rich  and  clear. 
Oh,  the  like  I  ne'er  again  shall  hear 

As  from  sweet  Mary  Draper. 

She'd  ride  a  wall,  she'd  drive  a  team, 

Or  with  a  fly  slieVl  whip  a  stream. 

Or  maybe  sing  you  "Rousseau's  Dream," 

For  notliing  could  escape  her ; 
I've  seen  her  too  —  upon  my  word  — 
At  sixty  yards  bring  down  a  bird, 
Oh  I  she  charmed  all  tlie  Forty-third  I 

Did  lovely  Mary  Draper. 

And  at  the  si)ring  assizes  ball. 
The  junior  bar  would  one  and  all 
For  all  her  fav'rite  dances  call. 

And  Harry  Deane  would  caper; 
Lord  (vlare  would  then  forget  his  lore, 
King's  Counsel,  voting  law  a  bore, 
Were  proud  to  figure  on  the  floor 

For  love  of  Mary  Draper. 

The  parson,  priest,  sub-sheriff  too, 
Were  all  her  slaves,  and  so  would  you, 
K  you  had  only  but  one  view 

Of  such  a  face  and  shape,  or 
Her  pretty  ankles  —  but,  ohone. 
It's  only  west  of  old  Athlone 
Such  girls  were  found — and  now  they're 
gone ; 

So  here's  to  Mary  Draper. 


ril  never  see  your  equal. 

And,    though    to    foreign   parts   we're 

bound. 
Where  cannibals  may  ate  us, 
We'll  ne*er  forget  the  holy  ground 
Of  poteen  and  potatoes. 

When  good  St.  Patrick  banislied  frogs 
And  shook  them  from  his  garment. 
He  never  thought  we'd  go  abroad. 
To  live  upon  such  varmint; 
Nor  quit  the  land  where  whiskey  grew. 
To  wear  King  George's  button, 
Take  vinegar  for  mountain  dew. 
And  toads  for  mountain  mutton. 


MICKEY   FREE'S   LAMENT. 

Then,  fare  ye  well,  ould  Erin  dear ; 
To  part  —  my  lieart  does  ache  well. 
From  Carrickfergus  to  Cape  Clear 


THE   GIRLS   OF  THE  WEST. 

Ye  may  t^ilk,  if  you  please. 

Of  the  brown  Portuguese, 
But,  wherever  you  roam,  wherever  you 
roam, 

You  nothing  will  meet. 

Half  so  lovely  and  sweet. 
As  the  girls  at  home,  the  girls  at  home. 

Their  eyes  are  not  sloes. 
Nor  so  long  is  their  nose. 
But,  between  me  and  you,  between  me 
and  you. 
They  are  just  as  alarming, 
And  ten  times  more  charming, 
With   hazel    and  blue,  with  hazel  and 
blue. 

They  don't  ogle  a  man 
O'er  the  top  of  their  fan, 
Till  his  heart 's  in  a  flame,  his  heart 's  in 
a  flame, 
But  though  bashful  and  shy. 
They've  a  look  in  their  eye, 
That  just  comes  to  the  same,  just  comes 
to  the  same. 
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No  mantillas  they  sport, 

But  a  j)etticoat  short, 
Shows  an  ankle  the  best,  an  ankle  the  best, 

And  a  leg;  but,  O  murther! 

I  dare  not  go  further. 
So  here's  to  the  West ;    so  here's  to  the 
West. 


THE   WIDOW   MALONE. 

Did  ye  hear  of  the  Widow  Malone, 

Ohone ! 

Who  lived  in  tlie  town  of  Athlone 

Alone  ? 

Oh  I  she  melted  tlie  hearts 

Of  the  swains  in  tlieni  jiarts. 

So  lovely  the  Widow  Malone, 

Ohone ! 

So  lovely  the  Widow  Malone. 

Of  lovers  she  had  a  full  score, 

Or  more ; 

And  fortunes  they  all  had  galore. 

In  store ; 

From  the  minister  down 

To  the  clerk  of  the  crown. 

All  were  courting  the  Widow  Mah)ne, 

Ohone ! 

All  were  courting  tlie  Widow  Malone. 

Hut  so  modest  was  Mrs.  Mahme, 

'Twas  known 
No  one  ever  could  see  her  alone, 

Ohone ! 
Let  them  ogle  and  sigh, 
They  coidd  ne'er  catch  her  eve. 
So  bashful  the  Widow  Malone, 

Ohone ! 
So  bashful  tlie  Widow  Malone. 

Till  (Hie  Mister  O'Brien  from  Clare, 

How  quare? 


It's  little  for  blushin'  they  care 

Down  there ; 
Put  his  arm  round  her  waist. 
Gave  ten  kisses,  at  laste, 
"Oh,"  says  he,  '^ you're  my  Molly  Ma- 
lone, 

My  own ; " 
"  Oh,"  says  he,  '"  you're  my  Molly  Ma- 
lone." 

And  the  Widow  they  all  thought  so  shy. 

My  eye ! 
Ne'er  thought  of  a  simper  or  sigh. 

For  why  ? 
But,  "  Lucius,"  says  she, 
"Since  you've  made  now  so  free, 
You  may  marry  your  Mary  Malone, 

Ohone ! 
You  may  marry  your  Mary  Malone." 

There's  a  moral  contained  in  my  song. 

Not  wrong; 

And  one  comfort  it's  not  very  long. 

But  strong: 

If  for  widows  you  die. 

Learn  to  kiiHH,  not  to  i*ifjh  ; 

For  they're  all  like  sweet  Mistress  Ma- 
lone, 

Ohone ! 

Oh  I  they're  all  like  sweet  Mistress  Ma- 
lone. 


—■•<>•- 


TO    MEET    THE    FRENCH    IN    THE 
;  MORNING. 

!    Now   that  we*ye   pledged  each   eye   of 

j  blue. 

And  every  nniiden  fair  and  true. 
And  our  green  island  home  —  t<>  you. 

The  ocean's  wave  adorning; 
Let's  give  one  hip,  hij),  hip,  Imrrah, 
And  drink  e'en  to  the  coming  day. 
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Wlien,  squadron  square, 
We'll  all  be  there, 
To  meet  the  French  in  the  morning. 

May  his  bright  laurels  never  fade, 
Who  leads  our  fighting  fifth  brigade. 
Those  lads  so  true  in  heart  and  blade. 

And  famed  for  danger  scorning. 
So  join  me  in  one  hip,  hurrah. 
And  drink  e'en  to  the  coming  day. 

When,  squadron  square. 

We'll  all  be  there, 
To  meet  the  French  in  the  morning. 

And    when    with    years    and    honors 

crowned, 
You  sit  some  homeward  hearth  around, 
And  hear  no  more  the  stirring  sound. 
That  spoke  the  trumpet's  warning ; 
You'll  fill  and  drink,  one  hip,  hurrah. 
And  pledge  the  memory  of  the  day. 

When,  squadron  square. 

They  all  were  there, 
To  meet  the  French  in  the  morning. 

ONCE   \VE   \VERE   ILLIGANT    PEOPLE. 

Oh  I  once  we  were  illigant  people. 

Though  we  now  live  in  cabins  of  mud. 
And   the    land    that   ye    see    from    the 
steeple 

Belonged  to  us  all  from  the  flood. 
My  father  was  then  king  of  Connaught, 

My  grandaunt  viceroy  of  Tralee  ; 
But    the    Sassenach    came,    and,   signs 
on  it  I 

The  devil  an  acre  have  we. 

The  least  of  us  then  were  all  earls, 

And  jewels  we  wore  without  name ; 
We    drank   punch   out   of    rubies   and 
pearls, 


Mr.  Petrie  can  tell  you  the  same. 
But,  except  some  turf  mould  and  po- 
tatoes. 
There's  nothing  our  own  we  can  call : 
And  the  English  —  bad  luck  to  them !  — 
hate  us. 
Because  we've  more  fun  than  them  all ! 

My  grandaunt  was  niece  to  St.  Kevin, 
That's  the  reason  my  name  's  Mickey 
Free ! 
Priest's  nieces  —  but  sure  he's  in  Hea- 
ven, 
And  his  failins  is  nothin'  to  me. 
And  we  still  might  get  on  without  doc- 
tors. 
If  they'd  let  the  ould  island  alone, 
And  if  purple  men,  priests,  and  tithe- 
proctors. 
Were  crammed  down  the  great  gun 
of  Athlone. 


THE  LAZY  JOVIAL   MAN. 

It's  little  for  glory  I  care ; 

Sure  ambition  is  only  a  fable ; 
rd  as  soon  be  myself  as  lord  mayor. 

With  lashings  of  drink  on  the  table. 
I  like  to  lie  down  in  the  sun 

And    drame   when    my   fayturen    is 
scorchin'. 
That  when  I'm  too  ould  for  more  fun. 

Why,  ril  marry  a  wife  with  a  fortune. 

And  in  winter,  with  bacon  and  eggs, 

And  a  place  at  the  turf-fire  basking. 
Take  my  punch  as  I  roasted  my  legs. 

Oh !  the  devil  a  more  I'd  be  asking. 
For  I  haven't  a  janiuB  for  work, — 

It  was  never  the  gift  of  the  Bradies, — 
But  I'd  make  a  most  illigant  Turk, 

For  I'm  fond  of  tobacco  and  ladies. 
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BAD    LUCK   TO   THIS   MARCHING. 

Bad  luck  to  this  marching. 
Pipeclaying  and  starching ; 
How  neat  one  must  be  to  be  killed  by 
the  Frencli  I 
I'm  sick  of  parading. 
Through  wet  and  cowld  wading. 
Or  standing  all  night  to  be  shot  in  the 
trench. 
To  the  tune  of  a  fife, 
They  dispose  of  your  life, 
You  surrender  your  soul  to  some  illigant 
lilt. 
Now  I  like  Garryowen, 
When*  I  hear  it  at  home. 
But  it's  not  half  so  sweet  when  you're 
going  to  be  kilt. 

Tlien  though  up  late  and  early, 

Our  pay  comes  so  rarely. 
The  devil  a  fiirthing  we've  ever  to  spare. 

They  say  some  disaster 

Befell  the  paymaster; 
On    my   conscience,   I   think  that   the 
money 's  not  there. 

And,  just  think,  what  a  blunder. 

They  won't  let  us  plunder. 
While   the  convents  invite  us   to   rob 
them,  'tis  clear ; 

Though  there  isn't  a  village, 

But  cries  ''  come  and  i)illage," 
Yet  we  leave  all  the  mutton  behind  for 
iVIounseer. 

Like  a  sailor  that's  nigh  land, 
I  long  for  that  island 
Where  even  the  kisses  we  steal  if  we 
please ; 
Where  it  is  no  disgrace, 
If  vou  don't  wash  your  face. 
And  you've  n(»thing  to  do  but  to  stand 
at  your  ease. 


With  no  sergeant  t'  abuse  us. 
We  figlit  to  amuse  us, 
Sure  it's  better  beat  Christian  than  kick 
a  baboon. 
How  I'd  dance  like  a  fairy. 
To  see  ould  Dunleary, 
And  think  twice  ere  Vd  leave  it  to  be 
a  dragoon  I 

DARBY,  THE    BLAST. 

Oh,  my  name  it  is  Darby,  the  Blast ! 

My  country  is  Ireland  all  over; 
My  religion  is  never  to  fast, 

But  live,  as  I  wander,  in  clover ; 
To  make  fun  for  myself  every  day. 

The  ladies  to  plase  when  Tm  able. 
The  boys  to  amuse  as  I  play. 

And  make  the  jug  dance  on  the  table. 
Oh, success  to  tlie  chanter,  my  dear! 

Your  eyes  on  each  side  you  may  cast. 
But  there  isn't  a  house  that  is  near 

vou 
But  they're  glad  to   have   Darby,   the 

Blast, 

And  they'll  tell  ye  that  'tis  he  that 
«<  » 

can  cheer  you. 

t  ■ 

Oh,  'tis  he  can  put  life  in  a  feast! 

What  music  lies  under  his  knuckle 
As  he  plays  *'Will  1  send  for  the  Priest?" 
Or  a  jig  they  call  ''Cover  the  Buckle  " ! 
Oh,  good  luck  to  the  chanter,  your 
sowl ! 

But  give  me  an  audience  in  rags, 

They're  illigant  people  fur  listening  ; 

'Tis  they  that  can  humor  the  bags 
As  I  rise  a  line  tune  at  a  christening. 

There  's  many  a  wedding  I  make 

Where   they   never   get  further    nor 
sighing. 
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And  when  I  performed  at  a  wake, 
The  corpse  looked  delighted  at  dy- 
ing. 
Oh,  success  to   the   chanter,  your 

sowl  I 


A   SOLDIER'S   LIFE. 

(from   "CHARLES  o'MALLEY.") 


M  1  V  K  K  Y     F  R  K  K  S     S  T  O  R  Y. 

**  Willi  your  red  scarlet  coat, 
You're  as  proud  as  a  goat, 
And  your  long  cap  and  feather.** 

'^  But  by  the  piper  that  played  before 
Moses,  it's  more  whipping  nor  ginger- 
bread is  going  on  amongst  them  ;  av  ye 
knew  but  all,  and  heerd  the  misfortune 
that  liappened  to  my  father." 

''  And  was  he  a  sodger  ? "  inquired 
one. 

'"  Troth  was  he,  more  sorrow  to  him, 
and  wasn't  he  a'most  whipped,  one  day, 
for  doing  what  he  was  bid." 

''  Musha,  but  tliat  was  hard." 

'^  'J'o  be  sure  it  was  hard ;  but  faix, 
when  my  fatlier  seen  tliat  they  didn't 
know  their  ov/n  minds,  he  thought,  any- 
how, he  knew  liis,  so  he  ran  away;  and 
devil  a  bit  of  him  thev  ever  cotch 
aftlier.  Maybe,  ye  might  like  to  hear 
tlie  story,  and  there's  instruction  in  it 
for  ve  too." 

*  * 

A  general  request  to  tliis  end  being 
preferred  by  the  company,  Mike  took  a 
slirewd  lo(>k  at  the  sergeant,  to  be  sure 
that  he  was  still  sleeping,  settled  liis 
coat  comfortably  across  his  knees,  and 
began. 

"  Well,  it's  a  good  many  years  age 
my  fatlier  listed  in  the  North  Cork,  just 
to  oblige  ^Ir.  Barry,  the  landlord  there  ; 


'  for,'  says  he,  '  Phil,'  says  lie,  '  it's  not 
a  soldier  ye'll  be  at  all,  but  my  own 
man,  to  brush  my  clothes  and  go  er- 
rands, and  the  like  o'  that;  and  the 
king,  long  life  to  him,  will  help  to  pay 
ye  for  your  trouble  —  ye  understand 
me.'  Well,  my  father  agreed,  and  Mr. 
Barry  was  as  good  as  his  word.  Never 
a  guard  did  my  father  mount,  nor  as 
much  as  a  drill  had  he,  nor  a  roll-call, 
nor  anything  at  all,  save  and  except 
wait  on  the  Captain,  his  master,  just  as 
pleasant  as  need  be,  and  no  inconven- 
ience in  life. 

"  Well,  for  three  years  this  went  on 
as  I'm  telling,  and  the  regiment  was  or- 
dered down  to  Bantry,  because  of  a  re- 
port that  the  'boys'  was  rising  down 
there ;  and  the  second  evening  there 
was  a  night  party  patrolling,  with  Caj)- 
tain  Barry,  for  six  hours  in  the  rain,  and 
the  Captain,  God  be  marciful  to  him, 
tuk  cowld  and  died ;  more  betoken, 
they  said  it  was  drink,  but  my  father 
says  it  wasn't;  'for,'  says  he,  'after  he 
tuk  eight  tumblers  comfortable,'  my 
father  mixed  the  ninth,  and  the  Captain 
waved  his  hand  tliis  way,  as  much  as  to 
say  he'd  have  no  more.  '  Is  it  that  ye 
mean  ? '  says  my  father,  and  the  Captain 
nodded.  'Musha,  but  it's  sorry  I  am,' 
says  my  father,  '  to  see  you  this  way, 
for  ye  must  be  bad  entirely  to  leave  off 
in  the  beginning  of  the  evening.'  And 
thrue  for  him,  the  Captain  was  dead  in 
the  morning. 

*'A  sorrowful  day  it  was  for  my 
father  when  he  died ;  it  was  the  finest 
place  in  the  world :  little  to  do ;  plenty 
of  divarsion ;  and  a  kind  man  he  was  — 
when  he  was  drunk.  Well,  then,  when 
the   Captain  was  buried,  and   all  was 
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over;  my  father  hoped  they'd  be  for 
letting  him  away,  as  he  said,  '  Sure,  I'm 
no  use  in  life  to  anybody,  save  the  man 
that's  gone,  for  his  ways  are  all  I  know, 
and  I  never  \vas  a  sodger.'  But,  upon 
my  conscience,  they  liad  other  tliouglits 
in  their  heads,  for  thev  ordered  liim  into 
the  ranks  to  be  drilled  just  like  the  re- 
cruits tliey  took  the  day  before. 

"'Musha,  isn't  this  hard?'  said  mv 
father;  'here  I  am  an  old  vitrin  that 
ouglit  to  be  discharged  on  a  pension, 
with  two-and-sixpence  a  day,  obliged  to 
go  capering  about  the  barrack-yard 
practising  the  goose-step,  or  some 
other  nonsense  not  becoming  my  age 
nor  my  habits ;'  but  so  it  was.  Well, 
this  went  on  for  some  time,  and,  sure,  if 
they  were  hard  on  my  father,  hadn't  he 
his  revenge,  for  he  nigh  broke  their 
liearts  with  his  stupidity ;  oh !  nothing 
in  life  could  equal  him ;  devil  a  thing,  no 
matter  how  easy,  he  could  learn  at  all, 
and,  so  far  from  caring  for  being  in  con- 
finement, it  was  that  he  liked  best. 
Every  sergeant  in  the  regiment  had  a 
trial  of  him,  but  all  to  no  good,  and 
he  seemed  striving  so  hard  to  learn  all 
the  while,  that  they  were  loath  to  pun- 
ish him,  the  ould  rogue  ! 

"'  This  was  going  on  for  some  time, 
when,  one  day,  news  came  in  that  a 
body  of  the  rebels,  as  they  called  them, 
was  coming  down  from  the  Gaj)  of  Mul- 
navick,  to  storm  the  town,  and  burn  all 
before  them.  The  whole  regiment  was 
of  coorse  under  arms,  and  great  i)iepa- 
rations  was  made  for  a  battle  ;  mean- 
while patrols  were  ordered  to  scour  the 
roads,  and  sentries  i)Osted  at  every  turn 
of  the  way  and  every  rising  ground, 
to  give  warning  when  the  boys  came  in 


sight,  and  my  father  was  placed  at  the 
bridge  of  Drumsnag  in  the  wildest  and 
bleakest  part  of  the  whole  country,  with 
nothing  but  furze  mountains  on  every 
side,  and  a  straight  road  going  over  the 
top  of  them. 

" '  This  is  pleasant,'  says  my  father,  as 
soon  as  they  left  him  there  alone  by 
himself,  with  no  human  cravture  to 
speak  to,  nor  a  whiskey  shop  within  ten 
miles  of  him ;  '  cowld  comfort,'  says  he, 
'on  a  winter's  day,  and,  faix,  but  I've  a 
mind  to  give  ye  the  slip.' 

"  Well,  he  put  his  gun  down  on  the 
bridge,  and  he  lit  his  i)ipe,  and  he  sat 
down  under  an  ould  tree,  and  began  to 
ruminate  upon  his  affairs. 

"  '  Oh,  then,  it's  wishing  it  well  I  am,* 
says  he,  '  for  sodgering ;  and,  bad  luck 
to  the  hammer  that  struck  the  shilling 
that  listed  me,  that's  all,'  for  he  was 
mighty  low  in  his  heart. 

"Just  then  a  noise  came  rattling  down 
near  him ;  he  listened ;  and  before  he 
could  get  on  his  legs,  down  comes  the 
General,  ould  C'ohoon,  with  an  orderly 
after  him. 

"  *  Who  tiroes  that?  '  says  mv  father. 

''  *  The  round,'  says  the  General,  look- 
ing about  all  the  time  to  see  where  was 
the  sentrj',  for  my  father  wa.s  snug 
under  the  tree. 

"'  What  round?  '  says  my  father. 

"  'The  grand  round,*  says  the  (Jeneral, 
more  puzzled  tlian  afore. 

'"Pass  on,  grand  round,  and  (Jod 
save  vou  kindlv,'  savs  mv  father,  imt- 
ting  his  pipe  in  his  mouth  again,  for  he 
thought  all  was  over. 

"' '  I) — n  your  soul,  where  are  you  ? ' 
says  the  General ;  for  sorrow  bit  of  my 
father  could  he  see  yet. 
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AiTiili,  it's  jokiiT   ve  are,'  siivs  niv 

V  k  ft  fr 

father. 

"•••No,  Tm  in  earnest,'  savs  he,  'as  ve 
niiglit  learn  to  your  cost,  if  I  brought 
you  to  a  court-martial.' 

'* '  Well,  there's  no  knowing,'  says  my 
father,  'what  they'd  be  up  to;  but  sure 
if  that's  all,  ril  do    it   with    all    ''  the 


'" '  It's  here  I  am,'  says  he,  '  and  a 
eowld  place  I  have  of  it;  and  av  it 
wasn't  for  the  i)ipe  I'd  be  lost  entirely.' 

"  The  words  wasn't  well  out  of  his 
mouth,  when  the  General  began  laugh- 
ing till  ye'd  think  he'd  fall  off  his  horse ; 
and  the  dragoon  behind  him  —  more  by 
token,  they  say  it  wasn't  right  for  him — 
laughed  as  loud  as  himself. 

" '  Yer  a  droll  sentry,'  says  the  Gen- 
eral, as  soon  as  he  could  speak. 

" '  Be  gorra,  it's  little  fun  there's  left    . 
in  me,'  says  my  father,  '  with  this  drill-    i 
ing,    and    parading,    and    blaguarding 
about  the  roads  all  night.' 

'' '  And  is  this  the  way  you  salute  your 
officer?'  says  the  General. 

"  *  Just  so,'  says  my  father ;  '  devil  a 
more  politeness  ever  they  taught  me.' 

"  '  What  regiment  do  you  belong  to  ? ' 
says  the  General. 

"  '  Tlie  North  Cork,  bad  luck  to  them,' 
says  my  father,  with  a  sigh. 

"'They  ought  to  be  ])roud  of  ye,' 
says  the  General. 

"'I'm  sorry  for  it,'  says  my  father, 
sorrowfully, '  for  maybe  they'll  keep  me 
the  longer.' 

" '  Well,   my   good  fellow,'  says  the    ; 
General,  *  I  haven't  more  time  to  waste 
here ;  but  let  nie  teach  you  something    , 
before    I    go.      Whenever   your   officer 
passes,  it's  your  duty  to  present  arms  to 
him.' 


veins,"  whenever  yer  coming  this  way 
again.' 

"  The  General  began  to  laugh  again 
here,  but  said : 

" '  I'm  coming  back  in  the  evening,' 
says  he,  'and  mind  you  don't  forget 
your  respect  to  your  officer.' 

"'Never  fear,  sir,'  says  my  father, 
'  and  many  thanks  to  you  for  your  kind- 
ness for  telling  me.' 

"Away  went  the  General,  and  the 
orderly  after  him,  and  in  ten  minutes 
they  were  out  of  sight. 

"  The  night  was  falling  fast,  and  one 
half  of  the  mountain  was  quite  dark  al- 
ready, when  my  father  began  to  think 
they  were  forgetting  him  entirely.  He 
looked  one  way,  and  he  looked  another, 
but  sorra  bit  of  a  sergeant's  guard  was 
coming  to  relieve  him.  There  he  was, 
fresh  and  fasting,  and  daren't  go  for  the 
bare  life.  '  I'll  give  you  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  more,'  says  my  father,  '  till  the 
light  leaves  that  rock  up  there  :  after 
that,'  says  he,  '  by  the  mass !  I'll  be  off, 
av  it  cost  me  what  it  may  I' 

"  Well,  sure  enough,  his  courage  was 
not  needed  this  time  ;  for  what  did  lie 
see  at  the  same  moment  but  the  shadow 
of  something  coming  down  the  road, 
opposite  the  bridge ;  he  looked  again ; 
and  then  he  made  out  the  General  him- 
self, that  was  walking  his  horse  down 
the  steep  part  of  the  mountain,  followed 
by  the  orderly.  My  father  immediately 
took  up  his  musket  off  the  wall,  settled 
his  belts,  shook  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe 
and  i^ut  it  into  his  pocket,  maKing  him- 
self, as  smart  and  neat-looking  as  he 
could  be,  determining,  when  ouldCohoon 
came  up,  to  ask  him  for  leave  to  go 
home,  at  least  for  the  night.     Well,  by 
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this  time  the  General  was  turning  a 
sharp  part  of  the  cliff  that  looks  down 
upon  the  bridge,  from  where  you  might 
look  five  miles  round  on  every  side. 
'  He  sees  me,'  says  my  father ;  '  but  I'll 
be  just  as  quick  as  himself.'  No  sooner 
said  than  done ;  for,  coming  forward  to 
the  parapet  of  the  bridge,  he  up  with 
his  musket  to  his  shoulder,  and  i>reseuted 
it  straight  at  the  General.  It  wasn't 
well  there,  when  the  officer  pulled  up 
his  horse  quite  short,  and  shouted  out, 
*  Sentiy  —  sentry ! ' 

" '  Anan  ! '  says  my  father,  still  cover- 
ing him. 

" '  Down  with  your  musket,  you  ras- 
cal :  don't  you  see  it's  the  grand  round  ?* 

" '  To  be  sure  I  do,'  says  my  father, 
never  changing  for  a  minute. 

"  *  The  ruffian  will  shoot  me,'  says  the 
General. 

"  *  Devil  a  fear,'  says  my  fatlier,  '  av 
it  doesn't  go  off  of  itself.' 

"  *  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  you 
villain  ? '  says  the  General,  scarce  able 
to  speak  with  fright,  for  every  turn  he 
gave  on  his  horse  my  father  followed 
with  the  gun  — '  What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

*"  Sure,  ain't  I  presenting,'  says  my 
father:  'blood  and  ages,  do  you  want 
me  to  fire  next  ?  ' 

"  With  that  the  General  drew  a  pistol 
from  his  bolster,  and  took  deliberate 
aim  at  my  father ;  and  there  tliey  both 
stood  for  five  minutes,  looking  at  each 
other,  the  orderly  all  the  while  break- 
ing his  heart  laughing  behind  a  rock ; 
for,  ye  see,  the  General  knew  av  he  re- 
treated that  my  father  might  fire  on 
purpose,  and  av  he  came  on  that  he 
miglit  fire  by  chance ;  and  sorra  bit  he 
knew  wliat  was  best  to  be  done. 


" '  Are  ye  going  to  pass  the  evening 
up  there.  Grand  Round  ? '  says  my 
father, '  for  it's  tired  I'jn  getting  houldin' 
this  so  long ! ' 

" '  Port  arms,'  shouted  the  General, 
as  if  on  parade. 

"  '  Sure  I  can't,  till  yer  passed,'  says 
my  father,  angrily,  'and  my  hand's 
trembling  already.' 

" '  By  heavens !  I  shall  be  shot,'  says 
the  General. 

"  '  Be  gorra,  it's  what  Tm  afraid  of,' 
says  my  father ;  and  the  words  wasn't 
out  of  his  mouth  before  off  went  the 
musket,  bang !  and  down  fell  the  Gen- 
eral, smack  on  the  ground  senseless. 
Well,  the  orderly  ran  out  at  this,  and 
took  him  up  and  examined  his  wound ; 
but  it  wasn't  a  wound  at  all,  only  the 
wadding  of  the  gun,  for  my  father  — 
God  be  kind  to  him  —  ve  see,  could  do 
nothing  right,  and  so  he  bit  off  the 
wrong  end  of  the  cartridge  when  he 
put  it  in  the  gun,  and  by  reason  there 
was  no  bullet  in  it.  Well,  from  that 
day  after  they  never  got  sight  of  him, 
for  the  instant  the  General  dropped,  he 
sprung  over  the  bridge  wall  and  got 
away;  and  what,  between  livhig  in  a 
lime-kiln  for  two  months,  eating  nothing 
but  blackberries  and  sloes,  and  other 
disguises,  he  never  returned  to  the  army, 
but  ever  after  took  to  a  civil  situation 
and  driv  a  hearse  for  many  years." 


THE  GHOST. 

(from  "CHARLES    u'MALLKY.") 


Mil.    FREE   TELLS    ANOTHER    STORY. 

"  Well,  I  believe  your  honor  heard 
me  tell  long  ago  how  my  father  left  the 
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army,  and  tlie  way  that  lie  took  to  an- 
other line  of  life  that  was  more  to  his 
liking.  And  so  it  was :  he  was  happy 
as  the  day  was  long ;  he  drove  a  hearse 
for  Mr.  Callaghan  of  Cork  for  many 
years,  and  a  pleasant  place  it  was ;  for 
ye  see,  my  father  was  a  cute  man,  and 
knew  something  of  the  world;  and 
though  he  was  a  droll  devil,  and  could 
sing  a  funny  song  when  he  was  among 
the  boys,  no  sooner  had  he  the  big  black 
cloak  on  him,  and  the  weepers,  and  he 
seated  on  the  high  box  with  the  six 
long-tailed  blacks  before  him,  you'd 
really  think  it  was  his  own  mother  was 
inside,  he  looked  so  melancholy  and  mis- 
erable. The  sexton  and  grave-digger 
was  nothing  to  my  father;  and  he  had 
a  look  about  his  eye,  to  be  sure  there 
was  a  reason  for  it,  that  vou'd  think  he 
was  up  all  night  crying;  though  it's 
little  indulgence  he  took  that  way. 

"  Well,  of  all  Mr.  Callaghan's  men 
there  was  none  so  great  a  favorite  as 
my  father;  the  neighbors  were  all  fond 
of  him. 

^* '  A  kind  crayture  every  inch  of  him,' 
the  women  would  say.  '  Did  ye  see  his 
face  at  Mrs.  Delanv's  funeral?* 

" '  True  for  you,'  another  would  re- 
mark ;  '  he  mistook  the  road  with  grief, 
and  stopped  at  a  shebeen-house  instead 
of  Kilmurry  church.' 

"  I  need  say  no  more,  only  one  thing, 
that  it  was  principally  among  the  far- 
mers and  tlie  country  ])eople  my  father 
was  liked  so  much.  The  great  people 
and  the  (piality  —  I  ax  your  pardon  — 
but  sure  isn't  it  true.  Mister  Charles, 
they  don't  fret  so  much  after  their 
fathers  and  brothers,  and  they  care  little 
who's  driving  them,  whether  it  was  a 


decent  respectable  man  like  my  father, 
or  a  chap  with  a  gi-in  on  him  like  a  rat- 
trap?  And  so  it  happened  that  my 
father  used  to  tnavel  half  the  county ; 
going  here  and  there  wherever  there 
was  trade  stirring;  and,  faix,  a  man 
didn't  think  himself  rightly  buried  if 
my  father  wasn't  there ;  for  ye  see  he 
knew  all  about  it:  he  could  tell  to  a 
quart  of  sperits  what  would  be  wanting 
for  a  wake  ;  he  knew  all  the  good  criers 
for  miles  round;  and  I've  heard  it  was 
a  beautiful  sight  to  see  him  standing  on 
a  hill,  arranging  the  procession  as  they 
walked  into  the  churchyard,  and  giving 
the  word  like  a  captain. 

" '  Come  on,  the  %tiff^  —  now  the 
friends  of  the  stiffs  —  now  the  pop'lace.' 

"  That's  what  he  used  to  say  ;  and, 
troth,  he  was  always  repeating  it  when 
he  was  a  little  gone  in  drink — for  that's 
the  time  his  spirits  would  rise  —  and 
he'd  think  he  was  burying  half  Munster. 

"  And  sure  it  was  a  real  pleasure  and 
a  i)ride  to  be  buried  in  them  times ;  for 
av  it  was  only  a  small  farmer  with  a  po- 
tato garden,  my  father  would  come 
down  with  the  black  cloak  on  him,  and 
three  yards  of  crape  behind  his  hat,  and 
set  all  the  children  crying  and  yelling 
for  half  a  mile  round ;  and  then  the  way 
he'd  walk  before  them  with  a  spade  on 
his  shoulder,  and  sticking  it  down  in 
the  ground,  clap  his  hat  on  the  top  of 
it,  to  make  it  look  like  a  chief  mourner. 
It  was  a  beautiful  sight !  " 

"But,  Mike,  if  you  indulge  much 
longer  in  this  flattering  recollection  of 
your  father,  I'm  afraid  we  shall  lose 
sight  of  the  ghost  entirely." 

'•No  fear  in  life,  your  honor,  Tm 
coming  to  him  now.     Well,  it  was  this 
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way  it  happened :  —  In  the  winter  of  the 
great  frost,  about  forty-two  or  forty- 
three  years  ago,  the  ould  priest  of  Tul- 
loiighnmray  took  ill  and  died ;  lie  was 
sixty  years  priest  of  the  parish,  and 
mightily  beloved  by  all  the  people,  and 
good  reason  for  it;  a  pleasanter  man, 
and  a  more  social  cravture  never  lived : 

•if 

'twas  himself  was  the  life  of  the  whole 
country-side.  A  wedding  nor  a  chris- 
tening wasn't  lucky  av  he  wasn't  there ; 
sitting  at  the  top  of  the  table,  with 
maybe  his  arm  round  the  bride  herself, 
or  the  baby  on  his  lap,  a  smoking  jug  of 
punch  before  him,  and  as  much  kind- 
ness in  his  eye  as  would  make  the  for- 
tunes of  twenty  hypocrites  if  they  had 
it  among  them.  And  then  he  wjuj  so 
good  to  the  poor ;  the  Priory  was  al- 
ways full  of  ould  men  and  ould  women, 
sitting  around  the  big  fire  in  the  kit- 
chen, so  that  the  cook  could  hardly  get 
near  it.  There  they  were  eating  their 
meals  and  burning  their  shins,  till  they 
were  speckled  like  a  trout's  back,  and 
grumbling  {ill  the  time ;  but  Father 
Dwyer  liked  them,  and  he  would  have 
them. 

'' '  Where  have  they  to  go,'  he'd  say, 
'av  it  wasn't  to  me?  Give  Molly  Kin- 
shela  a  lock  of  that  bacon.  Tim,  it's  a 
cowld  morning;  will  ye  have  a  taste  of 
the  "  dew  "  ? ' 

''Ah,  that's  the  way  he'd  spake  to 
them  ;  but  sure  goodness  is  no  warrant 
for  living,  any  more  than  devilment; 
and  so  he  got  cowld  in  his  feet  at  a 
station,  and  he  rode  home  in  the  heavy 
snow  without  his  big  coat  —  for  he  gave 
it  away  to  a  blind  man  on  the  road  — 
and  in  three  days  he  was  dead. 

"I  see  youVe  getting  imi)atient;    so 


I'll  not  stop  to  say  what  grief  was  in 
the  parish  when  it  was  known :  but 
troth  there  never  was  seen  the  like  be- 
fore ;  not  a  crayture  would  lift  a  spade 
for  two  days,  and  there  was  more  whis- 
key sold  in  that  time  than  at  the  whole 
spring  fair.  Well,  on  the  third  day,  tlie 
funeral  set  out,  and  never  was  the  ecjual 
of  it  in  them  parts :  first,  there  was  my 
father ;  he  came  special  from  Cork  with 
the  six  horses  all  in  new  black,  and 
plumes  like  little  poplar  trees;  then 
came  Father  Dwyer,  followed  by  the 
two  coadjutors  in  beautiful  surplices, 
walking  bare-headed,  with  the  little 
boys  of  the  Priory  school,  two  and 
two." 

"Well,  Mike,  I'm  sure  it  was  very 
fine;  but  for  heaven's  sake  spare  me  all 
those  descriptions,  and  get  on  to  the 
ghost." 

"  Faith,  your  honor's  in  a  great  hurry 
for  the  ghost ;  maybe  ye  won't  like  him 
when  ye  have  him,  but  I'll  go  faster  if 
you  please.  Well,  Father  Dwyer  ye  see 
was  born  at  Aghan-lish,  of  an  ould  fam- 
ily, and  he  left  it  in  his  will  that  he  was 
to  be  buried  in  the  family  vault ;  and, 
as  Aghan-lish  was  eighteen  miles  up  the 
mountains,  it  was  getting  late  when 
they  drew  near.  By  that  time  the  great 
procession  was  all  broke  up  and  gone 
home.  The  coadjutors  stopped  to  dine 
at  the  *  Blue  Bellows '  at  the  cross- 
roads; the  little  b(>ys  took  to  pelting 
snowballs ;  there  was  a  fight  or  two  on 
the  way  besides;  and,  in  fact,  except 
an  ould  deaf  fellow  that  my  father  took 
to  mind  the  horses,  he  was  quite  alone. 
Not  that  he  minded  that  same,  ioY 
when  the  crowd  was  gone  my  father  be- 
gan to  sing  a  droll  song,  and  tould  the 
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deaf  chap  it  was  a  lamentation.  At 
last  they  came  in  sight  of  Aghan-lish. 
It  was  a  lonesome,  melancholy-looking 
place,  with  nothing  near  it  except  two 
or  three  ould  fir-trees,  and  a  small  slated 
house  with  one  window,  where  the  sex- 
ton lived,  and  even  that  same  was  shut 
up,  and  a  padlock  on  the  door.  Well, 
my  father  was  not  overmuch  pleased  at 
tlie  look  of  matters ;  but,  as  he  was 
never  liard  put  to  what  to  do,  he  man- 
aged to  get  the  coffin  into  the  vestry ; 
and  then,  when  he  unharnessed  the 
horses,  he  sent  the  .  deaf  fellow  with 
them  down  to  the  village  to  tell  the 
priest  that  the  corpse  was  there,  and  to 
come  up  early  in  the  morning  and  per- 
form mass.  The  next  thing  to  do  was 
to  make  himself  comfortable  for  the 
night ;  and  then  he  made  a  roaring  fire 
on  the  old  hearth  —  for  there  was  plenty 
of  bog  fir  there  —  closed  the  windows 
with  tlie  black  cloaks,  and  wrapping  two 
around  himself,  he  sat  down  to  cook  a 
little  supper  he  brought  with  him  in 
case  of  need. 

"Well,  you  may  think  it  was  melan- 
choly enough  to  pass  the  night  up  there 
alone,  with  a  corpse  in  an  old  ruined 
church  in  the  middle  of  the  mountains, 
the  wind  howling  about  on  every  side, 
and  the  snow-tlrift  beating  against  the 
walls ;  but,  as  the  fire  burned  brightly, 
and  the  little  plate  of  rashers  and  eggs 
smoked  temptingly  before  him,  my 
father  mixed  a  jug  of  the  strongest 
punch,  and  sat  down  as  happy  as  a  king. 
As  long  iis  he  was  eating  away,  he  had 
no  time  to  be  thinking  of  anything 
else ;  but,  when  all  was  done,  and  he 
looked  about  him,  he  began  to  feel  very 
low  and  melancholy  in  his  heart.  There 


was  the  great  black  coffin  on  three 
chairs  in  one  corner;  and  then  the 
mourning-cloaks  that  lie  had  stuck  up 
against  the  windows  moved  backward 
and  forward  like  living  things ;  and, 
outside,  the  wild  cry  of  the  plover  as  he 
flew  past,  and  the  night-owl  sitting  in  a 
nook  of  the  old  church.  *  I  wish  it  was 
morning,  anyhow,'  said  my  father ;  '  for 
this  is  a  lonesome  place  to  be  in  ;  and, 
faix,  he'll  be  a  cunning  fellow  that 
catches  me  passing  the  night  this  way 
again.'  Now  there  was  one  thing  dis- 
tressed him  most  of  all :  my  father  used 
alwa)'s  to  make  fun  of  the  ghosts  and 
sperits  the  neighbors  would  tell  of,  pre- 
tending there  was  no  such  thing ;  and 
now  the  thought  came  to  him,  *  Maybe 
they'll  revenge  themselves  on  me  to- 
night, when  they  have  me  up  here 
alone ; '  and  with  that  he  made  another 
jug  stronger  than  the  first,  and  tried  to 
remember  a  few  prayers  in  case  of  need ; 
but  somehow  his  mind  was  not  too 
clear,  and  he  said  afterwards  be  was  al- 
ways mixing  up  ould  songs  and  toasts 
with  the  jnayers,  and  when  he  thought 
he  had  just  got  hold  of  a  beautiful 
psalm,  it  would  turn  out  to  be  '  Tatter 
Jack  Walsh,'  or  '  Limping  James,'  or 
something  like  that.  The  storm,  mean- 
while, was  rising  every  moment,  and 
])arts  of  the  old  abbey  were  falling,  as 
the  wind  sliook  the  ruin;  and  my 
father's  sperits,  notwithstanding  the 
l)unch,  were  lower  than  ever. 

" '  1  made  it  too  weak,'  said  he,  as  he 
set  to  work  on  a  new  jorum ;  and,  troth, 
this  time  that  was  not  the  fault  of  it, 
for  the  first  sup  nearly  choked  liim. 

" '  Ah  ! '  said  he  now,  '  I  knew  what  it 
was;  this  is  like  the  thing;  and,  Mr. 
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Free,  you  are  beginning  to  feel  easy  and 
comfortable;  pass  the  jug;  your  very 
good  health  and  song.  I'm  a  little 
hoarse,  it's  true,  but  if  the  company  will 
excuse  — ' 

"  And  then  he  began  knocking  on  the 
table  with  his  knuckles,  as  if  there  was 
a  room  full  of  people  asking  him  to  sing. 
In  short,  my  father  was  drunk  as  a  fid- 
dler; the  last  brew  finished  him;  and 
he  began  roaring  away  all  kinds  of  droll 
songs,  and  telling  all  manner  of  stories, 
as  if  he  was  at  a  great  party. 

"•  While  he  was  capering  this  way 
about  the  room,  he  knocked  down  his 
hat,  and  with  it  a  pack  of  cards  he  put 
into  it  before  leaving  home,  for  he  was 
mighty  fond  of  a  game. 

*^ '  Will  ye  take  a  liand,  Mr.  Free  ?  ' 
said  he,  as  he  gathered  them  up  and  sat 
down  beside  the  fire. 

"  *  I'm  convanient,'  said  he,  and  began 
dealing  out  as  if  there  was  a  partner 
fornenst  him. 

"  When  my  father  used  to  get  this  far 
in  the  story,  lie  became  very  confused. 
He  savs  that  once  or  twice  lie  mistook 
the  liquor,  and  took  a  pull  at  the  bottle 
of  potteen  instead  of  the  punch;  and 
the  last  thing  he  remembers  was  asking 
poor  Father  Dw^er  if  he  would  draw 
near  to  the  fire,  and  not  be  lying  there 
near  the  door. 

'"  With  that  he  slipped  on  the  ground 
and  fell  fast  asleep.  How  long  he  lay 
that  way  he  could  never  tell.  When  he 
awoke  and  looked  up,  his  hair  nearly 
stood  on  end  with  fright.  What  do  you 
think  he  seen  fornenst  him,  sitting  at 
the  other  side  of  the  fire,  but  Father  , 
Dwyer  himself:  there  he  was,  divil  a  lie 
in  it,  wrapped  up  in  one  of  the  mourn-    ; 


ing-cloaks,  trying  to  warm  his  hands  at 
the  fire. 

"  '  Salve  hoc  diamine  patri  ! '  said  my 
father,  crossing  himself;  'av  it's  your 
ghost,  God  presarve  me  I ' 

'*  'Good  evening  t'ye,  Mr.  Free,'  said 
the  ghost ;  '  and  av  I  might  be  bould, 
what's  in  the  jug?'  —  for  ye  see  my 
father  had  it  under  his  arm  fast,  and 
never  let  it  go  when  he  was  asleep. 

"  ''Pater  noBter  qui  es  in potteen, 

sir,'  said  my  father,  for  the  ghost  didn't 
look  pleased  at  his  talking  Latin. 

"'Ye  might  have  the  politeness  to  ax 
if  one  had  r-  mouth  on  him,'  then  says 
the  ghost. 

"  "  Sure,  I  didn't  think  the  like  of  you 
would  taste  sperits.' 

" '  Try  me,'  said  the  ghost ;  and  with 
that  lie  filled  out  a  glass  and  tossed  it 
off  like  a  Christian. 

"  '  Beamish  I '  says  the  ghost,  smack- 
ing his  lips. 

" '  The  same,'  says  my  father ;  '  and 
sure  what's  happened  you  has  not  spoilt 
your  taste.' 

"  '  If  you'd  mix  a  little  hot,'  says  the 
ghost,  '  I'm  thinking  it  would  be  better ; 
the  night  is  mighty  sevare. 

"  '  Anything  that  your  reverance 
pleases,'  says  my  father,  as  he  began  to 
blow  up  a  good  fire  to  boil  the  water. 

"'And  what  news  is  stirring? '  says 
the  ghost. 

""Devil  a  word,  vour  reverance; 
your  own  funeral  was  the  only  thing 
doing  last  week  ;  times  is  bad ;  except 
the  measles,  there's  nothing  in  our 
parts.' 

"'And  we're  quite  dead  hereabouts 
too,'  says  the  ghost. 

"'There's  some   of   us   so,   anyhow,' 
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says  my  fatlier  with  a  sly  look.     '  Taste 
that,  your  reverance.' 

" '  Pleasant  and  refreshing,'  says  the 
ghost ;  '  and  now,  Mr.  Free,  what  do 
you  say  to  a  little  spoil  five,  or  beggar 
my  neighbor?' 

"  '  What  will  we  play  for  ? '  says  my 
father ;  for  a  thought  just  struck  him, — 
'maybe  it's  some  trick  of  the  devil  to 
catch  my  soul.' 

" '  A  pint  of  Beamish,'  says  the  ghost. 

"  *  Done,'  says  my  father  ;  '  cut  for 
deal ;  the  ace  of  clubs ;  you  have  it.' 

"  Now  the  whole  time  the  ghost  was 
dealing  the  cards  my  father  never  took 
his  eyes  off  of  him,  for  he  wasn't  quite 
asy  in  his  mind  at  all ;  but  when  he  saw 
him  turn  up  the  trump,  and  take  a 
strong  drink  afterwards,  he  got  more  at 
ease,  and  began  tlie  game. 

"How  long  they  i^ayed  it  was  never 
rightly  known ;  but  one  thing  is  sure, 
they  drank  a  cruel  deal  of  spirits  ;  three 
quart  bottles  my  father  brought  with 
him  were  all  finished,  and  by  that  time 
his  brain  was  so  confused  with  the 
liquor,  and  all  he  lost,  —  for  somehow 
he  never  won  a  game,  —  that  he  was 
getting  very  quarrelsome. 

" '  You  have  your  own  luck  of  it,' 
savs  he  at  last. 

" '  True  for  you ;  and,  besides,  we 
play  a  great  deal  where  I  come  from.' 

'" '  Tve  heard  so,'  says  my  father.  '  I 
lead  the  knave,  sir,  spades  ;  bad  'cess  to 
it,  lost  again.' 

"Now  it  was  really  very  distressing; 
for  by  tliis  time,  though  they  only  began 
for  a  pint  of  Beamish,  my  father  went 
on  betting  till  he  lost  the  hearse  and  all 
the  six  horses,  mourning-cloaks,  plumes, 
and  everything. 
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" '  Are  you  tired,  Mr.  Free  ?  maybe 
you'd  like  to  stop  ? ' 

"'Stop!  faith,  it's  a  nice  time  to 
stop :  of  course  not.' 

*Well,  what  will  ye  play  for  now?' 
The  way  he  said  these  words 
brought  a  trembling  all  over  my  father, 
and  his  blood  curdled  in  his  heart.  '  Oh 
murther ! '  says  he  to  himself, 'it's  my 
sowl  he  is  wanting  all  the  time.' 

" '  I've  mighty  little  left,'  says  my 
father,  looking  at  him  keenly,  while  he 
kept  shuffiing  the  cards  quick  as  light- 
ning. 

" '  Mighty  little ;  no  matter,  we'll  give 
you  plenty  of  time  to  pay,  and  if  you 
can't  do  it,  it  shall  never  trouble  you  as 
long  as  you  live.' 

" '  Oh,  you  murthering  devil ! '  says  my 
father,  flying  at  him  with  a  spade  that 
stood  near  his  chair,  'I've  found  you  out.' 

"With  one  blow  he  knocked  him 
down  ;  and  now  a  terrible  fight  began, 
for  the  ghost  was  very  strong  too  ;  but 
my  father's  blood  was  up,  and  he'd  have 
faced  the  devil  himself  then.  They 
rolled  over  each  other  several  times,  the 
broken  bottles  cutting  them  to  pieces, 
and  the  chairs  and  tables  crushing  under 
them.  At  last  the  ghost  took  the  bottle 
that  lay  on  the  hearth,  and  levelled  my 
father  to  the  ground  with  one  blow; 
down  he  fell,  and  tlie  bottle  and  the 
whiskey  were  both  dashed  into  the  fire. 
That  was  the  end  of  it,  for  the  ghost  dis- 
appeared that  moment  in  a  blue  flame 
that  nearly  set  fire  to  my  father  as  he 
lay  on  the  floor. 

"  It  was  a  cruel  sight  to  see  him  next 
morning,  with  his  cheek  cut  open,  and 
his  hands  all  bh)ody,  lying  there  by 
himself;  all  the  broken  glass,  and  the 
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cards  all  round  him :  the  coffin  too  was 
knocked  down  off  the  chair,  maybe  the 
ghost  liad  trouble  getting  into  it.  How- 
ever that  was,  the  funeral  was  put  off 
for  a  day,  for  my  father  couldn't  speak ; 
and,  as  for  the  sexton,  it  was  a  queer 
thing  ;  but  when  they  came  to  call  him 


in  the  morning,  he  had  two  black  eyes, 
and  a  gash  over  his  ear,  and  he  never 
knew  how  he  got  them.  It  was  easy 
enough  to  know  the  ghost  did  it ;  but 
my  father  kept  the  secret,  and  never 
told  it  to  any  man,  woman,  or  child  in 
them  parts." 


RICHARD   ALFRED   MILLIKIN. 


[Kichard  A.  MiUikin  was  bom  at  Castle  Martyr, 
County  Cork,  in  1767.  He  died  December  16th,  1816, 
and  was  buried  at  Douglas.  Mr.  MlUikin  was  dis- 
tinguished  for  his  talents  and  benevolence.] 


THE  GROVES  OF  BLARNEY. 

The  Groves  of  Blarney 
They  look  so  charming, 
Down  by  the  purling 

Of  sweet  silent  streams. 
Being  banked  with  posies. 
That  spontaneous  grow  there. 
Planted  in  order 

By  the  sweet  rock  close. 
'Tis  there's  the  daisy 
And  the  sweet  carnation. 
The  blooming  pink, 

And  the  rose  so  fair ; 
The  daffodowndilly  — 
Likewise  the  lily, 
All  flowers  that  scent 

The  sweet  fragrant  air. 

'Tis  Lady  Jeffers 
That  owns  this  station  ; 
Like  Alexander, 

Or  Queen  Helen  fair ; 
There's  no  commander 
In  all  the  nation. 


For  emulation. 

Can  with  her  compare. 
Such  walls  surround  her, 
That  no  nine-pounder 
Could  dare  to  plunder 

Her  place  of  strength; 
But  Oliver  Cromwell, 
Her  he  did  pommel, 
And  made  a  breach 

In  her  battlement. 

There's  gravel  walks  there 
For  speculation. 
And  conversation 

In  sweet  solitude. 
'Tis  there  the  lover 
May  hear  the  dove,  or 
The  gentle  plover 

In  the  afternoon ; 
And  if  a  lady 
Would  be  so  engaging 
As  to  walk  alone  in 

Those  shady  bowers, 
'Tis  there  the  courtier 
He  may  transport  her 
Into  some  fort,  or 

All  underground. 

For  'tis  there's  a  cave  where 
No  daylight  enters, 
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But  cats  and  badgers 

Are  forever  bred ; 
Being  mossed  by  nature, 
That  makes  it  sweeter 
Than  a  coach-and-six 

Or  a  feather-bed. 
'Tis  there  the  hike  is 
Well  stored  with  perches, 
And  comely  eels  in 

The  verdant  mud ; 
Besides  the  leeches, 
And  groves  of  beeches. 
Standing  in  order 

For  to  guard  the  flood. 

*Tis  tliere's  the  kitchen 
Hangs  many  a  flitch  in, 
Willi  the  maids  a  stitchmg 

Upon  the  stair; 
The  head  and  biske, 
The  beer  and  whiskey, 
Would  make  you  frisky 

If  you  were  tliere. 
'Tis  there  you'd  see 
Peg  Murphy's  daughter, 
A-washing  praties 

Fore n en t  tlie  door, 
With  Roger  Cleary, 
And  Father  Ilealy, 
All  blood  relations  to 

Lord  Donoughmore. 

There's  statues  gracing 
This  noble  place  in  — 
All  heathen  gods 

And  nymphs  so  fair: 
Bold  Neptune,  Plutarch, 
And  Nicodemus, 
All  standing  naked 

In  the  open  air  ! 
So  now  to  finish 
Til  is  brave  narration, 


Which  my  poor  geni' 

Could  not  entwine ; 
But  were  I  Homer, 
Or  Nebuchadnezzar, 
'Tis  in  every  feature 

I  would  make  it  shine. 

[There   is  an  additional   verse   to  this  song  by 
"  Father  Prout "  relatinj?  to  the  Blarney  stone. 

There  is  a  stone  there 
Tliat  whoever  kisses. 
Oh  !  he  never  misses 

To  grow  eloquent  I 
'Tis  he  may  clamber 
To  a  ladv's  chamber. 
Or  become  a  member 

Of  Parliament. 
A  clever  spouter 
He'll  soon  turn  out,  or 
An  out-and-outer, 

To  be  let  alone. 
Don't  hope  to  hinder  him. 
Or  to  bewilder  him. 
Sure  he's^a  pilgrim 

From  the  Blarney  stone.] 


DE    GROVES   OV   DE   POOL. 

[Written  on  the  return  of  the  Cork  city  Militia 
from  Wexford ;  the  regiment  was  exclusively  Prot- 
estant] 

Now  de  war,  dearest  Nancy,  is  ended. 

And    de   peace    is    come    over   from 
France, 
So  our  gallant  Cork  city  militia 

Back  again  to  headquarters  advance. 
No  longer  a  beatin'  dose  rebels. 

We'll  now  be  a  beatin'  de  bull. 
And  all  oder  genteel  recreations 

Dat  are  found  in  de  Groves  ov  de  Pool. 

Wisha !    ould  Blackpool,  'tis   I    was 
longin  to  see  you,  says  Jerry  Brophy, 
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wipin  the  sweat  off  ov  liis  forehead  wid 
detail  ov  his  wig  —  'tis  many  a  long 
march  I  had  since  I  last  tuk  a  look  up 
Dublin  Hill.  Oh,  mudder !  says  Jerry 
to  poor  ould  Mrs.  Brophy,  you  may 
thank  Curnel  Dawly  over  dere,  for  ever 
seein  me  alive ;  bekeys,  you  see  at  de 
battle  of  Waxford,  when  de  pike  men 
charged  us,  he  ran  away  fust  and  we 
folly 'd  him. 

Den  out  came  our  lovin  relations 

To  see  wor  we  livin'  or  no, 
Besides  all  de  jolly  ould  neighbors 

All  around  us  who  flock'd  in  a  row. 
De  noggins  of  sweet  Tommy  Walker 

We  lifted  accordin'  to  rule. 
And  wetted  our  necks  wid  de  native 

Dats   brewed   in  "de  Groves  ov  de 
Pool." 

Arrah  !  be  de  hokey,  de  girls  ov  Cork 
bates  out  all  Ireland  entirely  for  blood, 
bone,  an  beauty,  says  Corporal  O'Mulli- 
ghan.  See  how  dey're  puUin  de  ribbons 
out  ov  dere  bonnets  wid  joy  to  see  us 
safe  an  sound.  Search  de  world  all 
over,  an  who  can  hould  a  farden  candle 
to  um,  fat  an  lean,  long  or  short  ? 

When    de   reg'ment   marched   into    de 
Commons, 
'Twould  do  your  heart  good  for  to 
see, 
You'd  tink  not  a  man  nor  a  woman 

Was  left  in  Cork's  famous  city ; 
De  boys  dey  came  flockin'  around  us. 

Not  a  hat  or  wig  stuck  to  a  skull, 
All  to  compliment  dose  Irish  heroes 
Dat  si)rung  from  "  de   Groves  ov  de 
Pool." 


Arrah  1  poor  ould  New  Bridge,  does 
I  see  you  once  more  ?  says  Paddy  Kin- 
nealy,  blowin  his  nose.  Yea,  den.  Bill, 
don't  you  remimber  when  dis  Bridge 
was  a  ferry,  an  all  the  ships  would  be 
walkin  up  an  down  by  dereselves,  your 
sowl  to  glory  ? 

Wid  our  band  out  before  us  in  order 

We  played  comin'  in  to  de  town. 
We  up'd  wid  de  ould  ''  Boyne  Water," 

Not  forgettin'  "de  Cro])pies  lie  down  ;" 
Bekase  you  may  read  in  the  iiewses 

Dat  'twas  we  made   dose    rebels   so 
cool. 
Who   all   tought,    like    Turks,   or   like 
Jewses, 

To  murder  "de  Boys  ov  de  l^ool." 

Arrah  I  Bill,  an  warn't  we  de  boys  to 
keep  up  de  glory  ov  de  Pool !  Sure  whin 
de  rebels  came  forenent  us,  didn't  we 
shoot  dem  all,  an  make  de  rest  run 
away.  Stop,  says  I  to  one  fellow.  No, 
I  won't,  says  he.  Den  here's  at  you, 
says  I ;  so  I  up  wid  my  gun  an  shot 
him  rite  true  de  bodv,  and  blew  his 
brains  out  —  and  who  de  devil  should 
he  be  all  de  time  but  a  wommaii — -an 
den.  Jack  Kidney,  says  I,  isn't  it  a  pity 
he  didn't  tell  us  he  was  a  wonmian,  for 
you  know  a  Pool  Boy  never  yet  offended 
one  ov  de  fair  sex. 

Oh  I  sure  dere's  no  nation  in  Munster 
Wid  de  Groves  ov  de  Pool  can  com- 
pare. 

Where  dose  heroes  were  all  edicated. 
An  de  nymphs  are  so  comely  an'  fair, 

Wid  de  gardens  around  entertainin' 
Wid  sweet  purty  posies  so  full, 
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Dat  is  worn  by  dose  cornel}'  young  creat- 
ures 
Dat   walks   in    "  de    (j roves    ov    de 
Pool/' 

Arrali !  where  would  vou  find  sich  a 
spot  in  de  universal  world  for  nature  in 
all  its  beauty?  Don't  be  botherin'  me 
about  Greeshun  an  Roman  heroes  of 
ould,  wid  dere  Komulus  an  Remus,  an 
Pluto  an  Hector,  an  de  rest  of  um. 
Don't  be  telling  me  about  Venus,  an 
Juno,  an  Homer,  an  de  likes  in  ould 
times.  Show  me  among  um  all  sich  a 
daisy-cutter  as  Nelly  Molloy  over  dere ; 
or  sich  an  ankel  as  Peg  Deloohery  can 
sport  ov  a  fair  day. 

Oh  I  many's  de  time,  late  an  early, 
Dat  I  wished  I  was  landed  again 
Where  Pd  see   de  sweet  Watercourse 

flowing 
.  Where  de  tanners  dere  glory  main- 
tain ; 
Likewise  dat  divine  habitation  * 

Where  dose  babbies  are  all  sent   to 
school, 
Dat  never  had  fader  nor  moder. 

But  were  found  in  *'  de  Groves  ov  de 
Pool." 


•  Alia*  the  Foundling  Hospitol,  esUblinhod  in  1735,  for 
tho  purpose  of  foHterint;  thu  growth  of  Juvenile  props  of 
the  PlBtabllHhed  Church;  but,  ulun!  in  1857  iu  occupation's 
gone,  being  now  •'  convi-rted  Into  the  magnificent  lady's 
Wi'li  Brewery  of  Messrs.  Murphy." 

•*  To  what  base  use,  Horatio,  may  we  come," 

'Tin  Hure  «.>nough  to  strike  u  person  dumb 

To  «ee  that  spot,  whore  once  so  bould  and  true, 

Vounif  "freemen  "  were  brought  up,  of  staunch  true  blue. 

But  ull  is  chang'd,  ains!  they've  got  the  route, 

And  in  their  place  flows  Murphy's  alf  and  atout. 

— Diinief  Caitfy. 


Arrah !  yer  sowls  to  blazes,  says  Teddy 
Cassidy;  where  would  you  see  sich  a 
bit  ov  land  for  the  editicating  ov  bab- 
bies dat  were  found  high  and  dry  mean- 
derin'  in  de  groves.  Haven't  dey  de 
best  ov  aitin  and  drinkin,  not  to  say  a 
word  about  de  larnin,  an  ain't  dey 
brought  up  to  all  sorts  ov  vartue  in  re- 
gard to  dere  poor  sowls,  for  you  know 
when  wanst  dey  get«  inside  de  gate, 
dey  may  turn,  as  my  cuzzen  Bill  Brad- 
shaw  of  Bandon  says  — 

Turk,  Jew,  or  Atheist, 

Or  anything  at  all,  barrin'  a  Pai)ist. 

Come  all  ye  young  youths  ov  dis  na- 
tion. 

Come  fill  up  a  bumper  all  round. 
Drink  success  to  Blackpool  navigation. 

And  may  it  wid  plenty  be  crown'd. 
Here's  success  to  de  jolly  hoop-coilers. 

Likewise  to  de  shuttle  an  spool ; 
To  de  skinners,  an  worthy  glue-boilers 

Dat  lives  in  "  de  Groves  ov  de  Pool." 

Well,  well,  says  Larry  Doolan,  dey 
may  talk  ov  "  de  music  ov  de  speres," 
but  to  my  taste  dere's  uotin  to  aiquil 
de  hummin  ov  de  shuttel  and  loom, 
dat's  barrin  only  whin  on  Sunday  even- 
in  de  boys  and  girls  would  be  all  in 
dere  best  bibs  an  tuckers  dancin  at  "de 
Glory  ov  de  World's,"  and  listenin  to 
Thady  APKewin  strikin  up  a  stroun- 
kaun  on  de  pipes,  ov  de  ould  ancient 
tune,  describin  de  praises  an  recreashun^ 
ov  de  beautiful  "  Groves." 
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[Thomas  F.  Meagher  was  bom  at  Waterford  on 
tlie  3d  of  August,  1823,  and  was  educated  at  Clon- 
gowes-Wood  and  Stonyhurst.  Ho  joined  the  young 
Ireland  party,  and  in  May,  1848,  was  arrested  for 
seditious  language ;  but  the  jury  failed  to  agree,  and 
he  was  discharged.  Soon  after,  when  the  passage  of 
the  treason -felony  act  drove  the  Young  Ireland 
leaders  into  open  insurrection,  Meagher  was  among 
those  who  took  the  field.  He  was  arrested,  tried,  and 
sentenced  to  death.  The  sentence  was  commuted  to 
transportation,  and  he  was  sent  to  Tasmania.  He 
escaped  in  1852  and  came  to  America.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  he  raised  a  btxly  of  Zouaves, 
who  were  incorporated  in  the  famous  GUth  N.  Y.  Regi- 
ment. He  was  present  and  distinguished  himself  at 
the  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  where  his  horse  was  shot 
under  him.  Afterwards  he  raised  the  Irish  Brigade, 
of  which  he  was  elected  first  general.  The  Brigade 
especially  distinguished  itself  in  the  seven  days  fight- 
ing around  Richmond  and  at  Antietam.  At  Fred- 
ericksburg, out  of  1200  men  whom  the  general  led 
into  battle,  only  280  appeared  on  parade  next  day. 
In  this  engagement  Meagher  was  woiinded  in  the 
leg.  He  soon  after  resigned  his  command,  and  was 
appointed  by  President  Lincoln  Brigadier  General 
of  Vols.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  apiK)inted 
Acting  (Jovemor  of  Montana.  On  the  1st  of  July, 
18()r,  while  travelling  in  a  steamboat  on  the  Mis- 
souri, he  fell  overboard  and  was  drowned.  His  body 
was  never  recovered.] 


PRISON   THOUGHTS. 

[written  in  CLONMKL.  jail,   OCTOBER,   1848.] 

I  LOVE,  I  love  these  gray  old  walls ! 

Although  a  chilling  shadow  falls 

Along  the  iron-gated  halls, 

And  in  the  silent,  narrow  cells, 
Brooding  darkly,  ever  dwells. 

Oh!  still  I  love  them  —  for  the  hours 
Within  them  spent  are  set  with  flow'rs 
That  blossom,  spite  of  wind  and  show'rs. 

And  through  that  shadow,  dull  and 
cold, 

Emit  their  sparks  of  blue  and  gold. 


Bright  flowers  of  mirth  !  —  tliat  widely 

sirring 
From  fresh,  young  hearts,  and  o'er  them 

fling. 
Like  Indian  birds  with  sparklini;  wing, 
Seeds  of  sweetness,  grains  all  glow- 

Sun-gilt  leaves,  with  dewdrops  flow- 
ing. 

And  hopes  as  bright,  that  softly  gleam. 
Like  stars  which  o'er  tlie    churchyard 

stream, 
A  beauty  on  each  faded  dream  — 
Mingling  the  light  they  purely  shed 
With  other  hopes,  whose  light  was 
fled. 

Fond    mem'ries,    too,    undimmed    with 

sighs. 
Whose  fragrant  sunshine  never  dies. 
Whose  summer  song-bird  never  flies  — 
These,  too,  are  chasing  hour  by  liour. 
The  clouds  which  round  this  prison 
low'r. 

And   thus,   from    hour    to    hour,    I've 

grown 
To  love  these  walls,  though  dark  and 

lone. 
And  fondly  prize  each  gray  old  stone. 
Which  flings  the  shadow,  deep  and 

chill, 
Across  my  fettered  footsteps  still. 

Yet,  let  these  mem'ries  fall  and  flow 
Within  my  heart,  like  waves  that  glow 
Unseen  in  spangled  caves  below, 
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The  foam  which  frets,  the  mists  which 

sweep 
The  changeful  surface  of  the  deej). 

Not  so  the  many  hopes  that  bloom 
Amid  this  voiceless  waste  and  gloom, 
Strewing  my  pathway  to  tlie  tomb, 
As  though  it  were  a  bridal  bed, 
And  not  the  prison  of  the  dead. 

I  would  those  hopes  were  traced  in  fire, 
Beyond  these  walls — above  that  spire — 
Amid  yon  blue  and  starry  choir, 

Whose  sounds  played  round  us  with 

the  streams 
Which   glitter  in  the   white    moon's 
beams. 

I'd  twine  those  hopes  above  our  Isle, 
Above  the  rath  and  ruined  pile. 
Above  each  glen  and  rough  defile, 
The  holy  well  —  the  Druid's  shrine — 
Above     them    all    those    liopes    I'd 
twine. 

So  shoukl  I  triumph  o'er  my  fate, 
And  teach  tliis  poor  desponding  State, 
In  signs  of  tenderness,  not  liate, 
Still  to  tliink  of  her  old  storv. 
Still  to  hojjc  for  future  glory. 

Within  these   walls,  those  hopes  have 

been 
The  music  sweet,  the  light  serene, 
Which  softlv  oVr  this  silent  scene 
Have    like    the    autumn    streamlets 

flowed. 
And  like  the  autumn  sunshine  glowed. 

And  thus,  from  hour  to  hour,  I've  grown 
To  love  these  walls,  though  dark  and 
lone. 


And  fondly  prize  each  gray  old  stone, 
That  flings  the  shadow  deep  and  chill, 
Across  my  fettered  footsteps  still. 


I   WOULD   NOT   DIE   IN    YOUTH'S 
BRIGHT   HOUR. 

I  WOULD  not  die  in  this  bright  hour, 

While  Hope's  sweet  stream  is  flowing; 
I   would    not    die   while   Youth's   gay 
flower 

In  spring-tide  pride  is  glowing. 
The  path  I  trace  in  fiery  dreams 

For  manhood's  flight,  to-morrow. 
Oh,   let   me   tread    'mid    those    bright 
gleams 

Which  souls  from  Fame  will  borrow. 
T  would  not  die  !  I  would  not  die 

In  Youth's  bright  hour  of  pleasure  ; 
I  would  not  leave,  without  a  sigh, 

The  dreams,  the  hopes  I  treasure ! 

T  set  young  seeds  in  earth  to-day. 

While  yet  the  sun  was  gushing. 
And  shall  I  pass,  ere  these,  away. 

Nor  see  the  flowerets  blushing? 
Are  these  young  seeds,  when  earth  looks 
fair. 

To  rise  with  fragrance  teeming. 
And  shall  the  hand  that  placed  them 
there 

Lie  cold  when  they  are  gleaming? 
I  would  not  die  !  I  would  not  die 

In  Youth's  bright  hour  of  pleiisure  ; 
I  would  not  leave,  without  a  sigh. 

The  dreams,  the  hopes  I  treasure. 


SPEECH    FROM    THE   DOCK. 

My  Lords,  —  It  is  my  intention  to 
say  only  a  few  words.  I  desire  that  the 
last  act  of  a  proceeding  which  has  occu- 
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pied  so  much  of  tlie  public  time,  shall 
be  of  short  duration.  Nor  have  I  the 
indelicate  wish  to  close  the  dreary  cere- 
mony of  a  state  prosecution  with  a  vain 
display  of  words.  Did  I  fear  that  here- 
after, wlien  I  shall  be  no  more,  the 
country  which  I  have  tried  to  serve 
would  think  ill  of  me,  I  might,  indeed, 
avail  myself  of  this  solemn  moment  to 
vindicate  my  sentiments  and  my  con- 
duct. But  I  have  no  such  fear.  The 
country  will  judge  of  those  sentiments 
and  that  conduct  in  a  light  far  different 
from  that  in  which  the  jury  by  which  I 
have  been  convicted  have  viewed  them ; 
and  by  the  country,  the  sentence  which 
you,  m}^  lords,  are  about  to  pronounce, 
will  be  remembered  only  as  the  severe 
and  solemn  attestation  of  my  rectitude 
and  truth.  Whatever  be  the  language  in 
which  that  sentence  be  spoken,  I  know 
that  my  fate  will  meet  with  sympathy, 
and  that  my  memory  will  be  honored. 
In  speaking  thus,  accuse  me  not,  my 
lords,  of  an  indecorous  pi'esumption. 
To  the  efforts  I  have  made  in  a  just  and 
noble  cause,  I  ascribe  no  vain  impor- 
tance, nor  do  I  claim  for  those  efforts 
any  high  reward.  But  it  so  happens, 
and  it  will  ever  happen,  that  they  who 
have  tried  to  serve  their  country  —  no 
matter  how  weak  their  efforts  may  have 
been  —  are  sure  to  receive  the  thanks 
and  blessings  of  its  people. 

With  ni}"  country,  then,  I  leave  my 
memory  —  my  sentiments  —  my  acts, — 
proudly  feeling  that  they  require  no 
vindication  from  me  this  day.  A  jury 
of  my  countrymen,  it  is  true,  have  found 
me  guilty  of  the  crime  of  which  I  stood 
indicted.  For  this  I  feel  not  the  slight- 
est feeling  of  resentment  towards  them. 


Influenced  as  they  must  have  been  by 
the  charge  of  the  lord  chief -justice, 
they  could  have  found  no  other  verdict. 
What  of  that  charge  ?  Any  strong  ob- 
servations on  it,  I  feel  sincerely,  would 
ill  befit  the  solemnity  of  the  scene ;  but 
I  earnestly  beseech  of  you,  my  lord  — 
you  who  preside  on  that  bench  —  when 
the  passion  and  the  prejudices  of  this 
hour  have  i)assed  away,  to  appeal  to 
your  own  conscience,  and  ask  of  it.  Was 
your  charge  as  it  ought  to  have  been, 
impartial  and  indifferent  between  the 
subject  and  the  crown  ? 

My  lords,  you  may  deem  this  language 
unbecoming  in  me,  and  perhaps  it  might 
seal  my  fate.  But  I  am  here  to  speak 
the  truth,  whatever  it  nuiy  cost.  I  am 
here  to  regret  nothing  I  have  ever  done, 
to  retract  nothing  I  have  ever  said.  I 
am  here  to  crave  with  no  lying  lips  the 
life  I  consecrate  to  the  liberty  of  my 
country.  Far  from  it.  Even  here  — 
here,  where  the  thief,  the  libertine,  the 
murderer,  have  left  their  footprints  in 
the  dust  —  here,  on  this  spot,  where  the 
shadows  of  death  surround  me,  and 
from  which  I  see  my  early  grave  in  an 
unanointed  soil  open  to  receive  me  — 
even  here,  encircled  by  these  terrors, 
that  hope  w^hich  first  beckoned  me  to 
the  perilous  sea  upon  which  I  have  been 
wrecked,  still  consoles,  animates,  and 
enraptures  me.  No,  I  do  not  despair  of 
my  old  country  —  her  peace,  her  glory, 
her  liberty  !  For  that  country  I  can  do 
no  more  than  bid  her  hope.  To  lift 
this  island  up,  to  make  her  a  benefactor 
to  humanity,  instead  of  being  the  mean- 
est beggar  in  the  world  —  to  restore  her 
to  her  native  power  and  her  ancient 
constitution  —  this  has  been  my  ambi- 
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tion,  and  my  ambition  has  been  my 
crime.  Judged  by  the  law  of  England, 
I  know  this  crime  entails  the  penalty  of 
death;  but  the  history  of  Ireland  ex- 
plains this  crime  and  justifies  it.  Judged 
by  that  history  I  am  no  criminal,  you 
(addressing  Mr.  Macmanus)  are  no 
criminal,  you  (addressing  Mr.  O'Dono- 
ghiie)  are  no  criminal.  Judged  by  that 
history,  the  treason  of  which  I  stand  con- 
victed  loses  all  its  guilt,  is  sanctified  as  a 
duty,  and  will  be  ennobled  as  a  sacrifice  I 
With  these  sentiments,  my  lords,  I 
await  the  sentence  of  tlie  court.  Hav- 
ing done  what  I  felt  to  be  my  duty, 
having  spoken  what  I  felt  to  be  the 
truth,  as  I  have  done  on  every  other  oc- 
casion of  my  short  career,  I  now  bid 
farewell  to  the  country  of  my  birth,  my 
passion,  and  my  death,  —  a  country 
whose  misfortunes  have  invoked  my 
sympathies — whose  factions  I  sought 
to  quell  —  whose  intelligence  I  prompt- 
ed to  a  lofty  aim  —  whose  freedom  has 
been  my  fatal  dream.  To  tliat  country 
I  now  offer  as  a  pledge  of  the  love  I 
bore  her,  and  of  the  sincerity  with  which 
I  thought  and  spoke  and  struggled  for 
her  freedom,  the  life  of  a  young  heart ; 
and  with  that  life,  the  hopes,  the  hon- 
ors, the  endearments  of  a  hapi\y,  a  pros- 
perous, and  honorable  home.  Pronounce 
then,  my  lords,  the  sentence  which  the 
law  directs.  I  trust  I  shall  be  prej)ared 
to  meet  its  execution.  I  shall  go,  I 
tliink,  with  a  pure  heart  and  perfect 
composure  to  appear  before  a  higher 
tribunal  —  a  tribunal  where  a  Judge  of 
infinite  goodness,  as  well  as  of  justice, 
will  preside,  and  where,  my  lords,  many 
many  of  the  judgments  of  this  world 
will  be  reversed. 


MEAGHER  ON   THE   SWORD. 

[This  speech  was  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Repeal  Association,  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  Dublin,  on  July  28th,  1846,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr. 
John  O'Connell's  re-opening  a  debate  on  the  "  Peace 
Resolutions."  Those  resolutions  had  been  discussed 
and  adopte<l  at  a  former  meeting ;  but  as  the  **  Young 
Ireland  "  minority  continued  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation, where  their  presence  was  regarded  by  0*Con- 
nell  as  a  source  of  danger,  he  resolved  to  bring  matters 
to  such  an  issue  that  they  should  either  declare  their 
acceptance  of  the  resolutions  or  retire  from  the  asso- 
ciation. Accordingly,  during  his  own  absence  in 
London,  he  had  the  debate  re-opened  by  his  son,  as 
above  mentioned.  During  the  delivery  of  the  follow- 
ing speech  by  Mr.  Meagher  he  was  frequently  in- 
terrupted by  Mr.  John  O'Connell,  who  declared  that 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  speaker  were  such 
as  would  compromise  the  safety  of  the  association, 
and  that  either  the  association  should  cease  to  exist 
or  Mr.  Meagher  should  cease  to  be  a  member  of  it. 
Some  excited  remarks  then  passed  between  several 
of  the  members  present,  and  a  scene  of  confusion 
occurred,  in  the  midst  of  which  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien, 
Mr.  Mitchel,  Mr.  Meagher,  and  other  gentlemen 
quitted  the  Hall  to  return  to  it  no  more.  Thus  oc- 
curred the  "secession"  of  the  "Young  Ireland" 
party,  who  soon  afterwards  established  "The  Irish 
Confederation  "  —  a  society  whose  brilliant  but  brief 
existence  was  terminated  by  the  failure  of  the  insur- 
rectionary movement  in  1848.] 

My  Lord  Mayor  :  I  will  coinmence 
as  Mr.  Mitchel  concluded,  by  an  allu- 
sion to  the  Whigs.  I  fully  concur  with 
my  friend  that  the  most  comprehensive 
measures  wliich  the  Whig  Minister  may 
propose  will  fail  to  lift  this  country  up 
to  that  position  which  she  has  the  right 
to  occupy  and  the  power  to  maintain. 
A  Whig  Minister,  I  admit,  may  improve 
the  province  —  he  will  not  restore  the 
nation.  Franchises,  tenant-compensa- 
ti(m  bills,  liberal  appointments  may 
ameliorate  —  they  will  not  exalt.  They 
may  meet  the  necessities  —  they  will 
not  call  forth  the  abilities  of  the  conn-./ 
try.  The  errors  of  tlie  past  may  be  re- 
paired—  the  hopes  of  the  future  will 
not  be  fulfilled.     With  a  vote   in   one 
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pocket,  a  lease  in  the  other,  and  full 
"justice  "  before  him  at  the  petty  ses- 
sions —  in  tlie  shai)e  of  a  "  restored 
magistrate  "  —  the  humblest  peasant 
may  be  told  that  he  is  free ;  but,  my 
lord,  he  will  not  have  the  character  of 
a  freeman  —  liis  spirit  to  dare,  his  ener- 
gy to  act.  From  the  stateliest  mansion 
down  to  the  poorest  cottage  in  the  land, 
the  inactivity,  the  meanness,  tlie  debase- 
ment which  provincialism  engenders 
will  be  i)ercei)tible. 

These  are  not  the  crude  sentiments 
of  youth,  though  the  mere  commercial 
politician,  wlio  has  deduced  his  ideas  of 
self-government  from  the  table  of  im- 
ports and  exports,  may  satirize  them  as 
such.  Age  has  uttered  them,  my  lord, 
and  the  experience  of  eighty  years  has 
preached  them  to  the  people.  A  few 
weeks  since,  and  there  stood  up  in  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  an  old  and 
venerable  man  to  teach  the  country  the 
lessons  he  had  learned  in  his  youth  be- 
neath  the  portico  of  tlie  Irish  Senate 
House,  and  which,  during  a  long  life, 
he  had  treasured  in  his  heart,  as  tlie 
costliest  legacy  a  true  citizen  could  be- 
queath the  land  that  gave  him  birth. 
What  said  this  aged  orator  ?  — 

"  National  independence  does  not  necessarily 
lead  to  national  virtue  and  happiness;  but  rea- 
son and  experience  demonstrate  that  public 
spirit  and  general  happiness  are  looked  for  in 
vain  under  the  withering  influence  of  provin- 
cial subjection.  The  very  consciousness  of  be- 
ing dependent  on  another  power  for  advance- 
ment in  the  scale  of  national  being  weighs  down 
the  spirit  of  a  i)eople,  manacles  the  efforts  of 
genius,  depresses  the  energies  of  virtue,  blunts 
the  sense  of  common  glory  and  common  good, 
and  produces  an  insulated  selfishness  of  charac- 
ter, the  surest  mark  of  debasement  in  the  indi- 
vidual and  mortality  in  the  State." 


My  lord,  it  was  once  said  by  an  emi- 
nent citizen  of  Rome,  the  elder  Pliny, 
that  "  we  owe  our  youth  and  manhood 
to  our  country,  but  our  declining  age  to 
ourselves."  This  may  have  been  the 
maxim  of  the  Roman  —  it  Ls  not  the 
maxim  of  the  Irish  patriot.  One  might 
have  thought  that  the  anxieties,  the  la- 
bors, the  vicissitudes  of  a  long  career, 
had  dimmed  the  fire  which  burned  in 
the  heart  of  the  illustrious  old  man 
whose  words  I  have  cited ;  but  now,  al- 
most from  the  shadow  of  death,  he 
comes  forth  with  the  Vigor  of  youth  and 
the  authority  of  age  to  serve  the  coun- 
try—  in  the  defence  of  which  he  once 
bore  arms  —  by  an  example,  my  lord, 
that  must  shame  the  coward,  rouse  the 
sluggard,  and  stimulate  the  bold.  These 
sentiments  have  sunk  deep  into  the 
public  mind.  They  are  recited  as  the 
national  creed.  Whilst  these  senti- 
ments inspire  the  people,  T  have  no  fear 
for  the  national  cause  —  I  do  not  dread 
the  venal  influence  of  the  Whigs.  In- 
spired by  such  sentiments,  the  peoj)le  of 
this  country  will  look  beyond  the  mere 
redress  of  existing  wrongs,  and  strive 
for  the  attainment  of  future  power. 

A  good  government  may,  indeed,  re- 
dress tlie  grievances  of  an  injured  peo- 
ple ;  but  a  strong  people  alone  can 
build  up  a  great  nation.  To  be  strong, 
a  people  must  be  self-reliant,  self-ruled, 
self-sustained.  The  dependence  of  one 
people  upon  another,  even  for  the  bene- 
fits of  legislation,  is  the  deepest  source 
of  national  weakness.  By  an  unnatural 
law,  it  exeini)ts  a  people  from  their  just 
duties — their  just  responsibilities.  When 
you  exem])t  a  people  from  these  duties, 
from  these  responsibilities,  you  generate 
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in  them  a  distrust  in  their  own  powers. 
Thus  you  enervate,  if  you  do  not  utter- 
ly destroy,  that  spirit  whicli  a  sense  of 
these  responsibilities  is  sure  to  inspire, 
and  which  the  fulfihnentof  these  duties 
never  fails  to  invigorate.  Where  this 
spirit  does  not  actuate,  the  country  may 
be  tranquil  —  it  will  not  be  prosperous. 
It  may  exist,  it  will  not  thrive.  It  may 
hold  together  —  it  will  not  advance. 
Peace  it  may  enjoy  —  for  peace  and 
serfdom  are  compatible.  But,  my  lord, 
it  will  neither  accumulate  wealth  nor 
win  a  character.  It  will  neither  benefit 
mankind  by  the  enterprise  of  its  mer- 
chants nor  instruct  mankind  by  the 
examples  of  its  statesmen.  I  make 
these  observations,  for  it  is  the  custom 
of  some  modern  politicians  to  say  that 
when  the  Whigs  have  accomplished  the 
"pacification  "  of  the  country  there  will 
be  little  or  no  necessity  for  Repeal.  My 
lord,  there  is  something  else,  there  is 
everything  else,  to  be  done  when  the 
work  of  *'  pacification "  has  been  ac- 
complished—  and  here  it  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  observe  that  the  prosperity 
of  a  country  is,  perhaps,  the  sole  guar- 
antee for  its  tranquillity,  and  that  the 
more  universal  the  prosperity  the  more 
permanent  will  be  the  repose.  But  the 
Whigs  will  enrich  as  well  as  pacify? 
Grant  it,  mv  lord.  Then  do  I  conceive 
that  the  necessity  for  Repeal  will  aug- 
ment. Great  interests  demand  great 
safeguards.  The  prosperity  of  a  nation 
requires  the  protection  of  a  senate. 
Hereafter  a  national  senate  may  require 
the  protection  of  a  national  army. 

So  much  for  the  extraordinary  afflu- 
ence with  which  we  are  threatened ;  and 
which,  it  is  said  by  gentlemen  on  the 


opposite  shore  of  the  Irish  Sea,  will 
crush  this  association,  and  bury  the  en- 
thusiasts who  clamor  for  Irish  national- 
ity in  a  sepulchre  of  gold.  This  predic- 
tion, however,  is  feebly  sustained  by 
the  Ministerial  programlne  that  has 
lately  a]:)peared.  On  the  evening  of 
tlie  16th,  flie  Whig  Premier,  in  answer 
to  a  question  that  was  put  to  him  by 
the  member  for  Finsbury,  Mr.  Dun- 
combe,  is  reported  to  have  made  this 
consolatory  announcement :  — 

"  We  consider  that  the  social  grievances  of 
Ireland  are  those  which  are  most  prominent  — 
and  to  which  it  is  most  likely  to  be  in  our 
power  to  afford,  not  a  complete  and  immediate 
remedy,  but  some  remedy,  some  kind  of  im- 
provement, so  that  some  kind  of  hope  may  be 
entertained  that,  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
lience,  the  country  will,  by  the  measures  we 
undertake,  be  in  a  far  better  state  with  respect 
to  the  frightful  destitution  and  miseiy  which 
now  prevails  in  that  country.  We  have  that 
practical  object  in  view." 

After  that  most  consolatory  announce- 
ment, my  lord,  let  those  who  have  the 
patience  of  Job  and  the  poverty  of  La- 
zarus continue  in  good  faith  "to  wait 
on  Providence  and  the  Whigs  "  —  con- 
tinue to  entertain  "  some  kind  of  hope  " 
that  if  not  "a  complete  and  immediate 
remedy,"  at  least  "some  remedy,"  "some 
improvement,"  will  place  this  country 
in  a  "far  better  state"  than  it  is  at  pres- 
ent, "  some  ten  or  twelve  years  hence." 
After  that,  let  those  who  prefer  the  pe- 
riodical boons  of  a  Whig  Government 
to  that  which  would  be  the  abiding 
blessing  of  an  Irish  Parliament  —  let 
those  who  deny  to  Ireland  what  they 
assert  for  Poland  —  let  those  who  would 
inflict,  as  Henry  Grattan  said,  an  eter- 
nal   disability   upon    this    country,   to 
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which  Providence  has  assigned  the 
largest  facilities  for  power  —  let  those 
who  would  ratify  the  "  base  swap,"  as 
Mr.  Shell  once  stigmatized  the  Act  of 
Union,  and  who  would  stamp  perfection 
upon  that  deed  of  perfidy  —  let  such 
men 

"  Plod  on  in  sluggish  misery, 
Rotting  from  sire  to  sire,  from  age  to  age. 
Proud  of  their  trampled  nature." 

But  we,  my  lord,  who  are  assembled 
in  this  hall,  and  in  whose  hearts  the 
Union  has  not  bred  the  slave's  disease 

—  we  who  have  not  been  imperialized  — 
we  are  here  with  the  hope  to  undo  that 
work  which  forty-six  years  ago  dishon- 
ored the  ancient  peerage  and  subjugated 
the  people  of  our  country. 

My  lord,  to  assist  the  people  of  Ire- 
land to  undo  that  work  I  came  to  this 
hall.  I  came  to  repeal  the  Act  of 
Union  —  I  came  here  for  nothing  else. 
Upon  every  other  question  I  feel  myself 
at  perfect  liberty  to  differ  from  each 
and  every  one  of  you.  Upon  questions 
of  finance  —  questions  of  a  religious 
character  —  questions  of  an  educational 
character  —  questions  of  municipal  pol- 
icy—  questions  that  may  arise  from  the 
proceedings  of  the  legislature  —  upon 
all  these  questions  I  feel  myself  at  per- 
fect liberty  to  differ  from  each  and  every- 
one of  you.  Yet  more,  my  lord,  I  main- 
tain that  it  is  my  right  to  express  my 
opinion  upon  each  of  these  questions,  if 
necessary.  The  right  of  free  discussion  I 
have  here  upheld.  In  the  exercise  of  that 
right  I  have  differed  sometimes  from  the 
leader  of  this  association,  and  would  do 
so  again.   That  right  I  will  not  abandon 

—  I  shall  maintain  it  to  the  last.  In 
doing  so,  let  me  not  be  told  that  I  seek 


to  undermine  the  influence  of  the  leader 
of  this  association,  and  am  insensible  to 
his  services.  My  lord,  I  am  grateful  for 
his  services,  and  will  uphold  his  just  in- 
fluence. This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
spoken  in  these  terms  of  that  illustrious 
Irishman  in  this  hall.  I  did  not  do  so 
before  —  I  felt  it  was  unnecessary.  I 
hate  unnecessary  praise  —  I  scorn  to  re- 
ceive it  —  I  scorn  to  bestow  it.  No,  my 
lord,  I  am  not  ungrateful  to  the  man 
who  struck  the  fetters  off  my  arms, 
whilst  I  was  yet  a  child,  and  by  whose 
influence  my  father  —  the  first  Catholic 
who  did  so  for  two  hundred  years  —  sat 
for  the  last  two  years  in  the  civic  chair 
of  an  ancient  city.  But,  my  lord,  the 
same  God  who  gave  to  that  great  man 
the  power  to  strike  down  an  odious 
ascendancy  in  this  country,  and  enabled 
him  to  institute  in  this  land  the  glorious 
law  of  religious  equality  —  the  same 
God  gave  to  me  a  mind  that  is  my  own 

—  a  mind  that  has  not  been  mortgaged 
to  the  opinions  of  any  man  or  any  set 
of  men  —  a  mind  that  I  was  to  use,  and 
not  to  surrender. 

My  lord,  in  the  exercise  of  that  right 
which  I  have  here  endeavored  to  uphold 

—  a  right  which  this  association  should 
preserve  inviolate,  if  it  desires  not  to 
become  a  despotism  —  in  the  exercise 
of  that  right  I  have  differed  from  Mr. 
O'C^onnell  on  previous  occasions,  and 
differ  from  him  now.  I  do  not  agree 
with  him  in  the  opinion  he  entertains 
of  my  friend,  Charles  Gavau  Duffy  — 
that  man  whom  I  am  proud,  indeed,  to 
Ccall  my  friend,  though  he  is  a  "con- 
victed conspirator,"  and  suffered  ft)r  you 
in  Richmond  prison.  I  do  not  think  he 
is  a  "maligner."     I  do  not  think  he  has 
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lost,  or  deserves  to  lose,  the  public  favor. 
I  liave  no  more  connection  with  the 
Nation  than  I  have  with  the  Times.  I 
therefore  feel  no  delicacy  in  appearing 
here  this  day  in  defence  of  its  princi- 
ples, with  which  I  avow  myself  identi- 
fied. My  lord,  it  is  to  me  a  source  of 
true  delight  and  honest  pride  to  speak 
this  day  in  defence  of  that  great  journal. 
I  do  not  fear  to  assume  the  position. 
Exalted  though  it  be,  it  is  too  easy  to 
maintain  it.  The  character  of  that  jour- 
nal is  above  reproach.  The  ability  that 
sustains  it  lias  won  a  European  fame. 
The  genius  of  whicii  it  is  the  offspring, 
the  truth  of  which  it  is  the  oracle,  have 
been  recognized,  my  lord,  by  friends 
and  foes.  I  care  not  how  it  may  be 
assailed  —  I  care  not  howsoever  great 
may  be  the  talent,  howsoever  high  may 
be  the  position  of  those  who  now  con- 
sider it  their  duty  to  impeach  its  writ- 
ings—  I  do  thiuk  that  it  has  won  too 
splendid  a  reputation  to  lose  the  influ- 
ence it  has  acquired.  The  people,  whose 
enthusiasm  has  been  kindled  by  tlie  im- 
petuous fire  of  its  verse,  and  whose  sen- 
timents have  been  ennobled  by  the 
earnest  j)urity  of  its  teaching,  will  not 
ratify  the  censure  tliat  has  been  pro- 
nounced ui)()n  it  in  this  hall.  Truth 
will  have  its  day  of  triumph,  a^  well  as 
its  dav  of  trial ;  and  I  foresee  that  the 
fearless  patriotism  whicli  in  those  pages 
has  braved  the  prejudices  of  the  day  to 
enunciate  grand  truths  will  triumph  in 
the  end.  My  lord,  such  do  I  believe  to 
be  the  cliaracter,  such  do  I  anticipate 
will  be  the  fate  of  the  principles  that 
are  now  impeached.  This  brings  me  to 
what  may  be  called  the  "  question  of  the 
day."     Before  I  enter  upon  that  ques- 


tion, however,  I  will  allude  to  one  ob- 
servation which  fell  from  the  honorable 
member  of  Kilkenny,  and  which  may  be 
said  to  refer  to  those  who  expressed  an 
opinion  that  has  been  construed  into  a 
declaration  of  war. 

The  honorable  gentleman  said  —  in 
reference,  I  presume,  to  those  who  dis- 
sented from  the  resolutions  of  Monday 

—  that  those  who  were  loudest  in  their 
declarations  of  war  were  usually  the 
most  backward  in  acting  up  to  those 
declarations.  My  lord,  I  do  not  find 
fault  with  the  honorable  gentleman  for 
giving  expression  to  a  very  ordmaiy 
saying,  but  this  I  will  say,  that  I  did 
not  volunteer  the  opinion  he  condemns 

—  to  the  declaration  of  that  opinion  I 
was  forced.     You  left  me  no  alternative 

—  I  should  compromise  my  opinion,  or 
avow  it.  To  be  honest,  I  avowed  it. 
I  did  not  do  so  to  brag,  as  they  say. 
We  have  had  too  much  of  that  "  brag- 
ging "  in  Ireland.  I  would  be  the  last 
to  imitate  the  custom.  Well,  I  dissent- 
ed from  those  "peace  resolutions,'*  as 
thev  are  called.  Whv  so  ?  In  the  first 
place,  my  lord,  I  conceive  there  was  not 
the  least  necessity  for  them.  No  mem- 
ber of  this  association  suggested  an  ap 
peal  to  arms.  No  member  of  this 
association  advised  it.  No  member  of 
this  association  would  be  so  infatuated 
as  to  do  so.  In  the  existing  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  an  excitement 
to  arms  would  be  senseless  —  and 
wicked,  because  irrational.  To  talk 
nowadays  of  repealing  the  Act  of 
Union  by  force  of  arms  would  be  to 
rhapsodize.  If  the  attempt  were  made 
it  would  be  a  decided  failure.  There 
might   be    riot   in    the    street  —  there 
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would  be  no  revolution  iu  the  country. 
The  secretiiry,  Mr.  Croan,  will  far  more 
effectively  promote  the  cause  of  Repeal 
by  registering  votes  in  Green-street 
than  registering  firearms  in  the  head 
police-office.  Conciliation  Hall  on 
BurgliHiua}'  is  more  impregnable  than  a 
rebel  camp  on  Vinegar  Hill.  Tlie  hust- 
ings at  Dundalk  will  be  more  success- 
fully stormed  tlian  the  Magazine  in  the 
Park.  The  registry  club,  the  reading- 
room,  the  j)olling-booths,  these  are  the 
only  positions  in  the  country  we  can 
occupy  ;  voters'  certificates,  books,  pam- 
pldets,  newspapers,  tliese  are  the  wea- 
pons we  can  emi)U)y.  Therefore,  my 
lord,  1  cast  mv  vote  in  favor  of  the 
peaceful  policy  of  this  association.  It 
is  the  only  policy  we  can  adopt.  If 
that  policy  be  i)ursned  with  truth,  with 
courage,  with  fixed  determination  of 
purpose,  I  firndy  believe  it  will  succeed. 
But,  my  lord,  I  dissented  from  the 
resolutions  before  us  for  other  reasons. 
I  stated  the  first  —  I  now  come  to  the 
second.  I  dissented  from  them,  for  I 
felt  that  by  assenting  to  them  I  should 
have  pledged  myself  to  the  unqualified 
repudiation  of  physical  force  in  all  coun- 
tries, at  all  times,  and  under  everv  cir- 
cumstance.  This  I  could  not  do.  For, 
my  lord,  I  do  not  abiior  tlie  use  of  arms 
in  the  vindication  of  national  rights. 
There  are  times  when  arms  alone  will 
suffice,  and  when  political  ameliorations 
call  for  a  drop  of  blood,  and  man}'  thou- 
sand drops  of  blood.  ()[)inion,  I  admit, 
will  operate  against  opinion  ;  but,  as  the 
lionorable  member  for  Kilkenny  has  ob- 
served, force  must  be  used  against  force. 
The  soldier  is  proof  against  an  argument 
—  but  he  is  not  proof  against  a  bullet. 


The  man  that  will  listen  to  reason  let 
him  be  reasoned  with.  But  it  is  the 
weaponed  arm  of  the  i)atriot  that  can 
alone  i»revail  against  battalioned  des- 
potism. 

Then,  my  lord,  I  do  not  condemn 
the  use  of  arms  as  immoral,  nor  do  I 
conceive  it  profane  to  say  that  the  King 
of  Heaven  —  the  Lord  of  Hosts!  the 
(jod  of  Battles  I  — bestows  His  benedic- 
tion \\\)o\\  those  who  unsheathe  the  sword 
in  the  hour  of  a  nation's  peril. 

From  that  evening  on  which,  in  the 
vallev  of  Bethulia,  He  nerved  the  arm 
of  the  Jewish  girl  to  smite  the  drunken 
tyrant  in  his  tent,  down  to  this  day,  iu 
which  He  has  blessed  the  insurgent 
chivalry  of  the  Belgian  priest.  His  Al- 
mighty hand  hath  ever  been  stretched 
forth  from  His  throne  of  light  to  conse- 
crate tlie  Hag  of  freedom  —  to  bless  the 
patriot's  sword !  Be  it  in  the  defence 
or  be  it  in  the  assertion  of  a  people's 
liberty,  I  hail  the  sword  as  a  sacred 
weajKju ;  an<l  if,  my  lord,  it  has  some- 
times taken  the  shai)e  of  the  serpent  and 
reddened  the  shroud  of  the  oppressor 
with  too  deep  a  dye,  like  the  anointed 
rod  of  the  Hiofh  Priest  it  has  at  other 
times,  and  as  often,  blossomed  into  ce- 
lestial Howers  to  deck  tlui  freeman's 
brow. 

Abhor  the  sword  —  stigmatize  the 
sword?  No,  my  lord,  for  in  the  passes 
of  the  Tyrol  it  cut  to  pieces  the  banner 
of  the  Bavarian,  and  through  those 
cragged  passes  struck  a  jjath  to  fame 
for  the  peasant  insurrectionist  of  In- 
spruck I 

Abhor  the  sword  —  stigmatize  the 
sw(u*d?  No,  mv  lord,  for  at  its  blow  a 
giant  nation  started  from  the  waters  of 
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the  Atlantic,  and,  by  its  redeeming 
magic  and  in  the  quivering  of  its  crim- 
son light,  the  crippled  colony  sprang 
into  the  attitude  of  a  proud  republic  — 
pros])erous,  limitless,  and  invincible! 

Abhor  the  sword  —  stigmatize  the 
sword  ?  No,  my  lord,  for  it  swept  the 
Dutch  marauders  out  of  the  fine  old 
towns  of  Belgium,  scourged  them  back 
to  their  own  i)hlegmatic  swjimps,  and 
knocked  their  flag  and  sceptre,  their 
laws  and  bayonets,  into  the  sluggish 
waters  of  the  Scheldt. 

My  lord,  I  learned  that  it  was  the 
right  of  a  nation  to  govern  herself  — 
not  in  this  hall,  but  u])on  the  ramparts 
of  Antwerp.  This,  the  first  article  of  a 
nation's  creed,  I  learned  upon  those  ram- 
j)arts,  where  freedom  was  justly  esti- 
mated, and  the  ])ossession  of  the  pre- 
cious gift  was  purchased  by  the  effusion 
of  generous  blood. 

My  lord,  I  honor  the  Belgians,  I  ad- 
mire the  Belgians,  I  love  the  Belgians, 
for  their  enthusiasm,  their  courage,  their 
success ;  and  I,  for  one,  will  not  stigma- 
tize, for  I  do  not  abhor,  the  means  by 
which  they  obtained  a  citizen-king,  a 
Cliamber  of  Deputies 

[At  thin  point,  in  con«(>quence  of  a  renewed  interruption 
by  Mr.  John  O'Connell,  Mr.  Meagher  de«i«ted  from  i»peak- 
iDg,  und  the  meeting  broke  up  In  confunion.] 


DAN  CALLAGHAN  AND  GANSEY— THE 

KILLARNEY    PIPER   AND    THE 

MEMBER   FOR    CORK. 

[from    "MKAdHHR's   PERSONAL  RKCOLLECTION8."] 

Ix  our  hxst  number  we  left  the  mem- 
ber for  Cork  sitting  at  that  jovial  table, 
in  Finn's  Hotel,  Killarney,  with  Gan- 
sey,  the  blind  vhanteur^  close  to  his  el- 
bow.    The  cloth  had  been  removed,  tlie 


f  niit  laid,  the  i)ort  and  claret  circulated ; 
the  mellow,  genial  old  wliiskey — Wise's 
oldest  —  had  been  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  and,  under  another  combination, 
from  mouth  to  mouth.  Cigars,  too,  had 
been  lit.  The  dining-room  was  full  of 
aromatic  smoke  and  exhilarating  steam. 
The  festive  sea  was  at  its  highest  tide. 
Not  a  bare  or  barren  spot  could  be  de- 
scried. The  sparkling,  bounding  waves 
rolled  over  the  broad  space ;  swept  the 
brown,  glistening  strand  from  end  to 
end ;  dashed  up  to  the  sulkiest  rocks 
that  thought  to  frown  or  look  stiff  upon 
them  ;  broke  in  flashes  through  many  a 
lowering  crevice ;  and  flinging  up  pearls, 
and  shells,  or  flowers  of  daintiest  fibre 
and  countless  shapes  and  hues,  while 
many  a  white-winged  wild  bird  swept 
down  to  and  up  from  them,  made  earth, 
if  not  heaven,  rejoice. 

As  if  there  were  Naiads  and  Tritons 
gambolling  in  that  flashing  sea,  there 
was  a  white-bearded  Neptune  presiding 
there,  and  with  a  potent  silver  ladle, 
instead  of  Trident,  ruling  the  revelry 
and  benignly  keeping  down  its  storms. 
This  was  easy  for  him  ;  ^Eolus,  with  the 
winds  in  his  leather  cave,  being  close  to 
the  elbow,  and  under  the  thumb,  of  the 
aqueous  old  god. 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  tinkling  of 
glasses,  the  shoving  of  sugar  bowls,  the 
hubbub  of  voices.  The  member  for 
(\)rk  had  finished  his  fifth  glass  of  port 
with  a  smack.  He  had  straightened 
himself  in  his  chair  and  bent  forward 
a  little.  His  fishy  little  eyes  gleamed 
out  like  glow-worms,  on  the  eve  of  ex- 
haustion, from  the  depths  of  their  cav- 
erns. The  faint  speck  of  light  had  to 
pierce    its  way  through  a  bog  of  soft 
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flesh  ])efore  it  could  flicker  on  the 
moist  surface ;  and  when  it  succeeded, 
it  gave  signs  of  the  struggle.  It  was  a 
gelatinous  lustre.  It  could  not  have 
illuminated  a  globe  the  girth  of  a  pea. 

Drawing  the  napkin  across  his  lips, 
smiling  witli  ponderous  composure,  re- 
volving his  head  a  little  to  one  side, 
then  nudging  the  piper  with  the  broad 
tip  of  his  elbow,  his  slim,  half-suffo- 
cated little  voice  squeaked  out  —  "Now 
for  it,  Gansey ! " 

What  a  cheer !  What  a  ringing  hear^ 
hear!  What  a  furious  tattoo  oi  spoons 
and  nut-crackers  down  both  sides  of  the 
table  I  What  a  lifting,  and  clanking, 
and  draining  of  glasses  !  How  raptur- 
ously and  wildly  they  sprang  to  their 
legs,  and  waving  decanters,  and  tum- 
blers, and  candle-sticks,  and  dessert- 
knives,  and  finger-bowls,  above  their 
heads  and  across  the  tivble,  gave  three 
times  three  for  the  glorious  blind  Min- 
strel of  the  Lakes !  Callaghan,  all  the 
while,  during  all  the  tumult,  in  the 
fiercest  of  it,  sitting  with  a  radiant  com- 
placency in  his  cushioned  chair,  his 
napkin  replaced,  his  small  eyes  volup- 
tuously glistening,  his  snowy  waistcoat 
dilating  with  the  glowing  atmosphere  of 
the  scene,  his  old  face  reddening  and 
cracking  and  oozing  like  a  leg  of  mutton 
on  the  spit,  his  elbow  working  impa- 
tiently at  the  piper,  and  the  small,  half- 
stifled  voice  still  squeaking  —  "  Now, 
Gansey,  now  for  it." 

"Very  well,  your  honor,"  says  Gan- 
sey, and  he  turns  his  aged  noble  head 
slightly  towards  the  master  of  the  feast. 
Then  throwing  himself  back  a  little  ; 
turning  up  the  left  leg  across  the  right, 
so  that  the  ankle  of  the  former  might 


rest  the  least  bit  above  the  bent  knee  of 
the  latter;  fixing  the  bag  under  one 
arm  and  the  bellows  under  the  other; 
fixing  them  nice  and  tidy,  so  that  not  a 
breath  might  be  lost,  nor  a  note  of  the 
smallest  dimensions  escape ;  and  then 
hurriedly  patting  the  keys  up  and  down, 
behind  and  before,  to  make  sure  they 
were  there  and  good  for  the  night,  the 
glorious  old  fellow  bent  himself  to  it, 
and,  with  all  its  wild  witchery,  gave  us 
the  "  Foxhunters'  Jig." 

When  I  forget  Ireland,  I  shall  forget 
that  scene.  It  is  before  me  now,  as  dis- 
tinct, as  glowing,  as  full  of  life,  as 
though  I  came  away  from  it  last  night 
only,  and  were  still  within  speaking 
distance  of  the  echoes  of  Dunloe.  The 
long,  l)right  table,  so  richly  furnished 
with  fruit  and  wines;  the  few  wax 
lights,  placed  at  long  intervals  apart, 
throwing  over  the  principal  figures  and 
features  of  the  picture  a  faint,  lemon- 
hued,  delicately  mellowed  gilding,  and 
leaving  the  entire  room,  except  where 
the  narrow  isthmus  of  wine-flowing  and 
fruit-bearing  mahogany  extended,  in 
deep  darkness ;  the  multitude  of  faces 
all  animated,  most  of  them  gay,  none 
serious,  many  flashing  with  fun ;  here 
and  there  an  odd  one  clouding  up  sud- 
denly, and  as  suddenly  breaking  into 
lightnings,  as  that  quaint,  grand  music 
woke  memories  of  the  martial  days  of 
the  island ;  and  all  turned  with  an  ear- 
nestness more  or  less  vivid  —  more  or 
less  marked  by  the  eye,  the  mouth,  the 
protruding  chin,  the  elbow  on  the  table, 
and  the  arm  with  clenched  hand  pressed 
against  the  head  —  all  turned  towards 
old  Gansey,  watching  with  an  intent  de- 
light  and   wonder   the    ecstatic   move- 
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ments  of  his  fingers,  thumbs,  arms,  back- 
bone, sole  of  the  foot,  and  knee-joint. 
But  it  was  the  outward  play  of  the  soul 
on  the  blind  features  —  the  sunshine, 
the  storm,  the  rush  of  the  red  leaves  be- 
fore the  wind,  the  scudding  clouds 
above  the  sleeping  lake,  the  starlight  in 
the  Black  Valley  —  it  was  this  which 
made  him  glorious.  It  was  this  which 
perfected  the  magic  of  that  wild  min- 
strelsy. It  was  this  which  gave  to  it 
the  cry  of  the  hounds,  the  scream  of  the 
startled  eagle,  the  echoes  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  splash  and  gurgle  of  the 
brook,  the  moan  of  the  woods  in  the 
midnight,  the  tramp  of  the  chasing 
hoofs,  the  rapture  of  the  sport ! 

As  the  last  note  died  with  a  gasp  in 
the  glorious  pipes,  and  the  old  man 
loosened  his  limbs,  lifted  his  noble  gray 
head,  and  took  a  breath  of  fresh  air 
higher  up,  he  was  greeted  as  when  he 
commenced.  Again  the  revellers  rose; 
again  flashed  cup  and  bowl  and  silvered 
knife  amongst  the  fragrant  clouds; 
again  broke  out  the  /t/p,  Aip,  hurrah; 
again  the  windows  rattled ;  again  the 
loud  jovial  peals  went  rolling  through 
stone  wall  and  oaken  door,  upstairs, 
along  the  slumbering  corridors,  to  the 
rafters  of  the  garret,  and  through  the 
skylights  out  upon  the  lake.  Gansey 
rose  from  his  seat  in  the  midst  of  it, 
sweetly  smiled,  bowed,  and  sat  down. 

Unruffled  in  the  midst  of  it,  Callaghan 
remained  enthroned  on  his  green  cush- 
ion, the  napkin  still  flowing  from  be- 
neath his  waistcoat,  his  little  eyes  still 
winking  and  glistening  through  the 
chinks  still  left  them  in  their  dungeon 
depths  of  fat,  his  white  head  looking 
whiter  through  the  smoke  than  ever,  his 


old  face  exuberantly  blossoming  and 
blazing  with  unctuous  delight  and  the 
best  of  whiskey. 

The  cheers  subsided.  Everyone  sat 
down.     Everyone  filled  up. 

*'  Gansey,  what  will  you  have  ?  "  said 
the  member  for  Cork  to  the  piper,  turn- 
ing his  head  almost  imperceptibly  in  the 
direction  of  the  latter,  at  the  same  time 
giving  him  a  social  wink,  as  it  were, 
with  the  tip  of  his  elbow. 

"  Your  honor,  there's  nothing  better 
than  the  owld  stuff,"  says  Gansey. 

'-  Right,  Gansey,"  says  Callaghan, 
"devilishly  right." 

"How  will  you  have  it,  Gansey  — 
hot  or  cold,  Gansey  —  which,  Gansey, 
will  you  have  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  preference  for  the  cowld, 
your  honor,"  says  Gansey. 

"Right  again,  Gansey,"  says  Calla- 
ghan, "  devilishly  right." 

With  such  confirmatory  words,  the 
member  for  Cork  fills  up  a  large  tum- 
bler of  grog  for  the  Minstrel  of  the 
Lakes,  which  the  latter  takes  at  a 
breath,  handing  the  vacant  tumbler 
back  to  the  member,  who,  delighted 
with  the  excuse,  fills  himself  one,  smiles, 
winks,  gives  Gansey  a  nudge,  and  ab- 
sorbs the  whole. 

Then  the  performance  begins  again. 
Gansey  braces  himself  up  for  a  second 
achievement.  Tightens  the  bag  again 
under  his  left  arm.  Tightens  the  bel- 
lows again  under  his  right.  Crosses  one 
leg  over  the  other.  Slips  his  fingers,  up 
and  down,  over  the  keys.  Bends  to  it 
lovingly,  and  gives  us  the  "  Devil's  Gal- 
lop round  the  Hob."  And  again  there's 
the  same  quaint,  wild,  rude,  grand,  de- 
scriptive   music ;    again   does   the   old 
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man's  bleak  face  light  up  and  flash,  and 
show  like  a  landscape  in  a  changeful 
season  of  rain  and  sunbeam;  and  again 
does  the  cheer  break  out,  and  the  glasses 
ring,  and  the  delighted  faces  flash  their 
grateful  joyousness  upon  the  blind  mu- 
sician ;  and  again  does  the  member  for 
the  beautiful  city  of  Cork  sit  there,  in 
snowy  vastness  of  waistcoat,  napkin, 
head,  and  whiskers,  with  corpulent  com- 
placency drinking  in  the  mirth  of  the 
music,  the  enthusiasm,  and  something 
yet  more  grateful  to  his  unfathomable 
soul,  silent,  smiling,  radiant,  massive, 
and  immutable.  A  Neptune,  if  you 
will,  among  the  Naiads  and  Tritons  — 
but  a  Neptune  with  the  leer  and  paunch 
of  Bacchus. 

As  the  last  note  dies,  for  the  second 
time,  with  a  gasp  in  those  glorious  pipes, 
and  the  old  man  loosens  himself,  lifts 
his  gray  head,*  and  takes  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  higher  up,  Dan  Callaghan, 
motioning  his  head  in  the  direction  of 
the  pipes,  finishing  his  own  tumbler, 
faintly  smacking  his  lips,  and  trying  to 
give  Gansey  a  nudge,  says  : 

'^Gansey,  what  will  you  have  —  bran- 
dy or  spirits,  Gansey  —  which  will  you 
have  ?  " 

"Your  honor,  we'd  better  stick  to 
the  owld  thing  —  we're  not  tired  with 
it  yet." 

*'  Right,  Gansey,"  says  ( -allaghan, 
*' devilishly  right,  and  devilishly  good." 

''  How  will  you  have  it  —  hot  or  cold, 
Gansey  —  h(»w  will  you  have  it?" 

'•  My  preference,"  says  Gansey,  '*  is 
for  the  cowld  —  it  warms  one  better 
than  the  hot." 

''Right !  "  exclaims  Callaghan,  trying 
to  slap  his  thigh  with  his  fin  —  for  he 


was  built  like  a  turtle  ;  "right,  Gansey, 
devilishly  right ! " 

Close  upon  which  there  wiis  another, 
and,  for  the  fifth  time,  a  tremendous 
cheer,  amid  the  ringing  of  glasses,  the 
battering  of  spoons,  the  shaking  of  win- 
dows, the  flashing  of  fruit-knives,  and 
countless  other  expressions  of  convivial 
enthusiasm. 

Until  long  past  midnight  did  this  con- 
tinue. Until  long  past  midnight  did 
this  feasting,  drinking,  cheering,  carous- 
ing, music,  wild  merriment,  enthusiasm, 
uproar,  roll  on  and  roar.  For  the  third, 
and  the  fourth,  and  the  sixth,  and  the 
seventh,  and  the  eighth,  and  the  ninth 
time,  did  Gansey  tighten  and  bend  to 
tlie  tune ;  did  the  Tt/p,  hip^  hurrah^  ring 
out;  did  the  pipes  carry  us  to  the  hunt, 
or  a  charge,  the  camj),  or  a  wake  ;  did 
the  pipes  gasp  out  their  last  hoarse  note; 
did  the  tumult  of  thanks  break  out; 
did  the  gray  head  bow  in  kindly  ac- 
knowledgment, the  old  man  rising 
sweetly  smiling,  as  most  blind  people 
do ;  and  for  the  third,  the  fourth,  and 
the  fifth,  the  sixth,  the  seventh,  the 
eighth,  the  ninth  time,  did  Dan  Cal- 
laghan, immovable  in  that  capacious 
chair,  turn  almost  imperceptibly  in  the 
direction  of  the  pipes,  and  ask  : 

"  Gansey,  what  will  you  have  —  bran- 
dy or  spirits,  Gansey —  which  will  you 
have  ?  " 

And  each  and  every  time  did  Gansey 
meekly  but  incorrigibly  re])ly: 

"  Your  honor,  we'd  better  stick  to  the 
owld  thing." 

And  every  time  that  Gansey  made 
this  answer,  did  Callaghan,  more  or  less 
vivaciously,  exclaim : 

"Right,  Gansey,  dev'lishly  right!" 
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Coming  on  close  to  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  I  left  the  room.  I  was 
the  last  to  leave  it  with  the  exception  of 
Callaghan  and  Gansey.  They  were  still 
sitting,  just  as  they  had  been  sitting 
eight  hours  before,  when  I  closed  the 
door  of  the  dining-room  upon  them. 
As  I  went  upstairs,  with  my  bedcham- 
ber light  in  hand,  and  as  I  reached 
the  second  landing-place  and  paused 
for  a  moment,  I  could  hear  the  words 
—  faintly,  it  is  true  —  but  distinctly 
enough : 

"  Gansey,  what  will  you  have  ?  " 
Then   there  was  a  mumbling,  a  shuf- 
fling of  glasses,  a  very  short  dry  laugh, 
and  these  words  : 

"Kight,  (lansey,  dev'lishly  right  I" 
On  getting  to  my  room,  I  found  they 
had  foigotten  to  make  the  bed.  I  pulled 
the  bell.  In  a  few  minutes  one  of  the 
servants  came  up.  Having  told  her 
what  I  wanted,  I  thought  I  might  as 
well  return  to  the  dining-room  whilst 
she  was  i)utting  the  things  in  order. 
There  was  a  fire  tliere  when  I  was  leav- 
ing. I  had  taken  cold  on  the  Lake, 
coming  down  from  the  Gap,  passing 
through  which  we  had  been  drenched 
to  the  skin,  and  I  tliought  it  would  be 
as  well  to  take  a  heat  at  the  coals  pre- 
paratory to  a  bake  in  the  blankets. 

Down  I  went,  candlestick  in  hand. 
Down  I  went,  and  into  the  dining-room 
I  walked.  Close  to  me  was  a  dense 
mass  of  shadow  —  a  little  bevond  me,  a 
misty  stream  or  streak  of  light  —  beyond 
that  again,  another  bank  of  cloud.  In 
one  si)ot,  up  at  tlie  head  of  the  misty 
stream  or  streak  of  light,  after  some  in- 
tent and  quiet  gazing,  there  appeared 
to  me  to  be  a  circle  of  peculiar  bright- 


ness, and  something  like  huge  phantoms 
looming  up  within  it. 

I  advanced  a  little  further.  I  was  in 
the  same  room  I  hjid  dined  in.  Sepul- 
chral as  it  looked,  it  was  our  u[)roarious 
banquet  hall.  I  recognized  the  fire- 
place, the  bell-ropes,  the  hangings  of 
the  windows,  the  very  cracks  in  tlie 
yellowish  smoked  ceiling,  and  the  paro- 
chial attempts  at  plastic  art  upon  what 
the  waiters  called  the  "  cornish." 

I  advanced  still  further,  still  holding 
the  candlestick,  which  held  the  mould 
candle,  in  my  hand.  I  looked  down. 
There  was  the  very  table  at  which  I  had 
sat,  and  no  mistake  about  it.  Tliere 
was  the  bright,  brown  mahogany,  in 
which  I  had  seen  reflected  so  many 
jovial  faces,  and  those  golden  and  ruby 
colored  glasses,  and  the  fruits  of  the 
Azores  and  Malaga.  There  it  was, 
strewed  with  the  lemnants  and  vestiges 
of  the  feast,  broken  tumblers,  decanter- 
stoppers,  finger-bowls  turned  up  like 
bee-hives,  raisin  stalks,  orange  peels,  the 
husks  of  walnut  and  hazelnuts —  sprawl- 
ing nutcrackers,  strained  sugar-tongs, 
the  melancholy  roots  of  cigais,  a  water 
j  jug  with  a  hare  lip,  another  without  a 
handle  —  a  profusion  of  ruins,  over 
which  and  through  which  a  sickly  blue- 
ish  light  went  to  and  fro  —  there  it  was, 
the  wreck  of  the  board  at  which  I  had 
sat. 

I  advanced  still  further  vet ;  I  looked 
up  —  up  to  the  head  of  the  table — up 
to  where  the  huge  phantoms  appeared 
to  me  to  be  cowering. 

There  were  two  silver  candlesticks 
there.  The  candles  in  them  were  burnt 
down  to  within  three  inches  of  the 
sockets,  wiiilst  the  black  wick,  with  a 
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great  red  fiery  bulb  at  the  end  of  it, 
hung  over  full  two  inches,  and  like  a 
scorpion  was  eating  its  way  into  its  own 
body  with  a  suicidal  malignity.  It  was 
a  deadly  description  of  light  these  can- 
dles threw  out.  But  within  it  I  saw 
the  white  napkin  and  whiskers,  and  the 
bag-pipes.  Callaghan  and  Gansey  were 
still  at  it. 

I  retired  to  the  fireplace,  and  stood 
with  my  back  to  it.  Neither  of  them 
had  remarked  me.  They  had  seen 
nothing  —  heard  nothing.  They  were 
alone  in  the  world,  and  as  happy  as  a 
couple  of  old  Irish  kings. 

"  What  will  you  have,  Gansey  ?  " 

''  No  use  of  changing  at  this  time  of 
day —  the  owld  thing,  your  honor." 

"  Right,  Gansey,  right  —  dev'lishly 
right." 

"Hot  or  cold,  Gansey  —  which  will 
you  have  ?  '* 

"The  hot  gives  me  cowld,  and  the 
cowld  makes  me  hot,"  says  tlie  piper. 

"  Right,"  says  the  member,  "  dev'- 
lishly right,  and  dev'lishly  good." 


Something  put  it  into  my  head  to  go 
over  to  them.  I  did  so.  Gansey,  of 
course,  couldn't  see  anything.  He  heard 
something,  and  spread  his  ear.  Calla- 
ghan saw  very  little  more  than  his 
neighbor,  and  was  no  better  for  hearing. 
He  sat  there  without  a  stir,  without  a 
word,  witliout  a  breath  hardly,  as  if  a 
carved  or  stuffed  continuation  of  the 
velvet -cushioned  chair.  He  looked 
neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left,  nor  up 
nor  down.  Gansey  looked  as  if  there 
were  an  evil  spirit  near  him. 

"  Good  night,  Mr.  Callaghan, "  I 
said. 

"  Who  the  devil  are  you  —  good 
night,"  he  said. 

"  I  suppose,  sir,"  I  said,  "  we  shall  not 
have  the  pleasure  of  your  company  to 
Cork  to-morrow?" 

"  I  don't  care  a  d — ,"  says  he,  trying 
to  look  up,  but  kept  down  by  a  night- 
mare, "  I  don't  care  a  d —  if  I  never 
moved  out  of  this.  Gansey,  what  will 
you  have  ?  " 

And  so  I  left  them  both. 
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WAITING   FOR   THE   MAY. 

Ah  !  my  heart  is  weary  waiting, 
Waiting  for  the  May  — 
Waiting  for  the  ])leasant  rambles, 


♦The   "Carapo   de  Estlo  "  described  in   llie   liuen   "Not 
Known." 
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Where  tlie  fragrant  liawthorn  brambles, 
With  the  woodbine  alternating, 

Scent  the  dewy  way. 
Ah !  my  heart  is  weary  waiting, 
•  Waiting  for  the  May. 

Ah !  my  heart  is  sick  with  h)nging, 
Longing  for  the  May  — 
Longing  t©  escape  from  study, 
To  the  young  face  fair  and  ruddy. 
And  the  thousand  charms  belonging 

To  the  summer's  day. 
Ah  !  my  heart  is  sick  with  longing, 
Longing  for  the  May. 

Ah !  m}'  heart  is  sore  with  sighing, 
Sighing  for  the  May  — 
Sighing  for  their  sure  returning, 
When  the  summer  beams  are  burning, 
Hopes  and  flowers  that,  dead  or  dying, 

All  the  winter  lay. 
Ah !  my  heart  is  sore  with  sighing. 
Sighing  for  the  May. 

Ah !  my  heart  is  pained  with  throb- 
bing, 
Throbbing  for  the  May  — 
Throbbing  for  the  sea-side  billows, 
Or  the  water-wooing  willows. 

Where  in  laughing  and  in  sobbing 

Glide  the  streams  away. 
Ah !  my  lieart,  my  heart  is  throbbing, 
Throbbing  for  the  ]\Jay. 

Waiting  sad,  dejected,  weary. 
Waiting  for  the  May. 
Si)ring  goes  by  with  wasted  warnings, 
Moon-lit  evenings,  sun-bright  mornings; 
Summer  comes,  yet  dark  and  dreary 

Life  still  ebbs  away: 
Man  is  ever  weary,  weary, 
Waiting  for  the  May  ! 


DEVOTION. 

When  I  wander  by  the  ocean. 
When  I  view  its  wild  commotion. 
Then  the  spirit  of  devotion 

Cometh  near ; 
And  it  fills  my  brain  and  bosom, 

Like  a  fear ! 

I  fear  its  booming  thunder. 
Its  terror  and  its  wonder. 
Its  icy  waves,  that  sunder 

Heart  from  heart ; 
And  the  white  host  that  lies  under 

Makes  me  start. 

Its  clashing  and  its  clangor 
Proclaim  the  Godhead's  anger  — 
I  shudder,  and  with  languor 

Turn  away ; 
No  joyance  fills  my  bosom 

For  that  day. 

When  I  wander  through  the  valleys. 
When  the  evenhig  zephyr  dallies, 
And  the  light  expiring  rallies 

In  the  stream. 
That  spirit  comes  and  glads  me. 

Like  a  dream. 

The  blue  smoke  upward  curling. 
The  silver  streamlet  purling. 
The  meadow  wild-flowers  furling 

Their  leaflets  to  repose : 
All  woo  me  from  the  world 

And  its  woes. 

The  evening-bell  that  bringeth 
A  truce  to  toil  outringeth. 
No  sweetest  bird  that  singeth 

Half  so  sweet, 
Not  even  the  lark  that  springeth 

From  my  feet. 
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TIjen  see  I  God  beside  me, 

Tlie  slielteriiig  trees  tliJit  hide  me, 

The  mountains  that  divide  me 

From  the  sea : 
All  i)rove  how  kind  a  Father 

He  can  be. 

Beneatli  the  sweet  moon  shining 
TJie  cattle  are  reclining, 
No  murmur  of  repining 

Soundeth  sad : 
All  feel  the  present  Godhead, 

And  are  glad. 

Witli  mute,  unvoiced  confessings. 
To  tlie  Giver  of  all  blessings 
I  kneel,  and  with  caressings 

Press  tlie  sod. 
And  thank  my  Lord  and  Father, 

And  my  God. 


THE  SEASONS  OF  THE  HEART. 

Thk  diffej-ent  hues  that  deck  the  earth 
All  in  our  bosoms  have  their  birth; 
'Tis  not  in  blue  or  sunny  skies, 
'Tis  in  the  heart  the  summer  lies ! 
The  earth  is  bright  if  that  be  glad. 
Dark  is  the  earth  if  that  be  sad : 
And  thus  I  feel  each  weary  day  — 
'Tis  winter  all  when  thou'rt  away! 

In  vain,  upon  her  emerald  car, 
*  Comes  Spring,  "  the  maiden  from  afar," 
And  scatters  o'er  the  woods  Jind  fields 
The  liberal  gifts  that  nature  yields; 
In  vain  the  buds  begin  to  grow, 
lu  vain  the  crocus  gilds  the  snow ; 
I  feel  no  joy  though  earth  be  gay  — 
'Tis  winter  all  when  thou'rt  awav! 

And  when  the  Summer,  like  a  bride. 
Comes  down  to  earth  in  blushing  pride. 


And  from  that  union  sweet  are  born 
The  fragrant  flowers  and  waving  corn, 
I  hear  the  1mm  of  birds  and  bees, 
I  view  the  hills  and  streams  and  trees, 
Yet  vain  the  thousand  charms  of  May  — 
'Tis  winter  all  when  thou'rt  awa}^  I 

And  when  the  Autumn  crowns  the  year. 
And  rij)ened  hangs  the  golden  ear. 
And  luscious  fruits  of  ruddy  hue 
The     bending     boughs     are     glancing 

through. 
When    yellow    leaves    from    sheltered 

nooks 
Come    forth     and    try    the    mountain 

brooks, 
Even  then  I  feel,  as  there  I  stray  — 
'Tis  winter  all  when  thou'rt  away ! 

And  when  the  Winter  comes  at  length, 
With  swaggering  gait  andgiantstrength. 
And  with  his  stnjng  arms  in  a  trice 
Binds  up  the  streams  in  chains  of  ice. 
What  need  I  sigh  for  pleasures  gone. 
The  twilight  eve,  the  rosy  dawn  ? 
My  heart  is  changed  as  much  as  they  — 
'Tis  winter  all  when  thou'rt  away  I 

Even    now,    when    Summer   lends    the 

scene 
ItiJ  brightest  gold,  its  purest  green, 
Whene'er  I  climb  the  mountain's  breast, 
With    softest    moss    and    heath-flowers 

dress'd. 
When  now  I  hear  the  breeze  that  stirs 
The  golden  bells  that  deck  the  furze, 
Alas  !  iniprized  they  i)ass  away  — 
'Tis  winter  all  when  thou'rt  away ! 

But  when  thou  comest  back  once  more. 
Though    dark    clouds    hang    and     loud 
winds  roar. 
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And  mists  obscure  the  nearest  hills, 
And  dark  and  turbid  roll  the  rills, 
Such   pleasures   then   my  breast   shall 

know, 
That  sunnner's  sun  shall  round  me  glow; 
Then   through    the  gloom  shall  gleam 

the  May  — 
'Tis  winter  all  when  tliou'rt  away  1 


THE    PILLAR    TOWERS    OF   IRELAND. 

The  pilhir  towers  of  Ireland,  how  won- 

drously  they  stand 
By  the  lakes  and  rushing  rivers  through 

the  vfiUeys  of  our  land ; 
In  mystic  file,  through  the  isle,  they  lift 

their  heads  sublime. 
These    gray    old    pillar   temples,    these 

conquerors  of  time ! 

Beside  these  gray  old  i)illars,  how  per- 
ishing and  weak 

The  Roman's  arch  of  triumph,  and  the 
temple  of  tiie  Greek, 

And  the  gold  domes  of  Byzantium,  and 
the  pointed  (lothic  spires, 

All  are  gone,  one  by  one,  but  the  tem- 
ples of  our  sires ! 

The  column,  with  its  capital,  is  level 
with  the  dust. 

And  the  proud  halls  of  the  mighty  and 
the  calm  homes  of  the  just; 

For  the  proudest  works  of  man,  as  cer- 
tainly, but  slower, 

Pass  like  the  grass  at  the  sharp  scytlie 
of  the  mower ! 

But   the   grass   grows    again    when    in 

majesty  and  mirth. 
On  the  wing  of  the  spring,  comes  the 

Goddess  of  the  Earth ; 


But  for  man  in  this  world  no  spring-tide 

e'er  returns 
To  the  labors  of  his  hands  or  the  ashes 

of  his  urns ! 

Two  favorites  hath  Time — the  pyramids 

of  Nile, 
And  the  old  mystic  temples  of  our  own 

dear  isle ; 
As  the  breeze  o'er  the  seas,  where   the 

halcyon  has  its  nest. 
Thus  Time  o'er  Egypt's  tombs  and  the 

temples  of  the  West ! 

The  names  of  their  founders  have  van- 
ished in  the  ghumi, 

Like  the  dry  branch  in  the  fire  or  the 
body  in  the  tomb  ; 

But  to-day,  in  the  ray,  their  shadows 
still  they  cast  — 

These  temples  of  forgotten  gods  —  these 
relics  of  the  past ! 

Around  these  walls  have  wandered  the 
Briton  and  the  Dane  — 

The  captives  of  Armorica,  the  cavaliers 
of  Spain  — 

Phoenician  and  Milesian,  and  the  plun- 
dering Norman  Peers  — 

And  the  swordsmen  of  brave  Brian,  and 
the  chiefs  of  later  years ! 

How  many  different    rites   have    these 

gray  old  temples  known  ! 
To  the  mind  what  dreams   are   written 

in  these  chronicles  of  stone  ! 
What  terror  and  what  error,  what  gleams 

of  love  and  truth. 
Have  flashed  from  these  walls  since  the 

world  was  in  its  vouth  ? 

Here  blazed  the  sacred  fire,  and,  when 
the  sun  was  gone, 
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As  a  star  from  afar  to  the  traveller  it 

shone  ; 
And  the  warm  blood  of  the  victim  have 

these  gray  old  temples  drunk, 
And  the  death-song  of  the   druid  and 

the  matin  of  the  monk. 

Here  was  placed  the  holy  chalice  that 

held  the  sacred  wine, 
And  the  gold  cross  from  the  altar,  and 

the  relics  from  the  shrine, 
And  the  mitre  shining  brighter  with  its 

diamonds  than  the  East, 
And  the  crosier  of  the  pontiff  and  the 

vestments  of  the  priest. 

Where  blazed  the  sacred  fire,  rung  out 
the  vesper  bell, 

Where  the  fugitive  found  shelter,  be- 
came the  hermit's  cell ; 

And  hope  hung  out  its  symbol  to  the 
innocent  and  good. 

For  the  cross  o'er  the  moss  of  the  pointed 
summit  stood. 

There  may  it  stand  for  ever,  while  that 
symbol  doth  impart 

To  the  mind  one  glorious  vision,  or  one 
proud  throb  to  the  heart ; 

While  the  breast  needeth  rest  may  these 
gray  old  temples  last. 

Bright  prophets  of  the  future,  as  preach- 
er of  the  past ! 


OH!    HAD   I   THE   WINGS   OF    A    BIRD. 

Oh  I  had  I  the  wings  of  a  bird. 

To  soar  through  the  blue,  sunny  sky. 

By  what  breeze  would  my  pinions  be 
stirred? 
To  what  beautiful  land  should  I  flv? 


Would  the  gorgeous  East  allure. 

With  the  light  of  its  golden  eves. 
Where  the  tall  green  palm,  over  isles  of 
balm. 
Waves  with  its  feathery  leaves? 
Ah !  no  !  no  I  no  ! 

I  heed  not  its  tempting  glare ; 
In  vain  should  I  roam  from  my  island 
home, 
For  skies  more  fair  I 

Should  I  seek  a  soutliern  sea, 

Italia's  shore  beside. 
Where  the  clustering  grape  from  tree  to 
tree 
Hangs  in  its  rosy  pride  ? 
My  truant  heart,  be  still. 

For  I  long  have  sighed  to  stray 
Through    the    myrtle    flowers   of   fair 
Italy's  bowers. 
By  the  shores  of  its  southern  bay. 
But  no  !  no !  no  ! 

Though  bright  be  its  sparkling 
seas, 
I   never  would   roam   from   my  island 
home, 
For  charms  like  these  ! 

Should  I  seek  that  land  so  bright. 

Where  the  Sj)anish  maiden  roves. 
With  a  heart  of  love  and  an  eye  of  light, 

Through  her  native  citron  groves  ? 
Oh !  sweet  would  it  be  to  rest 

In  the  midst  of  the  olive  vales. 
Where  the  orange  blooms  and  the  rose 
perfumes 
The  breath  of  the  balmy  gales ! 
But  no  1  no  !  no  !  — 

Though  sweet  be  its  wooing  air, 
I    never  would   roam    from   my  island 
home 
To  scenes  though  fair! 
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Should  I  pass  from  pole  to  pole? 

Sliould  I  seek  the  western  skies, 
Where  the  giant  rivers  roll, 

And  the  mighty  mountains  rise  ? 
Or  those  treacherous  isles  that  lie 

In  the  midst  of  the  sunny  deeps. 
Where  the  cocoa  stands  on  the  glisten- 
ing sands, 
And  the  dread  tornado  sweeps ! 
Ah  !  no !  no  !  no  ! 

They  have  no  charms  for  me ; 
I   never  would   roam    from   my  island 
home, 
Though  poor  it  be  ! 

Poor  !  — oh !  'tis  rich  in  all 

That  flows  from  Nature's  hand; 
Rich  in  the  emerald  wall 

That  guards  its  emerald  land ! 
Are  Italy's  fields  more  cfreen? 

Do  they  teem  with  a  richer  store 
Than  the  bright  green  breast  of  the  Isle 
of  the  West, 
And  its  wild,  luxuriant  shore? 
Ah!  no  I  no  I  no  ! 

Ui)on  it  heaven  doth  smile ; 
Oh,  I  never  would  roam  from  my  native 
home. 
My  own  dear  isle ! 


THE    FIRESIDE. 

I  havp:  tasted  all  life's  j)leasures,  I  have 

snatched  at  all  its  joys, 
The   dance's   merry   measures    and   the 

reveFs  festive  noise ; 
Thougli  wit  flashed  bright  the  live-long 

night,  and  flowed  the  ruby  tide, 
I  sighed  for  thee,  I  sighed  for  thee,  my 

own  fireside ! 

In   boyhood's    dreams    I  wandered   far 
across  the  ocean's  breiist. 


In  search  of  some  bright  earthly  star, 
some  happy  isle  of  rest ; 

I  little  thought  the  bliss  I  sought  in 
roaming  far  and  wide 

Was  sweetly  centred  all  in  thee,  my 
own  fireside ! 

How  sweet  to  turn  at  evening's  close 

from  all  our  cares  away. 
And   end   in    calm,  serene  rej>ose,  the 

swiftly  passing  day ! 
The  pleasant  books,  the  smiling  looks 

of  sister  or  of  bride, 
All   fairy   ground   doth   make    around 

one's  own  fireside  I 

"My  Lord"  would  never  condescend 

to  honor  my  poor  hearth ; 
"  His  Grace "  would  scorn  a   host   or 

friend  of  mere  plebeian  birth ; 
And   yet   the    lords   of    human    kind, 

whom  man  has  deified, 
Forever  meet  in  converse  sweet  around 

my  fireside  ! 

The  poet  sings  his  deathless  sotigs,  the 

sage  his  lore  repeats. 
The  patriot  tells  his  country's  wrongs, 

the  chief  his  war-like  feats; 
Thougli  far  away  may  be   their   clay, 

and  gone  their  earthly  pride'. 
Each  god-like  mind  in  books  enshrined 

still  haunts  my  fireside. 

Oh,  let  me  glance  a  moment  through 

the  coming  crowd  of  years. 
Their  triumphs  or  their  failures,  their 

sunshine  or  their  tears ; 
How  poor  or  great  may  be  my  fate,  I 

care  not  what  betide, 
So  peace  and  love  but  hallow  thee,  my 

own  fireside  ! 
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Still  let  me  hold  the  vision  close,  and 

closer  to  my  sight ; 
Still,  still,  in  hopes  elysian,  let  my  spirit 

wing  its  flight ; 
Still  let  me  dream,  life's  shadowy  stream 

may  yield  from  out  its  tide 
A  mind  at  rest,  a    tranquil   breast,  a 

quiet  fireside ! 


THE   VOYAGE. 

[from  the  '*  VOYAGE  OF  ST.  BRENDAN."] 

At  length  tlie  long-expected  morning 
came. 
When  from  the  opening  arms  of  that 
wild  bay, 
Beneath  tlie  hill  that  bears  niy  humble 
name. 
Over   the    waves   we    took   our   un- 
tracked  way ; 
Sweetly  the  morning  lay  on  tarn  and  rill, 
Gladly  the  waves  played  in  its  golden 
light, 
And  the  proud  top  of  the  majestic  hill 
Shone  in  the  azure  air,  serene    and 
bright. 

Over  the  sea  we  flew  that  sunny  morn. 
Not  without  natural  tears  and  human 
sighs : 
For  who  can  leave  the  land  where  he 
was  born. 
And  where,  perchance,  a  buried  moth- 
er lies ; 
Where  all  the  friends  of  riper  manhood 
dwell, 
And  where  the  playmates  of  his  child- 
hood sleep : 
Who   can  depart,  and  breathe  a   cold 
farewell. 
Nor  let  his  eyes  their  honest  tribute 
weep  ? 


Our   little    bark,    kissing    the    dimpled 
smiles 
On  ocean's  cheek,  flew  like  a  wanton 
bird. 
And  then  the  land,  with  all  its  hundred 
isles. 
Faded  away,  and  yet  we  spoke  no 
word. 
Each  silent  tongue  held  converse  with 
the  past, 
Each  moistened  eye  looked  round  the 
circling  wave. 
And,   save   the   spot  where  stood   oar 
trembling  mast, 
Saw  all  things  hid  within  one  mighty 
grave. 

We   were   alone   on    the   wide   watery 
waste  — 
Naught  broke  its  bright  monotony  of 
blue, 
Save  where  the  breeze  the  flying  billows 
chased. 
Or   where   the    clouds    their   purple 
shadows  threw. 
We  were  alone  —  the  pilgrims  of  the 
sea  — 
One  boundless  azure  desert  round  us 
spread ; 
No  hope,  no  trust,  no  strength,  except 
in  Thee, 
Father,  who  once  the  pilgrim-people 
led. 

And  when  the  bright-faced  sun  resigned 
his  throne 
Unto   the   Ethiop  queen,   who   rules 
the  night. 
Who,  with  her  pearly  crown  and  starry 
zone. 
Fills  the  dark  dome  of  heaven  with 

# 

silvery  light ;  — 
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As  on  we    sailed,  beneath   her    milder 
sway, 
And  felt  within  our  hearts  her  holier 
power. 
We  ceased  from  toil,  and  humbly  knelt 
to  pray. 
And   hailed    with  vesper-hymns   the 
tranquil  hour  I 

P^or  then,  indeed,  tlie  vaulted  heavens 
appeared 
A  fitting  shrine  to  hear  their  Maker's 
praise. 
Such  as  no  human  architect  has  reared. 
Where  gems,  and  gold,  and  precious 
marbles  blaze. 
What  earthly  temple  such  a  roof  can 
boast? — 
What  flickering  lamp  with  the  rich 
starlight  vies. 
When  the  round  moon  rests,  like  the 
sacred  Host, 
Upon  the  azure  altar  of  the  skies? 

We  breathed  aloud  tlie  Christian's  filial 
prayer. 
Which  makes  us  brothers  even  with 
the  Lord ; 
Our  P'ather,  cried  we,  in  the  midnight  air, 
In   heaven  and  earth  be    thy    great 
name  adored ; 
May    tliy   bright   kingdom,  wliere   the 
angels  are, 
Replace  this  fleeting  world,  so  dark 
and  dim. 
And  then,  with  eyes  fixed  on  some  glo- 
rious star. 
We  sang  the  Virgin-Mother's  vesper 
hymn  ! 

Hail,   brightest  star  f    that   o'er    life's 
troubled  sea 


Shines  pitying  down  from   heaven's 
elvsian  blue ! 
Mother  and  Maid,  we   fondly   look  to 
thee. 
Fair  gate  of  bliss,  wliere  heaven  beams 
brightly  through. 
Star  of  the  morning  I  guide  our  youtli- 
ful  days. 
Shine  on  our  infant  steps  in  life's  long 
race ; 
Star  of  the  evening  I  with  thy  tranquil 
rays 
Gladden  the  aged  eyes  that  seek  thy 
face. 

Hail,  sacred  Maid ;  thou  brighter,  better 
Eve, 
Take   from   our    eyes    the    blinding 
scales  of  sin ; 
Within   our   hearts   no    selfish    poison 
leave, 
For  thou  the  heavenly  antidote  canst 
win. 
O  sacred  Mother  I  'tis  to  thee  we  run — 
Poor  children,  from  this  world's  op- 
pressive strife ; 
Ask   all  we    need   from   thy   immortal 
Son, 
Who  drank  of  death,  that  we  might 
taste  of  life. 

Hail,  spotless  Virgin !  mildest,  meekest 
maid  — 
Hail !  purest  Pearl  that  time's  great 
sea  hath  borne  — 
May  our  white  souls,  in  purity  arrayed. 
Shine,  as  if  they  thy  vestal  robes  had 
worn  ; 
Make  our  liearts  pure,  as  thou  thyself 
art  pure. 
Make  safe  the  rugged  pathway  of  our 
lives, 
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And  make  us  pass  tr)  joys  tliat  will  en- 
dure 
When  the  dark  term  of  mortal   life 
arrives. 

*Twas  thus,  ill  hymns,  and  prayers,  and 
holy  psalms, 
Day  tracking  day,  and  night  succeed- 
ing night. 
Now  driven   by  tempests,  now  delayed 
by  calms, 
Along  the  sea  we  winged  our  varied 
flight. 
Oh !  how  we  longed  and  pined  for  sight 
of  land  I 
Oh !   how  we   sighed    for   the    green 
pleasant  fields  I 
Compared   with    the    cold   waves,  the 
.  barest  strand  — 
The  Ideakest  rock  —  a  crop  of  com- 
fort yields. 


THE   PROMISED   LAND. 

[fBOK  THK   "VOYAIJK   OF  ST.   BRKNDAX.*'] 

As  on  this  world  the  voun<i:  man  turns 
his  eyes, 
When  forced  to  trv  the  dark  sea  of 
the  grave. 
Thus  did  we  gaze  upon  that  Paradise, 
Fading,  as  we  were  borne  across  the 
wave. 
And,  as  a  brighter  world  dawns  by  de- 
grees 
Upon  Eternity's  serenest  strand. 
Thus,  having  passed  through  dark  and 
gloomy  seas. 
At  length  we  reached  the  long-sought 
Promised  Land. 

The  wind  had  died  uj)on  the  Ocean's 
breast, 


When,  like  a  silvery  vein  through  the 
dark  ore, 
A  smooth  bright  current,  gliding  to  the 
west, 
Bore  our  light  bark  to  that  enchanted 
shore. 
It  was  a  lovely   plain  —  spacious    and 
fair, 
And   bless'd  with    all    delights    that 
earth  can  hold. 
Celestial  odors  filled  the  fragrant  air 
That  breathed  around  that  green  and 
pleasant  wold. 

There  may  not  rage  of  frost,  nor  snow, 
nor  rain, 
Injure  the  smallest  and  most  delicate 
flower. 
Nor  fall  of  hail  wound  the  fair,  health- 
ful plain. 
Nor  the  warm  weather,  nor  the  win- 
ter's shower. 
That  noble  land  is  all  with   blossoms 
flowered. 
Shed  by  the  summer  breezes  as  they 
pass ; 
Less  leaves  than  blossoms  on  tlie  trees 
are  sliowered. 
And  fl(»wers  grow  thicker  in  the  fields 
tlian  grass. 

Nor  hills,  nor  mountains,  there   stand 
high  and  steep. 
Nor  stony  cliffs  tower  o'er  the  frinr^_t- 
ened  weaves, 
Nor  hollow  dells,  where  stagnant  wate:  s 
sleep. 
Nor  hilly  risings,  nor  dark  mountain 
caves ; 
Nothing  deformed  upon  its  bosom  lies, 
Nor  on   its  level  breast  rests  aught 
uusmooth, 
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But  the  noble  field  flourishes  'iieath  the 
skies, 
Blooming  forever  in  perpetual  youth. 

That  glorious  land  stands  higher  o'er 
the  sea. 
By  twelve-fold  fathom  measure,  than 
we  deem 
The  higliest  hills  beneath  the  heavens 
to  be. 
There    tlie    bower   glitters,    and    the 
green  woods  gleam. 
All  o'er  that  pleasant  plain,  calm  and 
serene. 
The  fruits  ne'er  fall,  but,  hung  by 
God's  own  hand, 
Cling  to   the   trees   that  stand  forever 
green. 
Obedient  to  their  Maker's  first  com- 
mand. 

Summer  and  winter  are  the  woods  the 
same, 
Hung  with  briglit  fruits  and  leaves 
that  never  fade ; 
Such  will  thev  be,  beyond  the  reach  of 
flame, 
Till  Heaven,  and  Eartli,  and  Time, 
shall  have  decayed. 
Here  might  Iduna  in  her  fond  pursuit, 
As  fabled  l)y  the   northern  sea-born 
men, 
Gather  her  golden  and  immortal  fruit. 
That  brings  tlieir  youth  back  to  the 
gods  again. 

Of  old,   wlien    God,    to    punish    sinful 
l)ricle, 
Sent   round   tlie    deluged  world    tlie 
ocean  flood. 

When  all  the  earth  lay  'neath  the  venge- 
ful tide. 


This  glorious  land  above  the  waters 
stood. 
Such  shairt  be  at  last,  even  as  at  first, 
Until  the  comuig  of  the  final  doom, 
When  the  dark  chambers  —  men's  death 
homes  shall  burst, 
And  man  shall  rise  to  judgment  from 
the  tomb. 

There,  there  is  never  enmity,  nor  rage. 
Nor   poisoned    calumny,  nor    envy's 
breath, 
Nor  shivering  poverty,  nor  decrepit  age. 
Nor   loss   of  vigor,  nor   the   narrow 
death ; 
Nor  idiot  laughter,  nor  the  tears  men 
weep. 
Nor  painful  exile  from  one's  native 
soil. 
Nor  sin,   nor  pain,  nor  weariness,  nor 
sleej). 
Nor  lust  of  riches,  nor  the  poor  man's 
toil. 

There  never  falls  the  rain-cloud  as  with 
us. 
Nor  gapes   the   earth  with    the    dry 
summer's  thirst, 
But  liquid  streams,  wondrously  curious. 
Out   of  the  ground  with  fresh   fair 
bubbling  burst. 
Sea-cold  and  bright  the  pleasant  waters 
glide 
Over  the  soil,  and  through  tlie  shady 
bowers ; 
Flowers  fling  their  colored  radiance  o'er  . 
the  tide. 
And  the  bright  streams  their  crystal 
o'er  the  flowers. 

Such  was  the  land  for  man's  enjoyment 
made, 
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When  from  this  troubled  life  his  soul 
doth  wend ; 
Such  was  the  land  through  which  en- 
tranced we  strayed, 
For    fifteen    davs,   nor    reached    it^ 
bound  nor  end. 
Onward   we    wandered    in    a    blissful 
dream, 
Nor   thought    of    food,    nor    needed 
earthly  rest ; 
Until,  at  length,  we  reached  a  mighty 
stream, 
Whose   broad   bright   waves    flowed 
from  the  east  to  west. 

We  were  about  to  cross  its  placid  tide. 
When,  lo !    an  angel  on    our  vision 
broke. 
Clothed    in    white;    upon    the   further 
side 
He  stood  majestic,  and  thus  sweetly 
spoke : 
"Father,    return,    thy   mission    now  is 
o'er ; 
God,  who  did  call  thee  here,  now  bi<ls 
thee  go, 
Return  in  peace  unto  thy  native  shore. 
And  tell  the  mighty  secrete  tliou  dost 
know. 

**In  after-years,  in    God's   own   fitting 
time. 
This   pleasant   land    again    shall    re- 
appear ; 
And  other  men  shall  preach  the  truths 
sublime. 
To    the    benighted    people     dwelling 
here. 
But  ere  that  hour  this  land  shall  all  be 
Tuade, 
For   mortal    man,   a   fitting,    natural 
liome. 


rii 
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Then  shall  the  giant  mountain  fling  its 
sliade. 
And  tlie  strong  rock  stem  tlie  white 
torrent's  foam. 

"Seek  thy  own  isle  —  Christ's  newly- 
bought  domain. 
Which  Nature  with  an  emerald  pen- 
cil paints: 
Such   as    it   is,  long,  long  shall  it  re- 
nuiin. 
The  school  of  Truth,  the  college  of 
the  Saints, 
The  student's  bower,  the  hermit's  calm 
retreat. 
The  stranger's  home,  the  hospitable 
hearth. 
The  shrine  to  which  shall   wander  pil- 
grim feet 
From  all  the  neighboring  nations  of 
the  earth. 

"Rutin  the  end  upon   that  land   shall 
fall 
A  bitter  scourge,  a  lasting  flood    of 
tears, 
When  ruthless  tyranny  shall  level  all 

The  pious  trophies  of  its  early  years: 
Then  shall    this   land    i)rove    thy  poor 
country's  friend. 
And   shine    a    second    Eden    in    the 
west ; 
Then  shall  this  shore  its  friendlv  arms 
extend. 
And   clasp   the   outcast   exile    to    its 
breast." 

He  ceased,  and  vanished  from  our  daz- 
zled sight. 
While  harps  and  sacred  hymns  rang 
sweetly  o'er; 
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For  us  again  we  winged  oiir  homeward 
flight 
O'er  tlie   great  ocean   to   our  native 
shore  ; 

And  of  the  wondrous  tidings  tliat  we 
bear, 
The  fnigrant  perfume  of  that  lieavenly 
land 

And   as   a  proof  of    God's    protecting 

Clings  to  the  very  garments  that  we 

hand, 

wear. 

THE   BELL-FOUNDER. 


P^VRT  I.  — L^VBOR  AND  HOPE. 

In  that  land  where  the  heaven-tinted  pencil  giveth  shape  to  the  splendor  of  dreams. 

Near  Florence,  the  fairest  of  cities,  and  Arno,  the  sweetest  of  streams, 

'Neath  those  hills  *  whence  the  race  of  the  Geraldine  wandered  in  ages  long  since. 

For  ever  to  rule  over  Desmond  and  Erin  as  martyr  and  prince, 

Lived  Paolo,  tlie  young  Campanaro,t  the  pride  of  his  own  little  vale  — 

Hoj)e  changed  the  hot  breath  of  his  furnace  as  into  a  sea-wafted  gale; 

Peace,  the  child  of  Kmj)loyment,  was  with  him,  with  prattle  so  soothing  and  sweet. 

And  Love,  while  revealing  the  future,  strewed  the  sweet  roses  under  his  feet. 

Ah  !    little  they  know  of  true  happiness,  they  whom  satiety  fills. 

Who,  flung  on  tlie  ricli  breast  of  luxury,  eat  of  the  rankness  that  kills. 

Ah !   little  they  know  of  the  blessedness  toil-purchased  slumber  enjoys. 

Who,  stretched  on  the  hard  rack  of  indolence,  taste  of  the  sleep  that  destroys; 

Nothing  to  hoj)e  for,  or  labor  for ;    nothing  to  sigh  for,  or  gain ; 

Nothing  to  light  in  its  vividness,  lightning-like,  l)osom  and  brain ; 

Nothing  to  break  life's  monotony,  rippling  it  o'er  with  its  breath: 

Nothing  but  dulness  and  lethargy,  weariness,  sorrow,  and  death ! 

But  blessed  tliat  child  of  humanity,  hap[)iest  man  among  men. 

Who,  witli    hammer,  or  chisel,  or  pencil,  with  rudder,  or  ploughshare,  or  pen, 

Laboreth  ever  and  ever  with  hope  through  the  morning  of  life, 

Winning  home  and  its  darling  divinities — love-worshipped  children  and  wife. 

Round  swings  the  hammer  of  industry,  quickly  the  sharp  chisel  rings. 

And  the  heart  of  the  toiler  has  throbbings  that  stir  not  the  bosom  of  kings; 

lie  the  true  ruler  and  conqueror,  he  the  true  king  of  his  race. 

Will)  nerveth  his  arm  for  life's  combat,  and  looks  the  strong  world  in  the  face. 

And  such  was  young  Paolo  !    The  morning,  ere  yet  the  faint  starlight  had  gone, 
To  tlie  loud-ringing  workshop  beheld  him  move  joyfully  light-footed  on. 


•  Tho  hillM  of  Kli»e. 
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In  the  glare  and  the  roar  of  tlie  furnace  he  toiled  till  the  evening  star  burned, 
And  then  back  again  through  the  valley,  as  glad  l)ut  more  wear}-  returned. 
One  moment  at  morning  he  lingers  by  that  cottage  that  stands  by  the  stream. 
Many  moments  at  evening  he  tarries  by  that  casement  that  wooes  the  moon's  beam; 
For  the  light  of  his  life  and  his  labors,  like  a  lamp  from  tliat  casement  shines 
In  the  heart-lighted  face  that  looks  out  from  that  purple-clad  trellis  of  vines. 

Francesca!  sweet  innocent  maiden!  'tis  not  that  thy  young  cheek  is  fair, 

Or  thy  sun-lighted  eyes  glance  like  stars  through  the  curls  of  thy  wind-woven  hair ; 

'Tis  not  for  thy  rich  lips  of  coral,  or  even  thy  white  breast  of  snow. 

That  my  song  shall  recall  thee,  Francesca!  but  more  for  the  good  heart  below. 

Goodness  is  beauty's  best  portion,  a  dower  that  no  time  can  reduce, 

A  wand  of  enchantment  and  happiness,  brightening  and  strengthening  with  use : 

One  the  long-sigh'd-for  nectar  that  earthliness  bitterly  tinctures  and  taints; 

Ojie  the  fading  mirage  of  the  fancy,  and  one  the  eJysium  it  paints. 

Long  ago,  when  thy  father  would  kiss  thee,  the  tears  in  his  old  eyes  would  start. 
For  thy  face — like  a  dream  of  his  boyhood  —  renewed  the  fresh  A'outh  of  his  heart. 
He  is  gone ;  but  thy  mother  remaineth,  and  kneeleth  each  night-time  and  morn. 
And  blesses  the  Mother  of  Blessings  for  the  hour  her  Francesca  was  born. 
There  are  proud  stately  dwellings  in  Florence,  and  mothers  and  maidens  are  there. 
And  bright  eyes  as  bright  as  Francesca's,  and  fair  cheeks  as  brilliantly  fair ; 
And  hearts  too,  as  warm  and  as  innocent,  there  where  the  rich  j)ain tings  gleam. 
But  what  proud  mother  blesses  her  daughter  like  the  mother  by  Arno's  sweet  stream  ? 

It  was  not  alone  when  that  mother  grew  ag^d  and  feeble  to  hear. 

That  thy  voice  like  the  whisper  of  angels  still  fell  on  the  old  woman's  ear. 

Or  even  that  thy  face,  when  the  darkness  of  time  overshadowed  her  sight. 

Shone  calm  through  the  blank  of  her  mind,  like  the  moon  in  the  midst  of  the  night. 

But  thine  was  the  duty,  Francesca,  and  the  love-lightened  labor  was  thine. 

To  treasure  the  white-curling  wocd  and  the  warm-flowing  milk  of  the  kine, 

And  the  fruits,  and  the  clusters  of  purple,  and  the  flock's  tender  yearly  increase. 

That  she  might  have  rest  in  life's  evening,  and  go  to  her  father  in  peace. 

Francesca  and  Paolo  are  j>lighted,  and  they  wait  but  a  few  hapjn'  days. 
Ere  they  walk  forth  together  in  trustfulness  out  on  Life's  wonderful  ways; 
Ere,  clasping  the  hands  of  each  other,  they  move  through  the  stillness  and  noise. 
Dividing  the  cares  of  existence,  but  doubling  its  hoi>es  and  its  joys. 
Sweet  days  of  betrothment,  which  brighten  so  slowly  to  love's  burning  noon, 
Like  the  days  of  the  spring  which  grow  longer,  the  nearer  the  fullness  of  June, 
Though  ye  move  to  the  noon  and  the  summer  of  Love  with  a  slow-moving  wing. 
Ye  are  lit  with  the  light  of  the  morning,  and  decked  with  the  blossoms  of  spring. 
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The  days  of  betrothment  are  over,  for  now  when  the  evening  star  shines, 
Two  faces  h)ok  joyfully  out  from  that  purple-clad  trellis  of  vines; 
The  light-hearted  laughter  is  doubled,  two  voices  steal  forth  on  the  air, 
And  blend  in  the  light  notes  of  song,  or  the  sweet  solenni  cadence  of  prayer. 
At  morning  when  Paolo  departeth,  'tis  out  of  that  sweet  cottage-door. 
At  evening  he  comes  to  that  casement,  but  passes  that  casement  no  more ; 
And  the  old  feeble  mother  at  night-time,  when  saying,  ''The  Lord's  will  be  done," 
While  blessing  the  name  of  a  daughter,  now  blendeth  the  name  of  a  son. 


PART  II.  — TRIUMPH  AND  Rp:WARI). 

In  the  furnace  the  dry  branches  crackle,  the  crucible  shines  as  with  gold, 
As  they  carry  the  hot  flaming  metal  in  haste  from  the  fire  to  the  mould; 
Loud  roars  the  bellows,  and  louder  the  flames  as  they  shrieking  escape, 
And  loud  is  the  song  of  the  workmen  avIio  watch  o'er  the  fast-filling  shape ; 
To  and  fro  in  tlie  red-glaring  chand)er  the  proud  master  anxiously  moves. 
And  the  quick  and  the  skilful  he  i)raiseth,  and  the  dull  and  the  laggard  reproves; 
And  the  heart  in  his  bosom  expandetli,  as  the  thick  bubbling  metal  up  swells, 
Vi)v  like  to  the  birth  of  his  children  he  watcheth  the  birth  of  the  bells. 

Peace  had  guarded  tlie  do(»r  of  young  Paolo,  success  oji  his  industry  smiled. 
And  the  dark  wing  of  Time  had  passed  quicker  than  grief  from  the  face  of  a  child ; 
Broader  lands  lay  around  that  sweet  cottage,  younger  footsteps  tripped  lightly 

around, 
And  the  sweet  silent  stillness  was  broken  bv  the  hum  (»f  a  still  sweeter  sound. 

ft. 

At  evening,  when  homeward  returning,  how  many  dear  hands  must  he  press, 
Where  of  old  at  that  vine-covered  wicket  he  lingered  but  one  to  caress; 
And  that  dearest  one  is  still  with  him,  to  counsel,  to  strengthen,  and  calm, 
And  to  pour  over  Life's  needful  wounds  the  healing  of  Love's  blessed  balm. 

But  age  will  come  on  with  its  winter,  though  happiness  liideth  its  snows ; 

And  if  youth  lias  its  duty  of  labor,  the  birthright  of  age  is  repose  : 

And  thus  from  that  love-sweetened  toil,  which  the  heavens  had  so  prospered  and 

blest, 
The  old  Campanaro  will  go  to  that  vine-covered  cottage  to  rest ; 
But  Paolo  is  i)ious  and  grateful,  and  vows  as  he  kneels  at  her  shrine. 
To  offer  some  fruit  of  his  labor  t(»  ALiry  the  Mother  benign  — 
Eight  silver-toned  bells  will  he  offer,  to  toll  for  the  quick  and  the  dead. 
From  the  tower  of  the  churcli  of  her  convent  that  stands  on  the  cliff  overhead. 

[Tis  for  this  that  the  bellows  are  blowing,  that  the  workmen  their  sledge-hammers 

wield. 
That  the  firm  sandy  moulds  are  now  broken,  and  the  dark-shining  bells  are  revealed; 
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Tlie  cars  with  their  streamers  are  ready,  and  the  flower-harnessed  necks  of  the  steers, 
And  the  bells  from  their  cold  silent  workshop  are  borne  amid  blessings  and  tears. 
By  the  white-blossom M,  sweet-scented  myrtles,  by  the  olive-trees  fringing  the  plain. 
By  the  corn-fields  and  vineyards  is  winding  that  gift-bearing,  festival  train ; 
And  the  hum  of  their  voices  is  blending  with  the  music  that  streams  on  the  gale. 
As  they  wend  to  the  Church  of  our  Lady  that  stands  at  the  head  of  the  vale. 

Now  they  enter,  and  now  more  divinely  the  saints'  painted  eflBgies  smile, 
Now  the  acolytes  bearing  lit  tapers  move  solemnly  down  througli  the  aisle, 
Now  the  thurifer  swings  the  rich  censer,  and  tlie  white  curling  vapor  up-floats, 
And  hangs  round  the  deejHpealing  organ,  and  blends  with  the  tremulous  notes. 
In  a  white  shining  alb  comes  tlie  abbot,  and  he  circles  the  bells  round  about. 
And  with  oil,  and  with  salt,  and  with  water,  they  are  purified  inside  and  out ; 
They  are  marked  with  Christ's  mystical  symbol,  while  the  priests  and  the  choristers 

sing. 
And  are  bless'd  in  the  name  of  that  God  to  whose  honor  they  ever  shall  ring. 

Toll,  toll !  with  a  rapid  vibration,  with  a  melody  silv'ry  and  strong, 

The  bells  from  the  sound-shaken  belfry  are  singing  their  first  maiden  song; 

Not  now  for  the  dead  or  the  living,  or  the  triumphs  of  peace  or  of  strife. 

But  a  quick  joyous  outburst  of  jubilee  full  of  their  newly-felt  life  ; 

Rapid,  more  rapid,  the  clapper  rebounds  from  the  round  of  the  bells  — 

Far  and  more  far  through  the  valley  the  intertwined  melody  swells  — 

Quivering  and  broken  the  atmosphere  trembles  and  twinkles  around, 

Like  the  eyes  and  the  hearts  of  the  hearers  that  glisten  and  beat  to  the  sound. 

But  how  to  express  all  his  rapture  when  echo  the  deep  cadence  bore 

To  the  old  Campanaro  reclining  in  the  shade  of  his  vine-covered  door  ; 

How  to  tell  of  the  bliss  that  came  o'er  him  as  he  gazed  on  the  fair  evening  star. 

And  heard  the  faint  toll  of  the  vesper  bell  steal  o'er  the  vale  from  afar  ? 

Ah  !  it  was  not  alone  the  brief  ecstasy  music  doth  ever  impart 

When  S(»rrow^  and  Joy  at  its  bidding  come  together  and  dwell  in  the  heart; 

But  it  was  that  delicious  sensation  with  which  the  young  mother  is  blest, 

As  she  lists  to  the  laugh  of  her  child  as  it  falleth  asleep  on  her  breast. 

From  a  sweet  night  of  slumber  he  woke  ;  but  it  was  not  that  morn  had  unrolFd 
O'er  the  pale,  cloudy  tents  of  the  Orient,  her  banners  of  purple  and  gold ; 
It  was  not  the  song  of  the  skylark  that  rose  from  the  green  pastures  near, 
But  the  sound  of  his  bells  that  fell  softly,  as  dew,  on  the  shimberer's  ear. 
At  that  sound  he  awoke  and  arose,  and  went  forth  on  the  bead-bearing  grass  — 
At  that  sound,  with  his  loving  Fraucesca,  he  piously  knelt  at  the  Mass. 
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If  the  sun  shone  in  splendor  around  him,  and  that  certain  music  were  dumb. 

He  would  deem  it  a  dream  of  the  night-time,  and  doubt  if  the  morning  had  come. 

At  noon,  as  he  lay  in  tlie  sultriness,  under  his  broad-leafy  limes. 
Far  sweeter  than  murmuring  waters  came  the  tone  of  the  Angelus  chimes. 
Pious  and  tranquil  he  rose,  and  uncovered  his  reverend  head. 
And  thrice  was  the  Ave  Maria  and  thrice  was  the  Angelus  said: 
Sweet  custom  the  South  still  retaineth,  to  turn  for  a  moment  away 
From  tlie  pleasures  and  pains  of  existence,  from  the  trouble  and  turmoil  of  day. 
From  the  tumult  within  and  without,  to  the  peace  that  abideth  on  high. 
When  the  deep,  solemn  sound  from  the  belfry  comes  down  like  a  voice  from 
the  sky. 

And  thus  round  the  heart  of  the  old  man,  at  morning,  at  noon,  and  at  eve, 

The  bells,  with  their  rich  woof  of  music,  the  network  of  happiness  weave ; 

They  ring  in  the  clear,  tranquil  evening,  and  lo  I  all  the  air  is  alive. 

As  the  sweet-laden  thoughts  come,  like  bees,  to  abide  in  his  heart  as  a  hive. 

They  blend  wfth  his  moments  of  joy,  as  the  odor  doth  blend  with  the  flower  — 

They  blend  with   his    light-falling  tears,   as  the  sunshine    doth    blend  with    the 

shower. 
As  their  music  is  mirthful  or  mournful,  his  pulse  beateth  sluggish  or  fast. 
And  his  breast  takes  its  hue,  like  the  ocean,  as  the  sunshine  or  shadows  are  cast. 

Thus  adding  new  zest  to  enjoyment,  and  drawing  the  sharp  sting  from  pain. 

The  heart  of  tlie  old  man  grew  young,  as  it  drank  the  sweet  musical  strain. 

Again  at  the  altar  he  stands,  with  Francesca  the  fair  at  his  side. 

As  the  bells  ring  a  quick  peal  of  gladness,  to  welc<nne  some  happy  young  bride. 

'Tis  true,  when  the  death-bells  are  tolling,  the  wounds  of  his  heart  bleed  anew. 

When  he  thinks  of  his  old  loving  mother,  and  the  darlings  that  destiny  slew; 

But  the  tower  in  whose  shade  they  are  sleej)ing  seems  the  emblem  of  hope  and  of 

love, — 
There  is  silence  and  death  at  its  base,  but  there's  life  in  the  belfry  above. 

Was  it  the  sound  of  his  bells,  as  they  swung  in  the  purified  air, 

That  drove  from  the  bosom  of  Paolo  the  dark-wingdd  demons  of  care? 

Was  it  their  magical  tone  that  for  many  a  shadowless  da}' 

(So  faith  once  believed)  swept  the  clouds  and  the  black-boding  tempests  away? 

All  I  never  may  Fate  with  their  music  a  harsh-grating  dissonance  blend ! 

Sure  an  evening  so  calm  and  so  bright  will  glide  peacefully  on  to  the  end. 

Sure  the  course  of  his  life,  to  its  close,  like  his  own  native  river  must  be. 

Flowing  on  through  the  valley  of  flowers  to  its  home  in  the  bright  summer  sea ! 
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VICISSITUDE  AND  BEST. 

0  Erin  !  thou  broad-spreading  valley  —  thou  well-watered  land  of  fresh  streams, 
When   T  gaze  on  thy  hills  greenly  sloping,  where  the  light  of  such   loveliness 

beams, 
When  I  rest  by  the  riui  of  thy  fountains,  or  stray  where  thy  streams  disembogue, 
Then  I  think  that  the  fairies  have  brought  me  to  dwell  in  the  bright  Tir-na-n-oge.* 
But  wIkjii  on  the  face  of  thy  children  I  look,  and  behold  the  big  tears 
Still  stream  down  their  grief-eaten  channels,  which  widen  and  deej)en  with  years, 

1  fear  that  some  dark  blight  forever  will  fall  on  thy  harvests  of  peace, 
And  that,  like  to  thy  lakes  and  thy  rivers,  thy  sorrows  must  ever  increase.! 

O  land  I  which  the  heavens  made  for  joy,  but  where  wretchedness  buildeth  its  throne; 
O  prodigal  spendthrift  of  sorrow !  and  hast  thou  not  heirs  of  thine  own  ? 
Thus  to  lavish  thy  sons'  only  jKU'tion,  and  bring  one  sad  claimant  the  more. 
From  the  sweet  sunny  lands  of  the  south,  to  thy  crowded  and  sorrowful  shore? 
For  this  proud  bark  that  cleaveth  thy  waters,  she  is  not  a  corrach  of  thine. 
And  the  broad  purple  sails  that  spread  o'er  her  seem  dyed  in  the  juice  of  the  vine. 
Not  thine  is  that  flag,  backward  floating,  nor  the  olive-cheek'd  seamen  who  guide. 
Nor  that  heart-broken  old  man  who  gazes  so  listlessly  over  the  tide. 

Accurs'd  be  the  monster,  who  selfishlv  draweth  his  sword  from  its  sheath; 
Let  bis  garland  be  twined  by  the  furies,  and  the  upas  tree  furnish  the  wreath  ; 
Let  the  blood  he  has  shed  steam  around  him,  through  the  length  of  eternity's  years. 
And  the  anguish-wrung  screams  of  his  victims  for  ever  resound  in  his  ears. 
For  all  that  makes  life  worth  possessing  must  yield  to  his  self-seeking  lust: 
He  trampleth  on  home  and  on  love,  as  his  war-horses  tramj)le  the  dust ; 
He  loosens  the  red  streams  of  ruin,  which  wildly,  though  partially,  stray  — 
They  but  chafe  round  the  rock-bastiouM  castle,  while  they  sweep  the  frail  cottage 
away. 

Feuds  fell  like  a  plague  ujx)!!  Florence,  and  rage  from  without  and  within  ; 

Peace  turned  her  mild  eyes  from  the  havoc,  and  Mercy  grew  deaf  in  the  din ; 

Fear  strengthened  the  dove-wings  of  hapjiiness,  tremblingly  borne  on  the  gale  ; 

And  the  angel  Security  vanished,  as  the  war-<lemon  swept  o'er  the  vale. 

Is  it  for  the  Mass  or  the  Angelus  now  that  the  bells  ever  ring? 

Or  is  it  the  red  trickling  mist  such  a  puri)le  reflection  doth  fling? 

Ah,  no:  'tis  the  tocsin  of  terror  that  tolls  from  the  desolate  shrine; 

And  the  down-trodden  vineyards  are  flowing,  but  not  with  the  blood  of  the  vine. 


♦  The  country  of  youth. 

t  Camden  weenis  to  credit  a  truditluti  coinmunly  bc'Iie\od  in  hii*  tiniv,  of  n  graduul  increuise  in  the  iiuinbrr  and  ni/e  of  the 
lake*  and  rivers  of  Ireland. 
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Deadly  and  dark  was  the  tempest  that  swept  o'er  that  vine-covered  plain ; 

Burning  and  withering,  its  drops  fell  like  fire  on  the  grass  and  tlie  grain. 

But  the  gloomiest  moments  must  pass  to  their  graves,  as  the  brightest  and  best, 

And  thus  once  again  did  fair  Fiesole  look  o'er  a  valley  of  rest. 

But,  oh  !  in  that  brief  hour  of  horror,  that  bloody  eclipse  of  the  sun, 

What  hopes  and  what  dreams  have  been  shattered  ?  —  what  ruin  and  wrong  have 

been  done  ? 
What  blossoms  for  ever  have  fajled,  that  promised  a  harvest  so  fair; 
And  what  joys  are  laid  low  in  the  dust  that  eternity  cannot  repair  I 

Look  down  on  that  valley  of  sorrows,  whence  the  land-marks  of  joy  are  removed. 

Oh  I  where  is  the  darling  PVancesca,  so  loving,  so  dearly  beloved  ?  — 

And  where  are  her  children,  whose  voices  rose  music-winged  once  from  this  spot? 

And  wliy  are  tlie  sweet  bells  now  silent?  and  where  is  the  vine-cover\l  cot? 

'Tis  morning  —  no  Mass-bell  is  tolling;  'tis  noon,  but  no  Angelus  rings; 

'Tis  evening,  but  no  dro]»s  of  melody  rain  from  her  rose-colored  Mings. 

Ah  I  wliere  have  the  angels,  [)()or  Paolo,  that  guarded  thy  cottage-door,  flown? 

And  why  have  they  left  thee  to  wander  thus  childless  and  joyless  alone? 

His  children  had  grown  into  manhood,  but,  ah !  in  that  terrible  night 
Which  had  fallen  on  fair  Florence,  they  perished  away  in  the  thick  of  the  fight; 
Heart-blinded,  his  darling  Francesca  went  seeking  her  sons  through  the  gloom, 
And  found  tliem  at  length,  and  lay  down  full  of  love  by  their  side  in  the  tomb. 
That  cottage,  its  vine-cover'd  i)orch  and  its  myrtle-bound  garden  of  flowers ; 
That  church  whence  the  bells  with  their  voices  dn)wn'd  the  sound  of  the  fast- 
flying  hours, — 
Both  are  levelled  and  laid  in  the  dust,  and  the  sweet-sounding  bells  have  been  torn 
From  their  downfallen  beams,  and  away  by  the  red  hand  of  sacrilege  borne. 

As  the  smith,  in  the  dark,  sullen  smithy,  striketh  quick  on  the  anvil  below. 
Thus  Fate  on  the  heart  of  the  old  man  struck  rapidly  blow  after  blow : 
Wife,  children,  and  hope  piissed  away  from  the  heart  once  so  burning  and  bold. 
As  the  briglit  shining  sparks  disappear  when  the  red  glowing  metal  grows  cold. 
He  missed    not  the  sound  of  his  bells  while  those   death-sounds  struck  loud  in 

his  ears. 
He  missed  not  the  church  where  thev  rane:  while  his  old  eves  were  blinded  with 

tears ; 
But  the  calmness  of  grief  coming  soon,  in  its  sadness  and  silence  profound. 
He  listened  once  more  as  of  old,  but  in  vain,  for  the  joy-bearing  sound. 

When  he  felt  that  indeed  thev  had  vanished,  one  fancy  then  flashed  on  his  brain. 
One  wish  made  his  heart  beat  anew  with  a  throbbing  it  could  not  restrain : 
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'Twas  to  wander  away  from  fair  Florence,  its  memory  and  dream-haunted  dells, 
And  to  seek  up  and  down  through  the  earth  for  the  sound  of  its  magical  bells. 
They  will  speak  of  the  hopes  that  have  perished,  and  the  joys  tliat  have  faded  so 

fast, 
Witli  the  music  of  memory  winged,  they  will  seem  but  the  voice  of  the  past; 
As,  when  the  bright  morning  has  vanished,  and  evening  grows  starless  and  dark, 
The  nightingale  song  of  remembrance  recalls  the  sweet  strain  of  the  lark. 

Thus  restlessly  wandering  through  Italy,  now  by  the  Adrian  sea, 

lu  the  shrine  of  Loreto,  he  bendeth  his  travel-tired  suppliant  knee ; 

And  now  by  tlie  brown  troubled  Tiber  he  taketh  his  desolate  way. 

And  in  many  a  shady  basilica  lingers  to  listen  and  pray. 

He  prays  for  the  dear  ones  snatched  from  liim,  nor  vainly  nor  hopelessly  prays, 

For  the  strong  faith  in  union  hereafter  like  a  beam  o'er  his  cold  bosom  plays; 

He  listens  at  morning  and  evening,  when  matin  and  vesper  bells  toll. 

But  their  sweetest  sounds  grate  on  his  ear,  and  their  music  is  harsh  to  liis  soul. 

For  though  sweet  are  the  bells  that  ring  out  from  the  tall  campanili  of  Rome, 
Ah  I  they  are  not  the  dearer  and  sweeter  ones,  tuned  with  the  memory  of  home. 
So  leaving  proud  Rome  and  fair  Tivoli,  southward  the  old  nuui  must  stray. 
Till  lie  reaches  the  Eden  of  waters  that  sparkle  in  Naj)oli's  bay : 
He  sees  not  the  blue  waves  of  Bai^,  nor  Ischials  summits  of  brown. 
He  sees  but  the  high  campanili  that  rise  o'er  each  far-gleaming  town. 
Driven  restlessly  onward,  he  saileth  away  to  the  bright  land  of  Spain, 
And  seeketh  thy  shrine,  Santiago,  and  stands  by  the  western  main. 

A  bark  bound  for  Erin  lay  waiting,  —  he  entered  like  one  in  a  dream; 

Fair  winds  in  the  full  purple  sails  led  him  soon  to  the  Shannon's  broad  stream. 

'Twas  an  evening  that  Florence  might  envy,  so  rich  was  the  lejnon-hued  air. 

As  it  lay  on  h)ne  Scattery's  Island,  or  lit  the  green  mountains  of  Clare; 

The  wide-spreading  old  giant  river  rolled  his  waters  as  smooth  and  as  still 

As  if  Oonagli,  with  all  her  bright  nymphs,  had  come  down  from  the  far  fairy  hill,* 

To  iling  her  enchantments  around  on  the  mcmntains,  the  air,  and  the  tide. 

And  to  soothe  the  worn  heart  of  the  old  man  who  looked  from  the  dark  vessel's  side. 

Borne  on  the  current,  the  vessel  glides  smoothly  but  swiftly  away. 

By  Carrigaholt,  and  by  many  a  green  sloping  headland  and  bay, 

'Twixt  C'ratloe's  blue  hills  and  green  woods,  and  the  soft  sunny  shores  of  Tervoe, 

And  now  the  fair  city  of  Limerick  spreads  out  on  the  broad  bank  below; 


*  The  beautiful  hill  in  Lower  Ormotid  called  A'nnckMheffoinut,  i.  v.,  Of»iiai(h'r>  IHU,  ho  culled  from  lu'iiiu  the  fnbled  re»\, 
dencc  of  Oonnjth  (or  I'na),  the  Fulrj-  Queen  of  Sj>en»er.    One  of  the  llneut  views  of  the  Shannon  Ik  to  bo  «een  from  this  hill. 
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Still  nearer  and  nearer  approaching,  the  mariners  look  o'er  the  town, 

The  old  man  sees  naught  but  St.  Mary's  square  tower,  with  its  battlements  brown. 

He  listens  —  as  yet  all  is  silent,  but  now,  with  a  sudden  surjmse, 

A  rich  peal  of  melody  rings  from  that  tower  through  the  clear  evening  skies ! 

One  note  is  enough  —  his  eye  moistens,  his  heart,  long  so  wither'd,  outswells, 

He  has  found  them  —  the  sons  of  his  labors  —  his  musical,  magical  bells ! 

At  each  stroke  all  the  bright  past  returneth,  around  him  the  sweet  Arno  shines, 

His  children  —  his  darling  Francesca  —  his  purple-clad  trellis  of  vines  ! 

Leaning  forward,  he  listens,  he  gazes,  he  hears  in  that  wonderful  strain 

Tlie  long-silent  voices  that  murmur,  "  Oh,  leave  us  not,  father,  again  ! " 

'Tis  granted — he  smiles  —  his  eye  closes — the  breath  from  his  white  lips  hath  fled — ' 

The  father  lias  gone  to  his  children  —  the  old  Campanaro  is  dead ! 


ADVANCE! 

God  bade    the   sun    with   golden   step 
sublime, 

Advance ! 
He  whisper'd  in  the  listening  ear  of  Time, 

Advance ! 
He  bade  the  guiding  spirits  of  the  stars, 
With  lightning  speed,  in  silver  shining 

cars, 
Along  the  bright  floor  of  his  azure  hall. 

Advance ! 
Sun,  stars,  and  time  obey  the  voice,  and 
all 

Advance  I 

The  river  at  its  bubbling  fountain  cries. 

Advance ! 
The     clouds     proclaim,     like     heralds 
througli  the  skies, 
Advance ! 
Throughout  tlie  world  the  mighty  Mas- 
ter's laws 
Allow    not    one     brief    moment's    idle 

pause ; 
The  earth  is  full  of  life,  the  swelling  seeds 

Advance  I 


And  summer  houi*8,  like  flowery  har- 
nessed steeds. 

Advance ! 

To  man's  most  wondrous  hand  the  same 
voice  cried. 

Advance ! 
Go  clear  the  woods,  and  o'er  the  bound- 
ing tide 

Advance  ! 
Go  draw  the  marble  from  its  secret  bed. 
And    make    the    cedar   bend   its   giant 

head ; 
Let   domes  and  cohnnns   through    the 
wondering  air 

Advance ! 
The   world,    O    man  I     is    thine ;    but, 
would'st  thou  share. 
Advance ! 

Unto  the  soul  of  man  the  same  voice 
spoke, 

Advance ! 
From    out    the    chaos,    thunderlike,    it 
broke, 

"'  Advance  I 
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Oo  track  the  comet  in  its  wheeling  race. 
And  drag  the  lightning  from  its  hiding- 
place  ; 
From  out  the  night  of  ignorance  and 
fears. 

Advance ! 
For  Love  and  Hope,  borne  by  the  com- 
ing years, 

Advance !  *' 

All  heard,  and  some  obeyed  the  great 
command. 

Advance  I 
It  passed  along  from  listening  land  to 
land. 

Advance ! 
The  strong  grew  stronger,  and  the  weak 

grew  strong, 
As    passed    the    war-cry    of    the    world 

along  : 
Awake,  ye  nations,  know  your  powers 
and  rights, — 

Advance ! 
Thnuigli  hoj)e  and  work  to  Freedom's 
new  deliglits, 

Advance  I 

Knowledge  came  down  and  waved  her 
steadv  t(»rcli. 

Advance  I 
Sages  pr(»claimed  'neath  many  a  marble 
porch. 

Advance  I 
As  rapid  lightning  leaps  fnmi  j)eak  to 

peak. 
The   Gaul,  the  Goth,  the  Koman,   and 

the  (ireek. 
The  painted   Briton  caught  the  winged 
word. 

Advance ! 
And  earth  grew  young,  and  carolled  as 
a  bird. 

Advance ! 


O  Ireland !    oh,  my  country,  wilt  thou 
not 

Advance? 
Wilt   thou  not  share  the  world's    pro- 
gressive lot  ?  — 
Advance ! 
Must    seasons    change,    and    countless 

years  roll  on. 
And  thou  remain  a  darksome  A jalon  ? 
And   never   see  the  crescent  moon   of 
Hope 

Advance  ? 
•Tis  time  thine  heart  and  eye  had  wider 
scope  — 

Advance ! 

Dear  brothers,  wake  !  look  up  !  be  firiii ! 
be  strong  I 

Advance ! 
From  out  the  starless  night  of  fraud  and 
wrong 

Advance  I 
The    chains    have    falTn    from    off    tliv 

wasted  hands. 
And   every  man    a   seeming   freedman 

stands ;  — 
But,  ah  1    'tis  in  the  soul  that  freedom 
dwells,  — 

Advance ! 
Proclaim    that   there    tliou  wearest    no 
manacles ;  — 

Advance  ! 

Advance  !   thou  must  advance  or  perish 
now ;  — 

Advance  ! 
Advance!  Why  live  with  wasted  heart 
and  brow?  — 

Advance  I 
Advance !     or   sink   at   once   into    the 

grave ; 
Be  bravely  free  or  artfully  a  slave  I 
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Why  fret  thy  master,  if  thou  must  have 
one  ? 

Advance  I 
Advance  three  steps,  the  glorious  work 
is  done ;  — 

Advance ! 

The   first   is   Coukage  —  'tis   a   giant 
stride  I  — 

Advance ! 
With  bounding  step  up  Freedom*s  rug- 
ged side 

Advance  I 
Knowledge  will  lead  thee  to  the  daz- 
zling heights, 
Tolerance  will  teach  and  guard  thy 

*l)r()ther's  riglits. 
Faint  not !    for  thee  a  pitying  Future 
waits  — 

Advance  I 
Be  wise,  be  just,  witli   will  as  fixed  as 
Fate's,  — 

Advance  I 


REMONSTRANCE. 

Bless  the  dear  old  verdant  land. 
Brother,  wert  thou  born  of  it  ? 
As  thy  shadow  life  doth  stand, 
Twining  round  its  rosy  band. 
Did  an  Irish  mother's  hand 

Guide  thee  in  the  morn  of  it? 
Did  thv  father's  soft  command 
Teach  thee  love  or  scorn  of  it? 

Thou  who  tread'st  its  fertile  breast. 

Dost  thou  feel  a  glow  for  it? 
Thou,  of  all  its  charms  possest. 
Living  on  its  first  and  best. 
Art  thou  but  a  thankless  guest. 
Or  a  traitor  foe  for  it  ? 


If  thou  lovest,  where  the  test  ? 

Would'st  thou  strike  a  blow  for  it? 

Has  the  past  no  goading  sting 
That  can  make  thee  rouse  for  it  ? 

Does  thy  land's  reviving  spring. 

Full  of  tuds  and  blossoming. 

Fail  to  make  thy  cold  heart  cling, 
Breathing  lover's  vows  for  it? 

With  the  circling  ocean's  ring 
Thou  wert  made  a  spouse  for  it! 

Hast  thou  kept,  as  thou  should'st  keep, 

Thy  affections  warm  for  it, 
Letting  no  cold  feeling  creep. 
Like  the  ice-breath  o'er  the  deep. 
Freezing  to  a  stony  sleep 

Hopes  the  heart  would  form  for  it  — 
Glories  that  like  rainbows  weep 

Through  the  darkening  storm  for  it  ? 

What  we  seek  is  Nature's  right  — 

Freedom  and  the  aids  of  it ;  — 
Freedom  for  the  mind's  strong  flight 
Seeking  glorious  shapes  star-bright 
Through  the  world's  intensest  night, 

When  tlie  sunshine  fades  of  it ! 
Truth  is  one,  and  so  is  light, 
Yet  how  many  shades  of  it ! 

A  mirror  every  heart  doth  wear, 

For  heavenly  shapes  to  shine  in  it ; 
If  dim  the  ghiss,  or  dark  the  air, 
That  Truth,  the  beautiful  and  fair, 
God's  glorious  image,  shines  not  there. 

Or  shines  with  naught  divine  in  it : 
A  sightless  lion  in  its  lair, 

The  darkened  soul  must  pine  in  it! 

Son  of  this  old,  down-trodden  land. 

Then  aid  us  in  the  fight  for  it; 
We  seek  to  make  it  great  and  grand. 
Its  shipless  bays,  its  naked  strand. 
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By  canvas-swelling  breezes  fanned. 

Oh !  what  a  glorious  sight  for  it ! 
The  past  expiring  like  a  brand, 

In  morning's  rosy  light  for  it ! 

Think  that  this  dear  old  land  is  thine. 
And  thou  a  traitor  slave  of  it; 

Think  how  the  Switzer  leads  his  kine. 

When  pale  the  evening  star  doth  shine  ; 

His  song  has  home  in  every  line. 
Freedom  in  every  stave  of  it  I 

Think  how  the  German  loves  his  Rhine 
And  worships  every  wave  of  it ! 

Our  own  dear  land  is  bright  as  theirs, 
But,  oh  I  our  hearts  are  cold  for  it ;  ' 

Awcake  I  we  are  not  slaves  but  heirs ; 

Our  fiitherland  requires  our  cares. 

Our   work   with   man,   with   God    our 
prayers. 
Spurn  blood-stained  Judas-gold  ftn*  it, 

Let  us  do  all  that  honor  dares  — 
Be  earnest,  faithful,  bold  for  it  I 


IRELAND'S   VOW. 

Come  !  Liberty,  come !  we  are  ripe  for 
thy  coming  — 
Come   freshen   the   hearts  where  thy 
rival  has  trod  — 
Come,  richest  and  rarest  I — come,  purest 
and  fairest !  — 
Come,  daughter  of  Science  I — come, 
gift  of  the  Ciod  ! 

Long,   long  have   we  sighed   for    thee, 
coyest  of  maidens  — 
Long,  long  have  we  worshipped  thee, 
queen  of  the  brave  ! 
Steadily  sought  for  thee,  readily  fought 
for  thee. 
Purpled  the  scaffold  and  glutted  the 
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On  went  the  tight  through  the  cycle  of 
ages, 
Never    our    battle-cry    ceasing     the 
while ; 
Forward,  ye  valiant  ones  !  onward,  l)at- 
talioned  ones ! 
Strike  for  your  Erin,  your  own  dar- 
ling isle ! 

Still  in    the   ranks  are   we,  struggling 
with  eagerness. 
Still  in   the  battle  for  Freedom  are 
we  I 
Words  may  avail  in  it  —  swords  if  they 
fail  in  it, 
AVhat    matters    the   weapon,   if   only 
we're  free? 

Oh !  we  are  pledged  in  the  face  of  the 
universe. 
Never  to  falter  and  never  to  Jjwerve  ; 
Toil  for  it !  — bleed  for  it !  —  if  there  be 
need  for  it, 
Stretch  every  sinew  and  strain  every 
nerve  I 

Traitors  and  cowards  our  names  shall 
l)e  ever. 
If  for  a  moment  we  turn  from   the 
chase ; 
For  ages  exhibited,  scoffe<l  at,  and  gib- 
beted. 
As  emblems  of  all  that  was  servile 
and  base  I 

Irishmen  !  Lishmen  !  think  what  is  Lib- 
erty, 
Fountain    of  all  that   is  valued  and 
dear. 
Peace    and    security,    knowledge    and 
purity, 
Hope    for    hereafter    and    happiness 
here. 
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Nourish   it,   treasure    it   deep   in  your 

Heart-crushed  and  desolate,  spell-bound, 

inner  heart  — 

irresolute, 

Think  of  it  ever  by  night  and  by  day  ; 

Ireland  but  lives  in  the  by-gone  of 

Pray  for  it !  —  sigh  for  it !  —  work  for 

dreams ! 

it!  —  die  for  it  I  — 

What  is  this  life,  and  dear  freedom 

Irishmen  I  if  we  be  true  to  our  promises. 

away  ? 

Nerving  our  souls  for  more  fortunate 

hours, 

List!  scarce  a  sound  can  be  heard  in 

Life's   choicest    blessings,   love's    fond 

our  thoroughfares ; 

caressings. 

Look !  scarce  a  ship  can  be  seen  on 

Peace,  home,  and  happiness,  all  shall 

our  streams ; 

be  ours  I 

A    DREAM. 


I  DREAMT  a  dream,  a  dazzling  dream,  of  a  green  isle  far  away. 

Where  the  glowing  West  to  the  ocean's  breast  call^th  the  dying  day; 

And  that  island  green  was  as  fair  a  scene  as  ever  man's  eye  did  see. 

With  its  chieftains  bold  and  its  temples  old,  and  its  homes  and  its  altars  free  I 

No  foreign  foe  did  that  green  isle  know,  no  stranger  band  it  bore. 

Save  the  merchant-train  from  sunny  Spain,  and  from  Afric's  golden  shore ! 

And  the  young  man's  heart  would  fondly  start,  and  the  old  man's  eye  would  smile. 

As  their  thoughts  would  roam  o'er  the  ocean-foam  to  that  lone  and  "  holy  isle  I " 

Years  passed  by,  and  the  orient  sky  blazed  with  a  new-born  light. 

And  Bethlehem's  star  shone  bright  afar  o'er  the  lost  world's  darksome  night; 

And  the  diamond  shrines  from  plundered  mines,  and  the  golden  fanes  of  Jove, 

Melted  away  in  the  blaze  of  day  at  the  simple  spell-word  —  Love  ! 

The  light  serene  o'er  that  island  green  played  with  its  saving  beams. 

And  the  fires  of  Baal  waxed  dim  and  pale  like  the  stars  in  the  morning  streams  I 

And  'twas  303'^  to  hear,  in  the  bright  air  clear,  from  out  each  sunny  glade, 

The  tinkling  bell,  from  the  quiet  cell,  or  the  cloister's  tranquil  shade ! 


A  cloud  of  night  o'er  that  dream  so  bright  soon  with  its  dark  wing  came, 

And  the  haj)py  scene  of  that  island  green  was  lost  in  blood  and  shame ; 

For  its  kings  unjust  betrayed  their  trust,  and  its  queens,  though  fair,  were  frail. 

And  a  robber  band,  from  a  stranger  land,  with  their  war-whoops  filled  the  gale ;    ' 

A  fatal  spell  on  that  green  isle  fell,  a  shadow  of  death  and  gloom 

Passed  withering  o'er,  from  shore  to  shore,  like  the  breath  of  the  foul  simoom ; 

And  each  green  hilTs  side  was  crimson  dyed,  and  each  stream  rolled  red  and  wild, 

With  the  mingled  blood  of  the  brave  and  good  — of  mother  and  maid  and  child  I 
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Dark  was  my  dream,  tliough  many  a  gleam  of  liope  through  that  black  night  broke, 
Like  a  star's  bright  form  through  a  whistling  storm,  or  the  moon  through  a  mid- 
night oak  I 
And  many  a  time,  with  its  wings  sublime,  and  its  robes  of  saiBfron  light, 
Would  the  morning  rise  on  the  eastern  skies,  but  to  vanish  again  in  night  I 
For,  in  abject  prayer,  the  people  there  still  raised  their  fettered  hands, 
When  the  sense  of  right  and  the  power  to  smite  are  the  spirit  that  commands ; 
For  those  who  would  sneer  at  the  mourner's  tear,  and  heed  not  the  suppliant's  sigh, 
Would  bow  in  awe  to  that  first  great  law,  a  banded  nation's  ciy !  * 

At  length  arose  o'er  that  isle  of  woes  a  dawn  with  a  steadier  smile, 

And  in  happy  hour  a  voice  of  power  awoke  the  slumbering  isle ! 

And  the  people  all  obeyed  the  call  of  their  chief's  unsceptred  hand, 

Vowing  to  raise,  as  in  ancient  days,  the  name  of  their  own  dear  land ! 

My  dream  grew  bright  as  the  sunbeam's  light,  as  I  watched  that  isle's  career 

Through  the  varied  scene  and  the  joys  serene  of  many  a  future  year ; 

And,  oh !  what  a  thrill  did  my  bosom  fill  as  I  gazed  on  a  pillared  pile. 

Where  a  senate  once  more  in  power  watched  o'er  the  rights  of  that  lone  green  isle ! 


THE    PRICE    OF    FREEDOM. 

Man  of  Ireland,  heir  of  sorrow. 

Wronged,  insulted,  scorned,  oppressed. 
Wilt  thou  never  see  that  morrow 

When  thy  weary  heart  may  rest? 
Lift  thine  eyes,  thou  outraged  creature ; 

Nay,  look  up,  for  man  thou  art, 
Man  in  form,  and  frame,  and  feature. 

Why  not  act  man's  god-like  part  ? 

Think,  reflect,  inquire,  examine. 

Is  it  for  this  God  gave  you  birth  — 
With  the  spectre  look  of  famine. 

Thus  to  creep  along  the  earth? 
Does  this  world  contain  no  treasures 

Fit  for  thee,  as  man,  to  wear  ? 
Does  this  life  abound  in  pleasures. 

And  thou  askest  not  to  share  ? 

Look  I  the  nations  are  awaking, 

Every  chain  that  bound  them  burst ! 


At  the  crystal  fountains  slaking 

With  parched  lips  their  fever  thirst  I 

Ignorance,  the  demon,  fleeing. 

Leaves  unlocked  the  fount  they  sip  : 

Wilt  thou  not,  thou  wretched  being. 
Stoop  and  cool  thy  burning  lip? 

History's  lessons,  if  thou'lt  read  'em. 

All  prochiim  this  truth  to  thee : 
Knowledge  is  the  jrrice  of  freedom^ 

Know  thyself,  and  tliou  art  free  ! 
Know,  O  man  !  thy  proud  vocation. 

Stand  erect,  with  calm,  clear  brow  — 
Happy !  happy  were  our  nation. 

If  thou  hadst  that  knowledge  now ! 

Know  thy  wretched,  sad  condition. 
Know  the  ills  that  keep  thee  so  ; 

Knowledge  is  the  sole  physician. 

Thou  wert  healed  if  thou  didst  know  I 

Those  who  crush,  and  scorn,  and  slight 
thee. 
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Tliose  to  whom  thou  once   would'st 

kneel, 
Were  the  foremost  then  to  right  thee, 
Didst  tliou  but  feel  as  thou  should'st 

feel! 

Not  as  beggars  lowly  bending, 

Not  in  sighs,  and  groans,  and  tears, 
But  a  voice  of  thunder  sending 

Through  thy  tyrant  brother's  ears ! 
Tell  him  he  is  not  thy  master. 

Tell  him  of  man's  common  lot, 
Feel  life  has  but  one  disaster. 

To  be  a  slave,  and  know  it  not  I 

Didst  but  i)rize  what  knowledge  giveth, 

Didst  but  know  how  blest  is  he 
Who  in  Freedom's  presence  liveth. 

Thou  would'st  die,  or  else  be  free  ! 
Round  about  he  looks  in  gladness, 

Joys  in  heaven,  and  earth,  and  sea. 
Scarcely  heaves  a  sigh  of  sadness, 

Save  in  thoughts  of  such  as  thee  1 


THE   VOICE   AND   PEN. 

Oh  !    the   orator's   voice    is   a   mighty 
j)Ower, 
As  it  eclioes  from  shore  to  shore. 
And  the  fearless  pen  has  more  sway  o'er 
men 
Than  the  murderous  cannon's  roar! 
What  burst  the  chain  far  over  the  main, 

And  brighten'd  the  caj)tive's  den? 
'Twas  the  fearless  pen  and  the  voice  of 
power. 
Hurrah  !  for  the  Voice  and  Pen  ! 

Hurrah  ! 
Hurrah!  for  the  Voice  and  Pen  I 

The    tyrant   knaves   who    deny   man's 
rights. 


And  the  cowards    who  blanch  with 
fear. 
Exclaim  with  glee :  "  No  arms  have  ye, 

Nor  cannon,  nor  sword,  nor  spear ! 
Your  hills  are  ours  —  with   our  forts 

and  towers. 
We  are  masters  of  mount  and  glen  I  " 
Tyrants,  beware  I  for  the  arms  we  bear 
Are  the  Voice  and  the  fearless  Pen  ! 

Hurrah ! 
Hurrah  !  for  the  Voice  and  Pen  I 

Though  your  horsemen  stand  with  their 
bridles  in  hand. 
And  your  sentinels  walk  around ! 
Though  your  matches  flare  in  the  mid- 
night air. 
And  your  brazen  trumpetij  sound  ! 
Oh  1    the  orator's  tongue  shall  be  heard 
among 
These  listening  warrior  men ; 
And  they'll  quickly  say :  *^  Why  should 
we  slay 
Our  friends  of  the  Voice  and  Pen  ?  " 

Hurrah ! 
Hurrah  !  for  the  Voice  and  Pen  ? 

When  the  Lord  created  the  earth  and  sea, 

The  stars  and  the  glorious  sun. 
The  Godhead  spoke,  and  the  universe 
woke. 
And  the  mighty. work  was  done  ! 
Let  a  word  be  flung  from  the  orator's 
tongue. 
Or  a  drop  from  the  fearless  pen. 
And  the  chains  accursed  asunder  burst 
That  fettered  the  minds  of  men  ! 

Hurrah ! 
Hurrah !  for  the  Voice  and  Pen  ! 

Oh !    these  are  the  swords  with  which 
we  fight, 
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The  arms  in  which  we  trust, 
Which    no   tyrant   liand   will    dare    to 
brand, 
Which  time  cannot  dim  or  rust! 
When  these  we  bore  we  triumphed  be- 
fore, 
With  these  we'll  triumph  again  ! 
And  the  world  will  say  no  power  can  stay 
The  Voice  and  the  fearless  Pen ! 

Hurrah ! 
Hurrah  !  for  the  Voice  and  Pen ! 


A    MYSTERY. 

They  are  dying !  they  are  dying !  where 

the  golden  corn  is  growing. 
They  are  dying !  they  are  dying !  where 

the  crowded  herds  are  lowing ; 
They  are  gasping  for  existence  where 

the  streams  of  life  are  flowing. 
And  they  perish  of  the  plague  where 

the  breeze  of  health  is  blowing ! 

God  of  Justice  !    God  of  Power ! 

Do  we  dream?    Can  it  be? 
In  this  land,  at  this  hour, 

Witli  the  blossom  on  the  tree, 
In  the  gladsome  month  of  May, 
When  the  young  lambs  play. 
When  Nature  looks  around 

On  her  waking  children  now, 
The  seed  within  the  ground. 

The  bud  upon  the  bough  ? 
Is  it  right,  is  it  fair. 
That  we  perish  of  despair 
In  this  land,  on  this  soil, 

Where  our  destiny  is  set. 
Which  w(»  cultured  with  our  toil. 
And  watered  with  our  sweat? 

We  have  ploughed,  we  have  sown, 
But  the  cro})  was  not  our  own ; 


We  have  reaped,  but  harpy  hands 
Swept  the  harvest  from  our  lands ; 
We  were  perishing  for  food. 
When,  lo  !   in  pitying  mood, 
Our  kindly  rulers  gave 
The  fat  fluid  of  the  slave. 
While  our  corn  filled  tlie  manger 
Of  the  war-horse  of  the  stranger ! 

God  of  Mercy  !  must  this  last  ? 

Is  this  land  preordained 
For  the  present  and  the  past. 

And  the  future,  to  be  chained, 

To  be  ravaged,  to  be  drained. 
To  be  robbed,  to  be  spoiled. 

To  be  hushed,  to  be  whipt. 

Its  soaring  pinions  dipt. 
And  its  everv  effort  foiled? 

Do  our  numbers  multiply 
But  to  perish  and  to  die  ? 

Is  this  all  our  destiny  below. 
That  our  bodies,  as  they  rot. 
May  fertilize  the  spot 

AVI)ere  the  harvests  of  the  stranger 


-9 


grow 


If  this  be,  indeed,  our  fate. 
Far,  far  better  now,  though  late. 
That  we  seek  some  other  land  and  trj 
some  other  zone ; 
The  coldest,  bleakest  shore 
Will  surely  yield  us  more 
Than    the    storehouse   of    the    stranger 
that  we  dare  not  call  our  own. 

Kindly  brothers  of  the  West, 
Who  from  Liberty's  full  breast 
Have  fed  us,  who  are  orphans,  beneatli 
a  step-dame's  frown. 
Behold  our  hai)2)y  state, 
And  weep  your  wretched  fate. 
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That  you  share  not  in  the  splendors  of 
our  empire  and  our  crown  ! 

Kindly  brothers  of  the  East, 
Thou  great  tiara'd  priest, 
Thou  sanctified  Rienzi  of  Rome  and  of 
tlje  earth  — 
Or  thou  wlio  bear'st  control 
Over  golden  Istambol, 
Who  felt  for  our  misfortunes  and  helped 
us  in  our  dearth ;  — 

Turn  here  your  wondering  eyes, 
Call  your  wisest  of  the  wise, 
Your  Muftis  and  your  ministers,  your 
men  of  deepest  lore ; 
Let  the  sagest  of  your  sages 
Ope  our  island's  mystic  pages, 
And  explain   unto  your  Highness   the 
wonders  of  our  shore. 

A  fruitful  teeming  soil, 
AVhere  the  pjitient  peasants  toil 
Beneath    tlie    summer's    sun    and    the 
watery  winter  sky  — 
Where  they  tend  the  golden  grain 
Till  it  bends  upon  the  plain, 
Then  reap  it  for  the  stranger,  and  turn 
aside  to  die. 

Where  they  watch  their  flocks  increase, 
And  store  the  snowy  fleece. 
Till  they  send  it  to  their  masters,  to  be 
woven  o'er  the  waves ; 
AVliere,  having  sent  their  meat 
For  tlie  foreigner  to  eat. 
Their  mission  is  fulfilled,  and  they  creep 
into  their  graves. 

'Tis  for  this  they  are  dying  where  the 
golden  corn  is  growing, 

'Tis  for  this  they  are  d3'ing  where  the 
crowded  herds  are  lowing, 


'Tis  for  this  they  are  dying  where  the 
streams  of  life  are  flowing, 

And  they  perish  of  the  plague  where  the 
breeze  of  health  is  blowing. 


ft 


NOT  KNOWN." 


[On  receiving  thronf^h  the  Post-Office  a  Returned 
Letter  from  an  old  residence,  marked  on  the  enve* 
lope,  "Not  Known."] 

A  BEAUTEOUS  summer-home  had  I 

As  e'er  a  bard  set  eyes  on  — 
A  glorious  sweep  of  sea  and  sky. 

Near  hills  and  far  horizon. 
Like  Naples  was  the  lovely  bay. 

The  lovely  hill  like  Rio  — 
And  there  I  lived  for  many  a  day. 

In  Campo  de  Estfo.  y 

It  seemed  as  if  the  magic  scene 

No  human  skill  had  planted ; 
The  trees  remained  for  ever  green, 

As  if  they  were  enchanted: 
And  so  I  said  to  Sweetest-eyes, 

My  dear,  1  think  that  we  owe 
To  fairy  hands  this  Paradise 

Of  Campo  de  Estfo. 

How  swiftly  flew  the  hours  away!. 

I  read  and  rhymed  and  revelled; 
In  interchange  of  work  and  play, 

I  built,  and  drained,  and  levelled. 
"  The  Pope,"  so  "  happy,''  days  gone  by 

(Unlike  our  ninth  Pope  Pio), 
Was  far  less  happy  then  than  I 

In  Campo  de  Estfo. 

For  children  grew  in  thcat  sweet  place, 
As  in  the  grape  wine  gathers  — 

Their  mother's  eyes  in  each  bright  face, 
In  each  light  heart,  their  father's: 

Their  father,  who  by  some  was  thought 
A  literary  leo^ 
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Ne'er  dreamed  he'd  be  so  soon  forgot 
In  Campo  de  Estio. 

But  so  it  was :  —  Of  hope  bereft, 

A  ye'ar  had  scarce  gone  over, 
Since  he  that  sweetest  phice  had  left, 

And  gone  —  we'll  say  —  to  Dover, 
When  letters  came  where  he  had  flown. 

Returned  him  from  the  "  P.  O.," 
On  which  was  writ,  O  Heavens !  "  Not 
Known 

In  Campo  De  EsTfo ! " 

"Not  known"   where  he  had  lived  so 

long, 
/     A  "  cintra  "  home  created. 
Where  scarce  a  shrub  that  now  is  strong 

But  had  its  place  debated ; 
Where  scarce  a  flower  that  now  is  shown 

But  shows  his  care :  O  Dio  ! 
And  now  to  be  described,  "Not  known 
In  Campo  de  Estfo !  " 

That  pillar  from  the  Causeway  brought — 

This  fern  from  Connemara  — 
That  pine  so  long  and  widely  sought  — 

This  Cedrus  deodara  — 
That  bust  (if  Shakespeare's  doth  sur- 
vive. 

And  busts  had  brains  and  hrio)^ 
Might  keep  his  name  at  least  alive 

In  Campo  de  Estfo. 

When  Homer  went  from  place  to  place, 

The  glorious  siege  reciting 
(Of  course  I  presuppose  tlie  case 

Of  reading  and  of  writing), 
I've  little  doubt  the  Bard  divine 

His  letters  got  from  Scio, 
Inscribed  "  Not  known,"  ah,  me  I    like 
mine 

From  Campo  de  Estfo. 


.    The  poet,  howsoever  inspired. 

Must  brave  neglect  and  danger; 
When  Philip  Massinger  expired. 

The  death-list  said  "  a  stranger  "  ! 
A  stranger !  yes,  on  earth,  but  let 

The  poet  sing  laus  Deo!  — 
Heaven's  glorious  summer  waits  him  yet, 

God's  "  Campo  de  Estfo." 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  FATHER  PROUT. 

In  deep  dejection,  but  with  affection, 

I  often  think  of  those  pleasant  times. 
In  the  days  of  Eraser,  ere  I  touched  a 
razor. 
How  I  read  and  revell'd  in  thy  racy 
rhymes ; 
When  in  wine  and  wassail,  we  to  thee 
were  vassal. 
Of  Watergrass-hill,  O  renowned  P.  P.! 
May  the  bells  of  Shandon 
Toll  blithe  and  bland  on 
The  pleasant  waters  of  thy  memory ! 

Full  many  a  ditty,  both  wise  and  witty 
In  this  social  city  have  I  heard  since 
then, 
(With   the   glass   before   me,  how  the 
dream  comes  o'er  me. 
Of   those    Attic   suppers,   and   those 
vanished  men.) 
But  no  song  hath  woken,  whether  sung 
or  spoken. 
Or  hath  left  a  token  of  such  joy  in  me. 
As  "  The  Bells  of  Shandon 
That  sound  so  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters  of  the  river  Lee.** 

The    songs   melodious,  which  —  a  new 
Harmodius  — 
"Young  Ireland"  wreathed  round  its 
rebel  sword, 
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With  their  deep  vibrations  and  aspira- 
tions, 
Fling  a  glorious  madness  o'er  the  fes- 
tive board ! 
But  to  nie  seems  sweeter,  with  a  tone 
completer, 
The  melodious  metre  that  we  owe  to 
thee  — 
Of  the  bells  of  Shandon 
That  sound  so  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters  of  the  river  Lee. 

There's    a   grave    that    rises   o'er    thy 
sward,  Devizes, 
Where  Moore  lies  sleeping  from  his 
land  afar. 
And  a   white  stone   flashes  over  Gold- 
smith's ashes 
In  tlie  quiet  cloisters  by  Temple  Bar; 
So  where'er  thou  sleepest,  with  a  love 
that's  deepest, 
Shall  thy  land  remember  thy  sweet 
song  and  thee, 
While  the  bells  of  Shandon 
Shall  sound  so  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters  of  the  river  Lee. 

SUNNY    DAYS   IN    WINTER. 

Summer  is  a  glorious  season, 
Warm,  and  bright,  and  pleasant ; 

But  the  Past  is  not  a  reason 
To  despise  the  Present. 

So  while  health  can  climb  the  mountain. 
And  the  log  lights  up  the  hall. 

There  are  sunny  days  in  Winter,  after 
all! 

Spring,  no  doubt,  hath  faded  from  us, 

Maiden-like  in  charms ; 
Summer,  too,  with  all  her  promise, 

Perished  in  our  arms. 


But  the  memory  of  the  vanished. 

Whom  our  hearts  recall, 
Maketh  sunny  days  in  Winter,  after  all! 

True,    there's     scarce    a    flower     that 
bloometh, 
All  the  best  are  dead; 
But  the  wall-flower  still  perfumeth 

Yonder  garden-bed. 
And  the  arbutus  pearl-blossom'd 

Hangs  its  coral  ball  — 
There  are  sunny  days  in  Winter,  after 
all! 

Summer  trees  are  pretty  —  very, 

And  I  love  them  well ; 
But  this  holly's  glistening  berry 

None  of  those  excel. 
While  the  fir  can  warm  the  landscape, 

And  the  ivy  clothes  the  wall, 
There  are  sunny  days  in  Winter,  after 
all  I 

Sunny  hours  in  every  season 

Wait  the  innocent  — 
Those  who  taste  with  love  and  reason 

What  their  God  hath  sent. 
Those  who  neither  soar  too  highly, 

Nor  too  lowly  fall. 
Feel  the  sunny  days  of  Winter,  after 
all! 

Then,  although  our  darling  treasures 

Vanish  from  the  heart; 
Then,   although   our   once -loved   plea- 
sures 
One  by  one  depart; 
Though   the   tomb    looms   in   the   dis- 
tance, 
And  the  mourning  pall. 
There  is  sunshine,  and  no  Winter,  after 
all! 
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A   SHAMROCK    FROM   THE   IRISH 

SHORE. 

[On  receiving  a  Khanirock  in  a  letter  from  Ireland.] 

O  rosTALAN !  si)ee(l  thy  tardy  gait  — 

Go  quicker  roiiiid  from  door  to  door ; 
For  thee  I  watch,  for  thee  I  wait, 

Like  many  a  weary  wanderer  more. 
Thou  bringest  news  of  bale  and  bliss  — 

Some  life  begun,  some  life  well  o'er. 
He  stops — he  rings !  —  O  heaven !  what's 
this  ?  — 

A  shamrock  from  the  Irish  shore ! 

Dear  emblem  of  my  native  land, 

By  fresh  fond  words  kept  fresh  and 
green ; 
The  pressure  of  an  unfelt  hand  — 

The  kisses  of  a  lip  unseen ; 
A  throb  from  my  dead  mother's  heart  — 

My  father's  smile  revived  once  more  — 
Oh,  youth  !  oh,  love  !  oli,  hoj)e  thou  art, 

Sweet  shamrock  from  the  Irish  shore ! 

Enchanter,  with  thy  wand  of  power. 

Thou  mak'st  tlie  past  be  present  still : 
The    emerald    lawn  —  the    lime-leaved 
bower  — 

The  circling  shore  —  the  sunlit  hill ; 
The  grass,  in  winter's  wintriest  hours. 

By  dewy  daisies  dimpled  o'er. 
Half  hiding,  'neath  their  trembling  flow- 
ers. 

The  shamrock  of  the  Irish  shore  ! 

And  thus,  where'er  my  footsteps  striiyed. 

By  queenly  Florence,  kingly  Rome  — 
By  Padua's  long  and  lone  arcade  — 

By  Ischia's  fires  and  Adria's  foam  — 
By  Spezzia's  fatal  waves  that  kissed 

My  poet  sailing  calmly  o'er ; 
By  all,  by  each,  I  mourned  and  missed 

The  shamrock  of  the  Irish  shore ! 


I  saw  the  palm-tree  stand  aloof. 

Irresolute  'twixt  the  sand  and  sea: 
I  ssiw  upon  the  trellised  roof 

Outspread  the  wine  tliat  was  to  be ; 
A  giant-flowered  and  glorious  tree 

I  saw  the  tall  magnolia  soar ; 
But   there,   even   there,    I    longed    for 
thee. 

Poor  shamrock  of  tlie  Irish  shore  I 

Now  on  the  ramparts  of  Boulogne, 

As  lately  by  the  lonely  Ranee, 
At  evening  as  I  watch  tlie  sun, 

I  look  !  I  dream  I  Can  this  be  France  ? 
Not  Albion's  cliffs,  how  near  tliey  be. 

He  seems  to  loveto  linger  o'er; 
But  gilds,  by  a  remoter  sea. 

The  shamrock  of  tlie  Irish  shore ! 

I'm  with  him  in  that  wholesome  clime  — 
That    fruitful    soil,    that    verdurous 
sod  — 
Where  hearts  unstained  by  vulgar  crime 

Have  still  a  simple  faith  in  God : 
Hearts  that  in  i)leasure  and  in  pain. 
The  more  they're  trod  rebound  the 
more, 
Like  thee,  when  wet  with  heaven's  own 
rain, 
O  shamrock  of  the  Irish  shore  ! 

Memorial  of  my  native  land. 

True  emblem  of  my  land  and  race  — 
Thy  small  and  tender  leaves  expand 

But  only  in  thy  native  i)lace. 
Thou  needest  for  thyself  and  seed 

Soft  dews  around,  kind  sunshine  o'er ; 
Transplanted  thou'rt  the  merest  weed, 

O  shamrock  of  the  Irish  shore  ! 

Here  on  the  tawny  fields  of  France, 
Or  in  the  rank,  red  English  clay. 
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Thou   showest   a    stronger    form    per- 
chance ; 

A  bolder  front  thou  mayest  display, 
More  able  to  resist  the  scythe 

That  cut  so  keen,  so  sharp  before ; 
But  tlien  thou  art  no  more  the  blithe 

Bright  shamrock  of  the  Irish  shore  ! 

Ah,  nie !    to    think  —  thy   scorns,    thy 
slights. 
Thy   trampled    tears,   thy    nameless 
grave 
On      Fredericksburg's     ensanguined 
heights. 
Or  by  Potomac's  purpled  wave ! 
Ah,  me  !  to  think  that  power  malign 
Thus  turns  thy  sweet  green  sap  to 
gore. 
And  what  calm  rapture  might  be  thine, 
Sweet  shamrock  of  the  Irish  shore ! 

Struggling,  and  yet  for  strife  unmeet. 
True  type  of  trustful  love  thou  art ; 

Thou  liest  the  whole  year  at  my  feet, 
To  live  but  one  day  at  my  heart. 

One  day  of  festal  pride  to  lie 

Upon  the  loved  one's  heart  —  what 
more  ? 

Upon  the  loved  one's  heart  to  die, 

0  shamrock  of  the  Irish  shore ! 

And  shall  I  not  return  thy  love? 

And  shalt  thou  not,  as  thou  should'st, 
be 
Placed  on  thy  son's  proud  heart  above 

The  red  rose  or  the  fleur-de-lis  ? 
Yes,    from    these    heights    the    waters 
beat, 

1  vow  to  press  tliy  cheek  once  more. 
And  lie  forever  at  thy  feet, 

O  shamrock  of  the  Irish  shore ! 

Boulo(jne-sur-Mer,  March  17,  1865. 


THE   IRISH   EMIGRANT'S   MOTHER. 

"  Oh  !    come,   my  mother,  come   away, 

across  the  sea-green  water ; 
Oh !  come  with  me,  and  come  with  him, 

the  husband  of  thy  daughter ; 
Oh !  come  with  us,  and  come  with  them, 

the  sister  and  the  brother. 
Who,  prattling  ^climb  thy  ag^d  knees, 

and  call  thy  daughter — mother. 

"  Oh !  come,  and  leave  this  land  of 
death  —  this  isle  of  desolation  — 

This  speck  upon  the  sunbright  face  of 
God's  sublime  creation ; 

Since  now  o'er  all  our  fatal  stars  the 
most  malign  hath  risen. 

When  Labor  seeks  the  poorhouse,  and 
Innocence  the  prison. 

"  'Tis  true,  o'er  all  the  sun-brown  fields 
the  husky  wheat  is  bending ; 

'Tis  true,  God's  blessed  hand  at  last  a 
better  time  is  sending  ; 

'Tis  true,  the  island's  aged  face  looks 
happier  and  younger. 

But  in  the  best  of  davs  we've  known 

ft.' 

the  sickness  and  the  hunger. 

"AVhen  health  breathed  out  in  every 

breeze,  too  oft   we've   known    the 

fever  — 
Too  oft,  my  mother,  have   we  felt  the 

hand  of  the  bereaver ; 
Too   well  remember  many  a   time  the 

mournful  task  that  brought  him, 
When  freshness  fanned  the  summer  air, 

and  cooled  the  glow  of  autumn. 

"  But  then  the  trial,  though  severe,  still 

testified  our  patience, 
AVe  bowed  with  mingled  hope  and  fear 

to  God's  wise  dispensations; 
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We  felt  the  gloomiest  time  was  both  a 

promise  and  a  warning, 
Just   as  the  darkest  hour  of  night   is 

herald  of  the  morning. 

*'  But  now  through  all  the  black  expanse 
no  hopeful  morning  breaketh  — 

No  bird  of  promise  in  our  hearts  the 
gladsome  song  awaketh ; 

No  far-off  gleams  of  good  light  up  the 
hills  of  expectation  — 

Nought  but  the  gloom  that  might  pre- 
cede tlie  world's  annihilation. 

"So,  mother,  turn  thy  aged  feet,  and 

let  our  children  lead  'em 
Down  to  the  ship  that  wafts  us  soon  to 

plenty  and  to  freedom ; 
Forgetting  naught  of  all  the  past,  yet 

all  the  past  forgiving; 
Come,  let  us  leave  the  dying  land,  and 

fly  unto  the  living. 

"  They  tell  us,  they  who  read  and  think 

of  Ireland's  ancient  storv, 
How  once  its  emerald  flag  flung  out  a 

sunburst's  fleeting  glory. 
Oh !  if  that  sun  will  pierce  no  more  the 

dark  clouds  that  efface  it, 
Fly   where    the   rising  stars  of  heaven 

commingle  to  replace  it. 

"So    come,    my   mother,    come    away, 

across  the  sea-green  water ; 
Oh !  come  with  us,  and  come  with  him, 

the  husband  of  thy  daughter ; 
Oh  I  come  with  us,  and  come  with  them, 

the  sister  and  the  brother. 
Who,  prattling,  climb  thy  aged  knees, 

and  call  thy  daughter  —  nu)ther.'' 

"Ah!  go,  my  children,  go  away,  obey 
this  inspiration ; 


Go,  with  the  mantling  hopes  of  health 
and  youthful  expectation ; 

(fo,  clear  the  forests,  climb  the  hills, 
and  plough  the  expectant  prairies ; 

Go,  in  the  sacred  name  of  God,  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary's. 

"  But  though  I  feel  how  sharp  the  pang 

from  thee  and  thine  to  sever. 
To  look  upon  these  darling  ones  the  last 

time  and  forever ; 
Yet  in  this  sad  and  dark  old  land,  by 

desolation  haunted. 
My  heart  has  struck  its  roots  too  deep 

ever  to  be  transplanted. 

"A  thousand  fibres  still  have  life,  al- 
though the  trunk  is  d3'ing. 

They  twine  around  the  yet  green  grave 
where  thy  father's  bones  are  lying; 

Ah !  from  that  sad  and  sweet  embrace 
no  soil  on  earth  can  loose  'em. 

Though  golden  harvests  gleam  on  its 
breast,  and  golden  sands  in  its 
bosom. 

"  Others  are  twined  around  the  stone, 

where  ivy-blossoms  smother 
The   crumbling   lines    that   trace   your 

names,  my  father  and  my  mother ; 
God's  blessing  be  upon   their  souls  — 

God  grant,  my  old  heart  prayeth, 
Their   names  be  written  in  the  Book 

whose  writing  ne'er  decaveth. 

"  Alas !  my  prayers  would  never  warm 

within  those  great  cold  buildings, 
Those   grand  cathedral   churches  with 

their  nuirbles  and  their  gildings; 
Far  fitter  than  the  proudest  dome  that 

would  hang  in  splendor  o'er  me. 
Is  the  simple  chapel's  white-washed  wall, 

where  my  peoj^le  knelt  before  me. 
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"No  doubt  it  is  a  glorious  land  to  which 

you  now  are  going, 
Like   that  which  God  bestowed  of  old, 

with  milk  and  honey  flowing ; 
But  where  are  the  blessed  saints  of  God, 

whose  lives  of  his  law  remind  me, 
Like  Patrick,  Brigid,  and  Columkille,  in 

the  land  I'd  leave  behind  me  ? 

**  So  leave  me  here,  my  children,  with 
my  old  ways  and  old  notions ; 

Leave  me  here  in  peace,  with  my  mem- 
ories and  devotions ; 

Leave  me  in  siglit  of  your  father's  grave, 
and  as  tlie  heavens  allied  us, 

Let  not,  since  we  were  joined  in  life, 
even  the  grave  divide  us. 

"  There's  not  a  week  but  I  can  hear  how 
you  prosper  better  and  better. 

For  the  mighty  fire-ships  o'er  the  sea 
will  bring  the  expected  letter ; 


And  if  I  need  aught  fur  my  simple 
wants,  my  food  or  my  winter  firing, 

You  will  gladly  spare  from  your  grow- 
ing store  a  little  for  my  requiring. 

"Remember   with   a   pitying   love  the 

hapless  land  that  bore  you ;       ^ 
At  every  festal  season  be  its  gentle  mm 

before  you ;  jBjlSJ^ 

When  the  Christmas  candle  iOSRed, 

and  the  holly  and  ivy  glidHk 
Let  your  eye  look  back  for  a  iSnished 

face — for  a  voice  that  is  silent,  listen ! 

"So  go,  my  children,  go  away  —  obey 

this  inspiration ; 
Go,  with  the  mantling  hopes  of  health 

and  youthful  expectation ; 
Go,  clear  the  forests,  climb  the  hills, 

and  plough  the  expectant  prairies; 
Go,  in  the  sacred  name  of  God,  and  the 

Blessed  Virgin  Mary's." 


MRS.   ELLEN    FORRESTER. 


[Mrs.  EHeu  Forrester  was  bom  in  the  County 
Monaghaii,  but  luis  resided  iu  Manchester,  Eiiglaud, 
for  several  years.  In  conjunction  with  her  son, 
Arthur  M.  Forrester,  she  has  published  "  ^ongs  of 
the  Rising  Nation,"  from  which  we  make  the  foUow- 
ing  selections.] 

POEMS    nV    MKS.     FORIIESTER. 


AN    IRISHWOMAN'S    RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  THE  "OLD  LAND." 

I  REMEMBER  a  beautiful  land  far  away. 
An  Isle  by  the  blue  sea  caressed ; 

And  tlie  fields  are  so  green,  and  the 
niountiiins  so  grey. 
In  that  Isle  far  away  in  the  West. 


There  rocks,  grim  and  hoary,  and  rug- 
ged old  hills, 
Still      echo      the      peasant's      sweet 
song ; 
And  broad  shining  rivei's,  and  inurniur- 
ing  rills, 
Go  flashing  and  dancing  along. 

And  many  a  weird  grotto,  and  many  a 

lone  dell. 

Peep  out  from  her  emerald  breast ; 

Ah,  well  may  the  fairies  continue    to 

dwell 

In  that  beautiful  Isle  in  the  West ! 
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Olu  land  ever  lovely !  tlio'  many  long 
years 
My  feet  have  a  stranger  soil  prest, 
Thy  memory  comes  with  a  gush  of  fond 
tears  — 
Sweet  home  of  my  youth  in  the  West! 

Aj)4..often  I  dream  I'm    a   bare-footed 

AnSjil^at  the  old  cabin  door, 
With  ir'head  full   of  fancies,  romantic 
and  wild. 
And  a  heart  with  love  brimming  o*er. 

In  the  glens,  thro'  the   green   tangled 
bushes  I  roam ; 

And,  oh,  1  supremely  am  blest. 
As  even  in  spirit  again  I'm  at  home, 

At  home  in  the  beautiful  West. 

Still,  as  life's  troubled  dav  to  its  close 
draweth  nigh. 
Like    some    poor    little   bird    to   its 
rest. 
This  heart,  worn  and  weary,  right  gladly 
would  fly. 
To  its  own  darling  Isle  in  the  West. 

Oh,  Erin  !  the  heart  that   has  felt  the 

deep  spell 

Of  thy  beautj'  and  witching  romance. 

Can  never  content  in  the  ''stranger's" 

land  dwell. 

Tossed  al)out  bv  the  billows  of  chance  I 

Forever   the    souls    of  thy   wanderers 

crave 

Tc»  return  to  the  land  thev  love  best. 

That  their  wings  may  be  folded  at  last 

in  tlie  grave 

In  their  own  blessed  Isle  in  tlie  AVest. 


MY  MOTHER'S    SPINNING-WHEEL. 

'TwAS  in  a  corner  dim  it  stood, 
My  mother's  spinning-wheel ; 

And  oft  would  I  in  ])ensive  mood 
To  that  dark  corner  steal, 

There  to  indulge  the  wild  day-dreams 
I  never  dared  reveal. 

I  was  a  timid  child  and  shy. 
And  proud  as  child  might  be. 

And  but  for  that  fond  mother's  eye 
That  watched  me  tenderly. 

Hard  many  a  time  it  might  have  fared, 
With  foolish  little  me. 

AVhen  hasty  words,  like  cruel  steel. 
My  young  heart  wounded  deep, 

Behind  my  mother's  sjunning-wlieel 
My  faltering  steps  would  creep ; 

And  there  I'd  bow  mv  humbled  head, 
And  hide  my  face  and  weej). 

Then  she  her  gentle  hand  would  lay 

Upon  my  throbbing  brow, 
And  smooth  the  tangled  hair  away, — 

Oh,  I  remember  how. 
At  her  soft  toucli,  my  soul  grew  calm  ! — 

Where  is  that  dear  hand  now? 

I  loved,  wOien  winter  nights  had  come. 

Snug  seated  by  the  hearth. 
To  listen  to  the  clieerful  hum 

Tlie  merrv  wheel  sent  forth, 
While  loudly  round  the  old  house  howled 

The  wild  wind  from  the  north. 

And  with  its  low  familiar  sound 
My  mother's  wheel  still  flew. 

And,  as  it  aye  went  wliirling  round, 
Her  thread  slie  finely  drew. 

And  sang  the  dear  old  mournful  songs. 
That  thrilled  my  spirit  thro'. 
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Oh,  cold  is  now  that  once  bright  hearth, 
The  wheel  goes  round  no  more, 

The  walls  are  levelled  to  the  earth. 
And  rankly  from  the  floor 

The  nettle  springs,  where  dancing  feet 
Beat  merry  time  of  yore  I 

And  they  are  scattered  far  and  wide, 

And  she  is  gone  to  rest  — 
'Tis  well,  whatever  may  betide, 

Her  lot  is  far  the  best, 
Our  sorrows  cannot  pierce  the  sod, 

So  green  above  her  breast. 

And  the  old  wheel,  my  mother's  wheel, 

I  brought  it  far  away 
Across  the  seas,  and  there  I  kneel, 

Each  morning  when  I  pray. 
And  there  my  children  often  come, 

Their  evening  prayers  to  say. 


THE  IRISH  MOTHER  AT  HER  CHILD'S 

GRAVE. 

"My  very  heart-strings,  sure,  will  burst 
asunder. 

Oil,  woe  is  me  ! 
Damp  is  tlie  sod  that  thou  art  sleeping 
under, 

Asthore  Machree ! 

"Narrow  and  dark  the  bed  where  thou 
art  lying, 

All  cold  and  lone  ; 
And  the  wild  winds  above  thee  shriek- 
ing, sighing  — 
Ochone,  ochone  1 

"  The  frost  is  nipping  thee,  my  tender 
blossom, 

In  that  cold  place ; 


Mavourneen,  come,  and   nestle   in  my 
bosom 

Thy  poor,  chill  face  ! 

"  Thine  empty  cradle  stands  beside  the 
fire. 

In  the  old  cot; 
They  would  have  moved  it,  but  at  my 
desire 

They  touched  it  not. 

"  Then  come,  I'll  clasp  my  arms  so  close 
about  thee. 

And  bear  thee  home ; 
Thy  father  says  he  cannot  live  tvithout  tfiee^ 

Alanna,  come ! 

"  I  speak  to  thee,  asthore ;  Oh,  don't  you 
hear  me? 

My  heart  will  break ; 
Why  art  thou  mute,  my  babe,  and  I  so 
near  thee  f 

Speak,  darling,  speak  I 

"  My  gentle  love-bird,  thou  art  fled  for 
ever. 

Thy  song  is  o'er ; 
Thy  voice  is  hushed,  and  I  shall  hear 
thee  never. 

Oh,  never  more ! 

"The  sunshine  of   my  life  has  all  de- 
parted. 

The  day  is  gone ; 
The  night  has  come,  and  I  am  broken- 
hearted — 

Ochone,  ochone  I " 


AN  IRISH  BEAUTY. 
[AiK —  '•  She's  my  owu  bonny  Mary."] 

Dakk  eyes,  softly  beaming, 
And  pearly  teeth  gleaming. 
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And  black  rippling  tresses,  loose,  flow- 
ing and  free ; 
A  face  sweet  and  simple. 
And  many  an  arch  dimple  — 
That's    Nora,    my    Nora,    sweet    Nora 
Magee. 

A  small  foot,  a  neat  foot, 
A  dainty  and  fleet  foot. 
No  foot  in   the    dance    half  so  nimble 
vou'd  see ; 
As  gay  as  a  fairy, 
And  graceful  and  airy  — 
That's    Nora,    my    Nora,    sweet    Nora 
Magee  ! 

Now  teasing,  now  vexing. 
And  always  perplexing 
The  lieart  that  adores  her  to  such  a  de- 
gree; 
Now  frowning,  now  smiling. 
Bewitching,  beguiling  — 
That's    Nora,    my   Nora,    sweet    Nora 
Magee ! 

Dark  eyes,  softly  beaming. 
And  pearl}'  teseth  gleaming, 
Cai)ricious,  and    wilful,   and   charming 
is  she ; 
In  kind  mood  or  cruel, 
She*s  always  my  jewel, 
My    own    darling    Nora,    sweet    Nora 
Magee ! 


THE  OUTLAW. 
[Air—  "  The  Exile  of  Erin."] 

The   sun's   setting   beams   in    the   sea 
were  reflected, 
As  gracefully  glided  our  ship  o'er  the 
wave; 


On  the  deck  sat  a  youth,  silent,  pale, 

and  dejected  — 
Oh  I    why  was    that   young   face   so 

thoughtful  aiul  grave  ? 
As  he  sat  all  alone  there,  his  mournful 

watch  keeping. 
The   breeze    from  his  broad  brow  the 

dark  curls  was  sweeping ; 
And  ever,  in  tones  would  have  set  pity 

weeping. 
He   murmured,   ''My  own  land,  I'll 

see  thee  no  morel 

"Farewell,   ye   green   fields,  where   in 
childhood  I  wandered; 
Ye  hills,  that  my  young  feet  in  glad- 
ness did  press ! 

Farewell,  ye  lone  haunts,  where  in  boy- 
hood I  pondered 
O'er   wrongs    that   my   heart   would 
have  bled  to  redress ! 

Oh !     Land   of    my   fathers !    my   soul 
grieved  to  see  thee 

The  footstool  of  tyrants  —  I  struggled 
to  free  thee ! 

Proscribed  now,  an  exile,  despairing,  I 
flee  thee  I 
And,  oh,  beloved  land !    I  shall  see 
thee  no  more  !  " 

Now,  darker  and  deeper  eve's  shadows 
fell  round  him, 
And  distant  and  dim  grew  the  shore 
on  his  view ; 
But  still  to  the  deck  there  was  some- 
thing that  bound  him, 
And  ever  he  murmured  that  low,  sad 
adieu. 

!    The  solemn  night  fell  like  a  pall  on  the 
ocean. 
As  still  to  the  Isle  of  his  young  heart's 
devotion 
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He  gazed  — and  liis  trembling  lips,  pale 
with  emotion, 
Still  murmured,  "My  own  land,  I'll 
see  thee  no  more  !  " 


GOD   HELP   THE   POOR. 

The  summer  days  are  past  and  gone, 
And  dreary  winter  cometh  on. 

Stealthy  jind  sure. 
God  help  the  poor,  infirm,  and  old  — 
So  ill  prepared  to  meet  the  cold  I 

God  help  the  poor ! 

The  sky  is  dull  and  overcast, 

And  hoarsely  moans  the  sullen  blast 

O'er  hill  and  moor ; 
The  drifting  sleet,  and  diizzling  rain. 
Beat  drearily  on  the  window-pane  — 

God  help  the  poor ! 

God  help  the  wefiry,  shrinking  feet. 
That  trudge  along  the  miry  street. 

From  door  to  door ; 
The  hesitating  forms  that  stand, 
And  knock  with  nerA'ous,  timid  hand  — 

God  help  tlie  2>oor ! 

God  help  the  ])0()r,  compelled  to  hear 
The  rude  re})ulse,  the  heartless  sneer ; 

Tliey  must  endure 
The  taunting  speech,  and  scornful  eye, 
That  seem  to  mock  their  misery; 

God  help  the  poor ! 

(lod  hel^)  each  wretched,  shivering  form. 
That  nightly  from  the  i)elting  storm. 

In  nook  obscure, 
Is  fain  to  lav  the  achinjj  head,. 
The  cold  damp  earth  their  (»nly  bed; 

God  help  the  poor! 


I    God  pity  them ;  for  here  below 
;    Hard  is  their  portion  —  want  and  woe ; 
And  sorrows  more 
Than  tongue  could  tell,  or  pen  could 

write. 
Torment  them  still,  by  day  and  night. 
And  dog  their  steps  with  cruel  spite ; 
God  help  the  poor  1 


THE  IRISH    WIDOW'S   MESSAGE   TO 
HER   SON   IN   AMERICA. 

"Remember,  Dennis,  all  I   bade   you 

say. 
Tell   him  we're   well,  and   happy  — 

thank  the  Lord, 
But  of  our  troubles  since  he  went  away. 
You'll  mind,  avick,  and  never  say  a 

word  — 
Of  cares  and  troubles,  sure  we've  all 

our  share. 
The  finest  summer  isn't  always  fair. 

"Tell  him  the  spotted  heifer  calved  in 

Alav, 
She  died,  poor  thing,  but  that   you 

needn't  mind  — 
Nor  how  the  constant  rain  destroved  the 

l^ayi 
But  tell  him,  God  to  us  was  always 

kind ; 

And  when  the  fever  spread  the  country 

o'er, 

I    His  mercy  kept  the  sickness  from  our 

door. 

**  Be  sure  you  tell  liim  how  the  neigh- 
bors came, 
And  cut  the  corn,  and  stored  it  in  the 
barn, 

'Twould  be  as  well  to  mention  them  by 
name. 
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Pat  Murphy,  Ned  M'Cabe,  and  James 

M'Cani, 
And  big  Tim  Daly,  from  behind  the  hill. 
But  say,  agra !    oh  say,   I  missed  him 

still. 

"  They  came,  with  ready  hands  our  toil 

to  share, 
^Twas  then  I  miased  him  moat  —  my 

own  right  hand  ! 
I  felt,  altho'  kind  hearts  were  round  me 

there, 
The  kindest  heart  beat  in  a  foreign 

land. 
Strong  arm  !  brave  heart !  oh,  severed 

far  from  me. 
By  many  a  weary  league  of  shore  and 

sea. 

**  You'll  tell  him,  she  was  with  us  (he'll 
know  who), 
Mavourneen  !  hasn't  she  the  winsome 
eyes ! 

The  darkest,  deepest,  brightest,  bonniest 
blue. 
That  ever  shone,  exce})t  in  summer 
skies ; 

And  such  black  hair  I  —  It  is  the  black- 
est hair 

That  ever  rippled  o'er  a  neck  so  fair. 

"Tell  him  old  Pincher  fretted  many  a 

day, 
Ah,  poor  old  fellow,  lie   had   like  to 

die  — 
Crouched    bv    the    roadside,    how    he 

watched  the  way. 
And   sniffed    the    travellers    as    they 

passed  him  by. 
Hail,  rain,  or  sunshine,  sure,  'twas  all 

the  same, 
He  liati'Nf'd  for  the  foot  that  never  came. 


"  Tell  him  the  house  is  lonesome-like, 
and  cold. 

The  fire  itself  seems  robbed  of  half  its 
light  — 

But  maybe   'tis  my  eyes  are   growing 
old. 
And  things  grow  dim  before  my  fail- 
ing sight ; 

For  all  that,  tell  him  'twas  myself  that 
spun 

The    shirts    you   bring  —  and   stitched 
them  every  one ! 

"Give    him    my   blessing!  —  morning, 

noon,  and  night; 
Tell  him  my  2)rayers  are  offered   for 

his  good, 
That  he   may  keep  his  Maker  still   in 

sight. 
And  firmly  stand  as  his  brave  fathers 

stood, 
True  to  his  name,  his  country,  and  his 

God, 
Faithful    at   home,    and   steadfast    still 

abroad.'' 

Tho  gifted  Irish  poitess,  Fix'Ola,  having  written  un  an- 
ewer  to  these  vcrecH,  I  have  obtained  her  kind  permijwioa  to 
publiah  it  with  my  own.  To  those  who  may  admire  the 
•'  Widow's  Mestmtfe,"  the  ••Answer  "  will  be  doubly  wel- 
come— for  its  own  beautleo,  and  because  it  ««  an  answer  to 
that  which  they  admired  before.  — ^R8.  FoBRESTEB. 


THE    ANSWER    BACK. 

"  Mother,  I  got  your  message  —  thauk 
the  Lord 
For  the  glad  tidings  fi*om  the   exile^s 
land  — 
Oh,  who  can  tell  how  every  loving  Avord 
Sank  in  niv  heart !     Oh,  who  can  uu- 
derstand 
Mv  grateful  jov,  that  sori-ow  passed  3*011 

Leaving  no  cloud  upon  your  summer  sky  I 
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"  And  so,  the  spotted  heifer  calved  last 

May  — 
Be  sure  you  keep  a  snow-white  calf 

for  me; 
And,  tell  me,  did  you  save  the  crops  of 

tay, 
That  waved  so  richly  on  the  upland 

lea? 
Thank  God  for  this,  when  sickness  filled 

the  land, 
He  kept  you  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand  I 

"  And  Dennis  told  me  how  the  neigh- 
bors came. 
And  cut  the  corn,  and  stored  it  in  the 
barn ; 

Oh,  how  my  heart  throbs  at  each  well- 
known  name, 
Pat  Murphy,  Ned  M'Cabe,  and  James 
M'Carn, 

And  big  Tim  Daly ;  mother,  don't  for- 
get. 

To  tell  tliem  all,  God  will  reward  them 
yet ! 

''  They  came,  he  said,  the  widow's  toil 

to  share, 
'Twas    then    you  missed   your   own, 

atttJiore  machree^ 
You  felt  although  kind  hearts  were  round 

you  there, 
You'd  give  them  all  for  just  one  sight 

of  me ; 
The    ocean   rolls   between    us,  mother 

dear, 
We  may  not  meet  for  many  a  weary 

year ! 

"And  she  was  with  you — -my  own  col- 
leen bawn, 
My  Una,  with  the  dsirk  and  rippling 
hair! 


In  dreams  she  comes  to  me,  as  breaks 

the  dawn, 
I  see  the  soft  blue  eyes,  the  brow  so 

fair! 
Oh  God  I  that  awful  parting  —  but   I 

know, 
She  will  be  true  to  me,  through  weal 

and  woe ! 

"  Old  Pincher  pined  and  fretted  many  ii 
day  — 
Poor  honest  dog,  'twas  well  he  did 
not  die ; 
And  Dennis  said,  he  watched  the  lone- 
some way. 
Gazing  with  wistful  eyes  at  passers- 

(It  wrings  my  heart,  these   tears   you 

must  not  blame,) 
And  listened  for  the   foot   that   never 

came. 

"Is  the  dear  cabin  lonesome-like   and 

cold? 
Does  the  fire  seem  as  robbed  of  half 

its  light? 
It  is  not  that  your  eyes  are  growing  old,. 
But  one  you  love  has  faded  from  your 

sight. 
Your   eyes   grown    old?    why,    Dennis 

said,  you  spun 
The  shirts  he  brought,  and  stitched  them 

every  one ! 

"Pray  for  me,  mother,  darling,   morn 
and  night  — 
Your  blessing  shields  me  like  an  an- 
gel's wing. 
Pray  that  your  son  may  keep  his  God 
in  sight  — 
A  mother's  love,  what  solace   can  it 
bring ! 
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I  will  be  true  to  Ireland,  and  iny  God, 
Faithful   at   home,   and  steadfast   still 
abroad/' 

FiNOLA. 
TO  MY  COUSIN  IN   AUSTRALIA. 

Don't   you    mind,    Cousin    Mary,   our 
"  Grannie's  "  old  cot 
At  the  foot  of  the  bonny  green  hill  ?  — 
'Tis  many  long  years  since  we  left  the 
dear  spot. 
But  I  know  you  remember  it  still. 

Don't  you  mind  how,  whenever  we  lifted 

the  latch. 

Pleasant  voices  would  answer  our  call ; 

While   the    sparrows    chirped    merrily 

under  the  thatch, 

In  their  snug  little  nests  in  the  wall? 

And  old  Pincher  came  forth,  with  a  bark 
and  a  bound  — 
His  welcome  was  loudest  for  you  : 
Ah,  Mary !  I  hope  in  that  strange  land 
you've  found 
New  friends  half  as  honest  and  true. 

But  the  welcome  we  learn'd  of  all  wel- 
comes to  prize. 
When  we  entered  that  low  cabin-door, 
Was  the  smile  in  our  dear  "  Grannie's  " 
gentle  gray  eyes  — 
Alas  I  we  shall  see  it  no  more. 

Strange  faces  now  gather  around  that 
old  hearth ; 
Strange    footsteps    resound    on    the 
floor ; 
While  scattered  abroad  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth 
Are  the  dear  feet  that  press'd  it  of 
yore. 


And  thus,  Mary  dear,  I  sit  musing  alone 
On  the  days  and  the  years  that  are 
past. 
On    the  joys    that   have  vanished,  the 
friends  that  have  flown. 
Like  the  leaves  whirled  away  by  the 
blast. 

And   as   memory   hovers   o'er    youth's 
sunny  track. 
When  our  hearts  were   all  guileless 
and  free ; 
Then  I  wonder,  dear  coz,  do  you  ever 
look  back 
To  the  days  ere  you  crossed  the  salt 
sea. 

They  say,  Cousin  Mary,  you're  rich  as  a 
Jew, 
In  that  distant  and  wonderful  land ; 
They  say  you're  so  handsome  —  I  know 
that  is  true  — 
So  handsome,  and  stately,  and  grand  I 

They  say  you've  grown  haughty ;  but 
don't  I  know  well 
It's  only  that  dash  of  self-will  — 
The  spirit  that  shone  in  the  proud  little 
girl 
That  I  loved  on  the  bonny  green  hill. 

You're  my  own  cousin  Mary,  whatever 
they  say  — 
My  own  darling  cousin  ;  and  still 
I'll  believe  you  as  true,  o'er  the  seas  far 
away. 
As  you  were  here  at  home  on  the  hill. 

THE   SONGS   OF   LONG   AGO. 

Oh,  sing  to  me ;  oh,  sing  again. 
These  old  familiar  lays — 
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I  love  each  sweet  pathetic  strain 
Tliat  breathes  of  other  days. 

Well  may  my  heart  be  deeply  moved, 
Well  may  my  tears  overflow  — 

These  were  the  songs  my  mother  loved — 
The  songs  of  long  ago  I 

When  winter  nights  were  dark  and  long, 

We'd  gather  round  her  knee, 
To  listen  to  the  thrilling  song 

Of  love  and  chivalry  — 
Of  noble  knights  and  ladies  fair. 

Till  our  young  hearts  would  glow  — 
Oh,  wild  and  sweet,  and  wondrous  were 

These  songs  of  long  ago ! 

Then  sing  —  for,  oh,  I  love  to  hear 

The  songs  my  mother  sung ; 
Whose  echoes  many  a  weary  year 

Around  my  heart  have  hung  — 
While  wafted  to  me  from  above. 

Her  sweet  voice,  soft  and  low. 
Seems  mingling  with  the  music  of 

These  songs  of  long  ago  ! 

Oh,  mother  dear !  your  songs  are  still 

The  sweetest  songs  to  me  ; 
No    songs    like    them    my    heart    can 
thrill  — 

No  modern  melody 
Can  stir  the  fountain  of  my  tears. 

Until  their  waters  flow. 
Like  these  dear  songs  of  by-gone  years — 

The  songs  of  long  ago  I 

WAITING   FOR   ME! 

As  I  roamed  through  the  field  at  the 

close  of  the  dav, 
A  beautiful  maiden  I  met  by  the  way ; 
With  a  voice  like  a  linnet  still  sweetly 

sang  she  — 


"Oh,   there's  somebody  watching  and 

waiting  for  me ! 
Waiting  for  me,  and  watching  for  me — 
Oh,   there's    somebody   watching    and 

waiting  for  me  !  " 

"  Good    evening,    fair    maiden  —  good 

evening,"  said  I ; 
"Where  go  you  alone,  and  the  night 

drawing  nigh  ?  " 
"  I  go  where  yon  shadows  fall  deepest," 

said  she, 
"  Where  there's  somebody  watching  and 

waiting  for  me ! 
Waiting  for  me,  and  watching  for  me  — 
Oh,   there's    somebody    watching    and 

waiting  for  me  !  " 

"And  Avho  is  that  somebody?  Tell 
me  !  "  I  said  ; 

"And  what  is  that  somebodv's  name, 
pretty  maid  ?  " 

"  Oh,  don't  you  know  Jamie,  my 
Jamie  ?  "  said  she, 

"  The  dear  lad  that's  watching  and  wait- 
ing for  me ; 

Waiting  for  me,  and  watching  for  me  — 

Oh,  there's  somebody  watching  and 
waiting  for  me  !  " 

"  Fair  maiden,"  said  T,  "  I  have  riches 

in  store, 
I  have  lands  and  free  houses,  and  many 

things  more ; 
Of  these  you'll  be  mistress,  if  mine  you 

will  be. 
And  leave  Jamie  watching  and  waiting 

for  thee ; 
Watching    for    thee,   and   waiting   for 

thee  — 
You'll  forget  him,  I  know,  when  you're 

married  to  me." 
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Then  she  looked  in  my  face,  and  I  wish 

vou  had  seen 
How  she  drew  lierself  up  with  the  air 

of  a  queen : 
"  Forget   my  own   true    love  !  —  forget 

him  for  thee  I 
God  bless  him,  dear  laddie,  he's  waiting 

for  me ; 
Waiting  for  me,  and  watching  for  me — 
False  stranger,  your  riches  are  nothing 

to  me  ! 
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My  Jamie   has  goodness,  and  honor, 

and  truth. 
And  virtue,  and  valor,  and  beauty,  and 

youth ; 
With  these  for  m}^  fortune,  right  happy 

ril  be ; 
So  I'm  coming,  my  laddie,  I'm  coming 

to  thee ! " 
And  she  tri})2>'d  away  gaily,  still  singing 

with  glee. 
Oh,  there's  somebody   watching   and 

waiting  for  me  !  " 


THE    OLD   HOUSE  FAR    AWAY. 

The  wild  birds  warble  —  the  silvery  rills 

Sing  cheerily  round  the  spot. 
And  the  peaceful  shade  of  the  purple 
hills 

Falls  dim  (ui  mv  mother's  cot. 
Its  windows  are  small,  and  its  thatch  is 
low. 

And  its  ancient  walls  are  gray  — 
Oh,  I  see  it,  I  love  it,  wherever  I  go, 

That  old  house  far  away. 

The  little  clock  ticks  on  the  i)arlor  wall, 

Recording  the  passing  hours ; 
And  the  pet  geranium  grows  rank  and 
tall. 


With  its  brilliant  scarlet  flowers. 
And  the  old  straw  chair,  so  cosy  and 
low. 

Where  mother  sits  knitting  all  day  — 
Oh,  I  see  it,  I  love  it,  wherever  I  go. 

That  old  house  far  awav. 

Dear  mother  I    how  plainly  I  see    her 
now. 

Reclining  in  that  old  chair. 
With  the  sunset  resting  upcm  her  brow^ 

That  was  once  so  smooth  and  fair. 
I  see  her  crimped  border  as  white  as 
snow. 

And  her  once  dark  hair  now  gray  — 
Oh,  my  heart  is  with  her  wherever  I  go^ 

In  the  old  house  far  awav. 

Not  all  the  luxuries  earth  affords. 

The  riches  of  land  and  sea, 
Nor  all  the  wealth  of  earth's  haughty- 
lords. 

Could  blot  from  my  memory. 
The  roof  that  shelters  each  dear,  dear 
head, 

And  the  humble  floor  of  clay. 
Where  the  feet  I  love  are  wont  to  tread. 

In  the  old  house  far  awav. 
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GREEN    INNISFAIL. 

Our  native  land  lies,  boys,  far  over  the 
ocean : 
'Tis  years  since  we  gazed  on  our  dar- 
ling old  hills ; 
Yet  we  think  of  it  still  with  the  same 
warm  devotion  — 
The  love  we  bore  then  in  each  bosom 
yet  thrills. 
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And  to-night  we  have  met  —  scattered 
children  of  Ireland, 
With  hearts  that  no  terror  or  danger 
can  quail, 
To  breathe  a  fond  prayer  for  our  far- 
distant  sireland, 
And  to  sing  the  loved  music  of  Green 
Innisfail ! 

What  though  he  be  of  one  creed  and  I 
of  another, 
We  both  have  sprung  forth  from  the 
same  fertile  soil ; 
So  I  take  his  strong  hand  in  the  grasp 
of  a  brother, 
And  brothers  together  in  future  we'll 
toil. 
When  a  stranger  comes  near  at  the  hour 
of  our  meeting, 
At  the  creed  he  professes  no  tongue 
seeks  to  rail ; 
But  we  one  and  all  give  him  a  warm 
welcome  greeting. 
If  we  know  that  his  birth-place  was 
Green  Innisfail ! 

We  will  sing  the  old  songs  of  our  coun- 
try's past  glory. 
Which  through  ages  of  gloom  a  bright 
halo  hath  shed ; 
And  each  eye  shall  flash  bright  at  the 
soul-stirring  story 
Of   the   deeds  of   the  mighty  whose 
spirits  have  fled. 
We  will  sing  of  our  wrongs  till   each 
bright  eye  shall  glisten. 
As  the  mournful  tones  rise  like  a  fu- 
neral wail ; 
And    every   stranger    who    pauseth    to 
listen. 
Shall  weep  with  the  exiles  from  Green 
Innisfail ! 


Our  native  land  lies,  boys,  far  over  the 
ocean. 
But  the  love  that  we  bear  it  can  never 
decay ; 
See,   each   trembling   lip   quivers  with 
heartfelt  emotion. 
As  we  think  of  our  boyhood's  home, 
far,  far  away ! 
Companions   in  exile,  and  brothers  in 
sorrow. 
We  meet,  scattered  sons  of  the  great 
Clan-na-Gael, 
To  watch  and  to  wait  for  the  glorious 
morrow, 
When  our  arms  shall  be  needed  in 
Green  Innisfail ! 


INVASION   OF   CANADA. 

[supposed    to    be    sung  by  one  of  the  KAIDBBS.] 

Oh,  murther !    they'll  be  mad  to  hear 
The  news  across  the  wather ; 

If  Johnson  didn't  interfere, 

Our  Saxon  foes  we'd  slaughther. 

The  only  place  where  e'er  M'e  met. 

The  Queen's  Own  will  not  soon  forget ; 

Faith,  they  haven't  quite  recovered  yet 
The  awful  fright  they  got  thin  ! 

Chorus. 

Our  boys  all  swore  that  England's  red 
No  longer  should  be  seen,  boys ; 

But  that  for  iver  in  it«  stead. 

We'd  plant  the  Flag  of  Green,  boys ! 

We  crassed  the  sthrame,  eight  hundred 
strong. 

Brave  Gineral  O'Neill  undher ; 
To  break  the  chains  we'd  borne  so  long, 

And  tear  our  bonds  asunder. 
When  landed  on  the  other  side. 
The  flag  of  Ireland's  hope  an'  pride, 
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The  flag  for  which  our  fatliere  died, 
We  lioisted  to  the  heavens ! 

Chorus. 

All'  thin  we  swore  that  England's  red 
Should  niver  more  be  seen,  boys ; 

But  proudly  floatin'  in  its  stead. 
We'd  raise  our  Irish  Green,  boys  I 

Next  mornin',  as  we  marched  along, 

Och  !  we  were  glad  to  see  there 
The  English  throops,  though  twice  as 
sthrong 

And  better  armed  than  we  were. 
We  fired  our  guns  but  once,  an'  thin 

The  divil  couldn't  howld  our  niin. 
For,  waitin'  not  to  load  agin, 

They  charged  with  sword  and  bay'net ! 

Chorus. 

An'  England's  dhirty  rag  of  red 
Wiis  nowhere  to  be  seen,  boys ; 

For  proudly  waving  overhead, 
Was  Erin's  Flag  of  Green,  boys  I 

Brave  Colonel  Booker  an'  his  men, 

They  looked  at  one  another ; 
An*  Booker  made  liis  mind  up  thin 

To  go  home  to  his  mother ! 
His  face  turned  scarlet,  blue,  and  pale. 
An'  the  brave  sons  of  Granuaile 
Had  to  admire  his  horse's  tail. 
As  he  fled  from  the  action  ! 

Chorus. 

An'  haughty  England's  rag  of  red 
Down  in  the  mud  was  seen,  boys ; 

Whilst  waving  proudly  in  its  stead. 
Was  Ireland's  Flag  of  Green,  boys! 

A  curse  upon  the  Yankee  knaves. 
For  whom  our  blood  was  given ; 


Whose  foes  into  the  ocean's  waves 

Our  Irish  boys  had  driven  ! 
We  failed  through  them  — but  Ireland 

knows 
Were  English  troops  our  only  foes, 
Her  long,  dark  night  of  countless  woes. 

Our  steel  had  changed  to  morning ! 

Chorus. 

An'  o'er  our  land  false  England's  red 
This  day  would  not  be  seen,  boys ; 

But  once  and  ever  in  its  stead. 

Should  float  the  Flag  of  Green,  boys  ! 


WE'LL  LIFT  THE  FLAG  OF  GRBBN. 

OcH  I  Paddy  boy,  I'm  mad  wid  joy. 

Whin  thinkin'  av  the  day. 
Whin  from  our  coast,  the  Saxon  host 

Our  pikes  shall  dhrive  awa3^ 
When  ould  John  Bull,  the  haythen  — 

Faith  !  he's  worse  nor  Jew  or  Turk  — 
Full  payment  shall  recaive  from  us 

For  all  his  dhirty  work. 
Oh  !  the  time  is  fast  approachin' 

Whin  wid  heart  and  hand  we'll  strike  ; 
Our  tears  were  vain,  perhaps  they'll  pay- 
Attention  to  our  pikes ! 
We'll  light  a  flame  of  freedom 

Such  as  earth  has  never  seen ; 
The  dhirtv  red  of  Enjj^land 

Must  give  way  to  Ireland's  Green  I 
We'll  lift  the  Flag  of  Green,  &c. 

I  rimimber  one  cowld  winter. 

Many,  many  years  ago, 
A  cruel  lan'lord  turned  us  out 

Though  nothing  did  we  owe  : 
My  mother,  on  her  dyin'  bed, 

All  mercy  Avas  denied, 
They  thrust  her  out  into  the  snow  — 

Ere  mornin'  cum  she  died ! 
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Oh  !  mother  darling,  shure  I  thought 

My  very  heart  would  brake, 
Whin  I  saw  the  dyin'  look  you  gave  — 

I  hadn't  power  to  spake  ; 
But  in  my  heart  I  swore  by  all 

My  eyes  that  night  had  seen, 
For  your  murder  I'd  have  vingeanee, 

Or  I'd  die  beneath  the  Green ! 

We'll  lift  the  Flag  of  Green,  &c. 

Let  the  rifles  roar  and  rattle, 

Let  the  cannon  blaze  away  — 
It's  the  tune  that  ould  John  Bull  will 
have 

To  dance  to  some  fine  day  I 
Let  the  sabres,  an'  the  bayonets. 

An'  the  pikes  flash  in  the  sun  — 
'Twill  be  a  glorious  sight  for 

Irish  eyes  to  look  upon ! 
The  women  fought  at  Limerick  — 

If  there's  need,  tliey'll  fight  again ; 
An'  shure,  an  Irish  woman  's  worth 

A  dozen  Englishmen ! 
By  all  the  fame  and  glory  that 

Our  land  has  ever  seen, 
We'll  lift  once  more  above  the  red 

Our  darlin'  Flag  of  Green  ! 

We'll  lift  the  Flag  of  Green,  &c. 

LIFE   IN    KILMAINHAM  JAIL. 

This  county  jail's  a  lovely  spot. 
As  every  prisoner  knows,  boys; 

Shure,  aich  convanience  we  have  got. 
Stool,  table,  bed,  and  clothes,  boys ! 

Lest  we  might  chance  to  go  asthray 

We're  locked  up  safely  night  and  day ; 

An'  sarvants,  too,  who  ax  no  pay, 
Are  always  on  in  waitin' ! 

Chorus. 

Thin  don't  forgit  ould  England's  laws. 
For  Spice  knows  how  to  use  'em 


On  all  adherents  of  the  cause 
That  dar's  now  to  abuse  'em ! 

Our  governor 's  a  person  nice. 

Though  like  a  dhried-up  rat,  boys ; 

The  name  he  bears  is  Mister  Spice  — 
lie's  peevish  as  a  cat,  boys ! 

He's  turnii>-headed  !  herrin'-back'd  ; 

His  voice  is  like  a  thrumpet  crack'd ; 

He's  a  walkin'  Habeas  Corpus  Act  — 
Stiff,  ugly,  an'  tyrannic  ! 

Chorus  —  Thin  don't  forgit,  &c. 

The  deputy 's  an  ugly  toad. 

Chief- warder  is  another ; 
They're   bound   for    hell    the    shortest 
road 

To  see  Ould  Nick,  their  brother ;       / 
Shure,    since    the   first    time    daylight 

dawned. 
An'  Satan  as  a  serpent  fawned, 
Sich  reptiles  shure  were  never  spawned  ^ 

As  those  who  rule  it  o'er  us ! 

Chorus  —  Thin  don't  forgit,  &c. 

We're  not  allowed  to  spake  a  bit. 

To  wink,  or  blow  our  noses ; 
We  mustn't  even  dar'  to  spit. 
Unless  the  warder  chooses ! 
To  whistle  is  a  rank  offence  — 
Don't  do  it  if  you've  any  sense. 
Or  you  must  take  the  consequence  — 
Three  days  in  solitary ! 

Chorus  —  Thin  don't  forgit,  &c. 

As  to  the  manner  we  are  fed. 
Who  violate  the  law,  boys ; 
I    We  get  sour  milk  and  stale  black  bread 
Composed  of  turf  and  sthraw,  boys ; 
An'  if  one's  very  good  an'  meek, 
j    An'  don't  attempt  to  wink  or  speak, 
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lie  may  exjiect  three  days  a  week 
A  dish  of  stewed-up  leather  ! 

Chorus  —  Thin  don't  forgit,  &c, 

Some  of  our  comrades  are  as  tliin 

As  notes  of  admiration  I 
Mulrooney  says  thfit  all  his  skin 

Is  wrinkled  with  starvation ! 
No  matter  —  time  is  fleeting  fast, 

The  days  and  weeks  are  flying  past, 
And,  spite  of  all  their  power,  at  last 

We'll  all  regain  our  freedom ! 

Chorum, 

A\\  by  tliat  time  Old  England's  laws 
From  Ireland  will  have  vanished, 

An'  all  who  now  upbraid  our  cause 
To  blazes  will  be  banished  I 


THE    DRUNKARD'S    DEATH. 

Close  every  window,  suffer  not  the  glare 
To  enter  in,  liis  vision  could  not  bear 

Its  piercing  ray ; 
Down  on  your  knees,  in  fervent  pray'rs 

to  heaven  — 
The  spirit,  by  the  great  Creator  given, 

Passes  away  I 

Let    not   a    word    the    solemn    silence 

break, 
His  lips  are  moving,  and  he  seems  to 
speak : 

What  doth  he  sav  ? 
*' Good  morrow,  iiob,  it's  after  half-past 

eight ; 
I  see  the  master  at  the  school-yard  gate, 
I  must  not  stav." 

His  fancy  wanders  to  the  davs  of  yore. 
And  he  is  playing  with  his  mates  once 
more 

Upon  the  green  ; 


A  childish  smile  upon  his  pallid  face. 
As  wandering  memory  doth  fondly  trace 
That  happj'  scene. 

But,  hark  !  his  fancy  changes,  and  again 
He's  in  the  evil  haunts  of  evil  men, 

Amidst  tlie  drink  : 
"  Now  let  the  present  for  the  past  atone  ; 
Why  should  the  shadow  of  a  care  be 
known 

When  glasses  clink? 

"  Fill  up  a  bumper  for  a  worthy  toast : 
Long  may  it  be  our  lot,  old  boys,  to 
boast  —  " 

His  trembling  frame 
Rack'd  by  some  fearful  inward  struggle 

seems ; 
And  when  he  dreameth  once  again,  his 
dreams 

Are  not  the  same. 

He's   rambling   in    the    pleasant    flelds 

again. 
Far  from  the  noisy  company  of  men. 

Far  from  the  smoke  ; 
And  rambling  with  him  are  on  either 

side 
The  loving  mother  and  the  patient  bride, 
Whose  hearts  be  broke  ! 

He  wakes  and  speaks,  and  now  his  ac- 
cents grow 
So  very  very  indistinct  and  low. 

You  scarce  can  hear  : 
*'I  feel  as   'twere   a  short'ning  of  my 

breath. 
And  in   my  inmost  soul   I  know   that 
death 

Is  very  near ! 
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You  see  yon  trousers  hanging  on  the 
wall 

Behind  the  door? 
In  the  left  pocket,  if  you  look,  you*ll 

find 
Two  or  three  coppers.     Would  you  be 
so  kind  — 

But  whisper  lower ! 

"  I  think  vou  know  the  *  Garter  and  the 

Crown,' 
On   the  same   side  as  this,  but  lower 

down 

Two  or  three  doors. 
My    noblest,    truest,    kindest,    dearest 

friend. 
Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  bring  or 

send 

A  gill  of  fours  ? 

"You  won't?  you  cannot?     Earth  and 

heaven !  why 
Refuse  my  only  wish  before  I  die  ? 

You  do  not  think 
My  soul 's  of  such  a  paltry,  dastard  hue 
That  it  has  not  the  strength  and  will  to 
do 

Without  the  drink? 

*'  Then  do  you  wrong  me  in  my  dying 

hour ; 
The  soul-destroying  drink  has  not  the 

power 

It  had  before. 
Only,    rd    like    to    taste    the    cooling 

draught 
That  I   have  often  —  aye,  too  often  — 

quaffed, 

Once,  but  once  more ! 

"You  won't?       Then  curse  you  for  a 
silly  knave 


Who  holdeth  back  the  physic  that  might 
save 

Me  from  the  tomb  I 
Aye,   curse   ye   all !     ye   mad   teetotal 

crew; 
May  all  the  fiends  unite  in  dragging  you 
Down  to  your  doom ! 

"  May  heaven  and  hell " — another  spasm 

shakes 
His  weakened  frame,  which  writhes,  and 

shrinks,  and  quakes 
Beneath  the  pain ; 
Whilst  his  pale  face  black  and  distorted 

gl'OWS 

With   the  fierce  agony,  whose   fearful 
throes 

Torture  again ! 

His  eyeballs  start,  as  if  they  would  re- 
main 
No  more  witliin  the  region  of  the  pain 

Which  o'er  them  hangs ; 
Whilst  the  huge  drops  of  sweat  upon 

his  brow. 
And  tlie  black  tongue,   which  is  pro- 
truding now. 
Tell  of  its  pangs. 

And  now  he  starts,  and  hides  his  aching 

head 
Quickly  beneath    the    covering   of  his 

bed, 

Like  a  young  child 
Who  is  awoke  by  some   strange  sound 

at  night. 
And  fancies  that  he  sees  some  grinning 

sprite. 

Weird-like  and  wild. 

Closer  and  closer   round   his   head   he 
draws 
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The   sheets  that  cover  him,   and  now 
the  cause 

He  doth  explain  :  — 
"  I  cannot  shut  ye  out — why  do  ye  haunt 
A  dying  man?  ye  grinning  fiends,  avaunt  I 

Ye  still  remain ! 

"  Avaunt,  I  tell  ye  !  —  off  I  away !   be- 
gone ! 
Back  to  your  hellish  master,  every  one : 

Why  do  ye  stay  ? 
What  have  I  done  that  ye  should  haunt 

me  so? 
I  do  not  want  ye  here  —  can  ye  not  go ! 
Avaunt,  I  say ! 

"  They  will  not  go ;    I  feel  their  fiery 

breath 
Upon  my  forehead,  yet  the  world  says 

death 

Is  cold  and  chill ! 
If  this  be  death,  then  doth  the  whole 

world  lie. 
For  I  feel  burning.     Thou  foul  demon, 

why 

Dost  linger  still  ? 

"  Have  I  not  told  thee  that  I  need  thee 
not? 


Then  why  remain  so  long  upon  the  spot. 

Haunting  my  sight? 
See  !  he  comes  nearer !  now  his  burning 

hand 
Circles  my  body  like  a  fiery  brand  I 

Oh  God !  how  tight ! 

"  Have   mercy,    God  !    I   will   not   sia 

again ; 
The   fiend   clasps   tighter !    Oh !   what 
horrid  pain, 

Too  much  to  tell ! 
Loose  me,  thou  fiend  !  he  won't ;  help  ! 

help,  I  pray  — 
Cannot  you  see  him  bearing  me  away  ? 
Away,  to  hell ! " 


Oh  I  what  a  fearful  sight  is  that  black 
face, 

From   whose    distorted   features   e very- 
trace 

Of  man  hath  fled  ; 

Look  at  it  now!     Can  you  still  quaff 
the  bowl 

Which  may  make  yours  as  hideous  and 
as  foul 

When  you  are  dead? 


SIR  JOHN    DENHAM. 


[Sir  John  Denliam,  the  first  Irish  poet  of  repute 
that  wrote  in  Englisli,  was  bom  at  Dublin  in  1G15. 
Died  at  Whitehall,  England,  March  19,  1<)G9.] 


OF   A    FUTURE   LIFE. 

These  to  his  sons  (as  Xenophon  re- 
cords) 
Of  the  great  Cyrus  were  the  dying  Avords : 


''  Fear  not  when  T  depart  (nor  therefore 

mourn), 
I    shall    be     nowhere,    or    to    nothing 

turn ; 
That  soul,  which  gave  nie  life,  was  seen 

bv  none, 
Yet    by   the    actions    it    design'd   was 

known; 
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And  though  its  flight  no  mortal  eye 

shall  see, 
Yet  know,  for  ever  it  the  same  shall  be. 
That  soul  which  can  immortal  gloiy  give 
To  her  own  virtues  must  for  ever  live. 
Can  you  believe  that  man's  all-knowing 

mind 
Can  to  a  mortal  body  be  confin'd  ? 
Though  a  foul  foolish  prison  her  immure 
On  earth,  she   (when  escap'd)  is  wise 

and  pure. 
Man's  body,  when  dissolv'd,  is  but  the 

same 
With   beast's,    and   must-  return    from 

whence  it  came; 
But  whence  into  our  bodies  reason  flows 
None  sees  it,  when  it  comes,  or  when  it 

goes. 
Nothing   resembles    death   as   much  as 

sleep. 
Yet   then  our   minds  themselves  from 

slumbers  keep ; 
When  from  their  fleshly  bondage  they 

are  free. 
Then   what   divine    and   future    things 

thev  see ! 
Which  makes  it  most  apparent  whence 

they  are, 
And  what  they  shall   hereafter  be  de- 
clare." 

This   noble  speech  the  dying  Cyrus 

made. 
Me,  Scipio,  shall  no  argument  persuade 
Thy  grandsire,  and  his  brother,  to  whom 

fame 
Gave,  from  two  conquered  parts  o'  th' 

world  their  name,* 
Nor  thy  great  grandsire,  nor  thy  father 

Paul, 


*  Sclpio  Africaous  und  Scipio  Asiaticus. 


Who  fell  at  Cannae  against  Hannibal ; 

Nor  I  (for  'tis  permitted  to  the  ag'd 

To  boast  their  actions)  had  so  oft  en- 
gag'd 

In   battles,   and   in  pleadings,  had  we 
thought 

That   only  fame  our  virtuous    actions 
brought ; 

'Twere  better  in  soft  pleasure  and  re- 
pose 

Ingloriously  our  peaceful  eyes  to  close : 

Some  high  assurance  hath  possest  my 
mind. 

After  my  death  a  happier  life  to  find. 

Unless   our   souls   from   the   Immortal 
came, 

What   end   have  we  to  seek  immortak 
fame  ? 

All  virtuous  spirits  some  such  hope  at- 
tends. 

Therefore  the  wise  his  days  with  pleas- 
ure ends. 

The  foolish  and  short-sighted  die  with 
fear 

That  they  go  nowhere,  or  they  know 
not  where ; 

The  wise  and  virtuous  soul,  with  clearer 
eyes, 

Before  she  parts,  some  happy  port  de- 
scries. 

My  friends,  your  fathers  I  shall  surely 
see. 

Nor  only  those  I  lov'd,  or  who  lov'd  me ; 

But  such  as  before  ours  did  end  their 
days. 

Of  whom  Ave  hear,  and  read,  and  write 
their  praise. 

This  I  believe  :  for  were  I  on  my  way 

None  should   persuade   me    to   return, 
or  stay ; 

Should  some  god  tell  me,  that  I  should 
be  born, 
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And  cry  again,  his  offer  I  would 
scorn  ; 

Asham'd,  wlien  I  have  ended  well  my 
race, 

To  be  led  back  to  my  first  starting- 
place.  .  .  . 

Hence  from  an  inn,  not  from  my  home 
I  pass, 

Since  nature  meant  us  here  no  dwelling- 
place. 

Hapj)y  when  I,  from  this  turmoil  set 
free, 

That  peaceful  and  divine  assembly 
see.  .  .  . 

Then  cease  to  wonder  that  I  feel  no 
grief 


From  age,  which  is  of  my  delights  the 

chief. 
My   hopes,   if  this  assurance  hath  de- 

ceiv'd 
(That  I  man's  soul  immortal  have  be- 

liev'd). 
And  if  I  err  no  power  shall  dispossess 
My  thoughts  of  that  expected  happiness  : 
Though  some  minnte  philosophers  pre- 
tend. 
That  with  our  days  our  pains  and  pleas- 
ures end. 
If  it  be  so  I  hold  the  safer  side. 
For  none  of  them  mv  error  shall  deride  ; 
And  if  hereafter  no  rewards  appear. 
Yet  virtue  hath  itself  rewarded  here. 


THOMAS    DUFFET. 


[Thomas  Duffet  was  bom  about  the  year  1650. 
When  a  yoiuig  maii,  he  moved  to  London,  where  he 
engaged  in  the  millinery  busiueMs.  Ue  wrote  several 
burlesques  and  some  excellent  songs.] 


UNCERTAIN  LOVE. 

The  laboring  man  that  plants  or  sows, 
His  certain  times  of  profit  knows ; 
Seamen  the  roughest  tempest  scorn. 
Hoping  at  last  a  rich  return. 

But  my  too  much  loved  Celia's  mind 
Is  more  unconstant  and  unkind 
Than  stormy  weather,  sea,  or  wind. 
Now  with  assured  hope  raised  high, 
I  think  no  man  so  blest  as  I  — 
Hope  that  a  dying  saint  may  own, 
To  see  and  hear  her  speak  alone. 

But  ere  my  swiftest  thought  can  thence 
Convey  a  blessing  to  my  sense. 


My  hope,  like  fairy  treasure  's  gone. 
Although  I  never  made  it  known ; 
From  all  untruth  my  heart  is  clean, 
No  other  love  can  enter  in, 
Yet  Celia's  ne*er  will  come  again. 

THE    MISTAKE. 

Alas  !  how  short,  how  false,  and  vain 
Are  the  uncertain  joys  of  man ; 
But  O  how  true,  how  fixed  are. 

His  restless  pain. 
His  certain  grief  and  never-ceasing  care  ? 
The  trees  that  bend  with  flakes  of  snow. 
Spring  will  adorn  with  verdant  leaves; 
The  fruitful  grain  tliat  buried  lies, 
In  joyful  blades  again  shall  rise, 

And  grow. 
To  pay  the  rustic's  i)ain   with  golden 
sheaves. 
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But  man,  poor  wretched  man, 
Once  in  love's  boundless  ocean  launched, 

no  more 
Returns  again  to  joy's  forsaken  shore. 

By  flatt'ring  hope  deceiv'd  — 
For  what  is  wished  is  soon  believed  — 
Francelia's  favor  like  a  cheerful  sun 
I  thought  on  her  Amyntor  shone, 
Which  s weird  my  joys  to  such  a  wild 

extreme, 
I  made  an  idol  of  each  dazzling  beam. 
Pardon  my  easy  faith,  O  .fond  deluded 

soul, 
'Twas  but  a  waking  dream  ; 
Thy  comfort 's  vanished,  but  thy  grief 

is  whole. 

Rivers  by  ebbing  waves  left  dry, 
Returning  tides  as  swiftly  fill ; 
The  valley  that  does  lowest  lie. 
Ends  at  the  rising  of  a  hill ; 
All  things  to  change  do  swiftly  haste. 
A  welcome  light 
Succeeds  each  night ; 
Only  my  passion  and  my  pain  must  last, 
Since  my  Francelia's  rigid  doom  is  past ; 

Confin'd  as  sinners  are  in  hell, 
I  see  with  envy  where  the  happy  dwell. 
Deep  lakes  and  rugged  way 
My  passage  stay. 
But  ah  !  how  soon 
That  weak  defence  shoidd  down. 
Were    it   not   guarded   by   my   angel's 
frown ! 

Mistaken  hope,  be  gone ! 

Wait  on  the  happy  and  the  fair. 

To  whom  thy  cheats  are  yet  unknown, 

Let  sad  Amyn tor's  fate  alone ; 

Thy  fading  smiles  increase  despair. 


Without  a  murmur  or  an  altered  face 
My  unrelenting  fate  I  will  embrace. 
So  close  my  fire  shall  be  confin'd, 
I  will  not  trust  the  whisp'ring  wind. 
My  sighs  shall  fan  the  flame  and  feed 
the  smart, 

I    Till  it  consume  my  rash  despised  heart, 
i    Then  one  short  groan  shall  fix  a  lasting 

date 
!    To  this  long  difference  of  love  and  hate. 
Unless  our  present  thoughts  attend  our 

future  state. 
That  point  Til  leave  to  those  that  here 

are  blest. 
Souls  with  neglected  love  and  grief  op- 

prest 
Can  find  no  greater  hell  by  seeking  rest. 
Mine  to  discover  seats  of  bliss  or  woe, 

Would  freely  go, 
Were  it  assured  Francelia,  though  too 

late. 
Would  sigh  and  say  she  was  ingrate ; 
A  love  so  true  deserved  a  kinder  fate. 


COMB  ALL  YOU  PALE  LOVERS. 

Come  all  you  pale  lovers  that  sigh  and 

complain. 
While  your  beautiful  tyrants  but  laugh 
at  your  pain. 
Come  practise  with  me 
To  be  happy  and  free. 
In  spite  of  inconstancy,  pride  or  disdain. 
I  see  and  I  love,  and  the  bliss  I  enjoy 
No  rival  can  lessen  nor  envy  destroy. 

My  mistress  so  fair  is,  no  language  or 

art 
Can  describe  her   perfection   in   every 
part ; 
Her  mien 's  so  genteel, 
W^ith  such  ease  she  can  kill, 
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Each  look  with  new  jiassion  she   cap- 
tures iiiv  lieart. 

ft 

Her  smiles,  the  kind  message  of  love 

from  her  ej'es, 
When  she  frowns  'tis  from  others  her 
flame  to  disguise. 
Thus  her  scorn  or  her  spite 
I  convert  to  delight, 
As  the  bee  gathers  honey  wherever  he 
flies. 


My  vows  she  receives  from  her  lover 
I  unknown, 

I    And  I  fancy  kind  answers  although  I 
have  none. 
How  blest  should  I  be 
If  our  hearts  did  agree. 
Since  alreatly  I  find  so  much  pleasure 
alone. 
I  see  and  I  love,  and  the  bliss  I  en- 
joy 
No  rival  can  lessen  nor  envy  destroy. 


JOHN    MACDONNELL 


[John  MacdoiineH  was  bom  near  Charley iUe, 
County  Cork,  in  IGUl.  O'Halloran  in  his  *'  History 
of  Ireland  "  si)eaks  of  him  **  as  a  man  of  great  eru- 
dition and  a  profound  Irish  antiquarian  and  poet." 
He  died  in  the  year  1724,  and  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  Ballyclough,  near  Mallow.] 


OLD   ERIN   IN    THE   SEA. 
(tranhlatkd  by  w.  b.  guinkk,  ok  buttkvant.) 

Who  sitteth  cold,  a  beggar  old 

Before  the  prosperous  lands, 
With   outstretched   j)alins   that  asketh 
alms 

From  charitable  liands  ? 
Feeble  and  lone  she  niaketh  moau  — 

A  stricken  one  is  she, 
That  deep  and  long  hath  suffered  wrong, 

Old  Erin  in  the  sea ! 

How  art  thou  lost,  how  hardly  crost, 
Land  of  the  reverend  head ! 

And,  dismal  Fate,  how  harsh  thy  hate 
That  gives  her  lack  of  bread ! 

Though  broad  her  fields,  and  rich  their 
yields. 
From  Liffey  to  the  Lee, 


Her  grain  but  grows  to  flesh  the  foes 
Of  Erin  in  the  sea  ! 


'Tis  but  the  ban  of  ruthless  man 
That  works  thy  wretchedness ; 


she 


What    Nature    bears    with    thee 
shares, 

And  genial  seasons  bless. 
The  very  waves  that  kiss  the  caves 

Clap  their  huge  hands  for  glee. 
That  they  should  guard  so  fair  a  sward 

As  Erin  bv  the  sea ! 

Her  vales  are  green,  her  gales  serene. 

Hard  granite  ribs  her  coast, 
God's  fairest  smile  is  on  the  isle, 

Alas  !  and  bootless  boast; 
No  land  more  curst  hath  Ocean  nurst 

Since  first  a  wave  had  he ; 
No  land  whose  grief  had  less  relief 

Than  Erin  in  the  sea ! 

Can  this  be  she  whose  history 

Is  in  the  mist  of  years, 
Whose  kings  of  old  wore  crowns  of  gold. 

And  led  ten  thousand  spears  ? 
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Not  so  I  wis ;  no  land  like  this 

Could  know  such  bravery, 
Or  change  is  wrought,  or  lore  is  naught 

For  Erin  in  the  sea ! 

Ah  !  truly  cliangs  most  sad  and  strange, 

Her  kings  have  passed  away; 
Her  sons,  the  same  in  outward  frame. 

Full  false  and  tame  are  they  — 
Each  hating  each,  alone  they  teach. 

And  but  in  this  agree : 
To    work     thy    pains,    and    bind    thy 
chains, 

Old  Erin  in  the  sea ! 

Where  are  the  men,  by  tower  and  glen. 

Who  held  thee  safe  of  yore  ? 
Full  of  that  gave  their  foes  a  grave 

On  thine  insulted  shore. 
Galglach    and    Kerne,    full    sure    and 
stern, 

They  did  good  fight  for  thee ; 
Alas  !  they  sleep,  and  thou  must  weep. 

Old  Erin  in  the  sea ! 

Soft  may  they  rest  within  her  breast. 

That  for  their  country  died ; 
And  where  they  lie  may  i)eace  be  nigh. 

And  lasting  love  abide  ! 
Ye  grace  them  well ;    for  them  that  fell 

And  her  that  nourished  ye. 
For  them  ye  bled,  she  holds  ye  dead  — 

Old  Erin  of  the  sea  I 

And  in  your  place  a  wretched  race 

Upon  the  soil  have  grown, 
Unfearing  shame,  and  in  the  name 

Like  to  their  sires  alone. 
They  shun  the  claim  of  patriot  fame, 

And  cringe  the  servile  knee 
To  kiss  the  yoke  their  fathers  broke 

In  Erin  in  the  sea  ! 


Would  they  unite  in  valorous  fight 

For  her  that  gave  them  breath, 
As  they  for  her — the  conqueror. 

Whose  direful  touch  is  death, 
No     more     the     blight    of    traitorous 
might 

On  sacred  right  should  be. 
But   peace,  delight,  and    strength   be- 
dight 

Old  Erin  in  the  sea ! 

Pillage  and  pest  her  vales  infest. 

Strange  tongues  her  name  revile ; 
Where  prayed  her  saints,  false  doctrine 
taints. 

And  godless  rites  defile. 
Be  they  reviled,  be  they  defiled, 

More  dear  are  they  to  me  — • 
The  verdant  plains,  the  holy  fanes, 

Of  Erin  in  the  sea ! 

Thine  is  the  page,  all  rimed  with  age. 

In  mighty  deeds  sublime  — 
The  proud  records  of  willing  swords. 

And  storied  lays  of  time  ; 
An  empire  thou,  while  she  that  now. 

By  Heaven's  harsh  decree. 
Holds   thee   disgraced,   was   wild    and 
waste, 

Old  Erin  in  the  sea  ! 

Would'  this  were  all !    Not  thine   the 
fall 

By  force  and  battle  rush. 
Not    men   more    brave    hold    thee   for 
slave. 

Nor  stouter  hearts  that  crush ; 
But  vengeful  ire  of  son  with  sire, 

Thy  children's  perfidy  — 
Theirs  is  the  strife  that  slays  thy  life. 

Old  Erin  in  the  sea  I 
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Ye  bards  of  song,  ye  warriors  strong  I 

Of  high  heroic  deeds,  — 
All  dust  are  ye,  by  mount  and  lea. 

While  she,  your  mother,  bleeds. 


And  cold  the  blood,  by  fort  and  flood, 

That  ran  in  veins  as  free 
As  she  was  then,  when  ye  were  men, 

Old  Erin  in  the  sea ! 


CHARLOTTE   BROOKE. 


[Miss  Charlotte  Brooke  was  b<im  in  1740.  Fre- 
qaently,  while  the  reat  of  the  family  were  in  bed,  she 
would  steal  down  stairs  to  study  the  Irish  language, 
and  in  less  than  two  years  from  commencing  she 
found  herself  mistress  of  it.  She  translated  sucli 
works  of  Irish  poets  as  slie  could  procure  and  were 
found  worthy  of  an  English  dress.  She  wrote  several 
excellent  novels,  a  "  Natural  History,'*  and  one  or 
two  tragedies.    Miss  Brooke  died  in  1793.] 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  BARD  CRAFTINfi. 

ADDRRSSRD  TO  MAON,   AN   IRISH   PRINCE  IN 
KXILR  AT  A  COURT  IN  FRANCE. 

Miion  !  bright  and  deathless  name  I 
Heir  of  glory  !  son  of  fame  ! 
Hear  !  O  hear  the  Muse's  strain  ! 
Hear  the  mourning  bard  complain  I  — 
Hear  him,  while  his  anguish  Hows 
O'er  thy  bleeding  country's  woes ; 
Hear  by  him  her  genius  speak ! 
Hear  her,  aid  and  pity  seek ! 

"Maon   (she  cries),  behold  my  ruin'd 
land ! 
The  prostrate  wall — the  blood-stained 
field :  — 
Behold  my  slaughtered  sons,  and  captive 

sires. 
Thy  vengeance  imprecate,  thy  aid  de- 
mand ! 
(From   reeking   swords    and    raging 

fires. 
No  arm  but  thine  to  shield). 


Come  see  what  vet  remains  to  tell, 

Of  horrors  that  befell  I 
Come  see  where  death,  in  bloody  pomp 
array 'd, 
TriumphM  o'er  tky  slaughtered  race  ! 
Where  murder  show'd  his  daring  face. 
And  shook  liis  deadly  blade. 
Hark  I  —  hark  —  that  deep-drawn  sigh ! 
Hark — from  the  tomb  my  slaughtered 


princes  cry 


I 


'^  Still  attention  !    hold  thy  breath  !  — 
Listen  to  tlie  words  of  death  !  — 
Start  not,  Miion  !  —  arm  tliy  breast! 
Hear  thy  royal  birth  confest. 
Hear  the  shade  of  Laoghaire  tel] 
All  the  woes  this  house  befell. " 

"  Son  of  my  son  I  (he  cries)  O  Maon  I 
hear ! — 

Yes,  yes,  —  our  child  thou  art ! 
Well  may  the  unexpected  tale 
Thus  turn  thy  beauty  pale ! 
Yet  cheer,  my  son,  thy  fainting  heart. 

And  silent  give  thine  ear. 

'*Son  of  OllioU's  love  art  thou. 
Offspring  of  his  early  vow  ; 
One  dreadful  morn  our  fall  beheld. 
One  dagger  drank  our  kindred  blood : 
One  mingling  tide  tlie  slaughter  swell'd. 
And  murder  bathed  amid  the  royal  floods 
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Again,  —  again  they  rise  to  sight! 
Tlie  horrors  of  that  fatal  day ! 
Encircling  peril ;  wild  affright ! 
Groans  of  death  and  deep  dismay ! 


44 


See    Erin's   dying   princes   press    the 

ground, 
See  gasping  patriots  bleed  around  ! 
See  thy  grandsire's  closing  eye  ! 
Hear  his  last  expiring  sigh ! 
Hear  thy  murdered  sire  in  death 
Bless  thee  with  his  latest  breath !  — 


"  Tears !  —  shall    tears    for    blood    be 

paid  ? 
Vengeance  hopes  for  manly  aid, 
There  to  yon  tomb  direct  thine  eyes, 
See  tlie  shade  of  Ollioll  rise ! 
Hark !  —  he  groans !  —  his  airy  side 

Still  shows  the  wound  of  death. 
Still  from  his  bosom  flows  the  crimson 

tide, 
As  when  he  first  resigned  his  guiltless 

breath  I  — 

"  Maon  I  (he  cries)  O  hear  thy  sire  ! 
See    from  the  tomb  his  mangled  form 
arise, 

Vengeance  !  —  vengeance  to  inspire. 

It  meets  thine  acliing  eyes ! 

"  S[)eak  I  to  an  infant's  ears. 

With  shuddering  blood  and  flowing 

tears ! 
Rouse  thee  I  —  rouse  thy  daring  soul, 
Start  at  once  for  glory's  goal ! 
Rush     on      murder's     blood-stained 

throne  ! 
Tear  from  his  brow  my  crown ! 
Pluck,  pluck  the  fierce  barbarian  down ! 
And  be    triumphant  vengeance  all  thy 

own  ! " 


Ha  I  — 'I  behold  thy  sparkling  eyes ! 
Erin  I  —  'tis  done  !  —  thy  tyrant  dies ! 
Tliy  Maon  comes  to  free  his  groaning 

land ! 
To  do  the  work  his  early  virtue  plann'd. 
He  comes  the  heir  of  Laoghaire's  splen- 
did crown ! 
He   comes  the  heir  of  Ollioll's  bright 
renown ! 

He  comes,  the  arm  of  Gallia's  host ! 
Valor's  fierce  and  lovely  boast ! 
Gallia's  grateful  debt  is  paid  ; 
See,  she  gives  her  generous  aid ! 
Her  warriors  round  their  hero  press ; 
They  rush,  his  wrongs,  his  country  to 
redress. 


TO   A   WARRIOR. 

[translation   from  THK  old  IRISH.} 

Resistless  as  the  spirit  of  the  night. 

In  storms  and  terrors  drest. 
Withering    tlie  force   of  every  hostile 
breast, 
Rusli  on  the  ranks  of  fight !  — 
Youth  of  fierce  deeds  and  noble  soul ! 

Rend,  scatter  wide  the  foe  ! 
Swift  forward  rush,  and  lay  the  waving 
pride 
Of  yon  high  ensigns  low ! 
Thine  be  the  battle,  thine  the  sway  f 
On  —  on  to  Cairbre  hew  thy  conquer- 
ing way. 
And  let  thy  deathful  arm  dash  safety 
from  his  side ! 
As  the  proud  wave,  on  whose  broad 
back 
The  storm  its  burden  heaves. 
Drives  on  the  scattered  wreck 
Its  ruin  leaves ; 
So  let  thy  sweeping  progress  roll. 
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Fierce,  resistless,  rapid,  strong ; 
Pbui-,  like  the  billow  of  the  flood,  o'er- 
whelming  might  along. 


OH,   GIVE   MB   SIGHT! 

Like  Bartimeus,  Lord,  I  came. 

To  meet  thy  healing  word ; 
To  call  upon  thy  gracious  name, 

And  cry  to  be  restored. 

Across  thy  path  my  limbs  I  laid, 

With  trembling  hope  elate. 
And  there,  in  conscious  rags  array'd, 

A  poor  blind  beggar  sate. 

I  did  not  ask  the  alms  of  gold. 

For  sight  alone  I  cried ; 
Sight !  sight  a  Saviour  to  behold! 

And  feel  his  power  applied. 

The  more  the  crowd  rebuked  my  prayer 
And  gave  it  to  the  wind, 


The  more  I  cried  thy  grace  to  share. 
Thy  mercy  to  the  blind. 

At  length  I  heard  a  pitying  voice  ; 

Pilgrim,  he  calls,  ''  Arise !  " 
Poor  pilgrim,  let  thy  heart  rejoice. 

He  hears  thee,  and  replies. 

Up  at  the  word  with  joy  I  bound 

(My  cure  in  hope  begun). 
And  cast  my  garment  on  the  ground, 

That  faster  I  may  run. 

But  the  "What  wilt  thou?"  yet  delays. 

Nor  yet  I  view  the  light. 
Till  faith  once  more  with  fervor  prays, 

O  give  me,  give  me  sight ! 

Transport !  'tis  done  I  I  view  that  face  I 

That  face  of  love  divine  ; 
I  gaze  the  witness  of  his  grace, 
And  see  a  Saviour  mine. 


MAURICE   FITZGERALD. 


[Maurice  Fitzjj^rald  lived  in  Munster  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth.  It  is  supposed  that  he  died  in  Spain, 
"where  many  of  the  most  eminent  Irishmen  of  his 
time  found  an  exile's  home.  His  journey  thither 
probably  suggested  the  ''  Ode  on  his  Ship."] 


ODE   ON   HIS   SHIP.* 

Bless  my  good  ship,  protecting  power 
of  grace ! 

And  o'er  the  winds,  the  waves,  the  des- 
tined coast. 

Breathe,  benign  spirit !  —  Let  thy  radiant 
host 


*  Translated  by  Miaa  Charlotte  Brooke. 


Spread  their  angelic  shields  ! 
Before  us  the  bright  bulwark  let  them 

place, 
And  fly  beside  us,  through  their  azure 

fields ! 

Oh  calm  the  voice  of  winter's  storm  ! 
Rule  the  wrath  of  angry  seas  1 
The  fury  of  the  rending  blast  appease. 
Nor  let  its  rage  fair  ocean's  face    de- 
form ! 
Oh  check  the  biting  wind  of  spring, 
And,  from  before  our  course. 
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Arrest  tlie  furj'  of  its  wing, 
And  terrors  of  its  force  ! 
So  may  we  safely  pass  the  dangerous 

cape, 
And  from  the  perils  of  the  deep  escape  ! 

I  grieve  to  leave  the  splendid  seats 

Of  Teamor's  ancient  fame  ! 
Mansion  of  heroes,  now  farewell ! 
Adieu,  ye  sweet  retreats, 
Where    the    famed    hunters    of    your 
ancient  vale. 
Who  swelled  the  high  heroic  tale, 
Were  wont  of  old  to  dwell ! 
And  you,  bright  tribes  of  sunny  streams, 

adieu ! 
While  my  sad  feet  their  mournful  path 

pursue. 
Ah,  well  their  lingering  steps  my  griev- 
ing soul  proclaim ! 

Receive  me  now,  ni}^  ship! —  hoist  now 
thy  sails 
To  catch  the  favoring  gales. 
Oh  Heaven  !  before  thy  awful  throne   I 

bend  ! 
Oh  let  thy  power  thy  servant  now  pro- 
tect I 
Increase  of  knowledge  and  of  wisdom 

lend. 

Our  course  through  every  peril  to  direct ; 

To  steer  us  safe  through  ocean's  rage. 

Where  angry  storms  their  dreadful  strife 

maintain ; 

Oh  may  thy   pow'r   their   wrath   as- 


suage 


r 


May  smiling  suns  and   gentle   breezes 
reign ! 

Stout  is  my  well-built  ship,  the  storm 
to  brave. 
Majestic  in  its  might. 


Her  bulk,  tremendous  on  the  wave. 

Erects  its  stately  height ! 
From  her  strong  bottom,  tall  in  air 
Her  branching  masts  aspiring  rise  ; 
Aloft  their  cords  and  curling  heads  they 

bear, 
And  give  their  sheeted  ensigns  to  the 

skies ; 
While  her  proud  bulk  frowns  awful  on 

the  main. 
And  seems  the  fortress   of  the   liquid 
plain ! 

Dreadful  in  the  shock  of  flight 
She  goes  —  she  cleaves  the  storm  I 
Where  ruin  wears  its  most  tremendous 
form 
She  sails,  exulting  in  her  might ; 
On  the  fierce  necks  of  foaming  billows 
rides. 
And  through  the  roar 
Of  angry  ocean,  to  the  destin'd  shore 

Her  course  triumphant  guides ; 
As  though  beneath  her  frown  the  winds 

were  dead. 
And  each  blue  valley  was   their  silent 
bed! 

Through  all  the  perils  of  the  main 
She  knows  her  dauntless   progress   to 
maintain  ! 
Through  quicksands,  flats,  and  break- 
ing waves 
Her  dangerous  path  she  dares  explore; 
Wrecks,  storms,  and  calms  alike  she 
braves. 
And   gains   with   scarce   a   breeze    the 
wished-for  shore. 
Or  in  the  hour  of  war. 
Fierce  on  she   bounds,  in  conscious 
might. 
To  meet  the  promised  fight ! 
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While,  distant  far, 
The  fleets  of  wondering  nations  gaze, 
And   view   her    courae   with    emulous 
amaze, 
As,  like  some  champion'd   son  of 

fame. 
She  rushes  to  the  shock  of  arms, 
And  joys  to  mingle  in  the  loud  alarms, 
Impell'd  by  rage,  and  fir'd  with  glory's 
flame ! 

As  the  fierce  Griffin's  dreadful  flight 
Her  monstrous  bulk  appears. 
While   o'er   the    seas    her    towering 

height. 
And  her  wide  wings'  tremendous  shade 

she  rears. 
Or,    as    a    champion,    thirsting    after 

fame  — 
The    strife    of    swords,    the    deathless 

name  — 
So  does  she  seem,  and  such  her  rapid 

course  ! 
Such  is  the  rending  of  her  force  ! 
When  her  sharp  keel,  where  dreadful 

splendors  play. 
Cuts  through  the  foaming  main  its  liquid 

way. 
Like  the  red  bolt  of  heaven  she  shoots 

along, 
Dire  as  its  flight,  and  as  its  fury  strong. 

God  of  the  winds !  oh  hear  my  pray'r ! 

Safe  passage  now  bestow ! 
Soft  o'er  the  slumbering  deep,  may  fair 

And  prosperous  breezes  blow  I 
O'er  the  rough  rock  and  swelling  wave. 

Do  thou  our  progress  guide  1 


Do  thou  from  angry  ocean  save. 
And  o'er  its  rage  preside  ! 

Speed  my  good  ship  along  the  rolling 
sea, 
O  heaven  I  and  smiling  skies,  and  favor- 
ing gales  decree ! 
Speed  the  high-masted  ship  of  daunt- 
less force, 
Swift   in    her    glittering    flight    and 
sounding  course  ! 
Stately  moving  on  the  main. 
Forest  of  the  azure  plain ! 
Faithful  to  confided  trust. 
To  her  promis'd  glory  just ; 
Deadly  in  the  strife  of  war. 
Rich  in  every  gift  of  peace. 

Swift  from  afar. 
In  i)erirs  fearful  hour, 
Mighty  in  force  and  bounteous  in  her 
power, 
She  comes,  kind  aid  she  lends. 
She  frees  from  supplicating  friends. 
And  fear  before  her  flies,  and  dangers 
cease! 

Hear,  blest  Heaven !  my  ardent  pray'r  I 
My  ship  —  my  crew —  oh  take  us  to  thy 

care ! 
Oh  may  no  peril  bar  our  way ! 
Fair  blow  the  gales  of  each  propitious 

day! 
Soft  swell  the  floods,  and  gently  roll  the 

tides, 
While,  from  Dunboy,  along  the  smiling 

main 
We  sail,  until  the  destined  coast  we  gain. 
And  safe  in  port  our  gallant  vessel  rides  I 
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'    the  "  Bard  of  the  Lee,"  is  a 

d-carver  by  trade,  supporting  a 

-  labor  of  his  hands.    We  make 

.'tiouH  from  his  "  Legends,  Ballads, 

J  Lee."] 


.HE   PLIGHTED   WORD. 

[Air  — "TheCoolin."] 

.    remember    the    fond   words    you 

breatlied  to  me, 
When  we  rov'd,  hand  in  hand,  by  the 

"  sweet  silver  Lee ; " 
And  forget  not  the  vow  and  tlie  token 

you  gave, 
As  vou  left  me  to  roam  on  the  far  dis- 

tant  wave. 

You  said,  though  you  stray'd  to  the 
bounds  of  the  earth, 

You  would  still  love  and  cherish  the 
land  of  your  birth  ; 

And  come  back  again,  when  three  sum- 
mers had  flow^n. 

With  the  wealth  you  had  gathered,  to 
make  me  vour  own. 

That  you'd  love  me  as  true  on  the  moun- 
tain or  plain. 

On  the  desert,  or  forest,  or  waves  of  the 
main ; 

And  if  meeting  witli  deatli  on  the  land 
or  the  sea, 

That  youM  breathe  your  last  prayer  for 
sweet  Erin  and  me. 

The  time  lias  gone  by,  and  no  lover  ap- 

I)ears, 
Tlio'  I  watch  for  his  barque  tlirough  my 

fast-falling  tears; 


For  I  know  he  is   true,  and  if  living 

would  come 
To  his  fond  loving  bride  and  his  dear 

native  liorae. 

The  waves  of  Lough  Mahon  are  placid 

and  deep, 
And  the  sweet  summer  zephyr  has  luU'd 

her  to  sleep ; 
She  dreams  of  her  love,  and  the  spot 

where  he  died, 
Tho'  his  ship  has  just  anchor'd  below  in 

the  tide. 

There's   a   gun   from    the   river    that's 

shining  like  gold. 
And  a  flag  is  run  up  she  remembers  of 

old; 
There's  a  skiff  from  a  barque  quickly 

rows  to  the  shore  — 
They  have  met,  and  two   fond  hearts 

shall  part  nevermore. 


THE   EXILE'S    RETURN. 

I  HAVE  wander'd  an  exile   'mid    cold- 
hearted  strangers, 
Far,  far  from  my  home  and  the  beau- 
tiful Lee ; 
I  have  struggled  alone  through  all  sor- 
rows and  dangers, 
And  brav'd  ev'ry  fate  on  the   land 
and  the  sea. 
Through    Columbia's    wild    forests,   or 
Ind's  spicy  bowers, 
On  the   great  foreign   rivers,   whose 
sands  are  of  gold. 
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I  have  sigh'd  for  thee   still,    'mid   the 
birds  and  the  flowers  ; 
I  have  lov'd  thee,  and  will,  till  this 
heart  shall  grow  cold. 

I  have  rov'd  with  fair  maidens  with  dark 
flowing  tresses, 
And  beautiful  eyes  have  look'd  kindly 
on  me. 
But  I  thought  with  regret  of  the  smiles 
and  caresses 
Of  a  fair-hair'd   young  maiden   that 
dwelt  by  the  Lee. 
I  have  come  back  again,  but  she's  not 
in  her  bower. 
Where  the  river  flows  past,  with  its 
calm,  tiny  wave ; 
I  have  called  her  in  vain,  for  the  ivy- 
crown'd  tower 
Of  sweet  Inniscarra  o'ershadows  her 
grave. 

The  home  of  my  childhood  to  ruin  is 
falling  — 
The  lov'd  ones  that  bless'd  it  shall 
greet  me  no  more ; 
Yet  I  gaze  on  it  still,  joyous  visions  re- 
calling. 
Though  the  long  grass  has  grown  on 
the  step  of  the  door. 
I  shall  rest  with  them  soon,  with  the 
shamrock  above  me ; 
From   my   dear   native   Cork    never 
more  shall  I  roam. 
Till  I'm  laid  in  the  grave  with  the  dear 
ones  that  lov'd  me. 
As  in  death  they  shall  welcome  their 
wanderer  home. 

THE    PRETTY   GIRLS    OF    CORK. 

Oh,  some  may  praise  the  sunny  eyes 
And  olive  cheeks  of  foreign  maidens. 


I    And  sing  their  beauty  to  the  skies, 

No  matter  if   they're   Jews  or  hea- 
,  thens ; 

!    But  yet  give  me  my  native  town. 

Its  pretty  girls  so  fresh  and  blooming. 
And  faith  I'll  knock  the  fellow  down 
Who   says   Tm    wrong   or    too    pre- 
suming. 
Ah,  yes,  my  darling  girls  of  Cork, 

While  I've  a  fist  to  Avrit^  a  ditty. 
Or  break  a  head  from  here  to  York, 
There's  none  shall  snub  our  native 
City. 

Talk  not  to  me  of  Spanish  dames, 

Or  hint  about  the  fair  Circassian, 
And  all  their  odd  jaw-breaking  names. 

Or  faith  you'll  put  me  in  a  passion  ; 
But  see  our  ladies  as  they  walk. 

And  look  upon  their  pretty  faces. 
And  listen  to  their  charming  talk. 

Reminding  you  of  nymphs  and  graces. 
Ah,  yes,  the  darlings,  one  and  all, 

Are  just  like  beds  of  perfum'd  flow- 
ers ; 
And  if  you  have  a  heart  at  all^ 

You'll  lose  it  in  a  brace  of  hours. 

In    sweet   Blackpool,    famVl    for    "de 
Groves" 
(Though,    troth,    I   never   yet   could 
find  them). 
You'll   meet   with   handsome    girls    in 
droves. 
That  leave  all  other  girls  behind  'em  ; 
And  sure  the  land  of  fat  drisheens  — 

May  nothing  ever  take  them  from  us  — 
Has  lasses  that  are  fit  for  queens. 

The  bouncing  girls  of  Ballythomas. 
Aye,  there  you're   sure    to    take    your 
choice. 
And  don't  let  trifles  love  diminish. 
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If  there's  a  roughness  in  their  voice, 
They're   gems   that    only   want    the 
finish. 

There's  beauties  living  on  the  Marsh 
(Where  you  might  vainly  look  for 
rushes), 
Tliat's    neither    cold,   nor    proud,  nor 
harsh, 
And  dance  like  fays,  and  sing  like 
thrushes ; 
And  if  they  wear  the  largest  "  hoops," 

'Tis  not  for  want  of  shape  and  form  — 
To  see  them  meet  in  pretty  groups. 
The   cockles   of   your    heart    would 
warm. 
Indeed,  'twould  break  your  heart  with 
sighs 
To   see   such  girls,    and    not    caress 
them, 
And  look  upon  such  lips  and  eyes, 
And   not   do   something    to    possess 
them. 

If  yoii  are  blest  with  any  taste, 

You'll    show   a    stranger,   while    he 
tarries. 
Those  darlings  with  the  slender  waist — 

The    roaring    girls   of    "  sweet    Sin- 
barry's ; " 
And  if  he  strolls  through  Evergreen, 

Among  potatoes,  leeks,  and  cabbage, 
And  say  that  fairer  girls  he's  seen. 

Dear  knows,  he's  only  just  a  savage. 
They  talk  a  deal  about  the  girls 

They  meet  upon  a  foreign  shore. 
But,  faith,  'tis  treating  swine  to  pearls 

To   tell   them    there's  as  good  next 
door. 

Tlien,    hey   for   Cork,    its   streets    and 
quays. 


Its  "Shandon  Bells"  and  meadows 
green, 
Its  girls  and  all  their  coaxing  ways. 

Its  boys  that  sip  the  sweet  potheen, 
Its  ever-sparkling  River  Lee 

And     world-fam'd     "Ould    Blarney 
Stone," 
Its  poets  (not  forgetting  me) 

To  make  its  varied  beauties  known. 
Aye,  faith,  my  darling  girls  of  Cork, 
While  I've  a  fist  to  write  a  ditty. 
Or  break  a  head  from  here  to  York, 
There's  none  shall  snub  our  native 
city. 

"  CORK  IS  THE  EDEN  FOR  YOU,  LOVE, 

AND  ME." 

They  may  talk  about  London,  and  Paris, 
and  Milan, 
And  Constantinople,  the  pride  o'  the 
Turk, 
But  away  in  the  south  of  our  own  little 
island 
Is  a  place  that  excels  them  —  its  name 
it  is  Cork ; 
With  its  whiskey,  drisheens,  and   fine 
girls  in  plenty, 
Jackeens  and  fat  pork,  and  the  sweet 
River  Lee, 
And  the  "  Dyke  "  where  all  lovers,  from 
fifteen  to  twentv. 
Whisper  "  Cork  is  the  Eden  for  you, 
love,  and  me." 

Just  walk  down  the  New  Wall  —  there's 
a  beautiful  prospect 
Of  (Jlanmire,  Blackrock  Castle,  and 
Victoria  Park, 
With  a  fine  crop  o'  praties  in  southern 
aspect  — 
Sure  a  stranger  might  think  that  its 
name  was  a  lark ; 
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With  a  row  of  fine  trees  on  the  wall, 
cool  and  shady  — 
Not  for  us,  but  the  plaj'^-boys  of  pos- 
terity. 
Who   will   walk   there    bimeby,   when 
we're  under  the  daisy, 
Whistlin' ''  Cork  is  the  Eden  for  you, 
love,  and  me." 

Walk  back  now  again  by  the  quays  and 
the  river. 
And  the  Bridges — gondout  —  nobly 
spannin'  the  strame, 
With  the  new  one*  (St.  Patrick's),  the 
finest  that  ever 
Was  built ;    but  as  yet  we  have  only 
the  name, 
TDl  the  Council  decides  whether  wood, 
stone,  or  iron. 
Or   brick    the  material    for  buildin' 
shall  be ; 
When  that  will  be,  mavrone  I  —  we've 
no  bisness  inquirin' — 
Ocli,  "  Cork  is  the  Eden  for  you,  love, 
and  me.*' 

Trot    round  by  Daunt's  Square  —  like 
the  Park,  a  misnomer. 
Where   tlie    Gutter -Club   stands   on 
each  day  in  the  week. 
And  all  subjects  discuss,  from  the  say- 
hoy^  to  Homer ; 
'Tis  all  one  to  the  Club  —  Irish,  Hay- 
broo,  or  Greek. 
In  the  distance  a  buildin',  both  airy  an' 
splendid, 
Where  each  chap  that's  determined  to 
go  on  a  spree 
Rusticates,  till  his  manners  a  little  he's 
mended, 


Singin'  "  Cork  is  the  Eden  for  you, 
love,  and  me." 

If  you  want  to  behold  the  sublime  an<J 
the  foolish, 
Fix   your  toes  in  your  brogi^es   an' 
walk  down  the  Parade, 
Where  the  "ould  Roosian  guns"  make 
a  fellow  look  coolish. 
Though   for    shootin'    they're   worse 
than  a  rusty  ould  si)ade. 
And  the  famous  "  King  George,"  on  his 
ould  yalla  charger, 
With    his    rump    patch'd   with    tin, 
guards  the  jBwm-battery, 
And  the  boys,  as  they  pelt  him  with 
small  stones  or  larger. 
Whistle  ''  Cork  is  the  Eden  for  you, 
George,  and  me." 

We  have  Fishamble  Lane  for  crubeens 
and  a  dinner. 
Or  a  supper  at  night,  when  j'ou've 
cash  of  your  own ; 
We've  a  Paradise,*  too,  for  the  saint 
and  the  sinner, 
Where  the  wicked  give  trouble,  and 
rest  is  unknown. 
We've  a  Fire  Escape,  when  our  houses 
are  lightin',  — 
But  where  to  look  for  it  would  puzzle 

the  I) , 

And  the  Polis  to  keep  us  from  drinkin' 
and  fitin' — 
Oh,  '*  Cork  is  the  Eden  for  you,  love, 
and  me." 

Then,  long  life  to  you,  Cork,  with  your 
bull-dogs  and  blarney, 
Your  sweet  Shandon  Bells,  your  Ba- 
zaar, and  the  Quay, 


♦  Written  before  the  present  bridge  wa«  built. 


*  Paradise  Place. 
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Your  hills,  and  your  views  of  the  Lakes 
o'  Killarney, 
Blackpool  and  Sinbarry's,  your  cruds 
and  sweet-whay. 
May   the   names   of  our   Council    and 
Mayor  shine  resplendent 
In  the  Portable  Gas  of  the  new  com- 
pany, 
And  ourselves  ever  sing,  like  true  boys 
independent, 
Arrah,  "  Cork  is  the  Eden  for  you, 
love,  and  me." 


THE  CHRISTIAN  BROTHERS. 

Our  happy  school  upon  the  hill. 

Where  first  were  taught  the  childish 
j)rayer8, 
That  prove  through  scenes  of  strife  and  ill 

The  solace  of  our  after  years  — 
Thy  loving  lessons  still  have  power. 

When  sorely  tried  by  earthly  leaven, 
To  save  us  in  temptation's  hour. 

And  point  the  narrow  path  to  Heaven. 

In  every  rank,  in  every  grade. 

Thy  children  play  no  common  part  — 
The  skilful  hand  at  every  trade. 

The  orna^nent  of  every  art ; 
The  chemist,  with  his  mystic  lore, 

Tlie  clever  scholar  teaching  others, 
The  trader  to  a  distant  shore. 

Are  pupils  of  the  Christian  Brothers. 

They  teach  the  maxim  to  their  flock, 

The  cliildren  of  the  Irish  sod, 
To  shield  tlie  House  upon  the  Rock, 

Whose  corner-stone  was  laid  bv  God ; 
To  live  as  honest  men  should  do. 

And  cheerfully  for  bread  to  labor. 
And  give  the  riglit  hand,  firm  and  true, 

In  love  and  friendship  to  their  neigh- 
bor. 


The  sailor  on  the  stormy  wave, 

Who  fears  that  every  rolling  billow 
May  sweep  him  to  a  watery  grave, 

The  coral  rocks  to  be  his  pillow, 
Remembers  there's  a  watchful  eye 

That  looks  on  him  as  well  as  others. 
As  with  a  thankful,  happy  sigh, 

He  thinks  upon  the  Christian  Broth- 
ers. 

The  soldier  on  the  battle-field, 

With  fighting  squadrons  round  him 
rushing, 
Although  his  spirit  will  not  yield, 
The  hot  tears  to  his  eyes  are  gush- 
ing. 
He  thinks  upon  the  peaceful  word, 
'Mid  scenes  at  which  our  nature  shud- 
ders. 
And  spares  his  conquer'd  foe  the  sword, 
Remembering  the  Christian  Brothers. 

The  exile  in  a  foreign  land. 

While  others  dwell  in  peaceful  glad- 
ness. 
Will  linger  long  upon  the  strand. 

And  gaze  across  the  sea  in  sadness. 
His  home  is  by  the  winding  Lee, 

Where,  long  ago,  the  best  of  mothers, 
Ere  death  o'ertook  her,  pray'd  he'd  be 

A  credit  to  the  Christian  Brothers. 

Through  horrors  of  the  famine  year, 

That  made  the  stoutest  hearts  grow 
cold. 
They  nobly  strove  tlieir  flocks  to  rear. 

Without  the  aid  of  English  gold. 
You  came  not  then,  as  brothers  should, 

To  lielp  tliem  in  their  bitter  need. 
When  he  who  loves  the  i)ure  and  good 

With    blessings    would    reward    the 
deed. 
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Then  say  not,  after  proofs  like  these, 

And  many  others  quite  as  moving, 
That  mixing  up  with  youth  agrees, 

And  that  our  system  needs  improving. 
You'll  find  no  better  busy  elves 

Throughout  the  world,  if  you  roam. 
Then  with  your  own,  improve  yourselves^ 

For  charity  begins  at  home. 

THE   GIANT'S   STAIRS. 

A  BRAWNY  smith  was  sleeping  at  the 

weary  close  of  day ; 
A   boy   ui)on   a   milk-white    steed    ap- 

proach'd  him  where  he  lay : 
*'My  mother  thinks  I  sleep  in  death, 

beneath  the  ocean  wave  ; 
But  O'Mahony  stole  with  magic  spells, 

and  keeps  me  in  his  cave. 

"Go  watch  for  me  to-morrow,  at  the 

witching  hour  of  night. 
Where  the  last  step  of  the  Giant's  Stairs 

dips  in  the  waters  bright. 
This  is  my  seventh  bondage  year;  the 

unseen  door  will  open  — 
Step  boldly  in,  the  spell  will  cease,  I 

leave  you  that  as  token." 

He  spurred  his  milk-white  charger :  "  O  ! 

do  not  fail  me  now," 
And  honest  vulcan  felt  a  blow  upon  his 

manly  brow ; 
And  surely  when  the  morning  came  he 

gaz'd  in  mute  surprise. 
The  horse-shoe  on  his  forehead  stamp'd 

above  his  clear  blue  eyes. 

He  watched  as   he  was    bidden  ;  —  all 

danger  he  defied, 
And   fearlessly   he   entered,    when    the 

door  flew  open  wide ; 


The   way  was  deep  and  winding,  but 

onward  still  he  strode 
And  confronted  great  O'Mahony  in  his 

subterrene  abode. 

The  giant  chieftain  sat  within  a  hall  of 
brilliant  light ; 

The  honest  smith  half  clos'd  his  lids  to 
ease  his  dazzled  sight ; 

He  lifts  his  hand  above  his  eyes,  and 
peers  along  the  vault ; 

A  splendid  vision  meets  his  view,  sus- 
pending breath  and  thought. 

The  fluted  crystal  pillars  gleani'd  with 

ev'ry  brilliant  dye, 
And  pyramids  of  gold  were  i)ird,  and 

tipp'd  the  ceiling  high, 
And  pendant  from  the  roof  were  lamps, 

like  moons  of  crescent  liglit. 
While  meteors  moved  in  spaces  vast, 

beyond  his  straining  sight. 

And   rows  of  horse  and    foot  he   saw 

within  each  spacious  aisle. 
In  deep  succession,  closely  set,  arrayed 

in  rank  and  file. 
All  tranc'd  or  sleeping;  but  the  chief 

was  broad  awake  and  bright, 
Surrounded  by  a  troop  of  boys,  array'd 

in  green  and  white  ; 
Who  greeted  with  a  ringing  shout  the 

hardy  son  of  toil : 
"You're  welcome  to  O'AIahony's  cave, 

stout-hearted  Maurice  Doyle." 

The  smith's  stout  arm  seem\l  shrunk  to 
naught  beside  the  giant's  limb. 

His  head,  upon  his  shoulders  broad,  felt 
nothing  next  to  hiui ; 

Yet  still  our  sturdy  smith  ne'er  quail'd, 
but  bravely  spoke  (»utright. 
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Regardless  of  the  giant's  strength,  and 
all  the  gorgeous  sight. 

"I   thank  you,   chieftain,   kindly;  my 

errand  is  soon  told : 
I    come    to   claim   a   neighbor's   child 

whom  you  in  bondage  hold. 
He  was  a  widow's  only  son ;  then  let  him 

be  restor'd  — 
She  always  meant  that  he  should  wield 

the  crosier,  not  the  sword." 

Up  started  the  O'Mahony,  the  hall 
shook  as  he  spoke ;  — 

"If  you  know  the  boy  you  come  to 
claim,  his  bondage  shall  be  broke ; 

But  if  you  make  the  least  mistake,  your- 
self too  shall  remain, 

Till  Erin  is  a  Nation,  and  the  spell  is 
rent  in  twain." 

He  stepp'd  among  the  youthful  ranks  in 

wonder  but  not  fright; 
The  boys  were  all  the  same  in  limb,  in 

feature,  dress,  and  height ; 
Y-et  still  he  boldly  fixed  on  one,  and 

siiid,  "  'Tis  he,  I'm  sure." — 
"  It  is !  it  is ! "  the  children  cried.  "  Oh, 

happy  Willy  Moore !" 

The  giant  flung  his  falchion  down,  and 

darkness  fiU'd  the  hall, 
A  tempest  caught  the  brave  smith  up, 

and  shook  both  roof  and  wall ; 
And  when  he  came  to  sense  he  found 

the  south  wind  blowing  free. 
And  Willy  Moore  beside  him  on   the 

margin  of  the  Lee.* 


*  The  road  frum  PaHRage  to  Monkstown,  one  mile  in 
leugth,  runs  along  thi>  Mhore,  a  little  al)ove  high-water  mark, 
passing  through  the  skirt  of  the  grounds  of  Carrlgmahun, 
the  seat  of  the  O'Qrady  of  Kllballyowcn  (now  the  water- 


JOSEPH  BRBNAN.t 

[AiB—  "  She  is  far  from  the  Land."] 

He  is  resting  afar  fi*om   the   land   he 
ador'd, 
But  the  soil  of  the  brave  is  his  pillow, 
When  he  grasp'd  not  for  Erin  the  con- 
quering sword, 
When   he   died    far    away   o'er    the 
billow ; 
For  the  coward  deserted  him,  fearing 
the  scars, 
And  the  renegade  sought  to  ensnare 
him, 
Till  he  fled  to  the  Land  of  the  Banner 
of  Stars, 
Where  the  brave  and  the  true  would 
revere  him. 

He  sung,  while  an  exile,  his  dear  native 
Lee, 
Where  he  lovingly  wandered  in  child- 
hood. 
And  *'  the  glen^'^  where  he  dream'd  he 
was  happy  and  free. 
As  his  rifle  rang  clear   in    the    wild 
wood. 
His  warm  young  heart  lov'd  each  moun- 
tain and  sod. 
And  he  fear'd  neither  hardship  nor 
danger : 
To  rescue  this   land   we  were  given  by 
God, 


cure  establishment  of  Doctor  Curtin),  and  is  cut  through 
the  "  Qiant's  Stairs,"  a  succession  of  steep  rocks,  rising  ab- 
ruptly In  the  form  of  rude  st<'ps  from  the  river.  This  spot 
has  been  Invested  by  tradition  with  a  particular  Interest,  as 
the  place  where  the  Giant  O'Mahony  Is  enthralled  by 
enchantment,  and  confined  within  the  howuls  of  the  hill  in 
'*  antres  vast."  At  its  base  the  depth  of  water  is  consid- 
erable. In  1758  a  vessel,  commanded  by  Captain  Cole,  foun- 
dered under  the  "Stairs." 

1 1  have  waited  in  vain  for  some  one  of  more  ability  than 
myst'lf  to  write  something  to  the  memory  of  our  brave  and 
talented  young  townsman.  If  my  lines  are  far  inferior  to 
what  he  deserved,  the  fault  Is  theirs,  not  mine. 
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From  the  gripe  of   the   cold-hearted 
stranger. 

He  died,  though  an  exile,  as  free  as  the 
wind  — 
The  despot  can  reach  him  no  longer ; 
There's  a  home  for  the  slave  where  no 
tyrant  can  bind, 
And  might  over  right  is  not  stronger. 
Then  cherish  his  name  in  the  home  of 
liis  birth. 
Though  the   traitor   and   slave   may 
forget  him ; 
While  tlie  heart  beats  responsive  to  vir- 
tue and  worth, 
All  the  faithful  and  true  shall  regret 
him. 


tt 


NO  IRISH  NEED  APPLY! 


tt 


Aye,  post  it  up  on  every  hand. 

And  shout  it  on  tlie  gale. 
And  let  the  echoes  of  the  land 

Repeat  the  mocking  tale. 
Till  it  shall  rankle  in  the  heart. 

And  flash  the  angry  eye, 
As  careless  Paddy  feels  the  smart  — 

"  No  Irish  need  apply  ! " 

Aye,  brood  upon  the  deep  disgrace. 

And  eat  your  tear-stain'd  crust ; 
They  clos'd  against  you  every  place 

Of  confidence  and  trust ; 
For  when  poor  Paddy,  night  and  morn. 

To  raise  liis  lot  would  try, 
He  met  tliose  words  of  bitter  scorn  — 

"  No  Irish  need  apply  !  " 

But  when  John  Bull  was  sore  beset 

Willi  foes  on  every  side, 
He  said  to  Pat,  "  Forgive,  forget," 

And  such  soft-sawder  tried. 


Till  Paddy  left  his  native  shore. 

On  foreign  strand  to  lie  ; 
While  Bull  (ungrateful)  cried  the  more, 

"  No  Irish  need  apply ! '' 

But  spite  of  all  the  scorn  they  gave, 

The  trumpet  blast  of  Fame 
Has  given  Pat,  on  land  and  wave, 

A  brave  and  honor'd  name. 
At  places  such  as  Waterloo, 

Or  Lucknow  and  Delhi, 
Whoever  said,  "  You  will  not  do  ; 

No  Irish  need  apply  !  " 

Ah,  yes !  he  gave  us  husk  and  rind. 

And  kept  himself  the  fruits ; 
But  now  there  s  %omething  in  the  wind — 

He's  looking  for  recruits. 
The  trumpets  bray,  the  banners  float. 

The  drums  go  flaunting  by ; 
But  Paddy  hears  in  every  note^ 

"  No  Irish  need  apply  I " 

He'll  want  us  o'er  the  sea  to  roam, 

To  fight  his  foreign  foe  ; 
'Tis  better  fight  and  die  at  home, 

With  the  devils  that  we  know. 
His   tall   ships    wait,  their    boast    and 
brag, 

Saint  George's  cross  on  high ; 
But  Paddy  sees  upon  that  flag ^ 

'*  No  Irisli  need  apply !  " 


Ho  !  Dives,  pause  — for  you  and  me 

There's  justice  yet  in  store  ; 
A  time  will  come  when  Pat  shall  be 

Your  Lazarus  no  more. 
They  say  (and  sure  he  likes  it  well) 

When  Paddy  comes  to  die. 
He'll  meet  upon  the  gates  of , 

"  No  Irish  need  ajrply  /  " 
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THE    ORPHAN'S   JOURNEY. 


PART  FIRST. 


"  Oh  !  I  cannot  rest,  I  cannot  rest," 

Said  a  fair-hair'd  little  child, 
"  Till  I  pillow  my  head  on  my  mother's 
breast, 

And  hear  her  accents  mild. 
They  tell  me  father 's  'neath  the  wave. 

And  mother  's  'neath  the  sod. 
Where  they  laid  her  in  an  early  grave ; 

But  her  spirit  is  with  God." 


rt\ 


Then  the  child  got  up  from  the  sunny 
bank ; 
He  had  lain  there  many  hours. 
And  his  golden  hair  with  -tlie  dew  was 
dank. 
And  tangled  with  buds  and  flowers  : 
'*  I  will  go  to  seek  the  mother  I  love  — 

I  will  find  this  heaven,  I  trow ; 
She    will   take   me   with   her    to    God 
above. 
As  there's  none  to  love  me  now." 

He  wander'd  on  by  a  pleasant  brook. 

Where  the  water-lilies  grew. 
And  the  sun  shone  down  on  a  flowery 
nook 
From  a  sky  of  azure  blue. 
Where  a  bower  of   roses   gleam'd  be- 
tween 
The  rocks  by  Nature  riven ; 
Said  the  child  :  "  I've  found  it  now,  I 
ween  ; 
This  mu%t  be  the  way  to  heaven." 

He  look'd,  and  saw  a  maiden  fair 

As  the  sun  e'er  shone  upon. 
And  weaving  pearls  in  her  glossy  hair, 

Knelt  her  own  belovdd  one : 
"  O  lady  fair !  may  a  child  come  in  ? 

Is  this  the  distant  shore 


Where  mother  rests  from  care  and  sin. 
And  sorrow  comes  no  more  ?  " 

The  maid  sprung  up  in  deep  surprise. 

Her  face  in  a  crimson  glow ; 
The  lover  frown 'd  with  flashing  eyes. 

And  scarce  refrained  a  blow. 
"  Go,  go,  thou  gipsy  brat  I "  he  cried, 

"And  seek  thy  dam  elsewhere ; 
She  sleeps,  perhaps,  by  some  ditch  side; 

We  shield  no  beggars  here." 


PART  SBCOND. 


"  That  is  not  heaven,"  said  the  weeping 
child. 

As  he  went  his  weary  way 
O'er  hill,  and  dale,  and  woodland  wild. 

On  that;  scorching  summer  day  ; 
And  he  watch'd  the  birds  with  longing 
eye 

That  sung  in  the  verdant  trees. 
And  murmur'd,  with  a  weary  sigh, 
"  Oh  !  would  I  had  wings  like  these." 

He  came  when  the  sun  was  in  the  west 

In  crimson  clouds  and  gold. 
And  wearily  sank  him  down  to  rest 

Near  a  baron's  proud  stronghold  ; 
He  gaz'd  on  turret,  tower,  and  fosse. 

In  the  sun's  effulgent  light. 
And  the  banner  that  show'd  a  blood-red 
cross. 

On  a  field  of  spotless  white. 

Then  rose  once  more  to  journey  on, 
Though  his  pulse  with  fever  beat. 
And  the  blood  stream'd  down  in  the 

setting  sun 
•  From  his  wounded  hands  and  feet. 
But  he  reck'd  them  not,  as  he   gaily 
cried. 
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*'  My  troubles  dow  are  past ; 
For  that  is  tlie  cross  wliere  the  Saviour 
died, 
And  this  is  heaven  at  last." 

He  pass'd  the  gate ;  but  a  noble  dame 

All  sternly  bade  him  stand, 
While  the  heir  of  that  proud  ancestral 
name 

She  held  by  her  jewell'd  hand  : 
"  Where  art  thou  going,  vagrant  wild  ?  " 

He  gaz'd  with  his  eyes  of  blue  : 
"  r  am  going  to  mother,  for  that  little 
child 

Has  found  his  mother,  too." 

The  vassals  came  at  her  stern  behest 

To  thrust  the  child  away ; 
And  he  wander'd  on  with   a  heaving 
breast, 

At  the  last  faint  blush  of  day. 
A  storm  was  gathering  o'er  the  heath. 

And  night  clos'd  like  a  pall. 
As   the   child   exclaim'd,   with    failing 
breath, 

'*  Can  heaven  be  found  at  all  ?  " 


FAET  THIRD. 


The  light  has  left  his  deep  blue  eye. 

He  sinks  upon  the  plain ; 
While  lightning  rent  the  lurid  sky. 

And  fiercely  fell  the  rain. 
Ha !  no,  he  is  up,  though  cold  and  wet. 

As  a  light  shone  bright  afar. 
Said  the  dying  child,  '*  I  will  find  it  yet 

Beyond  that  distant  star." 

The  tempest  sways  him  to  and  fro, 

But  he  nobly  struggles  on. 
While  fearfully  the  rude  winds  blow 

Round  that  houseless  little  one. 


He  is  dash'd  at  length  through  a  cottage 
door. 
By  the  rushing  tempest  driven. 
As  he  cried,  "Mamma,  I  can   go    no 
more; 
Oh !  take  me  now  to  heaven." 


The   morning   sun    shone    bright    and 
clear 
When  the  storm-fiend  had  pass'd, 
But  the  little  child  lay  on  his  bier — 

His  journey  is  o'er  at  last ; 
His   hands   are    clasp'd    ou    his    little 
breast. 
And  smooth  is  his  pale,  cold  brow, 
As  an  old  man  murmur'd,  "Take  thy 
rest  — 
Thou  art  with  thy  mother  now." 

Ha  !  blessed  God !  thy  ways  are  deep, 

Thou  canst  the  haughty  bow ; 
Look  yonder  at  the  castle  keep  — 

The  banner  is  sable  now^ 
Its  lady,  with  dishevell'd  hair. 

Is  check'd  in  all  her  pride ; 
She  mourns  for  her  proud  young  heir, 

Who  in  the  night  has  died. 

The  maid  has  risen  with  the  lark. 

And  hastens  to  her  bower ; 
Her  lover  lies  there  cold  and  stark — 

His  blood  has  stain'd  each  flower. 
A  rival's  hand  has  laid  him  low 

On  the  dew-bespangled  sod  — 
Who  shall  the  providence  seek  to  know 

Of  the  Great  Almighty  God? 


FAREWELL! 

Farewell  !  I  have  sought  to  perform 
a  duty. 
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111  singing  of  home  and  our  own  river 
Lee, 
Preserving   the   legends   of  valor   and 
beauty, 

So  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  brave  and 
the  free. 
That  her  daughters  so  fair,  and  her  sons 
ever  witty, 
May  long  on  its  banks  in  prosperity 
dwell. 
As  the  pride   and   the   boast   of   "  the 
beautiful  City," 
Is   my   best   wish    in   bidding    thee, 
reader,  farewell. 


Farewell  to  the  exile  across   the   wild 
billow. 
Who  thinks  with  a  sigh  of  his  dear 
native  shore. 
Though  the  flowers  of  the  prairie  may 
sweeten  his  pillow, 
Or  bloom  o'er  his  grave  ere  his  jour- 
ney is  o'er. 


As  he  wanders  afar,  should  these  lines 
ever  meet  him. 
Reminding  of  feelings  his  tongue  can- 
not tell. 
In   place    of   kind   friends,   with   good 
wishes  they  greet  him, 
And  bid  him,  dear  exile,  brave  exile, 
farewell. 

Farewell !  but  remember  the  song  and 
the  story. 
That  clings  round  each  bank  of  the 
emerald  sod ; 
Be  it  yours  then  to  follow  the  footsteps 
of  glory. 
That  hallow  the  fields  where  in  child- 
hood you've  trod : 
Be  it  mine  to  endeavor  to  pass  to  long  ages 
Those  deeds  which  unsung  are  unsta- 
ble as  sand, 
And  my  brightest  reward  for  the  toil  of 
those  pages, 
As  a  brother  to  rank  with  the  Bards 
of  our  land. 


EDMUND  JOHN    ARMSTRONG. 


[Edmund  J.  Armstrong  was  bom  at  Dublin,  July 
23,  1841.     Died  February'  24,  1865.] 


MARY  OF  CLORAH. 

In  the  dewy  April  weather. 

When  the  tufts  were  on  the  heather 

And  the  feathery  larch  was  green, 
Mary,  like  the  young  Aurora, 
Shone  amid  the  woods  of  Clorah ; 

Pride  was  in  her  stately  mien. 


Oh,  her  laugh  was  like  the  runnel 
Bubbling  in  its  pebbly  channel 

'Mid  the  glistening  moss  and  fern  ; 
But  it  huslied  the  stock-dove  sighing, 
And  it  set  the  cuckoo  flying. 

And  it  scared  the  lonely  liern. 

She  was  all  alone,  sweet  Mary, 
Tripping  like  a  winsome  fairy 

Through  the  woods  at  break  of  morn. 
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Laughing  to  herself,  and  singing 
Rustic  snatches  that  went  ringing 
Through    tlie    glens    like    laughs    of 
scorn. 

When  a  year  had  fled,  the  weather 
Was  as  fair,  as  fresh  the  heather. 

And  the  feathery  larch  as  green  ; 
But  no  pride  was  left  in  Mary, 
And  the  laughing  winsome  fairy 

Was  no  more  what  she  had  been. 

O'er  her  little  babe  her  laughter 
Burst  in  fits,  but  sighs  came  after ; 
Through  her  mirth  was   breathed    a 
sigh. 
Now  she  kissed  her  infant  wildly, 
Now  she  looked  upon  it  mildly 

Through  the  tears  that  dimmed  her 
eye. 

Then  she  murmured,  "  Baby  mine. 
Would  my  soul  were  calm  as  thine  I 

Sleep,  my  darling  little  boy ; 
Sleep,  the  winds  about  thee  moaning; 
Sleep,  nor  heed  thy  mother  groaning; 

Sleep,  my  own,  my  only  joy. 

"Ah,  methinks  thine  eyes  of  blue 
Are  more  loving,  deep,  and  true. 

Closed  beneath  those  silken  lashes. 
Than  the  smiling  eyes  that  hold 
My  spirit  with  their  glances  bold, — 

Tempest-gleams  and  lightning-flashes ! 

"  Would  that  I  had  never  strayed. 
Wayward,  in  the  greenwood  shade, 

Singing  at  the  break  of  morn  I 
Those  dear  eyes  had  never  dazed  me. 
Those  sweet  words   had   never    mazed 
me  — 

Would  I  never  had  been  born ! 


"  Then  I  sjvw  him,  as  a  dream. 
Standing  by  the  brawling  stream. 

And  I  felt  a  sudden  shiver 
Seize  me  as  I  gazed  on  him  — 
He  was  fishing  by  the  brim 

Of  the  roaring  mountain  river. 

"  Then  he  turned,  and  took  the  breath 
From  my  breast  that  shook  beneath 
Those  steadfast  eyes;  he  smiled,  and 
then 
I  was  bold,  and  broke  the  spell. 
And  passed  on  proudly  .  .  .  well,  ah  I 
well ! 
I  learned  to  love  that  smile  again  ! 

"  Ah  me,  I  never  broke  the  spell ! 
My  love  is  more  than  I  can  tell ; 

It  burns,  it  scorches  .  .  .  yet  I  know 
This  should  not  be :  my  babe,  I  wrong 
Thy  father,  but  I  am  not  strong  — 

Worn  weaker  by  this  hidden  woe. 

"  I  never  broke  my  marriage  vows  ; 
Thy  father  is  my  wedded  spouse ; 

And  if  my  heart  be  with  another, 
God  knows  Fve  striven,  howe'er  in  vain. 
Though  baffled  by  the  blissful  pain, 

I've    striven    this   wrongful   love    to 
smother. 

"  Thy  sweet  eyes  open,  baby  mine  ! 
And  from  their  depths  of  violet  shine 

Such  lustres  pure  of  trustful  love, 
I  am  rebuked.     I  dare  not  dwell 
In  fancy  on  the  baleful  spell 

That  turns  me  false  to  thee,  sweet 
dove. 

"  Well  I  love  thee,  little  child. 
Soothing  with  thy  glances  mild 
All  my  trouble.     Thou  wilt  be 
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M}'  help,  my  angel ;  thou  wilt  make 
Thy  father  kind  for  thy  sweet  sake, 
And  charm  away  his  cruelty." 

Laughing  lightly,  lightly  sighing 
O'er  the  babe  all  calmly  lying 

In  her  arms,  she  showered  kisses 
On  its  tender  mouth  and  brows ; 
And  she  felt  a  lover's  vows 

Were  not  worth  a  mother's  blisses. 

Then  a  step  within  the  wood 
Stilled  the  beating  of  her  blood, 

And  she  clasped  her  infant  tight : 
In  a  dark  tempestuous  mood 
The  man  she  loved  before  her  stood. 

And  her  face  and  lips  grew  white. 

A  man  of  noble  gait  was  he, 
As  fair  a  lord  as  you  might  see : 

And  his  frown  became  him  well 
When  she  rose  and  turned  away, 
And  took  the  homeward  path  that  lay 

Among  the  wild-flowers  of  the  dell. 

He  strode  on  with  passion  pale. 
And  her  limbs  began  to  fail 

When  he  touched  her  trembling  arm. 
Then  she  uttered  a  low  cry : 
But  he,  "  Have  comfort ;  it  is  I, 

Mary ;  I  never  meant  you  harm. 


''  I  loved  you  with  all  truth  ;  my  love 
Is  registe;*ed  in  Heaven  above ; 

I  would  have  made  you  wife,  I  swore. 
And  I  have  never  broken  vows  .  .  . 
Ha!  tliere's  a  sadness  on  your  brows  — 

I  never  saw  that  gloom  before. 

'^  Ah  me  !  you  loved  me,  then  ?     O,  why 
Did  you  not  trust  me  ?     I  would  die 
To  save   those   saddened   eyes   from 
tears. 
Your  doubts  have  made  a  young  man 

old. 
Such  love  as  mine  may  not  be  told. 
Nor  will  it  fade  with  lapse  of  years.'* 

She  broke  in  weeping :  "  Woe  is  me  ! 
They  said  you  died  in  Italy  .  .  . 

My  mother  almost  starved  ".  .  .  then, 
wild 
With  love  and  the  keen  agony 
Of  duty,  sobbing  bitterly,       v 

Fled   moaning,    "  O    my    child,   my 
child ! " 

Long  stood  he  there  in  silent  woe ; 
And  when  the  sun  was  dipping  low 

Behind  the  larches  of  the  glen. 
He  knelt  and  wept  —  then  passed  away 
For  ever.     Never  from  that  day 

He  lingered  in  those  woods  again. 


ARTHUR   O'SHAUGHNESSY. 


[Arthur  O'Shaughnessy  was  bom  in  the  year  1846. 
On  his  father's  side  he  belongs  to  the  O'Shaugh- 
iiessys  of  Gal  way.  His  mother  was  of  English  roy- 
alist descent.  He  published  "An  epoc  of  Women 
and  other  Poems"  in  1870,  "Lays  of  France"  in 
1871,  and  "  Music  and  Moonlight "  in  1874.  Mr.  O'- 
Shaughnessy died  January  30, 1881.] 


SONG. 

Has  summer  come  without  the  rose. 

Or  left  the  bird  behind  ? 
Is  the  blue  changed  above  thee> 

O  world  I  or  am  I  blind  ? 
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Will  you  change  every  flower  that  grows, 

Or  only  change  this  spot, 
Where  she  who  said,  I  h)ve  tliee. 

Now  says,  I  love  thee  not? 

The  skies  seemed  true  above  thee, 

The  rose  true  on  the  tree ; 
Tlie    bird    seemed    true    the    summer 
through. 

But  all  proved  false  to  me. 
World  !  is  there  one  good  thing  in  you, 

Life,  love,  or  death  — or  what? 
Since  lips  tliat  sang,  I  love  thee, 

Have  said,  I  love  thee  not? 

I  think  the  sun's  kiss  will  scarce  fall 

Into  one  flower's  gold  cup ; 
I  think  the  bird  will  miss  me. 

And  give  the  summer  up. 
O  sweet  place  !  desolate  in  tall 

Wild  grass,  have  you  forgot 
How  her  lips  loved  to  kiss  me, 

Now  that  they  kiss  me  not? 

Be  false  or  fair  above  me, 

Come  back  with  anv  face. 
Summer  !  —  do  I  care  what  you  do? 

You  cannot  change  one  place  — 
The  grass,  the  leaves,  the  earth,  tlie  dew, 

The  grave  I  make  the  spot  — 
Here,  where  she  used  to  love  me, 

Here,  where  she  loves  me  not. 


THE    FOUNTAIN    OF    TEARS. 

If  you  go  over  desert  and  mountain. 
Far  into  the  country  of  sorrow, 
To-day  and  to-night  and  to-morrow. 

And  maybe  for  months  and  for  years ; 
You  shall  come,  with  a  heart  that  is 

bursting 
For  trouble  and  toiling  and  thirsting. 


You  shall  certainly  come  to  the  fountain 
At  length  —  to  the  Fountain  of  Tears. 

Very  peaceful  the  place  is,  and  solely 
For  piteous  lamenting  and  sighing, 
And  those  who  come  living  or  dying 

Alike  from  their  hopes  and  their  fears ; 
Full  of  cypress-like  shadows  the  place 

is. 
And  statues  that  cover  their  faces : 

But  out  of  the  gloom  s])rings  the  holy 

And  beautiful  Fountain  of  Tears. 

And  it  flows  and  it  flows  with  a  motion 
So  gentle  and  lovely  and  listless. 
And  murmurs  a  tune  so  resistless 

To  him  who  hath  suffered  and  hears — 
You  shall  surely  —  without   a   word 

spoken, 
Ktieel  down   there    and   know    your 
heart  broken, 

And  yield  to  the  long  curbM  emotion 

That  day  by  the  Fountain  of  Tears. 

For   it  grows  and  it  grows,  as  tliongh 
leaping 
Up  higher  the  more  one  is  thinking ; 
And  ever  its  tunes  go  on  sinking 
More  poignantly  into  the  ears : 

Yea,  so  blessed  and  good  seems  that 

fountain. 
Reached  after  dry  desert  and  moun- 
tain, 
You  shall  fall  down  at  length  in  your 

weeping 
And  batlie  your  sad  face  in  the  tears. 

Then,  alas  !  while  you  lie  there  a  sea- 
son. 
And  sob  between  living  and  dying. 
And    give    up    the   land    you    were 
trying 
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To  find  'mid  your  hopes  aud  your  fears ; 
—  O  the  world  shall  come  up  and 

pass  o'er  you ; 
Strong  men  shall  not  stay  to  care  for 
you, 
Nor  wonder  indeed  for  what  reason 
Your   way   should   seem    harder    than 
theirs. 

But  perhaps,  while  you  lie,  never  lifting 
Your  cheek  from  the  wet  leaves  it 

presses, 
Nor  caring  to  raise  your  wet  tresses 
And  look  how  the  cold  world  appears, — 
O  perhaps  the  mere  silences  round  you, 
All  things  in  that  place  grief  hath 
found  you, 
Yea,  e'en  to  the  clouds  o'er  you  drift- 

May  soothe  you  somewhat  through  your 

tears. 

You   may    feel,    when    a    falling   leaf 
bruslies 
Your  face,  as  though  some  one  had 

kissed  you ; 
Or  think  at  least  some  one  who  missed 
vou 
Hath    sent   you   a   thought, — if    that 
cheers ; 


Or   a  bird's  little    song,   faint    and 

broken, 
May  pass  for  a  tender  word  spoken : 
—  Enough,    while   around   you     there 

rushes 
That  life-drowning  torrent  of  tears. 

And   the   tears  shall   flow   faster    and 
faster, 
Brim  over,  and  baffle  resistance. 
And  roll  down  bleared  roads  to  each 
.distance 
Of  past  desolation  and  years ; 

Till  they   cover   the   place   of   each 

sorrow. 
And  leave  you  no  Past  and  no  mor- 
row : 
For  what  man  is  able  to  master 
And  stem  the  great  Fountain  of  Tears  ? 

But  the  floods  of  the  tears  meet  and 
gather ; 

The  sound  of  them   all  grows   like 
thunder : 

—  O  into  what  bosom,  I  wonder. 
Is  poured  the  whole  sorrow  of  years? 

For  Eternity  only  seems  keeping 

Account  of  the  great  human  weeping: 
May  God  then,  the  Maker  and  Father  — 
May  He  lind  a  place  for  the  tears ! 


JONATHAN    SWIFT. 


[Jonatlian  Swift,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin, 
was  bom  in  l&il'  Died  1745.  He  wrote  '*  Battle  of 
the  Books,"  **  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  **  Gulliver's  Travels," 
"History  of  the  Four  Last  Years  of  Queen  Anne," 
'*  Polite  Conversation,"  and  much  miscellaneous 
prose  and  poetrj'.  His  Works  were  edited  with  a 
Memoir  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  1814.] 


THE    BEASTS'   CONFESSION. 

When  beasts  could  speak  (the  learned 

say 
They  still  can  do  so  every  day), 
It  seems,  they  had  religion  then, 
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As  much  as  now  we  find  in  men. 
It  happened  when  a  plague  broke  out 
(Which  therefore  made  them  more  de- 
vout), 
The  king  of  brutes  (to  make  it  phiin, 
Of  quadrupeds  I  only  mean), 
By  proclamation  gave  command, 
That  every  subject  in  the  land 
Should  to  the  priest  confess  their  sins ; 
And  thus  the  pious  wolf  begins :  — 

Good  father,  I  must  own  with  shame, 
That  often  I  have  been  to  blame : 
I  must  confess,  on  Friday  last. 
Wretch  that  I  was,  I  broke  my  fast: 
But  I  defy  the  basest  tongue 
To  prove  I  did  my  neighbor  wrong ; 
Or  ever  went  to  seek  my  food 
By  rapine,  theft,  or  thirst  of  blood. 

The  ass  approaching  next,  confessed 
That  in  his  heart  he  loved  a  jest : 
A  wag  he  was,  he  needs  must  own. 
And  could  not  let  a  dunce  alone. 
Sometimes   his   friend    lie    would    not 

spare. 
And  might  perhaps  be  too  severe  : 
But  yet,  the  worst  that  could  be  said. 
He  was  a  wit  both  born  and  bred ; 
And,  if  it  be  a  sin  or  shame. 
Nature  alone  must  bear  the  blame. 
One  fault  he  hath,  is  sorry  for't. 
His  ears  are  half  a  foot  too  short. 
Which  could  he  to  the  standard  bring. 
He'd  show  his  face  before  the  king. 
Then,  for  his  voice,  there's  none  dis- 
putes 
That  he's  the  nightingale  of  brutes. 

The   swine    with    contrite    heart    al- 
lowed. 
His  shape  and  beauty  made  him  proud ; 


In  diet  was  perhaps  too  nice, 
But  gluttony  was  ne'er  his  vice : 
In  every  turn  of  life  content. 
And  meekly  took  what  fortune  se^it. 
Enquire  through  all  the  parish  round, 
A  better  neighbor  ne'er  was  found : 
His  vigilance  might  some  displease  ; 
'Tis  true,  he  hated  sloth  like  pease. 

The  mimic  ape  began  his  chatter. 
How  evil  tongues  his  life  bes])atter : 
Much    of    the    cens'ring    world     coiii« 

plained. 
Who  said  his  gravity  was  feigned ; 
Indeed,  the  strictness  of  his  morals 
Engaged  him  in  a  hundred  quarrels. 

9 

He  saw,  and  he  was  grieved  to  see't. 
His  zeal  was  sometimes  indiscreet : 
He  found  his  virtues  too  severe 
For  our  corrupted  times  to  bear; 
Yet,  such  a  lewd  licentious  age 
Might  well  excuse  a  stoic's  rage. 

The     goat     advanced    with     decent 

pace. 
And  first  excused  his  youthful  face  ; 
Forgiveness  begged,  tliat  he  appeared 
('Twas  nature's  fault)  without  a  beard. 
'Tis  true,  he  was  not  much  inclined 
To  fondness  for  the  female  kind ; 
Not,  as  his  enemies  object. 
From  chance  or  natural  defect; 
Not  by  his  frigid  constitution. 
But  through  a  pious  resolution; 
For 'he  had  made  a  holy  vow 
Of  cliastitv,  as  monks  do  now ; 
Which  he   resolved   to   keep   for   ever 

hence. 
As  strictly,  too,  as  doth  his  reverence. 

Apply  the  tale,  and  you  shall  find 
How  just  it  suits 'With  human-kind. 
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Some   fiiults   we   own :    but,    can    you 

guess  ? 
Why?  —  virtue  's  carried  to  excess  ; 
Wherewith  our  vanity  endows  us, 
Though  neither  foe  nor  friend  allows  us. 

The   lawyer   swears,   you    may   rely 
on't, 
He  never  squeezed  a  needy  client : 
And  this  he  makes  his  constant  rule. 
For  w^hich  his  brethren  call  liini  fool ; 
His  conscience  always  was  so  nice, 
He  freely  gave  the  poor  advice ; 
By  wliieh  he  lost,  he  may  affirm, 
A  hundred  fees  last  Easter  term. 
While  otliers  of  tlie  learned  robe 
Would  break  the  patience  of  a  Job ; 
No  pleader  at  the  bar  could  match 
His  diligence  and  quick  despatch; 
Ne'er  kept  a  cause,  he  well  may  boast. 
Above  a  term  or  two  at  most. 


The    cringing   knave,   who    seeks    a 

})lace 
Without  success,  tlius  tells  his  case : 
Why    should    he     longer     mince     the 

matter? 
He  failed  because  he  could  not  flatter : 
He  had  not  learned  to  turn  his  coat, 
Nor  for  a  party  give  his  vote. 
His  crime  he  quickly  understood : 
Too  zealous  for  the  nation's  good  ; 
He  found  tlie  ministers  resent  it, 
Yet  could  not  for  his  heart  repent  it. 

The  chaplain  vows  he  cannot  fawn, 
Though    it   would    raise    him    to    the 

lawn. 
He  passed  his  hours  among  his  books; 
You  find  it  u\  his  meagre  looks. 
He  might,  if  lie  were  worldly-wise. 
Preferment  get,  and  s])«Tre  his  eyes; 


But  owned  he  had  a  stubborn  spirit, 
That  made  him  trust  alone  in  merit ; 
Would  rise  by  merit  to  promotion  — 
Alas  !  a  mere  chimeric  notion. 

The  doctor,  if  you  will  believe  him, 
Confessed  a  sin,  and  God  forgive  him : 
Called  up  at  midnight,  ran  to  save 
A  blind  old  beggar  from  the  grave. 
But,  see  how  Satan  spreads  his  snares. 
He  quite  forgot  to  say  his  prayers. 
He  cannot  help  it,  for  his  heart. 
Sometimes  to  act  the  parson's  part, 
Quotes  from  the  Bible  many  a  sentence 
That  moves  his  patients  to  repentance; 
And,  wlien  his  medicines  do  no  good, 
Supports  their  minds  with  heavenly  food. 
At  which,  however  well  intended. 
He  hears  the  clergy  are  offended; 
And  grown  so  bold  behind  his  back, 
To  call  him  hypocrite  and  quack. 
In  his  own  church  he  keeps  a  seat ; 
Says  grace  before  and  after  meat ; 
And  calls,  without  affecting  airs. 
His  household  twice  a  day  to  prayers. 
He  shuns  apothecaries'  shops, 
And  hates  to  cram  the  sick  with  slops. 
He  scorns  to  make  his  art  a  trade. 
Nor  bribes  my  lady's  favorite  maid. 
Old  nurse-keepers  would  never  hire 
To  recommend  him  to  the  Squire ; 
Which  others,  whom  he  will  not  name. 
Have  often  practised  to  their  shame. 

The  statesman  tells  you  with  a  sneer, 
His  faidt  is  to  be  too  sincere ; 
And,  having  no  sinister  ends. 
Is  apt  to  disoblige  his  friends. 
The  nation's  good,  his  Master's  glory. 
Without  regard  to  Whig  or  Tory, 
Were  all  the  schemes  he  had  in  view ; 
Yet  he  w^as  seconded  bv  few. 
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Though  some  had  spread  a  thousand  lies, 

'Twas  he  defeated  the  Excise. 

'Twas   known,   though   he   had    borne 

aspersion, 
That  standing  troops  were  liis  aversion. 
His  practice  was,  in  every  station. 
To  serve  tlie  king,  and  please  the  nation; 
Though  hard  to  find  in  every  case 
The  fittest  man  to  fill  a  place. 
His  promises  he  ne'er  forgot, 
But  took  memorials  on  the  spot. 
His  enemies,  for  want  of  charity. 
Said  he  affected  popularity. 
'Tis  true,  the  people  understood. 
That  all  he  did  was  for  their  good; 
Their  kind  affections  he  has  tried ; 
No  love  is  lost  on  eitlier  side. 
He  came  to  court  with  fortune  clear, 
Which  now  he  runs  out  every  year; 
Must,  at  the  rate  that  he  goes  on. 
Inevitably  be  undone. 
Oh  !  if  his  Majesty  would  please 
To  give  him  but  a  writ  of  ease. 
Would  grant  liim  license  to  retire. 
As  it  hath  long  been  his  desire. 
By  fair  accounts  it  would  be  found. 
He's  poorer  by  ten  thousand  jiound. 
He  owns,  and  hopes  it  is  no  sin. 
He  ne'er  was  partial  to  his  kin ; 
He  thought  it  base  for  men  in  stations 
To  crowd  the  court  with  their  relations. 
His  country  was  his  dearest  mother. 
And  every  virtuous  man  his  brother. 
Through  modesty  or  awkward  shame 
(For  which  l^e  owns  himself  to  blame). 
He  found  the  wisest  men  he  could, 
Without  respect  to  friends  or  blood; 
Nor  never  acts  on  private  views. 
When  he  hath  liberty  to  choose. 

The  shar])er  swore  he  hated  play. 
Except  to  pass  an  hour  away ; 


And  well  he  might,  for  to  his  cost, 
By  want  of  skill,  he  always  lost. 
He  heard  there  was  a  club  of  cheats. 
Who  had  contrived  a  thousand  feats ; 
Could  change  the  stock,  or  cog  a  die. 
And  thus  deceive  the  sharpest  eye : 
No  wonder  how  his  fortune  sunk. 
His  brothers  fleece  him  when  he's  drunk. 

I  own  the  moral  not  exact ; 
Besides,  the  tale  is  false  in  fact ; 
And  so  absurd,  that,  could  I  raise  up 
From  fields  Elysian,  fabling  JEsop, 
I  would  accuse  him  to  his  face, 
For  libelling  the  four-foot  race. 
Creatures  of  every  kind  but  ours 
Well  comprehend  their  natural  powers ; 
While  we,  whom  leason  ought  to  sway. 
Mistake  our  talents  every  day. 
The  ass  was  never  known  so  stupid 
To  act  the  part  of  Tray  or  Cupid ; 
Nor  leaps  u])on  his  master's  lap. 
There    to    be    stroked,   and    fed    with 

pap  : 
As  yEsop  would  the  world  persuade  ; 
He  better  understands  his  trade : 
Nor  comes  whene'er  his  lady  whistles. 
But  carries  loads,  and  feeds  on  thistles. 
Our  author's  meaning,  I  presume,  is 
A  creature  hipes  et  implumis  ; 
Wherein  the  moralist  designed 
A  compliment  on  human-kind : 
i    For,  here  he  owns,  that  now  and  then 
Beasts  iiiay  degenerate  into  men. 

WISHES    AND    REALITIES. 

[IMTTATKD  FROM   HORACE.] 

I  OFTEN  wished  that  I  had  clear 
For  life,  six  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
A  handsome  house  to  lodge  a  friend, 
A  river  at  my  garden's  end, 
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A  terrace  walk,  and  half  a  rood 
Of  land  set  out  to  plant  a  wood. 

Well,  now  I  have  all  this  and  more, 
I  ask  not  to  increase  my  store. 
But  should  be  perfectly  content 
Could  I  but  live  on  this  side  Trent ; 
Nor  cross  the  Channel  twice  a  year. 
To  spend  six  montlis  with  statesmen  here. 

I  must  by  all  means  come  to  town, 
'Tis  for  the  service  of  the  crown. 
"  Lewis,  the  Dean,  will  be  of  use. 
Send  for  him  up,  take  no  excuse." 
The  toil,  the  danger  of  the  seas. 
Great  ministers  ne'er  think  of  these ; 
Or  let  it  cost  five  hundred  pound, 
No  matter  where  the  money's  found; 
It  is  but  so  much  more  in  debt, 
And  that  they  ne'er  consider'd  yet. 

'^Good    Mr.    Dean,  go   change   your 

gown, 
Let    my    lord   know   you're    come    to 

town." 
I  Imrry  me  in  haste  away, 
Not  thinking  it  is  levee-day ; 
And  find  his  honor  in  a  pound, 
Hemm'd  by  a  triple  circle  round. 
Chequer'd  witJi  ribbons  blue  and  green. 
How  should  I  thrust  myself  between  ? 
Some  wag  observes  me  tlius  perplext. 
And  smiling,  whispers  to  the  next, 
"I   thought   the    Dean    had   been    too 

proud 
To  jostle  here  among  a  crowd." 
Another  in  a  surly  fit 
Tells  me  I  have  more  zeal  than  wit. 
^"So  eager  to  express  your  love, 
You  ne'er  consider  whom  you  shove, 
But  rudely  press  before  a  duke." 
I  own  I'm  plea^'d  with  this  rebuke. 


And  take  it  kindly  meant  to  show 
What  I  desire  the  world  should  know. 

I  get  a  whisper,  and  withdraw. 
When  twenty  fools  I  never  saw 
Come  with  petitions  fairly  penn'd, 
Desiring  I  would  stand  their  friend. 

This,  humbly  offers  me  his  case  — 
That,  begs  my  interest  for  a  place  — 
A  hundred  other  men's  affairs 
Like  bees  are  humming  in  my  ears. 
"  To-morrow  my  appeal  comes  on. 
Without  your  help  the  cause  is  gone  " — 
The  duke  expects  my  lord  and  you. 
About  some  great  affair,  at  two  — 
'^  Put  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  in  mind 
To  get  my  warrant  quickly  sign'd  : 
Consider  it's  my  first  request " — 
Be  satisfied,  I'll  do  ni)'  best :  — 
Then  presently  he  falls  to  tease, 
"  You  may  for  certain,  if  you  please ; 
I  doubt  not,  if  his  lordship  knew  " — 
And  Mr.  Dean,  one  word  from  you  — 

'Tis    (let   me   see)    three   years    and 

more 
(October  next  it  will  be  four) 
Since  Harley  bid  me  first  attend. 
And  chose  me  for  an  humble  friend  ; 
Would  take  me  in  his  coach  to  chat, 
And  question  me  of  this  and  that ; 
As,  '"  What's  a-clock  ?  "  and  "  How's  the 

wind  ?  " 
"Whose  chariot's  that  we  left  behind?" 
Or  gravely  try  to  read  the  lines 
Writ  underneath  the  country  signs; 
Or,  ^*  Have  you  nothing  new  to-day 
From     P(jpe,    from    Parnell,    or    from 

Gay?" 
Such  tattle  often  entertains 
My  lord  and  me  as  far  as  Stains, 
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As  once  a  week  we  travel  clown 
To  Windsor,  and  again  to  town, 
Where  all  that  passes  infer  nos 
Might  be  prochiimM  at  Charing  Cross. 

Yet  some  I  know  with  envy  swell, 
Because  thev  see  me  us'd  so  well. 
*'  IIow    think   you    of  our    friend    the 

Dean  ? 
I  wonder  what  some  people  mean ; 
My  lord  and  he  are  grown  so  great, 
Always  together,  tete-d-tete. 
What,  they  admire  him  for  his  jokes  — 
See  but  the  fortune  of  some  folks !  " 
There  flies  about  a  strange  report 
Of  some  express  arriv'd  at  court, 
I'm  stop[rd  by  all  the  fools  I  meet, 
And  catechized  in  ev'ry  street. 
"  You,  Mr.  Dean,  frequent  the  great; 
Inform  us,  will  the  emp'ror  treat? 
Or  do  the  prints  and  papers  lie?" 
Faith,  sir,  you  know  as  much  as  I. 
*'  Ah,  doctor,  liow  you  love  to  jest ! 

'Tis  now  no  secret  " 1  protest 

''Tis  one  to  me. "Then  tell  us,  pray. 

When    are    the    troops   to    liave    their 

pay  ? 
And,  tho'  I  solemnly  declare 
I  know  no  more  than  my  Lord-mayor, 
They    stand    amaz'd,    and    think     me 

grown 
The  closest  mortal  ever  known. 

Thus  in  a  sea  of  follv  toss'd. 
My  choicest  hours  of  life  are  lost ; 
Yet  always  wishing  to  retieat. 
Oh,  could  I  see  my  country  seat  I 
There,  leaning  near  a  gentle  brook, 
Sleep,  or  peruse  some  ancient  book  ; 
And  there  in  sweet  oblivion  drown 
Those  cares  that  haunt  the  court  and 
town. 


THE   HAPPY   LIFE   OF   A    COUNTRY 

PARSON. 

[IX   IMITATION   OF  MARTIAL.] 

Parson,  these  things  in  thy  possess 
ing 
Are  better  than  the  bishop's  blessing. 
A  wife  that  makes  conserves ;  a  steed 
That  carries  double  where  there's  need , 
October  store,  and  best  Virginia, 
Tithe  pig,  and  mortuary  guinea  ; 
Gazettes  sent  gratis  down,  and  frank VI, 
For  which  thy  patrons  weekly  thank'd  ; 
A  large  concordance  (bound  long  since). 
Sermons   to    Charles    the    First,    when 

prince ; 
A  chronicle  of  ancient  standing; 
A  Chrysostom  to  smooth  thy  band  in ; 
The  polyglot  —  three  parts  —  my  text, 
Howbeit  —  likewise  —  now  to  my  next, 
Lo  here  the  Septuagint  —  and  Paul, 
To  sum  the  whole  —  the  close  of  all. 

He  that  has  these  may  pass  liis  life. 
Drink    with    the    squire,    and   kiss    his 

wife ; 
On  Sundays  preach,  and  eat  his  fill ; 
And  fast  on  Fridays,  if  he  will ; 
'I'oast  church   and  queen,    explain    the 

news, 
Talk  with  church-wardens  about  pews. 
Pray  heartily  for  some  new  gift. 
And  shake  his  head  at  Doctor  Swift. 


STELLA'S    BIRTHDAY,  1724. 

As  when  a  beauteous  nynii)h  decaj's 
We  say,  she  's  ])ast  her  dancing-days ; 
So,  poets  lose  their  feet  by  time. 
And  can  no  longer  dance  in  rhyme. 
Your  annual  bard  had  rather  chose 
To  celebrate  your  birth  in  prose; 
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Yet  merry  folks  who  want  bv  chance 

A  pair  to  make  a  country  dance, 

Call  the  old  liousekeeper,  and  get  her 

To  fill  a  place,  for  want  of  better; 

While  Sheridan  is  off  the  hooks, 

And  friend  Delany  at  his  books. 

That  Stella  may  avoid  disgrace, 

Once  more  the  Dean  supplies  their  place.  ' 

Beauty  and  wit,  too  sad  a  truth, 
Have  always  been  confin'd  to  youth; 
The  god  of  wit,  and  beauty's  queen. 
He  twenty-one,  and  she  fifteen ; 
No  poet  ever  sweetly  sung, 
Unless  he  were,  like  Phoebus,  young ; 
Nor  ever  nymph  inspir'd  to  rhyme. 
Unless,  like  Venus,  in  her  prime. 
At  fifty-six,  if  this  be  true, 
Am  I  a  poet  fit  for  you  ? 
Or  at  the  age  of  forty-three. 
Are  you  a  subject  fit  for  me  ? 
Adieu,  bright  wit,  and  radiant  eyes ; 
You  must  be  grave,  and  I  be  wise. 
Our  fate  in  vain  we  would  oppose. 
But  ril  be  still  your  friend  in  prose ; 
Esteem  and  friendship  to  express 
Will  not  require  poetic  dress  ; 
And  if  the  Muse  deny  her  aid 
To  have  them  sung,  tliey  may  be  said. 

But,  Stella,  say,  what  evil  tongue 
Reports  you  are  no  longer  young? 
That  Time  sits  with  his  scythe  to  mow 
Where  erst  sat  Cupid  with  his  bow ; 
That  half  your  locks  are  turn'd  to  gray ; 
ril  ne'er  believe  a  word  they  say. 
'Tis  true,  but  let  it  not  be  known. 
My  eyes  are  somewhat  dimmish  grown ; 
For  nature,  always  in  the  right, 
To  your  decays  adapts  my  sight. 
And  wrinkles  undistinguished  j^ass. 
For  I'm  ashamed  to  use  a  glass; 


And  till  I  see  them  with  these  eyes, 
Whoever  says  you  have  them,  lies. 

No  length  of  time  can  make  you  quit 
Honor  and  virtue,  sense  and  wit. 
Thus  you  may  still  be  young  to  me. 
While  I  can  better  hear  than  see. 
Oh  ne'er  may  fortune  show  her  spite, 
To  make  me  deaf,  and  mend  my  sight. 

IN   SICKNESS.* 

'Tis  true,  then  why  should  I  repine. 

To  see  my  life  so  fast  decline  ? 

But,  why  obscurely  here  alone. 

Where  I  am  neitlier  lov'd  nor  known  ? 

My  state  of  health  none  care  to  learn  ; 

My  life  is  here  no  soul's  concern  ; 

And  those  with  whom  I  now  converse, 

W^ithout  a  tear  will  tend  my  hearse. 

Remov'd  from  kind  Arbuthnot's  aid. 

Who  knows  his  art,  but  not  his  trade. 

Preferring  his  regard  for  me 

Before  his  credit,  or  his  fee. 

Some  formal  visits,  looks,  and  words. 

What  mere  humanity  affords, 

I  meet  perhaps  from  three  or  four. 

From  whom  I  once  expected  more ; 

Which  those  who  tend  the  sick  for  pay, 

Can  act  as  decently  as  they : 

But  no  obliging  tender  friend 

To  help  at  my  approaching  end. 

My  life  is  now  a  burden  grown 

To  others,  ere  it  be  my  own. 

Ye  formal  weepers  for  the  sick. 
In  your  last  offices  be  qirick. 
And  spare  my  absent  friends  the  grief 
To  hear,  yet  give  me  no  relief; 
Expir'd  to-day,  intomb'd  to-morrow. 
When  known,  will  save  a  double  sorrow. 


*  Writn-n  Boon  after  the  author's  coming  to  live  in  Ire. 
land,  upon  the  Queen's  death,  October,  1714. 
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THE    FURNITURE    OF    A    WOMAN'S 

MIND. 

A  SET  of  phrases  learned  by  rote; 

A  passion  for  a  scarlet  coat ; 

When  at  a  play  to  laugh  or  cry, 

Yet  cannot  tell  the  reason  why ; 

Never  to  hold  her  tongue  a  minute, 

While  all  she  i)rates  lias  nothing  in  it; 

Whole  hours  can  with  a  coxcomb  sit. 

And  take  liis  nonsense  all  for  wit; 

His  learning  'mounts  to  read  a  song, 

But  half  the  w(nds  pronouncing  wrong ; 

Hath  every  repartee  in  store 

She  spoke  ten  thousand  times  before ; 

Can  ready  compliments  supply 

On  all  occasions  cut  and  dry; 

Such  hatred  to  a  parson's  gown, 

The  sight  will  i)ut  her  in  a  swoon ; 

For  conversation  well  endued, 

She  calls  it  witty  to  be  rude ; 

And  placing  raillery  in  railing, 

Will  tell  aloud  your  greatest  failing ; 

Nor  makes  a  scruple  to  expose 

Your  bandy  leg  or  crooked  nose ; 

Can  at  her  morning  tea  run  o'er 

The  scandal  of  the  day  before ; 

Improving  hourly  in  her  skill 

To  cheat  and  wrangle  at  quadrille. 

In  choosing  hace  a  critic  nice, 
Knows  to  a  groat  tlie  lowest  price ; 
Can  in  her  female  clubs  dispute 
What  lining  best  the  silk  will  suit ; 
What  colors  each  complexion  match, 
And  where  with  art  to  place  a  patch. 

If  chance  a  mouse  creeps  in  her  sight, 
Can  finely  counterfeit  a  fright; 
So  sweetly  screams  if  it  comes  near  her. 
She  ra\dshes  all  hearts  to  hear  her ; 
Can  dext'rously  her  husband  tease. 
By  taking  fits  whene'er  she  please  ; 
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By  frequent  practice  learns  the  trick 

At  proper  seasons  to  be  sick ; 

Thinks  nothing  gives  one  airs  so  pretty. 

At  once  creating  love  and  pity ; 

If  Molly  happens  to  be  careless. 

And  but  neglects  to  warm  her  hair-lace. 

She  gets  a  cold  as  sure  as  death. 

And  vows  she  scarce  can  fetch  her  breath ; 

Admires  how  modest  women  can 

Be  so  robustious,  like  a  man. 

In  party  furious  to  her  power , 
A  bitter  Whig,  or  Tory  sour; 
Her  arguments  directly  tend 
Against  the  side  she  would  defend ; 
Will  prove  herself  a  Tory  plain, 
From  princii)les  the  Whigs  maintain ; 
And  to  defend  the  Whiggish  cause, 
Iler  topics  from  the  Tories  draws. 

O  yes  I  if  any  man  can  find 
More  virtues  in  a  woman's  mind. 
Let  them  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Harding, 
She'll  jKiy  the  charges  to  a  farthing : 
Take  notice,  she  has  my  commission 
To  add  them  in  the  next  edition ; 
They  may  outsell  a  better  thing: 
So,  holla,  boys !  God  save  the  king  I 

LAWYERS. 

I  owx  the  curses  of  mankind 
Sit  light  U})on  a  lawyer's  mind; 
The  clamors  of  ten  thousand  tongues 
Break  not  his  rest,  nor  hurt  his  lungs. 
I  own  his  conscience  always  free. 
Provided  he  has  got  his  fee : 
Secure  of  constant  peace  within. 
He  knows  no  <^uilt  who  knows  no  sin. 
Yet  well  they  merit  to  be  pitied, 
By  clients  always  overwitted : 
And  though  the  gospel  seems  to  say 
What  heavy  burdens  lawyers  lay 
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Upon  the  shoulders  of  their  neighbor, 
Nor  lend  a  finger  to  the  labor, 
Always  for  saving  their  own  bacon. 
No  doubt  the  text  is  here  mistaken : 
The  copy 's  false,  and  sense  is  rackt ; 
To  prove  it  I  appeal  to  fact, 
And  tlius  by  demonstration  show 
What  burdens  lawyers  undergo.  — 
With  early  clients  at  his  door. 
Though  he  was  drunk  the  night  before, 
And  crojvsick  with  unclubb'd-for  wine, 
The  wretch  must  be  at  court  by  nine ; 
Half  sunk  beneath  his  briefs  and  bag. 
As  ridden  by  a  midnight  hag; 
Then  from  the  bar  harangues  the  bench. 
In  English  vile,  and  viler  French, 
And  Latin,  vilest  of  the  three, 
And  all  for  poor  ten  moidores'  fee. 
Of  paper  how  is  he  profuse ! 
With  periods  long,  in  terms  abstruse. 
What  pains  he  takes  to  be  prolix  ! 
A  thousand  lines  to  stand  for  six ; 
Of  common  sense  without  a  word  in, 
And  is  not  this  a  grievous  burden ! 

The  lawyer  is  a  common  drudge. 
To  fight  our  cause  before  the  judge ! 
And,  what  is  yet  a  greater  curse, 
Condemn'd  to  bear  his  client's  purse. 
While  he,  at  ease,  secure  and  light. 
Walks  boldly  home  at  dead  of  night : 
When  term  is  ended  leaves  the  town, 
Trots  to  his  country-mansion  down, 
And,  disencumbered  of  Ijis  load, 
No  danger  dreads  U2)on  the  road ; 
Despiseth  rap[)arees,  and  rides 
Safe  through  the  Ne  wry  mountains'  sides. 

A    MEDITATION     ON    A    BROOMSTICK. 

This  single  stick,  which  you  now  be- 
hold ingloriously  lying  in  that  neglected 


corner,  I  once  knew  in  a  flourishing 
state  in  a  forest :  it  wjis  full  of  sap,  full 
of  leaves,  and  full  of  boughs ;  but  now 
in  vain  does  the  busy  art  of  man  pre- 
tend to  vie  with  nature  by  tying  that 
withered  bundle  of  twigs  to  its  sapless 
trunk ;  it  is  now  at  best  but  the  reverse 
of  what  it  was,  a  tree  turned  upside 
down,  tiie  branches  on  the  earth,  and 
tlie  root  in  the  air ;  it  is  now  handled 
by  every  dirty  wench,  condenmed 
to  do  her  drudgery,  and,  by  a  capri- 
cious kind  of  fate,  destined  to  mak& 
other  things  clean,  and  be  nasty  it- 
self: at  length,  worn  to  the  stumps  in 
the  service  of  the  maids,  it  is  either 
thrown  out  of  doors,  or  condemned  to 
the  last  use,  of  kindling  a  fire.  When 
I  beheld  this  I  sighed,  and  said  within 
myself,  Sukelv  man  is  a  broomstick  ! 
Nature  sent  him  into  the  world  strong 
and  lusty,  in  a  thriving  condition,  wear- 
ing his  own  hair  on  Ids  head,  the  proper 
branches  of  this  reasoning  vegetable, 
until  the  axe  of  intemperance  lias  lopped 
off  his  green  boughs,  and  left  him  a  with- 
ered trunk :  he  then  flies  to  art  and 
puts  on  a  periwig,  valuing  himself  upon 
an  unnatural  bundle  of  hairs  (all  covered 
with  powder)  that  never  grew  on  his 
head.  But  now  should  this  our  broom- 
stick pretend  to  enter  the  scene,  proud 
of  those  birchen  spoils  it  never  bore, 
and  all  covered  with  dust,  thougli  the 
sweepings  of  the  finest  lady's  chamber, 
we  should  be  apt  to  ridicule  and  despise 
its  vanity.  Partial  judges  that  we  are 
of  our  own  excellencies  and  otlier  men's 
defaults  I 

But  a  broomstick,  perhaps  you  will 
say,  is  an  emblem  of  a  tree  standing  on 
its  head ;  and  pray  what  is  man,  but  a 
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topsy-turvy  creature,  his  animal  faculties 
perpetually  mounted  on  his  rational, 
his  head  where  his  heels  should  be, 
grovelling  on  the  earth?  And  yet, 
with  all  liis  faults,  he  sets  up  to  be  an 
universal  reformer  and  corrector  of 
abuses,  a  remover  of  grievances,  rakes 
into  every  slut's  corner  of  nature,  bring- 
ing hidden  corruption  to  the  light,  and 
raises  a  mighty  dust  where  thei'e  was 
none  before ;  sharing  deeply  all  the 
while  in  the  very  same  pollutions  he 
pretends  to  sweep  away :  his  last  days 
are  spent  in  slavery  to  women,  and 
generally  the  least  deserving ;  till,  worn 
out  to  the  stumps  like  his  brother  besom, 
he  is  either  kicked  out  of  doors,  or  made 
use  of  to  kindle  flames  for  others  to 
warm  themselves  by. 


ON    MRS.    BIDDY    FLOYD; 

OR, 

THE  RECEIPT  TO  FORM  A  BEAUTY. 

When  Cupid  did  his  grandsire  Jove 
entreat 

To  form  some  beauty  by  a  new  receipt, 

Jove  sent,  and  found,  far  in  a  country 
scene. 

Truth,  innocence,  good-nature,  look  se- 
rene : 

From  which  ingredients  first  the  dex- 
terous boy 

PickM  the  demure,  the  awkward,  and 
the  coy. 

The  Graces  from  the  Court  did  next 
provide 

Breeding,  and  wit,  and  air,  and  decent 
pride : 

These  Venus  clears  from  every  spurious 
grain 

Of  nice,  coquet,  affected,  pert,  and  vain  : 


I    Jove  mix'd  up  all,  and   his   best  clay 
employed. 
Then    call'd    the     happy    composition 
FloycL 


WOULD-BE    POETS. 

All  human  race  would  fain  be  wits. 
And  millions  miss  for  one  that  hits. 
Young's  universal  passion,  pride. 
Was  never  known  to  spread  so  wide. 
Say,  Britain,  could  you  ever  boast 
Three  poets  in  an  age  at  most ! 
Our  chilling  climate  hardly  bears 
A  sprig  of  bays  in  fifty  years ; 
While  every  fool  his  claim  alleges, 
As  if  it  grew  in  common  liedges. 
What  reason  can  there  be  assigned 
For  this  perverseness  in  the  mind? 
Brutes    find   out    where    their    talents 

lie  — 
A  bear  will  not  attempt  to  fly ; 
A  foundered  liorse  will  oft  debate 
Before  he  tries  a  five-barred  gate ; 
A  dog  by  instinct  turns  aside. 
That    sees    the    ditch    too    deep    and 

wide. 
But  man  we  find  the  only  creature 
Who,  led  by  Folly,  combats  Nature; 
Who,  when  she  loudly  ciies  Forbear, 
With  obstinacy  fixes  there  ; 
And  where  his  genius  least  inclines, 
Absurdly  bends  his  whole  designs. 


Not  empire  to  the  rising  sun. 
By  valor,  conduct,  fortune  won ; 
Not  highest  wisdom  in  debates, 
For  framing  laws  to  govern  states ; 
Not  skill  in  sciences  i)rofound. 
So  large  to  grasp  the  circle  round, - 
Such  heavenly  influence  require, 
As  how  to  strike  the  Muse's  lyre. 
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LINES    WRITTEN    ON    A   WINDOW- 
PANE    AT    CHESTER. 

The  Deaii  seems  to  have  been  roused  to  anger  at 
Chester  by  tlie  extortion  of  his  landlord,  if  we  may 
judge  by  some  lines  beginning  — 

My  landlord  is  civil. 

But  dear  as  the  d 1 ; 

Your  pockets  grow  empty, 
With  nothing  to  tempt  ye. 

And  his  rage  seems  to  have  been  inflated  to  the 
degree  of  consigning  the  whole  population  to  de- 
struction as  follows  :  — 

The  walls  of  this  town 

Are  full  of  renown, 
And  strangers  delight   to  walk   round 
'em ; 

But  as  for  the  dwellers, 

Both  buyers  and  sellers. 
For  me,  you  may  hang  'em  or  drown  'em. 


EPIGRAM. 

As  Thomas  was  cudgell'd  one  day  by 

his  wife, 
He  took  to  the  streets  and  fled  for  his 

life: 
Tom's  three  dearest  friends  came  by  in 

the  squabble, 
And  saved  him  at  once  from  the  shrew 

and  the  rabble ; 
Then  ventured  to  give  him  some  sober 

advice. 
But  Tom  is  a  person  of  honor  so  nice. 
Too  wise  to  take  counsel,  too  proud  to 

take  warning, 
That  he  sent  to  all  three  a  challenge 

next  morning ; 
Three  duels  he  fought,  thrice  ventured 

his  life ; 
Went  home,  and  was  cudgell'd  again  by 

his  wife. 
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SAD   IS   OUR   YOUTH. 

Sad  is  our  Youth,  for  it  is  ever  going. 
Crumbling   away,  beneath  our  very 
feet; 

Sad  is  our  life,  for  onward  it  is  flow- 
ing 


In   current    unperceived,  because  so 
fleet; 
Sad  are  our  hopes,  for  they  were  sweet 
in  sowing — 
But  tares,  half-sown,  have  overtopped 
the  wheat ; 
Sad  are  our  joys,  for  they  were  sweet  in 
blowing  — 
And  still,  oh  still,  their  dying  breath 
is  sweet. 
And  sweet  is  Youth,  although  it  hath 
bereft  us 
Of  that  which  made  our  childhood 
sweeter  still ; 
And  sweet  is  middle  life,  for  it  hath 
left  us 
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A  nearer  good  to  cure  an  older  ill ; 
And  sweet  are  all  things  when  we  learn 

to  prize  them 
Not  for  their  sake,  but  His,  who  grants 

them  and  denies  them  ! 


I  WAS  ASHAMED. 

I  WAS  ashamed  when  some  one  said  to 

me : 
'^  How  blue  tliose  mountains  are,  that 

cloiul  how  fair  "  — 
1   could  liave  praised    tliem    first,    but 

could  not  dare 
To  mix  false  words  with  joy  so  pure 

and  free. 
And   when    they   said,    "  Behold    that 

shining  sea  ! " 
I  wept  beneatli  my   black  and  veiling 

hair ; 
Stung  by  the  rapture  which  I  could  not 

share. 
Long,  long  I  wept,  and  unrestrainedly. 
Strjinger !    if  thou  canst  help  me,  help 

me  now. 
Beauty  I  saw  of  old  where'er  I  gazed : 
But  now,  like  one  by  light  too  brilliant 

dazed, 
To  me  the  loveliest  things  look  blank 

and  gray. 
A   cloud    is  on  my  breast,  and  on  my 

brow  — 
Abashed  1  turn  from  fairest  steps  away. 


>o» 


SONG   IN   A   MADHOUSE. 

She  sings  her  wild  dirges,  and  smiles 
'mid  the  strain  ; 
Then  turns  to  remember  her  sorrow. 
Men  gaze  on  that  smile  till  their  tears 
fall  like  rain. 
And   she   from    their   weeping   doth 
borrow. 


She  forgets  her  own  story:  and  none, 
she  complains, 
Of  the  cause  for  her  grief  will  remind 
her ; 
She  fancies  but  one  of  her  kindred  re- 
mains — 
She  is  certain  he  never  can  find  her. 
Whence  caught  you,   sweet   Mourner, 
the  swell  of  that  song  ?  — 
"From   the   arch   of  yon  wind-laden 
billow." 
Whence  learned  you,  sweet  Lady,  your 
sadness? —  ''  From  Wrong." 
Your  meekness  who  taught  you?  — 
"  The  Willow." 

She  boasts  that  her  tresses  have  never 
grown  gray. 
Yet    murmurs  —  "  How   long    I    am 
dying  I 
My  sorrows  but  make  me  more  lovely, 
men  say  ; 
But    I    soon    in   my   grave   shall   be 
lying ! 
My  grave   will   embrace  me  all  round 
and  all  round. 
More  warmly  than  thou,  my  false  lover : 
No  Rival  will  steal  to  my  couch  without 
sound  — 
No  sister  will  come  to  discover ! " 
Whence   caught   you,  sweet   Mourner, 
the  swell  of  that  song?  — 
"From  the  arch   of   the   wind-laden 
billow." 
Whence  learned  you,  sweet  Lady,  your 
sadness  ?  —  "  From  Wrong." 
Your  meekness  who  taught  you?  — 
"  The  Willow." 

She  courts  the  cold  wind  when  the  tem- 
pests blow  hard, 
And  at  first  she  exults  in  her  raving ; 
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She  clasps  with  hev  fingers  the  lattice 
close-barred  — 
Like  the  billows  her  bosom  is  waving : 
But   ere   long   with   strange    pity   her 
spirit  is  crossed, 
And   she    sighs    for    poor    mariners 
drowning : 
And  — "  thus  in  my  passion  of  old  I 
was  tossed  " — 
And  —  "  thus  stood  my  gray  Father 
frowning  ! " 
Whence   caught   you,  sweet    Mourner, 
the  swell  of  that  song?  — 
"From    the  arch  of   the  wind-laden 
billow." 
Whence  learned  you,  sweet  Lady,  your 
sadness  ?  —  "  From  Wrong." 
Your  meekness  who  taught  you?  — 
"  The  Willow." 

On  the  wall  the  rough  water  chafes  ever 
its  breast ; 
'Mid  the  willows  my  bark  was  await- 
ing; 

Passing  by,  on  her  cold  hand  a  sad  kiss 

1  prest. 
And  slowly  moved  on  to  tlie  grating. 
"For   my  lips,   not   my   lingers,   your 
bounty  I  crave  !  " 
She    cried    with   a   laugh    and    light 
shiver : 
"  You  drift  o'er  the  ocean,  and  I  to  the 
grave  ; 
Henceforward  we  meet  not  forever." 
Where  found  you,  sweet  Mourner,  tlie 
swell  of  tliat  song?  — 
"In  the  arcli  of  yon  wind-hiden  bil- 
low.'' 
Whence  learned  you,  sweet  Lady,  your 
sadness? —  "  From  Wrong." 
Your  meekness  who  taught  you?  — 
"The  Willow." 


TO  A  PANSY. 

Sweet  flower  of  many  names !  the  wind 
sweeps  o'er  thee. 
Knowing  thee  not.  Tumultuous,  vain, 
and  wild. 
The  mountain  torrent  sounds  and  shines 

before  thee  — 
Yet  droop  not,  little  flower,  for  she  who 

bore  thee, 
The  great  Earth,  careth  for  thee ; 

And  from  her  bosom  mild 
Delights  to  feed  thee  like  a  new-born 
child. 

Flower  on  the  Past's  dark  brow  !  I  gaze 
upon  thee 
Till  my  dim  eyes  are  vacant  as  thine 
own. 
With  labor  I  have  sought,  yet  now  I 
shun  thee ;  — 
Flower  of  sad  Thought  I  thou  art  not 
mine  alone, 
Thou  from  my  eyes  art  gone ; 
And    long-forgotten   voices    swell    the 

strain 
Of  that  loud  mountain  stream  whose 
clamor  stuns  my  brain  I 


EARLY  FRIENDSHIP. 

The    half-seen    memories    of     childish 
days. 
When    pains   and   pleasures    lightly 

came  and  went ; 
The   sympathies   of    bo3iiood    rashly 
spent 
Li  fearful   wanderings  through  forbid- 
den ways ; 
The  vague,  but  manly  wish  to  tread  the 
maze 
Of  life  to  noble  ends,  —  whereon  in- 
tent. 
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Asking  to  know  for  wliat  man  here 
is  sent. 
The  bravest  heart  must  often  pause  and 

gaze; 
The  firm  resolve  to  seek  the  cliosen  end 
Of  manhood's  judgment  cautious  and 
mature,  — 
Each  of  tliese  newless  bonds  binds  friend 
to  friend 
With  strength  no  selfish  pui-pose  can 
secure. 
My  happy  lot  is  this  that  all  attend 
That  friendship  whicli  first  came  and 
which  shall  last  endure. 


THE   MARCH   TO  KINSALB. 

DKCEMBER,   A.   D.    1001. 

O'er  many  a  river  bridged  with  ice, 

Through  many  a  vale  with  snow-drifts 
dumb, 
Past  quaking  fen  and  precipice. 

The  Princes  of  the  North  are  come  ! 
Lo,  these  are  they  that  year  by  year 

Roird    back   the   tide   of  England's 
war ;  — 
Rejoice,  Kinsale  !  thy  help  is  near  ! 

That  wondrous  winter  march  is  o'er. 
And  thus  they  sang,  "  To-morrow  morn 

Our  eyes  shall  rest  upon  the  foe : 
Roll  on,  swift  night,  in  silence  borne. 

And   blow,  thou   breeze   of  sunrise, 
blow !  " 

Blithe  as  a  boy  on  march'd  the  host. 
With  droning  pipe  and  clear-voiced 
harp ; 
At  last  above  that  southern  coast 

Rang   out   their  war-steeds'    whinny 
sharp : 
And  up  the  sea-salt  slopes  they  wound, 
And  airs  once  more  of  ocean  quaflf'd; 


Those    frosty    woods    the    rocks    that 
crown'd 
As  though  May  touch'd  them  waved 
and  laugird. 
And  thus  they  sang,  "  To-morrow  morn 

Our  eyes  shall  rest  upon  our  foe : 
Roll  on,  swift  night,  in  silence  borne. 
And  blow,  thou   breeze   of  sunrise, 
blow !  " 

Beside    their    watch-fires    couch'd    all 
night. 

Some  slept,  some   laugh'd,  at  cards 
some  play'd, 
While,  chanting  on  a  central  height 

Of  moonlit  crag,  the  priesthood  pray'd: 
And  some  to  sweetheart,  some  to  wife 

Sent  message  kind;  while  others  told 
Triumphant  tales  of  recent  fight, 

Or  legends  of  their  sires  of  old. 
And  thus  they  sang,  "  To-morrow  morn 

Our  eyes  at  last  shall  see  the  foe : 
Roll  on,  swift  night,  in  silence  borne. 

And    blow,   thou   breeze  of   sunrise, 
blow !  " 


GRATTAN. 

God  works  through  man,  not  hills  or 
snows  ! 
In   man,   not    men,   is    the    godlike 
power ; 

The  man,  God's  potentate,   God   fore- 
knows ; 
He  sends  him  strength  at  the  destined 
liour. 

His  Spirit  he  breathes  into  one  deep 
heart : 

His  cloud  he  bids  from  one  mind  de- 
part : 

A  Saint !  —  and  a  race  is  to  God  re* 
born ! 
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A  Man  I  —  One  man  makes  a  nation's 
morn ! 

A  man,  and  the  blind   land   by   slow 

degrees 
Gains  sight !     A  man,  and  the  deaf 

land  hears ! 
A  man,  and  the  dumb  land  like  waken- 
ing seas 
Thunders  low  dirges  in  proud,  dull 

ears ! 
One  man,  and  tlie  People,  a  three  days' 

corse. 
Stands  up,  and  the  grave-bands  fall  off 

perforce ; 
One  man,  and  the  nation  in  hciglit  a  span 
To  the  measure  ascends  of  the  perfect 

man. 

Thus  wept  unto  God  the  land  of  Eire  : 
Yet  tliere  rose  no  man  and  her  hope 

was  dead : 
In  the  ashes  slie  sat  of  a  burn'd-out  fire ; 
And  sackcloth  was  over  her  queenly 

head. 
But  a  man  in  her  latter  days  arose ; 
A  deliverer  stepp'd  from  the  camp  of 

her  foes : 
He  spake  ;  the  great  and  the  proud  gave 

way. 
And  the  dawn  began  which  shall  end  in 

day ! 

THE    "OLD    LAND." 

Ah,  kindly  and  sweet,  we  must  love 
thee  perforce ! 
The  disloyal,  the  coward  alojie  would 
not  love  thee : 
Ah  mother  of  heroes  !    strong  mother ! 
soft  nurse ! 
We  are  thine  while  the  large  cloud 
swims  onward  above  thee  ! 


By  thy  hills  ever  blue  that  draw  heaven 
so  near ; 
By  thy  cliffs,  by  thy  lakes,  by  thine 
ocean-luU'd  highlands ; 
And  more  —  by  thy  records  disastrous 
and  dear. 
The   shrines   on    thy  headlands,  the 
cells  in  thine  islands ! 

Ah,  well  sings  the  thinish  by  Lixnau  and 
Traigh-li ! 
Ah,  well  breaks  the  wave  ui)on  Umb- 
hall  and  Brandon ! 
Thy  breeze  o'er  the  upland  blows  clem- 
ent and  free, 
And  o'er  fields,  once  his  own,  which 
the  hind  must  abandon. 
A  caitiff  tlie  noble  who  draws  from  thy 
plains 
His  all,  yet  reveres  not  the  source  of 
his  greatness; 
A  clown  and  a  serf,  'mid  his  boundless 
domains 
His  spirit  consumes  in  the  prison  of 
his  straightness ! 

Through  the   cloud  of  its   j)athos   thy 
face  is  more  fair : 
In  old  time  thou  wert  sun-clad ;  the 
gold  robe  thou  worest ! 
To  thee  the  heart  turns  as  the  deer  to 
her  lair. 
Ere   she   dies,   her   first  bed  in   the 
gloom  of  the  forest. 
Our    glory,   our   sorrow,   our   mother! 
Thy  God 
In  thy  worst  dereliction  forsook  but 
to  prove  thee  :  — 
Blind,  blind  as  the  blindworm  ;  cold^ 
cold  as  the  clod ; 
Who,  seeing  thee,  see  not,  possess  but 
not  love  thee ! 
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[John  Biuiim,  poet,  novelist,  and  dniniatiHt,  was 
bom  at  Kilkenny,  April  .'Ul,  17*.W.  lie  wrote  "  Tales 
of  the  O'Hara  Family,'*  a  series  of  novels  descriptive 
of  peasant  life  in  Ireland,  in  which  he  was  ably  as- 
sisted by  his  brother  Michael;  "The  Celts*  Para- 
dise,'' a  poem;  "  I)aim>n  and  Pythias,"  a  tragedy; 
and  a  scries  of  clever  essays  entitled  "Uevelations 
of  the  Dead  Alive."  His  novels  will  ever  retain  a 
hold  upon  the  mind  so  long  tis  mankind  shall  love 
truthful  delineations  of  character  and  strong  dra- 
matic power  of  narration.  Many  of  his  iK>ems  are 
full  of  pathos  and  vigor.  Mr.  Banim  died  August 
13th,  1844.] 


IRISH    MARY.  . 

Far  away  from  Erin's  strand, 

And  valleys  wide,  and  sounding  wa- 
ters. 
Still  she  is,  in  every  land. 

One  of  Erin's  real  daughters. 
Oh  I  to  meet  her  here  is  like 

A  dream  of  home  and  natal  moun- 
tains ; 
On  our  hearts  their  voices  strike, 

We  hear  the  gushing  of  their  foun- 
tains ! 
Yes,  our  Irish  Mary  dear! 

Our  own,  our  real  Irish  Mary  ! 
A  Uower  of  home,  fresh  blooming  come, 

Art  thou  to  us,  our  Irish  Mary. 

Round  about  us  here  we  see 

Bright    eyes    like    hers,    and   sunny 
faces, 
Charming  all !  —  if  all  were  free 

Of  foreign  airs,  of  borrowed  graces. 
Mary's  eye,  it  flashes  truth, 

And  Mary's  spirit,  Mary's  nature, 
*'  Irish  lady,''  fresh  in  youth. 

Have   beamed   o'er   every   look   and 
feature. 


Yes,  our  Irish  Mary  dear ! 

When    La    Tournure   doth   make   us 

wearv. 
We  have  you,  to  turn  unto 

For  native  grace,  our  Irish  Mary. 

Sighs  of  h(mie  I  —  her  Erin's  songs. 

O'er  all  her  songs  we  love  to  listen ; 
Tears  of  home  I  —  her  Erin's  wrongs 

Subdue  our  kindred  eyes  to  glisten  I 
Oh !  should  woe  to  gloom  consign 

The  clear  fireside  of  love  and  honor, 
You  will  see  a  h<^lier  sign 

Of  Irish  Mary  bright  upon  her! 
Yes,  our  Irish  Mary  dear 

Will  light  that  home  though  e'er  so 
dreary. 
Shining  still  o'er  clouds  of  ill, 

Sweet  star  of  life,  our  Irish  Mary  I 


THE  OLD   MAN   AT   THE   ALTAR.' 

An  old  man  knelt  at  the  altar. 

His  enemy's  hand  to  take. 
And  at  first  his  weak  voice  did  falter. 

And  his  feeble  limbs  did  shake ; 
For  his  only  brave  boy,  his  glory. 

Had  been  stretch'd  at  the  old  man's 
feet 
A  corj)se,  all  so  haggard  and  gory, 

By    the    hand    which    he    now    must 
greet. 

And  soon  the  old  man  stopp'd  si)eaking. 
And  rage  which  had  not  gone  by. 


•  The  fsuts  of  thin  ballad  ocrurrfd  In  a  little  mountain- 
chapel,  in  the  county  of  riare,  at  the  time  effort*  wcro  made 
to  put  an  end  to  faction-fighting  among  the*  peasantry. 
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From  under  his  brows  came  breaking 

Up  into  his  enemy's  eve  — 
And  now  his  limbs  were  not  shaking. 
But   his    clinch'd   hands   his    bosom 
cross  \l, 
And   he   h)oked   a   fierce    wish    to    be 
taking 
Revenge  for  the  boy  he  lost. 

But   the   old    man   he  glanced  around 
him. 
And  thought  of  the  place  he  wjxs  in, 
And  thought  of  the  i)romise  that  bound 
him, 
And  thought  that  revenge  was  sin  — 
And  then,  crying  tears,  like  a  woman, 
"  Your  hand  I "   he    cried,   "  ay,  that 
hand. 
And  I  do  forgive  you,  foeman. 

For  the  sake  of  our  bleeding  landl" 

SOGGARTH   AROON. 

Am  I  the  slave  thev  say, 

Soggarth  aroon  ? 
Since  you  did  show  the  way ; 

Soggarth  aroon, 
Their  slave  no  more  to  be, 
While  they  would  work  with  me 
Ould  Ireland's  slavery, 

Soggarth  aroon  ? 

Wliy  not  her  poorest  man, 

Soggarth  aro(»n. 
Try  and  do  all  he  can, 

S(»ggarth  aroon. 
Her  commands  to  fulfil 
Of  his  own  heart  and  will 
Side  by  side  with  you  still, 

Soggarth  aroon. 

Loyal  and  brave  to  you, 
Soggarth  aroon. 


Yet  be  no  slave  to  you, 

Soggarth  aroon, — 
Nor  out  of  fear  to  you 
Stand  uj)  so  near  to  you,  — 
Och,  out  of  fear  to  you  ! 

Soggarth  aroon. 

Who,  in  the  winter's  night, 

Soggarth  aroon. 
When  the  could  blast  did  bit«, 

Soggarth  aroon. 
Came  to  my  cabin-door. 
And,  on  my  earthen  flure. 
Knelt  by  me,  sick  and  poor, 

Soggarth  aroon  ? 

Who,  on  the  marriage-day, 

Soggarth  aroon. 
Made  the  poor  cabin  gay, 

Soggarth  aroon. 
And  did  both  laugh  and  sing, 
Making  our  hearts  to  ring 
At  the  poor  cliristening, 

Soggarth  aroon  ? 

Who,  as  friend  only  met, 

Soggarth  aroon, 
Never  did  flout  me  yet, 

Soggarth  aroon  ? 
And,  when  my  hearth  was  dim. 
Gave,  while  his  eye  did  brim. 
What  I  should  give  to  him, 

Soggarth  aroon? 

Och,  you  and  only  you, 

Soggarth  aroon ! 
And  for  this  I  was  true  to  you, 

Soggarth  aroon ! 
Our  love  they'll  never  shake. 
When  for  ould  Ireland's  sake 
We  a  true  part  did  take, 

Soggarth  aroon. 
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AILLEEN. 
[addressed  to  his  wife.] 

'Tis  not  for  love  of  gold  I  go, 

'Tis  not  for  love  of  fame, 
Thongli  fortune  may  her  smile  bestow. 

And  I  mav  win  a  name, 

Ailleen, 

And  I  may  win  a  name. 

And  yet  it  is  for  gold  I  go, 

And  yet  it  is  for  fame, 
That  they  may  deck  another  brow, 

And  bless  another  name, 

Ailleen, 

And  bless  another  name. 

For  this  —  hut  this,  I  go;  for  this 

I  lose  thv  love  awhile. 
And  all  tlie  soft  and  quiet  bliss 

Of  thy  young,  faithful  smile, 

Ailleen, 

Of  thy  young,  faithful  smile. 

I  go  to  brave  a  world  I  hate. 

To  woo  it  o'er  and  o'er, 
And  tempt  a  wave  and  try  a  fate 

U[»on  a  stranger  shore, 

Ailleen, 

Upon  a  stranger  sliore. 

O,  when  tlie  bays  are  all  my  own, 

I  know  a  heart  will  care ! 
O,  when  the  gold  is  wooed  and  won, 

I  know  a  brow  sliall  wear, 

Ailleen, 

I  know  a  brow  shall  wear ! 

And  \vhen,  with  both  returned  again, 

Mv  native  land  I  see, 
I  know  a  smile  will  greet  me  then. 

And  a  hand  will  welcome  me, 

Ailleen, 

And  a  hand  will  welcome  me. 


THE   FETCH.* 

The  mother  died  when  the  child  was 
born. 

And  left  me  her  baby  to  keep ; 
I  rocked  its  cradle  the  night  and  morn. 

And  silent  hung  o'er  it  to  weep. 

'Twas  a  sickly  child  through  its  infancy^ 
Its  cheeks  were  so  ashy  pale. 

Till  it  broke  from  my  arms  to  walk  in 
glee 
Out  in  the  sharp,  fresh  gale. 

And  then  niy  little  girl  grew  strong. 
And  laughed  the  hours  away; 

Or  sung  me  the  merry  lark's  mountain 
song. 
Which  he  taught  her  at  break  of  day. 

When  she  wreathed  her  hair  in  thicket 
bowers. 
With  the  hedge-rose  and  harebell  blue, 
I  called  her  my  Mfiy  in  her  crown  of 
Howers, 
With  her  smile  so  soft  and  new. 

And  the  rose,  I  thought,  never  shamed 
her  cheek. 
But  rosy  and  rosier  made  it; 
And  her  eye  of  blue  did  more  brightly 
break 
Through  the  bluebell  that  strove  to 
shade  it. 

One  evening  I  left  her  asleep  in  her 
smiles. 
And  walked   through  the  mountains 
lonely ; 
I  was  far  from  my  darling,  ah  I  many 
long  miles. 
And  I  thought  of  her,  and  her  only. 

*  The  api)aritic)n  of  a  person  doomed  to  death. 
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She  darkened  my  path  like  a  troubled 
dream, 

In  that  solitude  far  and  drear ; 
I  spoke  to  my  cliild,  but  she  did  not  seem 

To  hearken  with  human  ear. 

She  only  h)oked  with  a  dead,  dead  eye. 
And  a  wan,  wan  cheek  of  sorrow. 

I  knew  her  Fetch ;  she  was  called  to  die, 
And  she  died  upon  the  morrow. 


HE  SAID  HE  WAS  NOT  OUR  BROTHER.* 

He  said  that  he  was  not  our  brother,  — 

The  mongrel !  he  said  what  we  knew  I 
No,  Erin,  our  dear  island  mother. 

He  ne'er  had  his  black  blood  from  you ! 
And  what  though  the  milk  of  your  bosom 

Gave  vigor  and  health  to  his  veins. 
He  was  but  a  foul  foreign  blossom. 

Blown  hither  to  poison  our  plains  ! 


'*'  Ilefere  to  the  Duke  of  Wellingtou  at  the  time  when  he 
opposed  Catholic  emuiicipation. 


He  said  that  the  sword  had  enslaved  us, 

And  still  at  its  point  we  must  kneel. 
The  liar  I  though  often  it  braved  us, 

We  repaid  it  with  hardier  steel. 
This  witness  his  Richard, —  our  vassal; 

His   Essex,   whose   plumes   we   trod 
down ; 
His  Willy,  whose  peerless  sword  tassel 

We  tarnished  at  Limerick  town. 

No !  falsehood  and  feud  were  our  evils, 
While  force  not  a  fetter  could  twine. 
Come  Northmen,  come  Normen,  come 
devils, — 
We  gave  them  our  sparth*   to   the 
chine. 
And  if  once  again  he  would  try  us. 

To  the  music  of  trumpet  and  drum. 
And  no  traitor  among  us  or  nigh  us, 
Let   him    come, —  the    brigand, —  let 
him  come ! 


*  sparth  t  the  ancient  Iri»h  battle-axe. 


JOHN   PHILPOT   CURRAN. 


[John  Philpot  Curraii  was  bom  at  Newmarket, 
County  Cork,  July  24tli,  1750.  Died  Oct.  14th,  1817. 
On  the  4th  of  November  ho  was  buried  in  a  vault  of 
I*addin;?ton  Church,  England,  ToniMooro  l>eing  one 
of  the  mourners  at  the  funeral.  In  lH4.*i  liis  remains 
were  brought  to  Ireland,  and  reinterred  at  Glasnevin, 
Dublin.  Mr.  Curran  has  left  some  pieces  in  poetry 
and  i^rose  behind  him.  Poetry  he  only  practised  in 
his  leisure  liours,  as  a  relaxation  from  the  toils  of  the 
day ;  uevertlieless  he  protluced  some  effusions  not  un- 
worthy of  the  greatest  iM)et8  of  the  age.  Very  few 
of  his  poems  remain.  The  song  *'  The  Green  Spot 
that  Blooms  in  the  Desert  of  Life  "  sliows  how  he 
could  appreciate  true  domestic  happiness.] 


THE  GREEN  SPOT  THAT  BLOOMS. 

O'eu  tlie  desert  of  life,  where  you  vainly 
pursued 


Those  phantoms  of  hope  which  their 
promise  disown, 
Have  you  e'er  met  some  spirit  divinely 
endued, 
That  so  kindly  could  say,  "  You  don't 
suffer  alone  I " 
And  however  your  fate  may  have  smiled 
or  have  frowned. 
Will  she  deign  still  to  share  as  the 
friend  and  the  wife  ? 
Then  make  her  the  pulse  of  your  heart ; 
for  you've  found 
"  The  green  sjwt  that  blooms  o'er  the 
desert  of  life." 
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Does  she  love  to  recall  the  past  moments 
so  dear, 
When  the  sweet  pledge  of  faith  was 
confidingly  given, 
When  tlie  lip  spoke  the  voice  of  aflFec- 
tion  sincere, 
And  tlie  vow  was  exchanged,  and  re- 
corded in  heaven  ? 
Does  she  wisli  to  rebind  what  already 
was  bound. 
And  draw    closer    the  claim    of   the 
friend  and  the  wife? 
Then  make  her  the  pulse  of  your  heart ; 
for  vou've  found 
"The  green  sjiot  that  blooms  in  the 
desert  of  life." 


THE  DESERTER'S  MEDITATION. 

If  sadly  thinking,  with  spirits  sinking. 
Could  more   tlian  drinking  my  cares 
compose, 
A  cure  for  sorrow  from  sighs  Td  borrow. 
And  hope  to-morrow  would  end  my 
woes. 
But  as  in  wailing  there's  nought  availing. 
And  Death  unfailing  will  strike  the 
blow, 
Then  for  that  reason,  and  for  a  season, 
Let  us  be  merr}^  before  we  go ! 

To  joy  a  stranger,  a  way-worn  ranger. 
In  ev'ry  danger  my  course  I've  run  ; 
Now  hope  all  ending,  and  death  befriend- 

His  last  aid   lending,  my   cares   are 
done ; 
No  more  a  rover,  or  hapless  lover, 
My  griefs  are  over  —  my  glass  runs 
low ; 
Then  for  that  reason,  and  for  a  season. 
Let  us  be  merry  before  we  go  ! 


CUSHLA    MA    CHREE. 

Dear  Eire,  how  sweetly  thy  green  bosom 
rises, 
An  emerald  set  in  the  ring   of   the 
sea ! 
Each  blade  of  thy  meadows  my  faithful 
heart  prizes. 
Thou  queen  of  the  west !  the  world's 
cushla  ma  chree  I 

Thy  gates  open  wide  to  the  poor  and 
the  stranger  — 
There  smiles  hospitality,  liearty  and 
free ; 
Thy  friendship  is  seen  in  the  moment 
of  danger, 
And  the  wand'rer  is  welcomed  with 
cushla  ma  chree. 

Thy  sons  they  are  brave  ;  but,  the  battle 
once  over. 
In  brotherly   peace   with   their   foes 
they  agree ; 
And  the  roseate  cheeks  of  thy  daughters 
discover 
The   soul  -  speaking   blush  that  says 
cushla  ma  chree. 

Then  flourish  for  ever,  my  dear  native 
Eire  ! 
While  sadly  I  wander,  an  exile  from 
thee. 
And,  firm  as  thy  mountains,  no  injury 
fearing. 
May  lieaven   defend  its  own   cushla 
ma  chree.* 

THE    POOR    MAN'S    LABOR. 

My  mother  sighed,  the  stream  of  pain 
Flow'd  fast  and  chilly  o'er  her  brow; 


•  ••  Durling  of  my  heart." 
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My  father  pray'd,  nor  prayM  in  vain ; 

Sweet  Mercy,  cast  a  glance  below. 
"  My  husband,  dear,"  the  sufferer  cried, 

'"'  My  pains  are  o'er,  behold  your  son." 
'"Tluink   heaven,    sweet    partner,"    he 
replied, 

'-  The  poor  boy's  labor 's  then  begun." 

Alas  !  the  hapless  life  she  gave. 

By   fate    was    doom'd    to    cost    her 
own ; 
For  soon  she  found  an  early  grave, 

Nor  stay'd  her  partner  long  alone. 
They  left  their  orphan  here  below, 

A  stranger  wild  beneath  the  sun  ; 
This  lesson  sad  to  learn  from  woe. 

The  poor  man's  labor  's  never  done. 


No  parent's  hand,  with  pious  care, 

My  childhood's  devious  steps  to  guide ; 
Or  bid  my  venturous  youth  beware 

The  griefs  that  smote  on  ev'ry  side. 
'Twas  still  a  round  of  changing  woe. 

Woe  never  endhig,  still  begun. 
That  taught  my  bleeding  heart  to  know 

The  poor  man's  labor's  never  done. 

Soon  dies  the  faltering  voice  of  fame ; 

The  vow  of  love's  too  warm  to  last ; 
And  friendship !  what  a  faithless  dream  ; 

And  wealth !  how  soon  thy  glare  is  past. 
But  sure  one  hope  remains  to  save, 

The  longest  course  must  soon  be  run  ; 
And,  in  the  shelter  of  the  grave, 

The  poor  man's  labor  must  be  done. 


JOHN    CRAWFORD   WILSON. 


[John  C.  Wilson  was  bom  at  MaUow,  County 
Cork,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1825.  He  is  favorably 
known  as  a  poet,  dramatist,  and  miscellaneous 
writer.] 

THE  DEATH  OF  LILY. 

"  I  MUST  go  Home  to-day  I " 

A  golden  beam 

Of    dazzling    sunlight   streamed    from 
heaven  to  earth. 

Through  clouds  that  seemed  like  pol- 
ished silver  domes 

Of  temples  angel-built,  or  fairy  towers. 

Spotless  and  white,  with  sparkling  min- 
arets, 

Drifting  like  icebergs  in  a  calm  blue 
sea; 

The  fiery  shaft  ran  down  —  down  to  a 
bed 


On  which  lay  prone  a  little  wasted  form 
Of  faded  earth,  from  which  the  strug- 
gling soul 
Yet  panted  to  be  free. 

It  was  a  girl  — 
A  little  sickly  girl  lay  on  tliat  bed  — 
To  whom  God's  sunbeam  came.     She 

saw  the  beam  — 
But   to   her  eye  of  faith  'twas  not  a 

beam  — 
'Twas  a  bright  golden  stair  with  myriad 

steps. 
All  small  —  all  suited  to  her  tiny  feet — 
And  leading  straight  to  Heaven. 

"  I  must  go  Home  — 
Not  a  short  holiday,  my  mother  dear, 
Like  those  I've  had  from  school  —  from 
school  to  Home, 
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And  then  from  Home   to  school ;   the 

Home  so  short, 
And,  oh,  tlie  school  so  long  !  but  always 

Home ; 
And  it  will  be  to-day  —  must  be  to-day." 

*'  My    darling    is    at    Home ! "     the 

mother  sobbed, 
As  with  a  moistened  feather  she  essayed 
To  damp  the  parched  lips,  round  which 

the  dews 
Shook  from  the  wings  of  death  thronged 

cold  and  clear. 
But   in    the  eyes    through  which   that 

spirit  looked 
A  soft  denial  shone  ;  and  the  small  voice 
Pleaded   in   whisj)ers  to   that  mother's 

heart,  — 
"  Oh  !  do  not  keep  me  here  —  let  me  go 

Home ; 
I'm   very  tired  of  earth  —  I    long   for 

Home ; 
I'm  weak  Jind  ill,  and  only  fit  for  Home — 
And    such  a   Home,  sweet   mother !  — 

there  —  'tis  there  !  " 

She  smiled  within  the  sunbeam,  and 
her  hand. 

Like  it,  transjiarent  seemed,  as  it  was 
raised. 

Pointing  to  Heaven,  a  Heaven  not  far 
away  — 

But  near ;  so  near  —  that  e'en  her  dy- 
ing smile 

Seemed  not  to  herald  night,  but  the 
bright  dawn 

Of  an  unclouded  and  eternal  day.    . 

The  motlier  felt,  as,  kneeling  b}'  that 
bed, 
She    tended    every    want,    and    on    her 
breast 


Pillowed  the  sufferer's  head  —  tliat  the 

frail  shell. 
The  young  worn   mould   encircled  by 

her  arms. 
Was  crumbling  fast  to  dust  —  and  that 

the  wings 
Of  a  freed  angel  would  be  heavenward 

spread 
When  earth's  last  gyves  fell  off,  and  the 

last  sigh 
Followed  the  sunbeam,  sent  to  light  her 

Home. 

They  called  her  "  Lily  "  —  Lilian  was 

her  name  — 
But  from  her  birth  she  seemed  so  waxen 

white  — 
So  fairy  slight  —  so  gentle  and  so  pure. 
That   to   her   father's    mind    she    ever 

brought 
The   image   of    that   pale   and    fragile 

flower : 
And  so  he  called  her  "  Lily."     'Twas  a 

term 
In  which  endearment,  tenderness,  and 

hope 
Were    all  wreathed   up ;    the  hope  too 

often  crossed 
By  jealous  fears,  when  some  untoward 

breatli 
Too  roughly  bent   to   earth  the  sickly 

flower, 
Leaving  it  drooping  on  its  yielding  stem. 

And  there  slie  lay  at  last  —  almost  in 
Heaven  — 
Of  Time  and  of  Eternity  a  part  — 
A  dying,  living  link,  uniting  those 
Who  live  to  die  —  and  die  to  ever  live  ! 

Her  eyes  were  closed.     Her  mother 
thought  she  slept 
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The  sleep   that  wakes   no   more :    but 

'twas  not  so. 
A  step  was  on  the  stair  —  the  fading 

eyes 
Opened   again   on   earth  —  the   wasted 

cheeks 
Dimpled  once  more,  as  round  the  lips  a 

smile 
Played    like   the   shadow   of    a    silver 

cloud 
Upon  a  sunlit  stream.     "  Mother !   'tis 

he  — 
'Tis    father's    footstep  —  and   so   very 

kind  — 
So  thoughtful  of  his  Lily,  he  has  left 
His  heavy  boots  below ;  he  pauses  now — 
Clings  to  the  rail,  and  sobs.     I  hear  it 

all! 
He  fears  I  am  gone  Home.     Go,  mother 

dear ! 
Tell  him  I  could  not  go  till  he  returned. 
I  want  to  feel  his  kiss  upon  my  lips ; 
And  take  it  up  to  Heaven." 

Another  sob. 
And  then  a  choking  whisper  from  with- 
out. 
*'  May  I  come  in  ?     If  she  is  gone,  say 


T  .      * 


'  No. 
If  not,  say  'Yes.'       I'll  tread  so  very 

light  — 
I  shall  not  wake  her,  wife.     May  I  come 

in  ?  " 

A    faltering    voice    said     "  Come ! " 

'Twas  Lily's  voice ; 
So  he  went  in  —  a  stalwart  lusty  man  — 
A  giant,  witli  a  tiny  infant's  heart, 
Weeping  big  tears  that  would  not  be 

controlled. 
Oh !  how  he  loved  that  child  —  how  she 

loved  him ! 
Yet  both  so  opposite  ;  her  little  soul 


Clinging  round   his  —  a  tendril  round 

an  oak  — 
A  lily  cleaving  to  a  rugged  rock. 

He   sat  beside   her  bed,  and  in  his 

iiands 
Buried  his   streaming  eyes.     His   soul 

rebelled : 
"  She  had  no  right  to  die  —  to  rive  his 

heart ; 
Rob  him  and  it  of  all  life's  tenderest 

ties." 

i    He  felt  as  he  could  say,  "  Lily,  lie  there 
For  ever  dying ;  but,  oh  !  never  die 
'Till  I  die  too."     He  thought  not  of  his 

wife  — 
She  was  his  other  self.     She  was  him- 
self; 
But   Lily  was   their   cherished   life   of 

life  — 
Of  each  and  both  a  part  —  so  grafted  on. 
That,  if  removed,   they   must  become 

once  more 
Two  bodies  with  two  souls  —  no  longer 

one. 
Their  living  link  destroyed  —  not  loving 

less, 
But  singly  loving  —  'twixt  their  hearts 

a  gulf 
Unbridged  by  Lily's  love ;  —  a  love  so 

pure 
That  not  a  taint  of  selfishness  was  near: 
All   this   he   felt,   and   on    the    future 

looked 
As  on  a  desolation. 

Lily  spoke  — 
;    Or  whispered  rather  —  but  a   tliunder 

peal 
Would  less  affect  him  than  her  sinking 

tones : 
"  Raise    me,  dear  father ;    take   me   to 

your  breast  — 
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Your  broad  kind  breast,  so  full  of  love 
for  me  — 

'Twill  rest  me  on  my  road  —  'tis  half- 
way Home  !  " 

And    then    he    rose,    and    round    her 

wasted  form 
His  brawny  arms  —  before  whose  mighty 

strength 
The    massive    anvil    quivered,    as    his 

hands 
Swung  high  the  ponderous  sledge  —  or 

in  whose  gripe 
The  liery  steed   stood  conquered   and 

subdued  — 
Closed,   as    the   breath   of    heaven,   or 

God's  own  love. 
So  lightly,  softly,  gently,  hemmed  they 

in 
The  little  dying  child.     Then  there  he 

sat. 
Her  face  u[)on  his  breast,  and  on  his 

knee 
Her  tearless  mother's  head ;  for  all  her 

tears 
Were  inly  wept,  dropping  like  molten 

lead 
Upon  her  breaking  heart. 

Far  in  Hie  west 
Long  waves  of  crimson  clouds  stretched 

o'er  the  hills ; 
And  through  those  clouds,  as  in  a  sea  of 

blood. 
The  sun  sank  slowly  down.      Ere  his 

last  ray 
Glanced  upwards  from  the   earth,  the 

father  felt 
His  Lily  lift  her  head  —  celestial  light 
Beamed  from  her  eyes,  as  for  the  last 

embrace 
She  to  her  mother  turned,  and  then  to 

him : 


"  They  beckon  me,"  she  said ;  *'  I  come ! 

I  come ! " 
Around  his  neck  she  twined  her  faded 

arms. 
Rising  obedient  to  her  heavenly  call ; 
Again  he  pressed  her  lips,  but  in   the 

kiss 
Her  soul   enfranchised,  bounded    from 

its  thrall ; 
Its  crumbling  fetters  drooped  upon  his 

heart  — 
The  angel  was  at  Home  ! 


HOW    C^SAR    WAS    DRIVEN    FROM 

IRELAND. 

When  Caesar,  by  conquests  unsated. 

On  Erin's  soft  slopes  set  his  eye. 
His  troops  he  debarked,  and,  elated, 

Strolled  forth  to  a  wake,  as  a  spy. 
That  brawny  barbarian,  the  Briton, 

In  Britain  he*d  beaten  anew. 
Then  furbished  fresh  fetters  to  fit  on 

The  Free-men  of  Brian  Boru. 

Disguised  in  a  pair  of  cord  ''  britches," 
Frieze  coat,  sturdy  brogues,  and  cau- 
been, 
He    scrambled    through     hedges     and 
ditches. 
To  where   the  wake  lights  could  be 
seen. 

I    He  set  out  quite  fearless  and  hearty. 
Arrived  somewhat  soon  in  the  night. 
And  skrewdged  himself  in  ere  the  party 
Was  quite  drunk  enough  for  a  fight. 

He   laughed,  the   big   thief,  and   grew 
frisky. 

And  drank  with  a  mighty  good-will 
(He'd  never  afore  tasted  whisky. 

Or  even  ^^heerd  tell "  of  a  **  still  ")  ; 
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King  Brian  Boru  sat  and  eyed  him, 
So  also  did  huge  Fin-ma-Cool, 

And  a  third,  in  a  cloak,  with,  beside 
him, 
A  crozier  propped  up  by  a  stool. 

They  all  seemed  to  relish  the  liquor 

(No  exciseman  near  it  had  been) ; 
The  quicker  they  tippled,  the  quicker 

They  puffed  at  the  fragrant  dudheen. 
To  Caesar  the  pipe  was  extended 

By  him  with  the  crozier  and  cloak. 
But  Caesar  refused,  and  offended. 

Said    "Cities    must    blaze    when    I 
smoke." 

"  O  cities  ?  "  says  t'other,  quite  civil ; 

"You'll    want   a   big   pipe   for    that 
same ;  — 
I  know  ye." —  "  If  so,  you're  the  devil," 

Says  Cajsar,  "  so  tell  me  my  name." 
"  Your  name  and  your  fame,"  says  the 
other, 

"Might  both  be  much  safer  at  home, 
The  bogs  of  green  Erin  would  smother 

Such  haythens  as  Caesar  from  Rome." 

Then  Caesar  jumped  up  in  a  hurry, 

And  turned  for  to  run  to  the  door  — 
All  laughed,  for  he  found,  in  his  flurry, 

His  feet  fixed  like  wax  to  the  floor ! 
"  Who   are   you  ?    what  ails  me  ? "    he 
muttered ; 
"  Why,  why   should  I   tremble   and 
faint, 
And   quake    at    the    words    you    have 
uttered  ! 
I  fear  neither  Satan  nor  Saint. 


"What  are  you?    your  glances   appal 
me : 

The  other  replied  with  a  smile, 
"  Saint  Patrick,  my  countrymen  call  me» 

The  Guardian  of  Erin's  green  Isle. 
You've  venCd^  and  vidVd^  not  vie'Cd  — 

Embark    in    your    fleet,    and    when 
there, 
I'll  send  you,  if  you're  not  too  nice-eyed. 

Such  live-stock  as  Erin  can  spare." 

Proud  Caesar  fell  down  right  afore  him. 

And  grovelled  his  length  as  he  lay ; 
Then  knelt  to  the  Saint,  to  adore  him, 

But  Fin-ma-Cool  dragged  him  away. 
He  rose,  seemed  desirous  to  linger. 

So  Brian  Boru  bade  him  "  Go  I  " 
Saint  Patrick,  he  lifted  his  finger. 

And  Fin-ma-Cool  lifted  his  toe. 

He  shot  from  the  spot  like  a  rocket. 

For  Fin-ma-Cool  kick'd  with  a  will ; 
His  men  on  the  beach  felt  the  shock,  it 

Electrified  valley  and  hill. 
He  fell  with  a  thud  on  the  sod,  he 

Was  "  telescoped  in,"  but  they  rose. 
First  pulling  him  out  of  his  body, 

And  secondly,  out  of  his  clothes. 

Away  Caesar  sailed,  sore  and  weary. 

From  Brian  Boru  and  his  rule. 
From  the  Saint  who  had  made  him  feel 
"  skeary ; " 

And  the  big  toe  of  big  Fin-ma-Cool. 
Away  o'er  the  billowy  Biscay, 

Sea-sickened,  sonl-saddened,  he  sped. 
Convulsed  with  a  craving  for  whisky, 

And  braved  by  his  bullies  for  bread. 
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already  noticed  in  this  volume,  was  bom  at  Quilca, 
County  Oavan,  in  1721.  He  distinguished  himself 
as  an  actor,  dramatist,  aiul  miscellaneous  writer. 
His  deatli  took  place  at  Margate,  England,  on  the 
14th  of  August,  1788.] 


CAPTAIN  O'BLUNDER. 

(a  fakce.) 

[Lucy,  and  Betty,  her  maid.  Cheatwell,  a 
lover  of  Lucy.  His  meeting  with  the  Irish  cap- 
tain, whom  Lucy's  father  lias  desired  her  to  re- 
ceive.    Sconce,  Cheatweirs  man.] 


Lucy,  Well,  this  barbarous  will  of 
parents  is  a  great  drawback  on  the  in- 
clinations of  young  people. 

Betty,  Indeed,  and  so  it  is,  mem. 
For  my  part  I'm  no  heiress,  and  there-' 
fore  at  my  own  disposal.  .  .  .  But  la ! 
mem,  I  liad  forgot  to  acquaint  you,  I 
verily  believe  that  I  saw  your  Irish 
lover  the  Captain;  and  I  conceits  it 
was  he,  and  no  other,  so  I  do ;  — and  I 
saw  him  go  into  the  Blue  Postices,  so  I 
did. 

Lucy,  My  Irish  lover,  Miss  Pert !  I 
never  so  much  as  saw  his  face  in  all  my 
born  days,  but  I  hear  he's  a  strange 
animal  of  a  brute.  —  Pray  had  he  his 
wings  on?  I  suppose  they  saved  him 
his  passage. 

Betty.  Oh  !  mem,  you  mistakes  the 
Irishmen.  I  am  told  they  are  as  gentle 
as  doves  to  our  sex,  with  as  much  po- 
liteness and  sincerity  as  if  born  in  our 
own  country. 

Chkatwkll  enters. 


Cheatwell.  Miss !  your  most  humble 
and  obedient  —  I  come  to  acquaint  you 
of  our  danger:  our  common  enemy  is 
just  imported  hither,  and  is  inquiring 
for  your  father's  house  through  every 
street. —  The  Irish  captain,  in  short,  is 
come  to  London.  Such  a  figure !  and 
so  attended  by  the  rabble  I 

Lucy.  I  long  to  see  him ;  and  Irish- 
men, I  hear,  are  not  so  despicable ;  be- 
sides, the  Captain  may  be  misrepre- 
sented. {Aside).  Well,  you  know,  my 
father's  design  is  to  have  as  many  suit- 
ors as  he  can,  in  order  to  have  a  choice 
of  them  all. 

Cheatwell,  I  have  nothing  but  your 
professions  and  your  sincerity  to  depend 
upon.     O  here's  my  trusty  Mercury. 

Sconce  enters. 

Well,  Sconce,  have  you  dogged  the 
Captain? 

Sconce.  Yes,  yes,  I  left  him  snug  at 
the  Blue  Pots,  devouring  a  large  dish 
of  potatoes  and  half  a  sirloin  of  beef  for 
his  breakfast.  He's  just  pat  to  our  pur- 
pose, easily  humm'd,  as  simple  and  as 
undesigning  as  we  would  have  him. 
Well,  and  what  do  you  propose  ? 

Cheatwell.  Propose,  why  to  drive  him 
back  to  his  native  bogs  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. 

Lucy.  Oh !  Mr.  Cheatwell.  Pray 
let's  have  a  sight  of  the  creature. 

Cheativell.  Oh  !  female  curiosity. — 
Why,  child,  he'd  frighten  thee ;  —  he's 
above  six  feet  high. 

Sconce.    A  great  huge  back  and  shoul- 
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ders,  wears  a  great  long  sword,  which 
he  calls  his  sweetlips. 

Lucy,  I  hear  the  Irish  are  naturally 
brave. 

Sconce.  And  carries  a  large  oaken 
cudgrel,  which  he  calls  his  shillela. 

A 

Lucy.  Which  he  can  make  use  of  on 
occasions,  I  suppose. 

Sconce.  Add  to  this  a  great  i)air  of 
jack-boots,  a  Cumberland  pinch  to  his 
hat,  an  old  red  coat,  and  a  d d  po- 
tato face. 

Lucy.   He  must  be  worth  seeing  truly. 

Cheatwell.  Well,  my  dear  girl,  be 
constant ;  wish  me  success,  for  I  shall 
so  humbug,  so  roast,  and  so  banter  this 
same  Irish  captain  that  he'll  scarce  wish 
himself  in  London  again  these  seven 
years  to  come. 

Lucy.  About  it  then.  Adieu  !  I  hear 
my  father. 

[Sconce  manages  to  lodge  the  Irish  captain  in 
a  niad-hoiise,  which  he  introduced  him  to  as 
his  cousin's :  Drs.  Clyster  and  Gallypot  exam- 
ine him.] 

Captain.  Faith,  my  cousin's  house  is 
a  brave  large  place,  tho'  it  is  not  so  very 
well  furnished;  but  I  suppose  the  maid 
was  cleaning  out  the  rooms.  So,  who 
are  these  now?  some  acquaintance  of 
my  cousin's,  to  be  sure.  Gentlemen, 
your  most  humble  servant;  butwhere's 
my  cousin  ? 

Dr.  Clyster.  His  cousin  !  What  does 
he  mean? 

Dr.  Gallypot.  What  should  a  madman 
mean  ?  Sir,  we  come  to  treat  you  in  a 
regular  manner. 

Captain.  O,  dear  gentlemen,  'tis  too 
much  trouble;  you  need  not  be  over 
regular;  a  single  joint  of  meat  and  a 


good  glass  of  ale  will  be  a  very  good 
treat,  without  any  needless  expenses. 

Dr.  Clyster.  Do  you  mind  that  symp- 
tom— the  canine  appetite? 

Captain.  Nine  appetites !  No,  my 
jewel,  I  have  an  appetite  like  other  peo- 
ple ;  a  couple  of  pounds  will  serve  me 
if  I  was  ever  so  hungry.  What  the 
devil  do  they  talk  of  nine  appetites  ?  do 
they  think  I'm  a  cat,  that  have  as  many 
stomachs  as  lives? 

Gallypot.  He  looks  a  little  wild, 
brother. 

Captain.   What !  are  you  brothers  ? 

Clyster.  Pra)'',  sir,  be  seated ;  we  shall 
examine  methodically  into  the  nature 
of  your  case. 

Captain.  What  the  devil  do  they 
mean  by  taking  me  by  the  wrists  ?  May- 
be 'tis  the  fashion  of  compliment  in  Lou- 
don. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Gallypot.  First,  brother,  let  us  ex- 
amine the  symptoms. 

Captain.  By  my  soul,  the  fellows  are 
fools ! 

Clyster.    Pray,  sir,  how  do  you  rest? 

Captain.  In  a  good  feather  bed,  my 
jewel,  and  sometimes  I  take  a  nap  in  an 
arm-chfiir. 

Clyster.    But  do  you  sleej)  sound? 

Captain.  Faith,  I  sleej)  and  snore  all 
night,  and  when  1  awake  in  the  morn- 
ing I  iind  myself  fast  asleep. 

.  •  .  .  • 

Gallypot.    How  do  you  eat,  sir? 
Ca2>tain.    With  my  mouth.     How  the 
devil  should  I  eat,  do  you  think  ? 
.  .  •  .  . 

Gallypot.  Do  you  generally  drink 
much  ? 
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Captain.  Oli,  iny  jewel,  a  couple  of 
quarts  of  ale  and  porter  wouldn't  choke 
me.  But  what  the  devil  magnifies  so 
many  questions  about  eating  and  drink- 
ing ?  if  you  have  a  mind  to  order  any- 
thing, do  it  as  soon  as  you  can,  for  I  am 
almost  famished. 

OlyBter,  I  am  for  treating  him  regu- 
larly, methodically,  and  secundum  ar- 
tem. 

Captain,  Secundum  artum !  I  don't 
see  any  sign  of  treating  at  all.  Ara,  my 
jewels,  send  for  a  mutton  chop,  and 
don't  trouble  yourselves  about  my 
stomach. 

Clyster,  I  shall  give  you  my  opinion 
concerning  this  case,  brother.  Galen 
says  .  .  .  (jalen  is  of  opinion  that  in  all 
adust  complexions  — 

Captain,  Well,  and  who  has  a  dusty 
complexion  ? 

Clyster,    A  little  patience,  sir. 

Captain,  I  think  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  patience,  that  people  can't  eat  a  mor- 
sel without  so  many  impertinent  ques- 
tions. 

Clyster, 

Qui  habet  vultum  adustum 
Habet  caninum  gustuin. 

Captain,  I'm  sure  'tis  an  ugly  cus- 
tom to  keep  a  man  fasting  so  long,  after 
pretending  to  treat  him. 

Gallypot,  Ay,  brother,  but  HijDpo- 
crates  differs  from  Galen  in  this  case. 

Captain,  Well  but,  my  jewels,  let 
there  be  no  difference  nor  falling  out 
between  brothers  about  me,  for  a  small 
matter  will  serve  my  turn. 

Clyster,  Sir,  you  break  the  thread  of 
our  discoinse ;  I  was  observing  that  in 
gloomy  opaque  habits  the  frigidity  of 


the  solids  causes  a  continual  friction  in 
the  fluids,  which  by  being  constantly 
impeded  grow  thick  and  glutinous,  by 
which  means  they  cannot  enter  the  ca- 
pillary vessels,  nor  the  other  finer  rami- 
fications of  the  nerves. 

Gallypot.  Then,  brother,  from  your 
lx)sition  it  will  be  deducible  that  the 
primal  viie  are  first  to  be  cleared,  which 
must  be  eflFected  by  frequent  emetics. 

Clyster,   Sudorifics. 

Gallypot,   Cathartics. 

Clyster,    Pneumatics. 

Gallyj)ot,   Restoratives. 

Clyster,   Corrosives. 

Gallypot,   Narcotics. 


Captaifi,  How  naturally  they  answer 
one  another,  like  the  parish  minister 
and  the  clerk ;  by  my  soul,  jewels,  this 
gibberisli  will  never  fill  a  man's  belly. 

Clyster,  And  thus  to  speak,  summa- 
tim  and  articulatim,  or  categorically  to 
recapitulate  the  several  remedies  in  the 
aggregate,  the  emetics  will  clear  the 
first  passages  and  restore  the  viscera  to 
their  pristine  tone,  and  regulate  their 
lost  i)eristaltic  or  vermicular  motion,  so 
that  from  the  (t^sophagus  to  the  rectum 
I  am  for  potent  emetics. 

Gallypot,  And  next  for  sudorifics,  as 
they  open  the  i)ores,  or  ratlier  the  por- 
ous continuity  of  the  cutaneous  dermis 
and  epidermis,  thence  to  convey  the 
noxious  and  melancholy  humors  of  the 
blood. 

Clyster.  With  cathartics  to  purge 
him. 

Gallypot,  Pneumatics  to  scourge  him. 

Clyster,   Narcotics  to  dose  him. 

Gallypot.   Cephalics  to  pose  him. 
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Captain,  These  sire  some  of  the  dishes 
they  are  to  treat  me  with.  Why,  my 
jewels,  there's  no  need  for  all  this  cook- 
ery;  upon  my  soul,  this  is  to  be  a  grand 
entertainment.  Well,  they'll  have  their 
own  way. 

Clyster.  Suppose  we  use  phlebotomy, 
and  take  from  him  thirty  ounces  of  blood. 

Captain.   Phlebotomy,  d'ye  say  ? 

Gallypot.  His  eyes  roll,  call  the  keep- 
ers. 

[The  keepers  enter  and  8trive  to  seize  the 
Captain,  when  he  catches  up  a  chair  and  rushes 
at  them  like  a  madman.  They  fly  for  their 
hves,  and  he,  following  them,  gains  the  street 
in  a  few  minutes.  On  reaching  his  lodgings 
he  dresses  and  presents  himself  at  the  liouse  of 
Mr.  Trader,  Lucy's  father.  He  finds  the  house 
in  confusion,  Mr.  Trader  having  just  learned 
that  he  is  ruined  by  a  failure  in  business.] 

Trader.  O  Captain,  I'm  ruined,  un- 
done —  broke  — 

Captain.  Broke !  what  have  j^ou 
broke  ? 

Trader.  Oh  !  sir,  my  fortune's  broke, 
I  am  not  a  penny  above  a  beggar.  .  .  . 
So  now,  Captain,  I  have  not  concealed 
my  misfortune  from  you,  you  are  at 
liberty  to  choose  a  hajjpier  wife,  for  my 
poor  child  is  miserable. 

Captain.  I  thought  your  ribs  was 
broke ;  I'm  no  surgeon ;  but  if  it  is  only 
a  little  money  that  broke  you,  give  me 
this  sweet  lady's  lily-white  hand,  and 
as  far  as  a  good  estate  in  land  and  stock 
will  go,  I'll  share  it  with  her  and  with 
yourself. 

Clieatwell.  {Enters.)  Gentlemen,  I  beg 
pardon  for  this  intrusion. 

Captain.  Oh  !  by  my  soul  this  is  my 
friendly  cousin,  that  bid  the  old  con- 
jurors phlebotomize  me. 


Cheatwell.  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon  in 
particular,  and  I  hope  you'll  grant  me 
it;  nothing  but  necessity  was  the  cause 
of  my  ungenteel  behavior.  This  lady  I 
had  an  esteem  for;  but  since  things 
have  turned  out  as  they  have,  my  pre- 
tensions are  without  foundation;  and 
I,  therefore  (turning  to  Trader^j  raised 
the  report  of  your  ships  being  lost  at 
sea,  in  hopes  that  this  gentleman  would 
decline  his  addresses  to  your  daughter 
I    when  lie  found  she  had  no  fortune. 

Captain.  Oagh  I  my  dear,  we  play  no 
such  dirty  tricks  in  our  country. 

Clieatwell.  And  now,  Captain,  I  hope 
you'll  grant  me  your  pardon,  and  look 
upon  me  in  the  light  of  an  unfortunate 
rather  than  a  bad  man. 

Captain.  Faith,  my  dear  cousin,  since 
love  is  the  cause  of  your  mourning,  I 
forgive  you  with  all  my  heart. 


Lucy  {to  the  Captain),  Sir,  your  gen- 
erous behavior,  so  frankly  shown  on  so 
melancholy  an  accident,  has  entirely 
gained  my  heart,  nor  do  I  value  your 
estate  when  set  in  comparison  with  your 
noble  soul. 

[The  Irish  captain  is  so  delighted  with  the 
turn  affairs  have  taken  that  he  volunteers  a 
song.]     (Sings.) 

BALLINAMONA,  HO  RO. 

Wherever  I'm  going,  and  all  the  day 

long. 
Abroad   and   at   home,    or   alone   in  a 

throng, 
I  find  that  my  passion's  so  lively  and 

strong, 
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That  your  name,  when  I'm  silent,  still 
runs  in  my  song. 

Ballinamona,  ho  ro, 
The  pretty  brown  girl  for  me. 

Since  the  first  time  I  saw  you  I  take  no 

repose, 
I   sleep  all  the  day  to  forget  half  ray 

woes, 
So  strong  is  the  flame  in  my  bosom  that 

glows, 
By    St.    Patrick,    I    fear   it   will  *  burn 

through  my  clothes. 

Ballinamona,  ho  ro,  &c. 

By  my  soul,  I'm  afraid  I  shall  die  in  my 

grave. 
Unless  you'll  comply,  and  poor  Phelim 

will  save ; 


Then  grant  the  petition  your  lover  doth 

crave. 
Who  never  was  free  till  you  made  him 

your  slave. 

Ballinamona,  ho  ro,  &c. 

On  that  happy  day  when  I  make  you 

my  bride. 
With  a  swinging  long  sword  how  I'll 

strut  and  I'll  stride, 
In  a  coach  and  six  horses  with  honey 

ril  ride. 
As  before  you  I  walk  to  the  church  by 

your  side. 

Ballinamona,  ho  ro,  &c. 

[The  Captain  and  Lucy  get  married,  and  as 
a  consolation  Cheatwell  marries  the  maid  Betty, 
after  finding  that  she  has  saved  a  nice  little 
fortune.] 
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[Charges  J.  Kickham  was  bom  at  MuHinabone, 
Connty  Tipperarj',  in  1830.  At  the  age  of  tbirteen 
be  met  witb  an  accident  by  wbich  be  was  deprived  of 
hearing.  lie  contributed  poems  and  stories  to  Irish 
journals  ami  magazines,  and  wben  tbe  Irish  People 
was  started  be  became  one  of  its  cbiof  leader-writers. 
He  joined  iStepben's  I.  R.  B.,  and  was  arrested  and 
sentenced  to  fourteen  years  transportation  in  IS^kJ,  as 
one  of  tbe  Executive  Directory  of  tbe  organization. 
He  was  released  after  serving  four  years.  Mr.  Kick- 
ham  died  in  August,  18«2.  **  Ho  was  a  man  of  ami- 
able disposition,  original  powers,  and  unflinching 
patriotism."] 

RORY  OF   THE   HILLS. 

"  That  rake  up  near  the  rafters, 
Why  leave  it  there  so  long? 

The  handle,  of  the  best  of  ash, 

Is  smooth,  and  straight,  and  strong ; 


And,  mother,  will  you  tell  me 

Why  did  my  father  frown, 
When  to  make  the  hay  in  summer-time 

I  climbed  to  take  it  down  ?  " 
She  looked  into  her  husband's  eyes. 

While  her  own  with  light  did  fill : 
•'  You'll  shortly  know  the  reason,  boy  I " 

Said  Rory  of  the  Hill. 

The  midnight  moon  is  lighting  up 
The  slopes  of  Slieve-na-man: 

Whose  foot  aif rights  the  startled  hares 
So  long  before  the  dawn  ? 

He    stopped    just   where    the   Anner's 
stream 
Winds  up  the  woods  anear. 
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Then  whistled  low  and  looked  around 

To  see  the  coast  was  clear. 
A  shieling  door  flew  open,  — 

In  he  stepped  with  right  good  will : 
"God  save   all   here,   and    bless  your 
Work," 

Said  Rory  of  the  Hill. 

Right  hearty  was  the  welcome 

That  greeted  him,  I  ween, 
For  years  gone  by  he  fully  proved 

How  well  he  loved  the  Green ; 
And  there  was  one  amongst  them 

Who  grasped  him  by  the  hand,  — 
One,  who  through  all  that  dreary  time 

Roamed  on  a  foreign  strand. 
He   brought   them   news  from   gallant 
friends 

That  made  their  heart-strings  thrill; 
"My  sowU  I  never  doubted  them," 

Said  Rory  of  the  Hill. 

They  sat  around  the  humble  board 

Till  dawning  of  the  day. 
And  yet  nor  song  nor  shout  I  heard. 

No  revellers  were  they. 
Some  brows  flushed  red  with  gladness. 

And  some  were  grimly  pale ; 
But  pale  or  red,  from  out  those  eyes 

Flashed  souls  that  never  quail ; 
"And  sing  us  now  about  the  vow 

Thev  swore  for  to  fulfil." 
"  Ye'll  read  it  yet  in  history," 

Said  Rory  of  the  Hill. 

Next  day  tlie  ashen  handle 

He  took  down  from  where  it  hung, 
The  toothed  rake,  full  scornfullv, 

Into  the  fire  he  flung, 
And  in  its  stead  a  sliining  blade 

Is  gleaming  once  again. 
(O  for  a  hundred  thousand 

Of  such  weapons  and  such  men  !) 


Right  soldierly  he  wielded  it. 
And,  going  through  his  drill, 

"  Attention  !     Charge  !     Front, 
Advance ! " 
Cried  Rorv  of  the  Hill. 
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She  looked  at  him  with  woman's  pride. 

With  pride  and  woman's  fears ; 
She  flew  to  him,  she  clung  to  him, 

And  dried  away  her  tears. 
H(}  feels  her  pulse  beat  truly, 

While  her  arms  around  him  twine : 
"Now  God  be  praised  for  your  stout 
heart, 

Brave  little  wife  of  mine  ! '' 
He  swung  his  first-born  in  the  air. 

While  joy  his  heart  did  fill, — 
"You'll  be  a  Fueemax  yet,  my  boy," 

Said  Rory  of  the  Hill. 

O,  knowledge  is  a  wondrous  power. 

And  stronger  than  the  wind. 
And  thrones  shall  fall  and  despots  bow 

Before  the  might  of  mind  ! 
The  poet  and  the  orator 

The  heart  of  man  can  sway, 
And  would  to  the  kind  heavens 

That  Wolfe  Tone  were  liere  to-<lay ! 
Yet   trust   me,   friends,   dear   Ireland's 
strength, 

Her  truest  strength,  is  still. 
The  rough-and-ready  roving  boys 

Like  Rory  of  the  Hill. 


THE   IRISH    PEASANT  GIRL. 

She  lived  beside  the  Anner, 
At  the  foot  of  Slieve-na-man, 

A  gentle  peasant  girl. 

With  mild  eve  like  the  dawn; 

Her  lips  were  dewy  rosebuds, — 
Her  teeth  of  pearls  rare,  — 
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And  a  Huow-drift  'neatli  a  beeclien  bough 
Her  neck  and  nut-brown  hair. 

How  pleasant  'twas  to  meet  her 

On  Sunday,  when  the  bell 
Was  lining  with  its  mellow  tones 

Lone  wood  and  grassy  dell; 
And  when  at  eve  young  maidens 

Strayed  the  river-bank  along, 
The  widow's  brown-haired  daughter 

Was  the  loveliest  of  the  throng. 

()  brave,  brave  Irish  girls  !  — 

Wo  well  niav  call  vou  brave ! 
Sure  the  least  of  all  your  i)erils 

Is  the  stormy  ocean  wave. 
When  you  leave  our  quiet  valleys. 

And  cross  the  Atlantic's  foam. 
To  Iioard  your  hard  wi>n  earnings 

For  the  heli)less  ones  at  home. 

"Write  word  to  mv  own  dear  mother, — 

Sav  we'll  meet  with  (iod  above; 
And  tell  mv  little  brothers 

1  send  them  all  mv  love; 
]May  the  angels  ever  guard  them, 

Is  their  dying  sister's  jnayer!" 
And  fidded  in  the  letter 

Was^ljfbraul  ol  nut-brown  hair. 

Ah  !  cold  and  wellnigh  callous 
This  wearv  heart  has  vrrown. 
For  thy  lielpless  fate,  dear  Ireland, 

And  for  sorrows  of  mv  own  ! 
Yet  a  tear  mv  eve  will  moisten, 
•    When  bv  Anner  side  1  strav. 
For  the  lilv  of  the  mountain  foot 
That  wiiheixnl  far  awav. 


THE  GLEN  OF  AHERLOW. 

My  name  is  Pairick  Shoehan, 
Mv  Years  are  thirtv-four. 


Tipperary  is  my  native  place. 

Not  far  from  Galtymore ; 
I  came  of  honest  parents, — 

But  now  they're  lying  low, — 
And  many  a  pleasant  day  I  spent 

In  the  glen  of  Aherlow. 

My  father  died :    I  closed  his  eyes 

Outside  our  cabin  door ; 
The  landlord  and  the  sheriff  too 

Were  there  the  day  before ; 
And  there  my  loving  mother 

And  sisters  three  also 
Were  forced  to  go  with  broken  hearts 

From  the  glen  of  Aherlow. 

For  three  long  months  in  search  of  work 

I  wandered  far  and  near ; 
I  went  then  to  the  poor-house 

For  to  see  mv  mother  dear ; 
The  news  I  heard  nigh  broke  my  heart; 

But  still,  in  all  mv  woe, 
I  blessed  the  friends  w^ho  made  their 
graves 

In  the  glen  of  Aherlow. 

Bereft  of  home  and  kith  and  kin, 

Witli  plenty  all  around, 
I  starved  within  mv  cabin. 

And  slept  upon  the  ground. 
But  cruel  as  my  lot  was, 

I  ne'er  did  hardship  know. 
Till  I  joined  the  English  army. 

Far  awav  from  Aherlow. 

* 

••  Rouse  up,  there,"  says  the  corporal, 

*•  You  lazv  Ilirish  'ound ! 
Why  don't  you  hear,  you  sleepy  dog. 

The  call  to  arms  sound  I  " 
Alas  I  I  liad  been  dreaming 

Of  days  long,  long  ago  : 
I  woke  befoiv  Sebastopol, 

And  ni»t  in  Aherlow. 
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I  groped  to  find  \wj  musket,  — 
How  dark  I  thouglit  the  night ! 

0  blessed  God  !  it  was  not  dark, 
It  was  the  broad  daylight. 

And  when  I  found  that  I  was  blind. 
My  tears  began  to  flow : 

1  longed  for  even  a  pauper's  grave 
In  the  glen  of  Aherlow. 

O  blessed  Virgin  Mary, 

Mine  is  a  mournful  tale  : 
A  poor  blind  prisoner  here  I  am, 

In  Dubl ill's  dreary  jail. 
Struck  blind  within  the  trenches, 

Where  I  never  ft^ared  the  foe; 
And  now  I'll  never  see  again 

Tlie  glen  of  Aherlow. 

A  poor  neglected  mendicant 

I  wandered  through  the  street; 
My  nine  months'  i)ension  now  being  out, 

I  beff  from  all  I  meet. 
As  I  joined  my  country's  tyrants, 

Mv  face  TU  never  show 
Among  the  kind  old  neighbors 

In  the  glen  of  Aherlow. 

Then  Irish  youths,  dear  countrymen ! 

Take  heed  of  what  I  sav ; 
For  if  you  join  the  English  ranks 

You'll  surely  rue  the  day. 
And  whenever  you  are  tempted 

A  soldiering*  to  go. 
Remember  poor  blind  Sheehan 

Of  the  glen  of  Aherlow. 


WHAT'S    THAT    TO    ANY    MAN 
WHETHER    OR    NO? 

I'vK  a  pound  for  to  spend,  and  a  pound 

for  to  lend, 
Cead  miUe  failfhe^  a  lieart  for  a  friend; 


No     mortal     I    envy,     nor     master    I 

own, 
Nor  lord  in  his  castle,  nor  king  on  his 

throne. 
Come,  fill  up  your  glasses !  the  first  cup 

we'll  drain 
To  the  comrades  we've  lost  on  the  red 

battle-plain ; 
O,  we'll  cherish  their  fame,  boys,  who 

died  long  ago, 
And  what's  that  to  any  man  whether 

or  no  ? 

The  spinning-wheels  stop,  and  my  girls 

grow  pale, 
While    their   mother    is    telling    some 

sorrowful  tale 
Of  old    cabins   levelled   and   coffinless 

graves. 
And   shii)s   swallowed   up   in  the   salt 

ocean  waves ; 
But,  girls,  that's  over  for  each  of  you 

now, 
You'll  have  twenty-five  pounds  and  a 

three-year-old  cow. 
O,  we'll  drink  launa  vauna  at  vourwed- 

dings,  I  trow. 
And  what's  that  to  any  man  whether 

or  no  ? 

.  Come  here,  Banathee^  sit  beside  me 
awhile. 

And  tlie  pulse  of  your  heart  let  me  read 
in  your  smile. 

Would  you  give  your  old  home  for  the 
lordliest  hall? 

Ha !  you  glance  at  my  rifle  that  hangs 
on  the  wall, 

And  your  two  gallant  boys  on  parade- 
day  are  seen 

In  the  ranks  of  the  brave  'neath  the  ban- 
ner of  green ; 
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O,  I've  tauglit  them  to  guard  it  'gainst 

traitor  and  foe, 
And  what's  that  to  any  man  whether 

or  no  ? 

But  the  younjjest  of  all  is  tlie  white- 

headed  bov, 
lie's  tlie  pulse  of  your  heart,  and  our 

pride  and  our  joy. 
From  the  hurling  or  dance  he  will  steal 

off  to  pray. 
And  wander  alone  by  the  river  all  day ; 
lie's  as  good  as  the  priest  at  his  Latin, 

I  hear, 
And    to    college,  })lease    God,  we    will 

send  him  next  year. 
O,  he'll    offer  the   Mass  for  our  souls 

when  we  go, 


And  what's  that  to  any  man  whether 
or  no? 

Your  hands,  then,  old  neighbor,  one  cup 

more  we'll  drain. 
And  cead  miUefailthe^ — again  and  again. 
May  discord  and  treason  keep  far  from 

our  shore. 
And  union  and  peace  light  our  homes 

evermore ! 
He's  the  king  of  good  fellows,  the  poor, 

honest  man. 
So  we'll  live  and  be  merry  as  long  as 

we  can. 
O,  we'll  cling  to  old  Ireland  through 

weal  and  through  woe. 
And  what's  that  to  any  mau  whether 

or  no  ? 


T.   CONDON. 


[Mr.  Condon,  a  native  of  Cork,  has  written  and 
translated  several  verj*  excellent  poems  and  ballads. 
We  make  our  selections  from  a  neat  volume  entitled 
*•  The  Patriot  Monk,  and  other  iHwras."] 


THE    PENITENT. 

Of  our  land  in  days  of  old,  many  a 
wondrous  tale  is  told 
Of  the  Faith  and  Hope  and  Love  that 
iill'd  the  Gael ; 
Ere  his  desecrating  foot,  the  Saxon  yet 
had  put 
On  the  consecrated  soil  of  Innisfail : 
When  tho'  some  were  frail  and  weak, 
ever  penitent  and  meek. 
When  the  light  of  grace  their  guilt  to 
them  reveal 'd, 
They  confess'd  each  sin,  and  wei)t,  many 
a  fast  and  vigil  kept; 


Nor    in    vain     to    the    All-Merciful 

appealed 

As  they  kneel'd. 
While    with    sorrow  beaming   hope 

their  hearts  w^ere  tilled. 


Amid  Erin's  men  of  lore,  renown'd  iii 
days  of  yore, 
Was    the    learned    Sage    Maelsilhau 
O'Carrool, 
His  fame  shone  like  a  star,  and  bright 
gleaming  from  afar. 
Attracted  many  students  to  his  school : 
The  poor  peasant's  son  was  there  with 
the  monarch's  roval  heir ; 
Christian  Wisdom  shed  her  smile  oa 
all  the  same ; 
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Bound    together    by    lier    spell,    tliey 
studied  long  and  well, 
Then  they  parted,  each  the  way  by 
which  lie  came. 
And  the  name 
Of  Maelsuhan  O'Carrool  hicreased  in 
fame. 

At  length  there  came  one  day,  from  a 
country  far  away, 
Three  stranger  youths  as  students  to 
the  sage  — 
Three  graceful  youths,  and  fair,  with 
golden  shining  hair, 
And  tliov  look'd  the  same  in  stature 

ft.* 

and  in  age ; 
The  vesture  which  they  wore  the  same 
appearance  bore, 
And  Donal  was  the  name  of  all  the 
thn*e  ; 
But  save  in  these  alone'  the  youths  re- 
main'd  unknown 
While  they  studied  'neath  the  guid- 
ance of  the  saoi,* 
Nor  did  he 
Of  their   ])arentage   know  aught,  or 
their  degree. 

Now  when  three  full  years  had  pass'd, 
the  youths  resolved  at  last. 
To  Jerusalem  a  i)ilgrimage  to  make. 
And    tread   each   path  that  God  their 
Saviour  dear  had  trod. 
And  think  on  all  he  sufferM  for  their 
sake. 
Thev  revealM  it  to   the   saoi,    but   an 
angry  man  was  he, 
And  he  said  to  them:     "From  this 
you  shall  not  go, 
Till  my  guerdon  I  receive  for  the  lore 
which  I  did  give.'' 


•  Pronounced  see  :  an  Irinh  word  signifying  a  »age. 


Then  they  said  :     "  Nor  gold  nor  gift 

can  we  bestow ; 
But  yet  know, 
We  will  serve  thee  three  years  more 

in  weal  and  woe." 

"  No ;    this  you  shall  not  do,"  replied 
the  sage  anew, 
"  But  promise  me   to   grant  what   I 
shall  ask." 
Then  they  said :  "  If  it  should  lie  in  our 
power,  willingly 
We  shall  gratefully  ap2)ly  us  to  the 
task." 
*'  Go,  then,"  replied  the  sage,  "  on  your 
holy  pilgrimage : 
At  its  close,  you  shall  die  in  peace, 
all  three ; 
But  swear  to  come  again,  ere  you  enter 
Heaven's  domain. 
And  reveal  the  term  of  life  that  yet 
shall  be 

Unto  me. 
And  if  I  shall  live  with   God   eter- 
nally." 

Then  thev  swore  with  solemn  word,  on 
the  Gospel  of  the  Lord, 
To  perform  what  he  asked  of  them 
that  day ; 
And  quickly  then  they  found  a  goodly 
vessel  bound 
For  Judea,  and  they  sail'd  in  it  away. 
In    each   path   they   walked  that   God 
their  Saviour  dear  had  trod, 
And  they  died  at  Jerusalem  all  three  ; 
Then  the  great  Archangel  came.  Saint 
Michael  callM  by  name, 
To    conduct    them    to    the    blessed 
Trinity, 

And  thev  see 
Crowns  awaiting  them  of  immortality. 
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But   they   said :    "We    cannot  go    yet 
with  thee  to  bliss  ;  for,  know  — 
We  have  sworn  on  our  Saviour's  holy 
word 
To    return    and    tell    the   saoi  who  in- 
structed us,  when  he 
Shall  die,  and  if  his  soul  shall  see  the 
Lord." 
Then    the    great   Archangel  said:    ''In 
three  vears  shall  he  be  dead, 
To  Maelsuhan  O'Carrool  return  and 
tell: 
And  when   the  Judge  shall  come,  and 
mankind  shall  hear  their  doom, 
Then  with  those  who  dared  in  Heaven 
to  rebel, 

Plunged  in  hell, 
His  soul  for  all  eternity  must  dwell." 

"And  why,"  said  they,  '*  shall  he  go  to 
hell  eteriiallv?" 
"  For  three  sins,"  said  the  angel  in 
reply :  — 
"  He  inter})olates  his  word  in  the  canons 
of  the  Lord; 
His  life  is  deeply  stainM  with  luxury ; 
And  the  Alt  as  which  he  sung  is  now 
silent  on  his  tongue. 
Since  his  son  the  good   Maelpatrick 
pined  and  died, 
For  whoso  health  the  hvnni  was  said 
seven  times  around  his  bed ; 
But  God  in  his  wisdom  health  denied : 

Then  the  pride 
Of  Maelsuhan,  on  his  tongue  the  Al- 
tus  tied. 

'Twas  a  lovely  eve  and  calm ;  save  the 
zephyr's  winged  balm, 
No  breeze  o'er  the  slumb'ring  ether 
blew ; 


Lonely  musing  in  his  school  sat  Mael- 
suhan O'Carrool, 
When  three  doves  snowy  white  be- 
fore him  flew  — 
Three  doves  all  snowy   white,  shining 
with  unearthlv  lieht. 
And  he  knew  them  for   his    former 
pupils  three : 
Then  they  spoke,  and  told  him  all  which 
they  learnVl   from   Naomh    Mi- 
cheal,* 
How  three  vears  were  all  his  term  of 
life  should  be, 
And  that  he 
For  his  sins  should  go  to   hell  eter- 
nally. 

"  'Tis  not  true  that  I  shall  go  into  ever- 
lasting woe, 
Tho'  I  know  mv  sins  deserve  it  o'er 
and  o'er," 
Said  the  humbled,  weeping   saoi :    *'  A 
Mh  if  ire  31  h  at  ha  ir  t/u  hlh 
Air  mise  peacach  criona  af/us  mor,'\ 
For  at  whatsoever  time  the  sinner  leaves 
his  crime. 
He  shall  not  suffer  for   it,  saith  the 
Lord. 
And  those  sins  that  now  1  own  shall 
henceforward  be  unknown  — 
Shall  this  instant  be  for  evermore  ig- 
nored. 

Never  word 
Of  mine  again  the  canons  shall  afford. 


(6 


I  will   continently   spend   henceforth 
my  life,  and  bend 


*  PronoiiDced  A7i<»r  Mee/taul —  Saint  Michuel. 

t  Pronounced  *-i  Wirra  Wuhir  g/iff  tr  minha  peccough 
creena  Offun  more.  Lltorally  —  O  Mary  Jfothert  pray  /or 
me  a  tinner  old  ami  gritcoun. 
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A  hundred  times  each  day  my  knee 
to  earth ; 
I  will  fast  three  times  each  week,  and 
contrition's  accents  meek 
Shall  replace  tlie  sounds  of  revelry 
and  mirth ; 
And  the  Altus^  which  my  tongue  had 
for  seven  years  not  sung, 
Seven  times  each  night  henceforward 
will  I  sing ;  — 
Now  return  to  God  in  peace,  and  possess 
eternal  bliss ; 
But  ere  Death  his  pallid  shroud  shall 
o'er  me  fling, 

Spread  your  wing. 
And  the  knowledge  of  my  state  unto 
me  bring." 

The  spirits  fled  away  to  enjoy  the  bril- 
liant ray 
Of  everlasting  glory  which  was  theirs. 
And  Maelsuhan  spent  his  time  weeping 
dailv  for  each  crime 
Of  the  past ;  and  with  many  fervent 
pray'rs 
He  implored  God's  grace  anew ;  and  he 
pray'd  to  Mary  too. 
To  assist  him  at  the  moment  of  his 
death, 
Till  his  hope  increased  each  hour  in  the 
mercy  and  the  power 
Of  the  Saviour,  who  liad  breathed  liis 
last  breath. 

Plunged  beneath 
Woes  unnumbered  to  redeem  us  from 
all  scaith. 

Three  years  again  had  pass'd,  and  Mael- 

siilian  lay,  at  last, 
A  penitent  upon  his  dying  bed : 
Many  priests  and  friends   were    there, 

offering  up  the  wonted  prayer, 


When   three   snowy   doves   alighted 
near  his  head. 
Then   humbly  spoke   the   saoi,  for   he 
knew  them  instantly : 
"Is  my  life  to-day  as   formerly  the 
same  / 
And   they  said :    "  Far  otherwise  ;   for 
your  place  in  Paradise 
The  wonder  of  the  Cherubim   might 
claim : 

And  we  came 
To  conduct  vour  soul  to  Heaven  in 
God's  name." 

Then  his  brow  more  pallid  grew,  and 
the  friends  around  well  knew 
That  his  final  hour  was  now  approach- 
ing fast ; 
And  a  bright  celestial  ray  o'er  his  feat- 
ures seem'd  to  play, 
And  a  look  of  sweetest  peace  upon 
them  cast. 
His  eyes  at  length  grew  dim ;  and  like 
a  fading  beam 
Life  vanished  at  the  touch  of  Death's 
cold  hand. 
While  each  attendant's   cheek,  as   the 
tears  fell  hot  and  thick. 
Was  by  zephyrs  breathing  odors  soft 
and  bland, 

Gently  fann'd. 
As  that  soul  went   up  to    Heaven's 
blessdd  land. 


FATHER  MATHEW. 

God  reward  you.  Father  Mathew ! 

You  were  kindest  of  the  kind, 
You  were  Father  to  the  orphan, 

And  a  light  unto  the  blind ; 
You  were  comfort  to  the  wretched. 

You  were  strength  unto  the  weak. 
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You  were  healtli  and  consolation 
To  the  weary  and  tlie  sick. 

You  were  sweetness  to  the  guilty 

When  tliey  sorrowM  for  their  sin, 
And  the  vilest  and  most  hardened 

Hack  to  virtue  you  could  win ; 
By  the  bedside  of  the  dying 

You  gave  counsel  and  relief, 
And  your  words  were  like  a  balsam 

That  could  heal  the  wounds  of  grief. 

You  were  ever  bright  and  joyous, 

Merry-hearted  with  the  young. 
And  like  bees  around  fair  flowers. 

On  your  honeyed  words  they  hung; 
You  could  speak  the  dear  old  (Gaelic, 

And  you  loved  to  hear  them  speak 
In  the  language  of  their  fathers 

As  they  lisp'd  it  soft  and  thick. 

God  reward  vou,  Father  Mathew ! 

For  you  truly  loved  the  iHHn\ 
And  far  longer  than  your  statue, 

Shall  your  name  with  them  endure  : 
Long  with  blessings  shall  they  speak  it, 

And  your  niem'rv  be  revered 
For  the  good  that  you  effected, 

And  the  homesteads  that  you  cheered. 

Many  a  fond,  despairing  mother. 

Many  a  broken-hearted  wife, 
Will  remember  you  witli  blessings 

To  the  last  faint  breath  of  life, 
For  the  ha2)piness  and  comfort. 

Which,  thro' you,  they  now  enjoy. 
Who    had   clianged    the    drunken    hus- 
band. 

And  reclaimed  the  vicious  boy. 

And  the  thousands  —  tens  of  thousands 
Who  had  ever  done  amiss. 


Till  your  gentle  voice  recalled  them 

To  sobriety  and  bliss, 
Shall  with  grateful  hearts  remember 

The  Apostle  who  had  l)rought 
Peace  and  liappiness  unto  them. 

And  had  changed  their  wretched  lot. 

But  my  words  are  feebly  utter'd. 

Vain  are  they  to  sound  your  praise — 
Vain  as  midnight's  gloomy  shadows 

To  depict  the  noontide  blaze 
Of  the  sun  in  his  full  glory. 

When  unclouded,  pure,  and  bright. 
He  is  pouring  from  the  zenith 

Floods  of  dazzling  golden  light. 

God  reward  you.  Father  Mathew ! 

For  the  streams  of  ])riceless  good 
Which  you  pour'd  ui)ou  your  country 

And  mankind,  in  many  a  flood. 
Dear  departed,  kindly-hearted  I 

May  eternal  joy  be  given 
To  your  soul,  with  (lod  and  Mary, 

'Mid  the  Cherubim  of  Heaven! 


AVE  MARIA. 

Ave  Maria !  virgin  bright ! 

How  sweet  it  is  to  kneel  before 
Thine  image  when  the  i)alo  moonlight 

Is  streaming  on  our  humble  floor  ! 

When  gathering  darkness  dindy  shrouds 
All  outward  forms  from  mortal  eyes. 

And  quick  dispelling  passion's  clouds. 
Sweet  thoughts  of  God  and  thee  arise  I 

Oh  I  may  it  be  my  lot  to  kneel 

For   one   short   hour   each   night   in 
prayer 

Before  thy  statue  sweet,  and  feel 
The  peace  of  thy  protection  there  ! 
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And  may  the  niem'iy  of  that  hour 
Each  day  preserve  me  free  from  sin, 

And,  Avith  its  soft  persuasive  power, 
My  soul  from  all  things  earthly  win ! 


DEATH. 

Most  fear  to  think  on  death : 
His  charnel  breath 

Is  rank  with  fetid  particles  of  dread, 
Drawn  from  those  spots  where  slimy 
worms  are  fed. 
In  vaults  beneatli. 

With  the  sad  wreck  of  human   pride 

and  power, 
Of  dazzling  genius,   and  the   gaudy 

flower 
Which  poor  ephemeral  beauty  prized 

so  much  ; 
Alas !  how  loathsome  now  its  i)utrid 
toucli ! 
The  very  thouglit,  abstractly,  sickeneth. 

And  yet  how  sweetly  comes 
From  churchyard  tombs 

A  sunny  flood   of  soft   and  peaceful 

thought, 
Wliich  sets  se})ulchral  horrors  all   at 
nought. 
And  which  illumes 

The  busy  mammon-shadow'd  souls  of 

men. 
Leading  them  back  to  spirit-life  again. 
Where  once  in  childhood's  happy  days 

they  trod. 
When  high  resolves  were    theirs   of 
serving  (iod. 
Thro'  ev'ry  phase  of  life,  its  joys  and 
glooms ! 

Oh  !  if  some  time  we  could, 
In  sober  mood. 


But  think  on  death  ;  yet  not  to  gloom 

our  souls, 
As  those  for  whom  its  deep  sound  al- 
ways tolls. 
Despair-imbued, 

A  death-knell  to  sad  lives  of  vanity 

and  crime ; 
But  as  the   porch   to   that   celestial 

clime 
For  which   our  souls  would  pine,  if 

not  that  greed 
Of  earthly  gain  and  pleasures  mar  its 

creed  — 
Soon  for  such  thoughts  we'd  make  the 

world  a  solitude. 


GRIFFIN'S   GRAVE. 

'Neath  the   green   grassy  turf  of  the 
monks'  churchyard, 
By  the   pathway  that   leads   to   the 
school. 
Sleeps  Griftin,  the  purest  and  tenderest 

bard 
That  ever  gave  praise  to  the  soft  sunny 
sward. 
Tall    mountains    and   dark    grottoes 
cool. 
Of   a   land,    all    whose  brightness  and 
beauty  are  marr'd 
By  the  proud  Saxon's  tyrannous  rule. 

O  sweet  bard  of  virtue  I    so   cherish'd 
and  dear 
To  all  who  have  basked  in  the  rays 
Of  warm  sunny  light,  which  thy  genius 

flung  clear 
Thro'  thy  works :    how  the  rain-torrent 
wept  o'er  thy  bier 
The  morn  thou  wast  buried!  and  the 
praise 
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Which  the  old  priests  bestowed,  tho*  it  Farewell  to  them  all !   and  again,  once 

reached  not  thine  ear,  iigain, 

Fiird   those  who   stood   round  with  Gerald  Griffin,  farewell  to  thy  grave  ! 
amaze. 


He   said,  while  the  rain  drenched  the 
crowd  that  was  bv : 
Were  all  thy  vast  writings  unrollM, 
And  a  pen  in  tliy  hand,  with  thy  death- 
moment  nigh, 
Whilst  the  crucified  image  of  God  met 
thine  eye. 
No  word  —  to  thy  praise  be  it  told  — 
Would'st  thou  need  to  dash  o'er ;    thou 
that  moment  thoud'st  lie 
A  stiffen'd  corpse,  livid  and  cold. 

Farewell  to  thy  grave  where  the  monks 
wander  lone. 
When    the  rustling  leaves   shake  to 
the  wind  ; 
Oft,  oft  will  a  pray'r  rise  for  those  who 

are  gone. 
When  their  names  meet  the  eye  from 
each  humble  headstone : 
O !    bright   are    the  links  that  thus 
bind 
The  living  and  dead,  and  which  never 
are  known 
Where  the  true  faith  illumes  not  the 
mind ! 

Farewell  to  thee,  Cork  !    to  each  bright 
happy  scene 
That  spreads  round  thy  wood-bordered 
wave ; 

Farewell  to  thy  grassy  fields  sunny  and 
green. 

To  thy  beautiful  Lee  with  its  barque- 
broken  sheen. 
And  tlie  banks  that  its  bright  waters 
lave  — 


THE   EMIGRANT'S   FAREWELL. 

Farewell  to  thee,  Erin,  thou  home  of 
the  brave  I 
Thou  Eden  of  beauty,  begirt  by  the 
ocean, 
Where  the  heart-deprived  Tribune  lies 
cold  in  his  grave. 
Who    worked   for   thy  welfare    with 
tireless  devotion. 

Farewell  to  the  forest  where  oft  I  have 
roamed. 
Where  twined  the  huge  oak  and  the 
ivy  together; 
Farewell  to  the  torrent  which  thundered 
and  foamed. 
And  dashed  the  white  spray  on  the 
bright  blooming  heather. 

Farewell  to  thee,  mother!    farewell  t<> 
thv  ffrave  — 
No  more  may  I  kneel  on  the  green 
sod  above  thee. 
To  pray  for  thy  soul ;    but  beyond  the 
dark  wave 
I'll  remember  tliee  still,  and  continue 
to  love  thee. 

Farewell  then,  O  Erin  I    f(n*  thee  still 
I'll  pray, 
Tlio'  I    may  not   behold   thy  bright 
verdure  again : 
May  there  shine  on  thee,  Ireland,  that 
long  wished-for  day, 
When  thou'rt  freed  from  the  Saxon's 
dark  bondage.     Amen. 


ROBERT  DWYER  JOYCE. 
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ST.  STEPHEN'S  NIGHT. 
[Air  — "The  Basket  of  Oysters."] 

Without,  the  wild  winds  keenly  blow 
O'er  dreary  wastes  of  wintry  snow ; 
Within,  the  red  fire  sheds  its  glow 
Where  round  and  round  the  dancers  go  ! 
Merrily,  merrily,  round  and  round. 
Airily,  airily  round  and  round, 
To  the  sweetest  music  in    Ireland's 

ground. 
The  heart's  glad  laugh  and  the  bag- 
pipe's sound. 

What  befits  Saint  Stephen's  Night, 
But  loving  words  and  glances  bright. 
But  young  and  old  with  main  and  might 
To  dance  around  in  wild  delight? 
Merrily,  merrily  round  and  round. 
Airily,  airily  round  and  round. 
To   the  sweetest  music  in  Ireland's 

ground, 
The  heart's  glad  laugh  and  the  bag- 
pipe's sound. 

The  wren  was  hunted  all  the  day 

By  the  striplings  tall  and  the  children 


Now  he's  dressed  in  state  on  the  holly 

spray. 
And  his  noisy  captors — where  are  they? 
Dancing,  dancing  round  and  round. 
Airily,  airily  round  and  round. 
To  the  sweetest  music  in   Ireland's 

ground. 
The  heart's  glad  laugh  and  the  bag- 
pipe's sound. 

Maid  and  matron,  son  and  sire, 
With  bounding  spirits  that  cannot  tire, 
Around  the  bright  Saint  Stephen's  fire, 
Joke  and  dance  to  their  hearts'  desire, 
Merrily,  merrily  round  and  round. 
Airily,  airily  round  and  round, 
To  the  sweetest  music  in   Ireland's 

ground. 
The  heart's  glad  laugh  and  the  bag- 
pipe's sound. 

Round  and  round  so  merrily : 
But  merrier  yet  that  dance  would  be. 
If  our  scattered  brothers  beyond  the  sea 
Were  home  returned,  and  Ireland  free! 
Oh !  merrier  then  we'd  dance  it  round. 
Saint   Stephen's   Night,  around   and 

round, 
To  the  sweetest  music  in   Ireland's 

ground. 
The  heart's  glad  laugh,  and  the  bag- 
pipe's sound. 

THE  GIRL  I  LEFT   BEHIND   ME. 

A    PRISON    SONO. 

I  SAT  beneath  a  withered  tree 
When  winter  winds  blew  keenly : 
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As  soon  such  winds  niiglit  bring  to  me 
The  red  rose  bhishing  sheenly, 

As  Fate  return  life's  jovial  morn, 
And  smiling  gay,  refind  me 

The  hopes  all  crossM,  tlie  h)ved  and  lost, 
The  girl  I  left  behind  me ! 

Like  that  sere  tree  whose  leaflets  shone 

Last  Spring  with  dewdrops  pearly. 
My    hopes   outbloomed   at    manhood's 
dawn 

In  love's  light  shining  early : 
The  leaves  are  dead,  my  joys  are  fled, 

The  tyrant's  shackles  bind  me. 
And  never  more  may  Fate  restore 

The  girl  I  left  behind  me ! 

But  sure  a  man  hath  other  ties 

Than  love's  light  flame  pursuing,  — 
To  dry  his  country's  tearful  eyes, 

The  tyrant's  work  undoing. 
I  sowed  the  seed  of  that  bright  creed. 

And  scorn  the  doom  assigned  me ; 
For  her  alone  I  make  my  moan, — 

The  girl  I  left  behind  me  I 

They  tell  me  that  her  early  bloom 

Is  dimmed  with  constant  weeping. 
Like  Ireland  o'er  her  woful  doom 

A  tearful  vigil  keeping ; 
But,  si)ile  of  fears  and  ])atriot  tears, 

My  better  hopes  remind  me 
I'll  see  her  face,  and  vet  embrace 

The  girl  I  left  behind  me  I 

Yes,  sometimes  to  my  2)rison  cell 

Hope  conies  in  arms  all  gleaming. 
In  fancy  brings  the  battle  yell 

And  green  flags  proudly  streaming; 
In  fancy  shows  our  tyrant  foes 

Ketreat,  no  more  to  bind  me; 
And  Freedom's  reign  restores  again 

The  girl  I  left  behind  me ! 


THE   PEOPLE. 

[Air  —  "AU  Uie  Way  to  Galway."] 

A  LITTLE  bird  sang  in  mine  ear. 
With  voice  proi)hetic,  sweet,  and   clear 
"Bright  Freedom's  happy  day  is  near 
For  Ireland  and  her  People." 
The  People  !  The  People  ! 
God  bless  the  Irish  People  ! 
Through  all  their  years 
Of  blood  and  tears, 
Old  Ireland's  gallant  People  ! 

With  gibbet,  fire,  and  fetter  girth. 
With  bloody  wars  and  famine  dearth. 
Our  tyrants  strove  from  off  the  earth 
To  blot  old  Ireland's  People  I 
The  People  !  The  People  I 
But  firm  as  Shandon  steeple 
Ui)on  its  rock, 
They  stood  each  shock. 
Old  Ireland's  gallant  Peo^ile  ! 

For  as  the  oak-tree  by  the  glen 
Shorn  by  the  axe,  springs  up  again 
From  deepest  roots  beyond  our  ken, 
So  flourished  Ireland's  Peoi:)le ! 
Tlu*  People  I  The  People  ! 
Though  wars  cut  down  the  People, 
Each  springing  root 
Bore  tenfold  fruit, — 
Old  Ireland's  gallant  Peoj^le  ! 

Then,  brothers,  here's  to  our  dear  land ! 
With     freemen     may    her    shores     be 

manned  I 
And  down  with  England's  gory  hand. 
And  up  with  Ireland's  Peoj)le ! 

The  People  !  The  People  ! 

Like  bells  from  Shandon  steeple 

With  ringing  chime 

Sing  out  sublime. 

Hurrah  for  Ireland's  People  I 
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THE    BANKS   OF   ANNER. 
[Air —  "  The  Leaves  are  green  in  Aherloe."] 

In  purple  robes  old  Slievenamoii 

Towers  monarch  of  tlie  inoimtaiiis, 
The  first  to  catch  tlie  smiles  of  dawn 

With  all  his  woods  and  fountains. 
His  streams  dance  down  bv  tower  and 
town. 

But  none,  since  time  began  her, 
Met  mortal  sight  as  pure  and  bright 

As  winding,  wandering  Anner. 

In  hillside's  gleam  or  woodland's  gloom, 

O'er  fairy  height  and  hollow, 
Upon  her  banks  gay  flowers  bloom 

Where'er  her  course  I  follow. 
And  halls  of  pride  tower  o'er  her  tide. 

And  gleaming  bridges  span  her, 
As  laughing  gay  she  winds  away. 

The  gentle,  murmuring  Anner. 

There  gallant  men  for  freedom  born 

With  friendly  grasp  will  meet  you ; 
There  lovely  maids,  as  bright  as  morn. 

With  sunny  smiles  will  greet  you  ; 
And  there  they  strove  to  raise  above 

The  Red,  green  Ireland's  banner: 
There  yet  its  folds  they'll  see  unrolled 

\]\}on  the  banks  of  Anner. 

'Tis    there    we'll    stand   with    bosoms 
proud. 
True  soldiers  of  our  sireland. 
When  freedom's  wind  blows  strong  and 
loud. 
And  floats  the  flag  of  Ireland. 
Let  tyrants  quake,  and  doubly  shake 

Each  traitor  and  trepan ner. 
When   once   we   raise   our    camp-fire's 
blaze 
Upon  the  banks  of  Anner. 


O  God  I  be  with  the  good  old  days, 

The  days  so  light  and  airy, 
When  to  blithe  friends  I  sang  my  lays 

In  gallant,  gay  Tipperary ; 
When  fair  maids'  sighs  and  witching  eyes 

Made  my  young  heart  the  planner 
Of  castles  rare  built  in  the  air 

Upon  the  banks  of  Anner. 

The  morning  sun  may  fail  to  show 

His  light,  the  earth  illuming; 
Old  Slievenamon  to  gleam  and  glow 

In  autumn's  purple  blooming; 
And  shamrocks  green  no  more  be  seen, 

And  breezes  cease  to  fan  her, 
Ere  I  forget  the  fiiends  I  met 

Upon  the  banks  of  Anner ! 


GARRYOWEN. 

They  say  a  dead  man  tells  no  tales, 
That  silence  o'er  his  tomb  prevails, 
However  blow  blind  Fortune's  gales. 

In  peace  or  battle  gory ; 
But  we  can  give  that  phrase  the  lie, 
For  dead  men's  voices  fill  the  sky, 
And   float  from   Limerick's  towers  on 
high, 

O'er  Oarryowen  and  glory  1 

O  mighty  dead!  O  unforgotl 

O  heroes  of  the  glorious  lotl 

Your  deeds  they  sanctify  eacli  spot, 

Your  names  each  legend  hoary  1 
From  charnel  cr^-pts  of  mouldered  bones, 
From  fosses,  w^alls,  and  graven  stones. 
Your  voices  sound  in  thunder  tones. 

O'er  Garryowen  in  glory  ! 

Thy  name,  great  names,  great  battles 

won, 
Great  deeds  by  Irish  heroes  done, 
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They  cry,  '*  Unite  !  Be  one  !  Be  one  ! " 

From  ancient  graves  and  gory. 
They  bid  us,  brotliers,  all  pre2)are 
For  th'  hour  when  we  can  do  and  dare, 
When   Freedom's  shout  aliall  rend  tlie 
air, 
O'er  Garryowen  in  glory  I 

And  we  can  dare,  and  we  can  do, 
I'nited  men  and  brothers  true, 
Their  gallant  footsteps  to  pursue. 

And  change  our  country's  story ; 
To  emulate  their  high  renown. 
To  strike  our  false  opjn-essors  down. 
And  stir  the  old  triumphant  town, 

Witli  (iarryowen  in  glory! 

And  when  tliat  mighty  day  comes  round. 
We  still  shall  liear  their  vinces  sound, 
Our  tramp  shall  roll  along  the  ground. 

And  shake  the  mountains  hoary. 
We'll  raise  the  Sunburst  as  of  yore. 
And  Limerick's  streets  and  Shannon's 

shore 
Sliall  echo  to  our  shout  once  more. 

Of  Garryowen  in  glory ! 


PATRICKS   DAY. 

We  cannot  be  glad ;    lonely  exiles,  we 
borrow 
From  j)omp  and  j)arade  but  tlie  sem- 
blance of  glee ; 
We  cannot  be  glad,  while  in  serfdom 
and  sorrow 
Our  brothers  are  pining  beyond  the 
sea. 
Though  gallant  and  proud, 
Our  heads  shall  be  bowed 
When  we  think.  Mother  Ireland,  of 
them  and  of  thee. 


Though  flaunting  on  high 
Our  banners  may  fly, 
Though    the  trumpets  may  blaze,  and 
the  drums  roll  and  rattle, 
And  rifles  and  bayonets  flash  bright 
in  the  ray. 
They  make  us  but  sigh  for  one  good 
hour  of  battle 
On  green  Irish  ground  uj)on  Patrick's 
Day! 


We  cannot  be  glad,  though  the  pageant's 

shrill  clangor 
From  street  unto  street  fills  the  blue 

heaven's  dome ; 
We  cannot  be  glad,  but  the  sounds  of 


our  anger 


Shall  be  heard  far  away  o'er  the  wild 
sea's  foam  ; 
Shall  be  heard  far  awav 
By  the  tyrants  whose  sway 
Is  the  curse  of  our  ra(!e  and  our  green 
Island  home, — 
Be  heard  rising  clear 
liy  the  des[)ots  whose  fear 
Will  make  them  imagine  our  rifles  and 
cannon 
Are   over   the  water    beghming   the 
fray ; 
That  the  i>eople  have  risen  from  Bann 
to  the  Shannon, 
To  try  their  new  strength  upon  Pat- 
rick's Day ! 


We  cannot  be  glad,  but  the  brave  hope 
Me  cherish 
Of  raising  the  Green  Flag  afar  o'er 
the  main. 
That  the  power  of  the  tyrant  before  us 
shall  perish, 
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Assuages  our  sorrow  and  soothes  our 
pain. 
So  our  trumpets  shall  sound 
All  the  wide  world  round 
With  tlie  bold  voice  of  Freedom  in- 
Avrought  in  the  strain, 
And  our  banners  shall  gleam 
In  each  foreign  sun's  beam, 


Till,  sons  of  one  mother,  we're  banded 
together, 
With  weapons  all  glittering  in  war- 
like array, 
Till  we  fight  the  good  fight  on  our  own 
native  heather. 
And  win  back  our  Freedom  on  Pat- 
rick's Day ! 


KATE   MARY   MURPHY. 

"BRIGID." 

[Miss  Murphy  was  bom  at  Ballyhooly  in  1S41.  After  the  death  of  her  father,  in  1865,  she  kept  a  smaU 
coal  store  in  Cork,  and  in  her  spare  moments  wrote  several  beautiful  novels,  short  stories  and  poems.  She 
contributed  to  the  Boston  Pilot,  Young  Ireland^  and  the  Xation.  Her  death  occurred  April  10th,  1885. 
**  Sentenced  to  Death  "  is  one  of  her  best  poems.] 


SENTENCED   TO    DEATH. 

With  tlie  Sign  of  the  Cross  on  my  forehead,  as  I  kneel  on  the  cowld  dungeon  floor, 
As  I  kneel  at  your  feet,  reverend  father,  with  no  one  but  God  to  the  fore  — 
With  my  heart  opened  out  for  your  readin',  and  no  hope  or  thought  of  relase 
From  the  death  that  at  daybreak  to-morrow  is  staring  me  sthraight  in  the  face  — 
I  liave  tould  you  tlie  faults  of  my  boyhood  —  the  follies  an'  sins  of  my  youth  — 
An'  now  of  this  crime  (»f  my  manhood  I'll  spake  with  the  same  open  thruth. 

You  see,  sir,  the  land  was  our  people's  for  ninety  good  years,  an'  their  toil 
What  first  wiis  a  bfire  bit  of  mountain  brought  into  good  wheat-bearin'  soil; 
'Twas  their  hands  raised  the  walls  of  the  cabin,  where  our  childher  wor  born  and  bred, 
Where  our  weddin's  and  cliristenin's  Avor  merry,  where  we  waked  and  keened  over 

our  dead ; 
We  wor  honest  an'  fair  to  the  landlord  —  we  paid  him  the  rint  to  the  day  — 
An'  it  wasn't  our  fault  if  our  liard  sweat  he  squandered  an'  wasted  away 
On  the  cards,  an'  the  dice,  an'  the  racecoorse,  an'  often  in  deeper  disgrace. 
That  no  tongue  could  relate  without  bringin'  a  blush  to  an  honest  man's  face. 

But  the  day  came  at  last  that  tliey  worked  for,  wlien  the  castles,  the  mansions,  the 

lands 
They  should  hould  but  in  thrust  for  the  people,  to  their  shame  passed  away  from 

their  hands ; 
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An'  our  place,  sir,  too,  wiiit  to  auction  —  by  many  the  acres  were  sought, 

An'  what  cared  the  stliranger  that  purchased,  who  made  'em  tlie  good  soil  he  bought? 

Tlie  ould  folks  wor  gone  —  thank  God  for  it  —  where  throuble  or  care  can't  purshue. 

But  the  wife  an'  the  chiUlher  —  0  Father  in  Heaven!  —  what  was  I  to  do? 

Still  I  tiiought,  ril  go  spake  to  the  new  man —  I'll  tell  him  of  me  an'  of  mine; 

The  thriile  that  Tve  put  together  I'll  j)lace  in  his  hands  for  a  line  — 

The  estate  is  worth  six  times  his  money,  and  maybe  his  heart  isn't  cowld: 

But  the  scoundhrel  that  bought  the  "  thief  s  pen'orth  '"  was  worse  than  the  pauper 

that  sowld. 
I  chased  him  to  house  an'  to  office,  wherever  I  thought  he'd  be  met, 
I  oflfered  him  all  he'd  put  on  it  —  but  no,  'twas  the  land  he  should  get; 
I  prayed  as  men  only  to  God  pray  —  my  i)rayer  was  spurned  and  denied ; 
An'  what  mattered  how  junt  my  ^^oor  right  was,  when  he  had  the  law  at  his  side? 

I  was  young,  an'  but  few  years  was  married  to  one  with  a  voice  like  a  bird  — 
When  she  sang  the  ould  songs  of  our  counthry  every  feeling  'ithin  me  was  stirred. 
Oh !  I  see  her  this  minnit  bef(ne  me,  with  a  foot  wouldn't  bend  a  traneen^ 
Her  laughin'  lips  lifted  to  kiss  me  —  my  darlin',  my  bright-eyed  Ileen  ! 
'Twas  often  with  pride  that  I  watched  her,  her  soft  arms  fondlin'  our  boy. 
Until  he  chased  the  smile  from  her  red  lip,  and  silenced  the  song  of  her  joy 

Whisht,  father,  have  patience  a  minnit,  let  me  wipe  the  big  drops  from  my  brow  — 

Whisht,  father,  I'll  thry  not  to  curse  him  ;  but  I  tell  you  don't  prache  to  me  now. 

Excitin'  myself?     Yes,  I  know  it;  but  the  story  is  now  nearly  done ; 

An',  father,  your  own  breast  is  heavin'  —  I  see  the  tears  down  from  you  run. 

Well,  he  threatened  —  he  coaxed — he  ejected;  for  we  tried  to  cling  to  the  place 

That  was  mine  —  yes,  far  more  than  'twas  his,  sir;  I  tould  him  so  up  to  his  face; 

But  the  little  I  had  melted  from  me  in  makin'  a  fight  for  my  own. 

An'  a  beggar,  with  three  helpless  childher,  out  on  the  wide  world  I  was  thrown, 

And  Ileen  would  soon  have  another  —  another  that  never  drew  breath  — 

Our  friends  tried  to  comfort  and  help  us  —  but  what  could  they  do  agin  death? 

For  my  wife  an'  my  infant  before  me  lay  dead,  an'  by  hun  they  wor  kilt. 

As  sure  as  I'm  kneelin'  before  you,  to  own  to  my  share  of  the  guilt. 

1  laughed  all  consolin'  to  scorn,  I  didn't  mind  much  what  I  said. 

With  Ileen  a  corpse  in  a  barn,  on  a  bundle  of  sthraw  for  a  bed; 

But  the  blood  in  my  veins  boiled  to  madness  —  do  they  think  that  a  man  is  a  log? 

I  thracked  him  once  more  —  'twas  the  last  time  —  and  shot  him  that  night  like  a  dog. 

Yes,  /did  it ;  /shot  him ;  but,  father,  let  thim  who  make  laws  for  the  land 
Look  to  it,  whin  they  come  to  judgment,  for  the  blood  that  lies  red  on  my  hand. 
If  I  dhrew  the  piece,  'twas  they  primed  it,  that  left  him  sthretched  cowld  on  the  sod; 
An'  from  their  bar,  where  I  got  my  sintince,  I  appeal  to  the  bar  of  my  God 
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For  the  justice  I  never  got  from  them,  for  the  right  in  their  hands  that's  unknown. 
Still,  at  last,  sir  —  I'll  say  it  —  I'm  sorry  I  took  the  law  into  my  own  — 
That  I  stole  out  that  night  in  the  darkness,  while  mad  with  my  grief  and  despair. 
And  dhruv  the  black  sowl  from  his  body,  without  givin'  him  time  for  a  prayer. 

Well,  'tis  tould,  sir ;  you  have  the  whole  story ;  God  forgive  him  and  me  for  our  sins ; 
My  life  now  is  indin'  —  but,  father,  the  young  ones,  for  them  life  begins  ; 
You'll  look  to  poor  Ileen's  young  orphans?    God  bless  you!    And  now  I'm  at  paice. 
An'  resigned  to  the  death  that  to-morrow  is  starin'  me  sthraight  in  the  face. 


HOW     TOM     DILLON     BECAME     A 

ZOUAVE. 

[a  story  of  the  county  cork.] 

I  WAS  not  long  ill  Italy,  and  it  was 
my  first  night  in  the  guard-room  at  S — , 
soon  after  the  Brigade  for  our  Holy 
Father  the  Pope  wjis  sent  out  from  Ire- 
land ;  and,  as  the  men  lay  scattered  in 
different  attitudes  around,  there  was  a 
universal  call  on  Tom  Dillon  to  tell 
them  how  it  was  he  had  become  a  Zou- 
ave. 

He  was  a  fine,  tall,  soldierly-looking 
fellow,  with  a  handsome  bronzed  face,  a 
well  curled  dark  moustache,  and  a  merry 
twinkle  in  his  well-set  gray  eyes,  which 
would  have  of  itself  proclaimed  his  na- 
tionality, even  if  he  did  not  happen  to 
possess  a  still  clearer  evidence  of  it  on 
the  tip  of  his  tongue ;  for  the  first  sen- 
tence he  spoke  proclaimed  unmistakably 
not  alone  that  tlie  Green  Island  was  Ids 
native  country,  but  that  Cork  was  his 
native  count  v. 

"Is  it  what  made  a  Zouave  of  me 
you're  asking,"  lie  demanded  in  his 
broad  brogue.  ''  Oh,  bedad,  I'll  tell 
you  fast  enough,  only  don't  be  laughing 
at  me  ;  for  'tis  easy  to  make  me  ashamed. 
There  agin   to  it !     Sure   I   knew  how 


'twould  be,"  he  continued,  as  a  shout  of 
laughter  greeted  this  announcement  of 
a  modesty  on  his  part  which  none  of 
his  comrades  seemed  to  have  discovered 
for  themselves.  "  Agin  to  it  to  be  go- 
ing on  in  tliis  way,  an'  ye  knowin'  how 
shy  1  am.  The  dickens  take  it  for  shy- 
ness !  sure  only  for  it,  'tisn't  here  to-day 
I'd  be,  aiting  grapes  and  drinking  wine 
like  a  lady,  but  at  hon>e  on  the  ould  sod, 
with  a  dhrop  av  the  rale  native  out  be- 
fore me,  talking  natural  language  to  the 
neighbors,  in,  place  av  listening  to  gib- 
berish that  I  dunno  what  it  manes  from 
morning  till  night.  Maybe  'tis  cutting 
my  throat  they  do  be  half  my  time,  and 
I  undherstanding  nothing  at  all  about 
it ;  not  to  spake,"  he  went  on,  "  of  the 
motions  they  do  be  making  with  their 
face  and  eyes  and  their  shouldhers, 
enough  to  frighten  the  life  out  of  me, 
and  I  not  strong  in  my  health." 

The  idea  of  this  delicate  timidity 
seemed  to  tickle  the  fancy  of  his  hearers 
quite  as  much  as  that  of  his  shyness  had 
done,  and  again  a  shout  of  laughter 
greeted  his  remarks,  when,  rising  from 
his  seat  with  well-assumed  indignation, 
he  declared  : 

"I'll    lave    the    place    at   wanst.     I 
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wouldirt  make  a  sportheeji  of  myself 
for  anyone." 

But  a  couple  of  fellows  held  him 
back,  while  all  called  out  they  would 
be  very  respectful  now  if  he  would  only 
continue  his  account  of  how  he  had  be- 
come a  Zouave. 

'"Wliy,  then,  how  aisy  'tis  to  lade 
me,"  he  said,  as  he  sat  down  again.  "  A 
8oo</awn  snootha  could  do  it  since  I  was 
a  small  boy  ontil  this  present  minnit. 
Well,  boys,"  he  recommenced,  '*you  i 
see,  my  father  and  mother  were  daicint, 
well-to-do  people,  living  comfortable  on 
their  own  little  spot  of  land,  never  car- 
ing to  save  much  as  long  as  they  kept 
out  of  debt,  and  putting  fretting  on  the  | 
long  finger ,  for  they  used  to  say,  '  We 
have  but  Tom,  and  he's  growing  up  a 
fine  likely  boy,  and  some  one  will  sure- 
ly take  a  liking  to  him  and  keep  him  in 
the  best  of  style,  he's  such  a  fine  schol- 
ar, and  has  such  winning  ways  about 
him.'  Don't  offer  to  laugh,"  he  broke 
off  suddenly,  as  a  strong  inclination  that 
way  again  betrayed  itself  among  his 
audience.  "'Tis  the  truth  I'm  telling 
you,  and  who  could  better  give  a  char- 
ackther  of  me  than  them  that  rared  me ; 
and  they  always  told  me,  and  indeed  I 
knew  it  as  well  myself,  that  I  was  as 
nate  a  young  fellow  of  two  or  three  and  j 
twenty  as  you'd  meet  in  a  day's  walk, 
and  that's  saying  a  great  word. 

"Well,   our   spot  of  ground  is   just 

about  half  a  mile  outside  M ,  and  a 

purty  smart  town  it  is.  Mavrone  orth 
that  'tisn't  there  I  am  to-night,  with  a 
tidy  saisoned  pi[>e  convanient  to  me, 
and  the  ace  and  five  in  my  hand  on  five 
and  forty,  instead  of  being  here  smok- 
ing paper  tobacky,  and  ^^laying  a  soart 


of  an  unnatural  pitch  and  toss  on'  my 
ten  fingers. 

"  But,  as  I  was  saying,  M is  a 

purty  smart  town,  with  a  veiy  fine  lot 
of  shops  in  it  of  every  description — soft 
goods  shops,  spirit  shops,  grocery  shops, 
bakeries,  general  hardware  establish- 
ments, and  all  soarts  of  that  kind;  but 
the  genteel  shop  of  the  whole  place  is 
kept  by  one  Miss  Finerty.  She  sells 
snuff  and  cigars  and  tobacky  and  post 
paper  and  hair  oil,  and  she  keeps  pic- 
tures and  blacking  and  the  post-oflSce, 
and  valentines  when  they  are  in  saison, 
and  sweeties  and  stamps  and  eggs  and 
threads  and  newspapers  and  biscuits 
and  pins  and  needles  and  starch  and 
lemons  and  oranges  and  matches  and 
Dutch  dolls  and  poll-racks  and  the  circ'- 
lating  lib'ry  and  buttons  and " 

"  Oh !  that's  enough,  Tom,  that's 
enough,"  cried  one  of  his  comrades. 
"  We  know  the  kind  of  shop  Miss  Fin- 
erty keeps  now  very  well;  but  what 
about  her?" 

''What  about  her?"  repeated  Tom. 
"  How  can  I  tell  you  what  about  her 
until  I  have  you  know  what  kind  of  a 
place  she  has  first?  and  your  unman- 
nerly interruption  was  near  making  me 
forget  to  make  mention  that  she  kept 
fancy  soap  and  gingerbread  and  button 
blue  and  crochet  work  in  a  glass  case 
on  the  counter. 

"  She  was  mighty  genteel  herself  too ; 
thin-s2)ared  and  very  slindher  in  the 
waist,  and  her  hair  pasted  down  very 
nate  at  each  side  of  her  face,  the  same 
way  they  say  that  Queen  Victoria  wears 
it.  There  wasn't  much  of  it  there  to 
paste  anywhere,  but  anyway  she  was  as 
genteel  as  she  could  with  what  she  had. 
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She  used  to  wear  long  blue  ear-rings 
almost  touching  her  shouldhers,  and  a 
green  ribbon  about  her  neck ;  and  of  a 
fine  day,  when  her  nose  wasn't  too  blue 
at  the  top,  she  didn't  look  a  day  more 
than  forty,  although  by  all  account 
sheM  never  seen  forty-five. 

'*  The  way  she  got  to  be  so  genteel 
was,  she  was  taking  care  of  an  ould 
lady  for  a  long  time,  and  when  this  ould 
lady  died  she  left  her  a  tidy  little  legacy 
that  was  enough  to  stock  a  shop  and 
lave  something  to  the  good  beside ;  and 
there  was  nothing  troubling  her  now 
but  to  get  married;  but  she  was  very 
tasty,  and  it  wasn't  everyone  at  all  that 
she'd  have. 

"  There  was  nobody  living  with  her 
but  a  brother's  daughter  of  hers  —  an 
orphan,  the  craither  that  used  to  help 
to  mind  the  shop,  and  do  things  about 
the  place  when  Nell  Jarvis,  the  ould 
woman  who  used  to  be  in  an  out  to 'em, 
wasn't  there.  'Twas  the  'child'  her 
aunt  used  to  call  her  when  she  used  to 
be  talking,  though  her  name  was  Mary ; 
and  'twas  a  bird-eye  pip  cotton  bib  she 
used  to  wear,  fastened  about  her  waist 
with  a  belt,  although  she  was  often 
brought  to  ordher  for  not  laving  it  loose 
like  all  the  other  childher  of  the  place." 

*-  How  old  was  she,  Tom?"  inquired 
one  of  his  friends. 

'*  Indeed,  then,  I  dunno  how  ould  she 
was,"  rej)lied  Tom  shortly.  "I  was 
never  a  judge  of  anyone's  age  yet ;  and 
I'm  not  sorry  for  it  —  'tis  a  very  on- 
thankful  gift  to  have.  She  wasn't  under 
seven  or  over  seventeen  anyway,  and 
she  was  as  tall  as  her  aunt  every  inch, 
but  not  near  so  genteel  or  slindher. 

"  Her  lips  wor  too  ripe  and  red,  you'd 


think ;  and  her  cheeks  too  rosv ;  and 
there  was  too  much  light  in  her  eyes, 
although  'twas  brown  they  wor ;  but 
'twas  her  hair  sp'iled  her  entirely.  It 
wasn't  settled  like  Queen  Victoria's  at 
all,  but  was  in  one  mop  of  brown  curls, 
with  a  sunbaim  or  two  shining  among 
'em,  all  over  her  head ;  so  thfit,  of 
coorse,  little  Mary  was  a  great  trouble 
to  her  aunt;  for  she  could  never  get 
her  to  be  as  she  was  herself,  lady-like 
and  partickler." 

"As  to  myself,  as  I  was  telling  you 
before,  I  was  never  very  strong  in  my 
health,  and  I  usen't  like  to  be  fretting 
my  mother  by  doing  too  much  work  on 
the  farm,  and  I  used  to  go  up  street 
very  often  as  far  as  Miss  Finerty's,  to 
get  a  book  for  myself  out  of  the  lib'ry 
—  paying  my  penny  a  night  regular  for 
it  of  cooi*se. 

"Well,  at  first  I  usen't  notice  her 
much  one  way  or  another,  only  to  bed 
her  'good  morrow,'  or  'good  night,'  or 
that ;  but  I  was  always  fond  of  childher, 
and  so  I  used  to  take  notice  of  little 
Mary  on  and  off ;  but  I  began  to  remark 
that,  wherever  Miss  Finerty  used  to  be, 
if  she  heard  my  voice  at  all  she'd  make 
a  run  out,  and  be  putting  talk  at  me, 
and  be  j^utting  her  head  o'  one  side,  and 
be  looking  sideways  at  me,  until  I 
thought  'twas  a  cast  in  her  eye  or  a 
crick  in  her  neck  slie  had.  And  bedad 
I  was  just  on  the  jioint  of  putting  my 
foot  in  it  all  out  one  evening,  by  asking 
her  wasn't  her  neck  anything  better  and 
the  Aist  wind  gone,  when  she  took  the 
word  out  of  my  mouth  by  telling  me 
the  child  was  baking  a  bit  of  a  hot  cake 
for  the  tay,  and  wouldn't  I  stop  and  ate 
a  bit  of  it  with  'em. 
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''Well,  egorra,"  coutiiuiecl  Tom,  *'I 
didn't  like  to  be  stiff  that  way  —  I  never 
was  —  so  I  said  I  would;  and,  while 
she  was  tending  a  couple  of  customers 
that  came  in  just  at  the  time,  not  to  be 
interrupting  the  business  I  slipped  into 
the  little  parlor  at  tlie  back  of  the  shop 
where  the  griddle  was  down,  an'  helped 
little  Mary  to  bake  the  cake. 

''Miss  Finerty  said  afterwards,"  he 
added  in  an  innocent  tone,  "that  there 
was  a  square  or  two  of  it  burned;  but 
sure  that  wasn't  our  fault.  I  supi)ose 
'twas  the  fire  that  did  it.  What  more 
could  tlie  two  of  us  do  than  mind  it? 
Only  maybe  cake  is  like  broth,  and 
that  too  many  cooks  spile  it. 

"  However,  when  everything  was 
ready,  Miss  Finerty  came  in,  and  there 
was  a  nice  mug  of  the  tay  filled  out  for 
the  child,  and  a  couple  of  pieces  of  the 
cake  butthered  equally  so  for  her,  and 
she  w^as  sent  out  to  ait  it  in  the  shop, 
while  lier  aunt  took  her  share  inside, 
she  and  I  together,  my  dear,  in  great 
state,  if  you  plaise,  at  the  tay  table. 

"  Well,  when  my  plate  was  well 
heai)ed  up  with  the  slimcake  (audi  was 
always  fond  of  it)  —  and  my  cup  steam- 
ing with  the  Congou,  she  told  me  to 
stir  it  if  I  plaised,  and  see  was  it  to  my 
liking,  or  would  I  take  another  bit  of 
sugar  in  it. 

''  '  Oh  !  'tis  beautiful,  ma'am,'  ses  I, 
"and  'twas  waste, I'm  sure,  to  2)ut  sugar 
at  all  in  it.  Once  you  looked  at  it,  that 
sweetened  it  enough.' 

'' '  Oh  I  for  pity's  sake,'  ses  she  with 
a  gay  little  giggle,  'don't  be  calling  me 
ma'am ;  it  comes  so  odd  to  a  girl  to  be 
called  ma'am.  Call  me  Bridgie,  Misther 
Dillon ;  it  comes  a  deal  more  natural.* 


"  Well,  I  was  near  destroying  myself 
on  the  mortal  spot  by  saying  all  out 
that  I  was  shy  of  making  too  free  witJi 
my  elders ;  but  I  thought  of  myself  in 
time,  and  said  : 

'" '  Bridgie  is  a  very  purty  name  en- 
tirely, and  by  all  account  your  namesake, 
the  great  Saint  Brigid,  was  a  very  hand- 
some woman  in  her  time — that's  when 
she  was  young,  of  coorse.' 

" '  Youth  is  a  snare,'  ses  Miss  Finerty, 
in  a  mournful  voice,  as  if  she  was  read- 
ing out  of  one  of  the  books  in  the  lib'ry ; 
'  it  is  surrounded  by  dangers — youth  is 
a  snare.' 

" '  Egor,  if  it  is,'  ses  I  in  my  own  mind, 
'you're  to  be  congratulated  on  being 
well  out  of  it.'  But  'twas  what  I  said 
out  loud  —  the  Lord  pardon  me  !  —  after 
I  looked  verj'  hard  at  her  for  a  rainnit  or 
so  was : 

" '  Tliat's  very  true  for  you,  Bridgie, 
particklerly  whin  there's  a  very  purty 
girl  in  the  way,  an'  all  the  boys  of  tlie 
place  afther  her.' 

"Well,  she  turned  her  head  a  little 
bit  o'  one  side  when  I  said  this,  an'  be- 
gin to  play  with  her  tayspoon  and  to 
look  bashful. 

"  '  All  the  young  men  of  the  place,' 
ses  she,  '  are  very  oneddycated ;  they 
only  read  the  newspaper,  an'  never 
think  of  subscribing  to  the  lib'ry ;  an* 
one  brought  up  as  I  was  by  the  best  of 
quoUity,'  ses  she,  '  couldn't  put  up  with 
anyone  that  wasn't  rale  refined ! ' 

"  Well,  'tis  one  of  my  failings,"  con- 
tinued Tom,  "  that  once  I  begin  to  talk 
to  a  faimale  of  any  description  I  dunno 
whin  to  hould  my  tongue ;  so  I  suppose 
'twas  the  ould  boy  put  it  into  my  head 
to  say  in  reply  to  this : 
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'"'Why,  then,  bad  iiiainiers  to  the 
quollity  that  rared  you,  whoever  they 
wor,  for  I  suppose  none  of  the  poor  boys 
about  this  phice  now  have  any  chance 
of  making  their  own  of  you  afther  the 
manners  tliey  taught  you  ! ' 

'' '  Oil !  I  didn't  mane  that  at  all,'  ses 
she,  taking  me  up  very  quick,  'I  didn't 
mane  that  at  all.  I  wouldn't  be  so  on- 
mannerly  as  to  mane  present  company, 
I'm  sure ;  an'  'twas  only  the  other  day 
I  Avas  remarking  to  the  child  how  singu- 
lar it  was  that  'twas  all  my  favorite 
books  you  used  to  choose  out  of  the 
lib'ry,  just  as  av  it  was  rale  kindi*ed 
sperits  we  were  indeed.'  An'  the  tears 
come  in  her  eyes,  an'  she  begin  looking 
out  before  her  at  notthing. 

''Well,  I  was  afeerd  to  make  any 
answer  to  this,  for  I  was  getting  very 
much  in  dread  of  her  by  that  time,  an' 
if  I  was  too*  civil  in  the  beginning  there 
was  no  knowing  where  she'd  stop  before 
I  could  get  away.  So,  as  if  it  was  acci- 
dental 1  did  it,  I  dhrew  hether  the  fire- 
shovel  to  me — not  as  a  waypon  of  coorse 
again  a  woman,  but  a  protection  for  my 
face  if  it  was  the  way  she'd  want  to  kiss 
me. 

" '  But  then,'  ses  she,  spaiking  herself 
again,  'what  I  mane  is,  that  'tisn't  for 
everyone  I'd  have  a  welcome,  only  for 
a  smart  clever  young  fellow  that  would 
be  above  the  common.' 

"  'Well,'  ses  I,  'you'd  be  right  not  to 
throw  yourself  away  in  the  latther  ind 
after  all  your  time  —  that  is,  I  mane,' 
ses  1,  '  that  'tis  your  pick  and  choice  of 
the  whole  barony  you'd  have  if  what 
you're  saying  now  got  wind.' 

"  '  I  don't  want  that,  I  tell  you  again, 
Misther  Dillon,'  ses  she ;  '  'tis  a  boy  I'd 


put  my  eye  in  of  my  own  accord  I'd 
rather  have ;  but,'  ses  she,  with  another 
sly  look  at  me,  an'  a  half  laugh,  '  I  won- 
dher  you're  not  thinking  of  getting 
married  yourself.' 

''  Well,  between  the  cake  an'  the  Con- 
gou, an'  the  fire  an'  the  soft  talk,  an' 
the  shyness  I  was  telling  you  about," 
went  on  Tom,  casting  down  his  eyes, 
and  spreading  his  fingers  bashfully  over 
his  lii)s,  "my  faitures  by  this  time  was 
as  red  as  scarlit ;  an'  sure  thej''  got  scar- 
liter  agfiin  when  she  said  this  to  me;  but, 
ketching  a  grip  of  the  fire-shovel,  I  looked 
sideways  back  again  at  her,  an'  ses  I : 

"'Why,  then,  no;  I  didn't  think 
much  about  it  before  this  evening,  but 
from  this  out  I'll  be  taking  a  notion 
that  way  may  be.  My  mother,  I  know, 
would  be  again  my  changing  my  condi- 
tion for  some  time  longer,  but  any  way 
I'll  begin  to  break  it  to  her  by  degrees.' 

"  F'or  Miss  Finerty  was  a  snug  woman, 
you  see,"  said  Tom,  confidentially,  "an' 
I  wanted  to  keep  her  on  my  hands,  an* 
take  a  stroll  in  an'  out  of  her  place  every 
now  an'  then." 

"To  see  after  the  child,  I  suppose, 
poor  little  thing !  "  suggested  one  of 
his  friends. 

"Yes,  of  coorse,  to  see  afther  the 
child,"  assented  Tom,  "  if  it  was  nothing 
else;  but,  however,  I  didn't  stay  much 
longer  there  then,  for  Nell  Jarvis  come 
in  to  put  \x\)  the  shet^,  an'  Miss  Finerty 
stood  up  at  once ;  but,  to  give  her  her 
due,  tliere  was  no  use  of  the  fire-shovel 
afther  all,  for  she  only  shuck  hands  with 
me,  an'  said : 

"  '  I  didn't  think  'twas  so  late,  Mis- 
ther Dillon,  and  I  hope  we'll  soon  have 
another  pleasant  evening  together;  but 
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as  an  onprotected  girl  can't  be  too  par- 
ticular, I  won't  keep  you  longer  now, 
for  I'm  going  to  close  up/ 

"  Well,  I  shuck  hands  back  again 
with  her,  an'  ses  I : 

*'  '  You're  right,  Bridgie ;  but  you 
won't  be  long  without  a  protecthor  if 
I'm  a  right  fortune-teller.'  An'  then 
she  gave  another  shy  little  giggle,  an' 
turned  inside  the  countlier  to  count  the 
coppers  in  tlie  till ;  but  I  was  just  as 
far  as  the  doore  going  away  when  I 
missed  my  handkercliief,  an'  had  to 
follow  little  Mary  back  into  the  room  to 
look  for  it;  but  I  wasn't  a  minute 
getting  it  —  she  helped  me  to  find  it  — 
oh !  she  did  indeed  I  She  was  always 
an  obliging  craiture,  little  Mary  was." 

"  Well,  that  child  used  to  come  in 
your  way  very  often,  Tom,"  remarked 
the  same  man  wljo  had  spoken  before. 

''Why,  then,  she  used,"  said  Tom 
sim2)ly ;  "  but  J  usen't  mind  it  some- 
way. Sure  'tis  a  very  ill-natured  soart 
of  a  fellow  tliat  would  be  cross  to  a 
child,  llowsever,  I  went  away  at  last, 
an'  it  was  closing  nine  o'ch)ck  of  an  Oc- 
tober evening  when  I  got  out  into  the 
street,  an'  looked  up  an'  down  an'  over 
an'  hether,  making  up  my  mind  would 
I  go  home  or  would  I  take  a  turn  for 
half  an  hour  or  so  into  the  Widow  Ma- 
grath's  place  —  a  good  bit  down  at  the 
same  side  of  the  street  —  where  some 
chance  or  another  used  to  take  me 
nearly  every  night  in  the  week  for 
the  last  seven  months,  anyway. 

''  'Twas  the  strongest  sperit  shop  in 
the  town  she  kept;  an'  sometimes  some 
fellow  would  take  me  in  tliere;  an' 
sometimes  I'd  take  some  other  fellow  in 
there;    an*  sometimes,    maybe,    I'd    be 


thirsty  myself  an'  go  in  without  anyone 
with  me :  but,  anyway,  it  happened 
very  often  that  I  called  there  ;  an'  even 
now,  while  I  was  debating  the  matter 
in  my  mind,  my  feet  were  taking  me 
toowards  the  place  ;  an*,  of  coorse,  when 
they  brought  me  as  far  as  the  doore  I 
walked  in. 

"At  this  time  that  I  spaik  of  Mrs. 
Magrath  was  a  widow  for  upwards  of 
ten  months ;  an'  the  hets  were  far  from 
being  even  that  she'd  wait  for  the  full 
twelve  before  she'd  change  her  condition 
again  ;  for  she  was  left  very  comfortable, 
an'  had  but  the  two  cliildher.  She  was 
a  snug  purty  woman  too — eight-and- 
twenty,  she  said  herself,  but  if  she  was 
two  or  three  years  more  'twas  as  much 
as  she  was.  She  was  low-sized,  an'  not 
slindher  an'  genteel  at  all,  like  Miss 
Finerty ;  but  a  tidy  block  of  a  woman, 
with  a  brown  complexion,  a  good  pair 
of  eyes  as  black  as  a  sloe,  an'  as  much 
hair  of  the  same  color  as  would  make  a 
cable  for  a  man-o'-war,  rowled  up  under 
the  liigh-cauled  widow's  cap  that  she 
wore,  well  pushed  back  on  her  head,  to 
show  it  off.  She  was  very  stirring 
about  the  business  —  always  wore  a 
fine  large  check  apron  on  her,  inside  the 
counther ;  an'  of  a  fair  or  market  day, 
with  the  tail  of  her  gown  pinned  up 
tidy  about  her,  could  show  as  nate  a 
foot  an'  ankle  under  her,  as  she  went 
to  an'  fro  among  the  customers,  as  e'er 
a  woman  from  this  to  herself,  I  don't 
care  where  the  other  is." 

*'Egad,  Tom,"  interrupted  one  of  his 
friends  again,  "  I  don't  think  the  child 
would  understand  your  talking  in  tliat 
way  about  the  widow  if  she  could  hear 
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"Why,  then,  maybe  not,"  replied 
Tom;  "but  what  understanding  could 
you  expect  from  the  like  of  her  ?  But, 
anyway,  'tis  the  truth  I'm  telling  about 
Mrs.  Magrath ;  an'  'twas  laning  her  two 
arms,  rowled  up  in  her  apron,  upon  the 
counther  she  was,  when  I  went  in  and 
bed  her  good  evening. 

"  *  Why,  then,  welcome,  Tom,'  ses  she, 
making  answer ;  for  she  usen't  ever  be 
mistering  me  lik^  Miss  Finerty  at  all 
—  'twas  always  Tom  I  used  to  be  with 
her ;  or  indeed  anyone  else  either  would 
be  only  Bill  or  Thade,  or  whatever  his 
name  was,  she  was  so  off-hand  and 
pleasant. 

" '  Why,  then,  welcome,  Tom  !  Sure 
'tis  betther  late  than  never.  I  thought 
'twas  afther  your  first  sleep  you  were 
by  this  time,  when  you  didn't  give  us 
a  call  an'  it  so  late.' 

" '  What  a  chance  of  sleeping  I'd  have 
if  I  went  to  bed  without  seeing  you,' 
ses  I ;  '  Yd  be  so  onaisy  for  fear  there 
would  be  anything  the  matter  with  you.' 

"'Oh  I  3'ou're  a  nice  lad,'  ses  she, 
laughing  again ;  '  I  never  believe  the 
half  what  y(m  say ;  but,  anyway,  come 
in  an'  take  an  air  of  the  fire ;  the  night 
is  cowld,  I  think,  for  there  was  no  one 
coming  in,  an'  I  wasn't  stirring  about.' 

"  Well,  it  wasn't  in  the  room  where 
the  people  used  to  sit  down  we  went  at 
all,  but  into  the  kitchen,  where  there 
was  a  good  fire  of  turf  down,  and  the 
hearth  swep'  and  clane,  an'  the  light 
dancing  up  and  down  in  the  i)ewtheron 
the  dhresser,  an'  everything  nate  an' 
comfortable,  an'  the  sai*\nnt  maid  gone 
to  bed  with  the  young  ones,  after  finish- 
ing her  day's  work. 

"I  Silt  down  atone  side  of' the  fire- 


place on  a  small  stool  that  was  there, 
while  she  was  mixing  a  dhrop  of  punch 
for  me;  an'  when  she  brought  it  in, 
she  sat  down  on  another  one  at  the  op- 
pozzite  side,  where  she  could  have  her 
eye  on  the  shop,  though  she  was  after 
putting  the  bowlt  on  the  half  doore  for 
fear  anyone  would  come  in  onknownst 
on  her. 

"  '  I  whondered  where  you  were  all  the 
evening,"  ses  she.  '  Was  it  at  ould  Mrs. 
Cassidy's  wake  you  were?' 

"'No,  then,'  ses  I;  'I  wasn't  very 
well  in  myself,  an'  I  never  stirred  out 
all  day  ontil  now.' " 

"Oh,  Tom  — Tom!"  exclaimed  his 
friends  in  chorus. 

"Oh!  yes!  Tom  — Tom!"  he  re- 
peated; "but  what  is  a  fellow  to  do? 
Sure  he  can't  be  telling  women  every- 
thing; an'  I  only  said  it  to  keep  her 
tongue  off  o'  me.  '  'Tis  a  cowld  I  have, 
1  think,*  ses  I,  '  I  must  get  my  mother 
to  make  a  bit  of  grule  for  me  when  I  go 
home.' 

"'Yell!  get  your  granny  to  make 
grule  for  you,'  ses  she,  throwing  a  bit 
of  tlie  turf  anear  her  at  me  ;  *  'tis  a  wife 
you  ought  to  have  at  this  hour  of  your 
time  to  look  afther  you,  not  to  be  get- 
ting your  mother  to  make  grule  for 
you.' 

" '  Iss,  the  way  she'd  be  bringing  me 
into  throuble  as  Eve  did  to  Adam,'  ses 
I,  very  knowing,  as  I  thought. 

" '  Eve  brought  him  into  no  throuble,' 
ses  she ;  '  'twas  he  was  the  cause  of  every 
misfortune  liimself.' 

" '  Oh  dear ! '  ses  I ;  'I  was  always 
tould  that  'twas  she  ait  the  apple.' 

"'An'  suppose  it  was  atself,'  ses  she* 
*  if  he  was  the  good  husband  he  ought 
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to  be,  an*  lie  in  sucli  a  way  on  til  he  got 
her,  'tisn't  gallivanting  about  the  garden 
he'd  be  —  looking  was  there  another 
Eve  there,  I  suppose,  the  desaiver  of  the 
world  —  but  alongside  of  his  wife,  mind- 
ing her,  the  innocent  eraiture,  after 
ondhertaking  to  do  for  her,  an'  he  sich 
a  short  time  married  an'  all.' 

" '  I  never  h'ard  it  said  that  he  wasn't 
alongside  of  her,'  ses  I,  making  answer. 

" '  More  shame  for  him  if  he  was,'  ses 
she,  going  on  another  tack  at  wanst, '  to 
see  his  wife  made  a  fool  of  before  his 
face  by  any  sli^jpery  schamer  of  a  sar- 
pint  without  knocking  the  eye  out  of 
him  with  the  apple.  Egonneys,  'tis  no 
wondher  we  have  cowards  in  the  world,' 
ses  she,  'an'  plinty  of  'em  too,  whin  the 
first  man  of  ye  all  was  what  he  was.' 

"'I'm  no  coward,  any  way,'  ses  I, 
as  well  as  I  could  say  it  with  the  laugh- 
ing. 

" '  Every  fellow  is  a  coward,'  ses  she, 
'tliat  doesn't  take  some  poor  girl  an' 
provide  for  her  as  a  man  should.  Sure 
there  wouldn't  be  any  ould  maids  going 
only  for  ould  bachelors.' 

But,'  ses  I,  beginning  to  spaik. 
But,'  ses  she,  intlierrupting  me, 
*  don't  make  me  talk  any  more  raumash 
now,  but  dhrink  tliat  sup  of  punch  while 
'tis  hot.  'Twas  what  I  always  gave 
poor  Pat,'  she  added,  changing  her  v'ice, 
*with  a  lump  of  butther  in  it,  whenever 

he  got  a  cowkl,  and   it  used  to  sarve 

1» 
uni. 

"^An'  then  she  coughed  herself,  an' 
put  the  corner  of  her  apron  to  lier  eye. 

"'If  you  do  be  frettin'  that  way  al- 
ways about  Pat  Magrath,'  ses  I,  '  Pll 
not  be  plaised  with  you.  V\n  sure  his 
day  come,  an'  he  was  an  eldherly  man. 
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an'  you  must  put  up  with  what's  allot- 
ted for  you.' 

" '  Well,  that's  thrue,  Tom,'  ses  she, 
'  an'  av  coorse  I  was  a  little  girl,  I  may 
say,  whin  my  people  made  the  match 
for  me,  an'  he  anear  ould  enough  to  be 
my  father ;  an'  indeed,  an'  indeed,'  ses 
she,  very  sorrowful,  '  he  left  me  a  heavy 
charge,  for  I'm  throubled  in  mind  about 
Thady,  how  I'll  ever  be  able  to  keep 
him  down  without  a*  man's  hand  over 
him  to  keep  him  as  he  ought  to  be,  an' 
make  him  mind  his  school.' 

"  Well,  I  pitied  the  poor  woman  very 
much  about  this,  any  way,"  remarked 
Tom,  drily,  "  for  I  knew  Thady  was  up 
to  three  year  ould,  and  that. she  must 
have  a  heavy  handful  in  him  thryiii'  to 
keep  him  at  home  at  night,  an'  from 
falling  into  company  with  the  wild 
boys  of  the  place.     So  ses  I : 

"  '  That's  very  true  for  you,'  ses  I, 
'  an'  'tis  often  I  do  be  thinking  the  same 
myself  about  you ;  but  sure  you  needn't 
be  long  without  one  that  would  be  a 
father  to  him  an'  his  little  sisther  if  you 
liked  yourself.' 

"  '  Wisha,  sure  it  isn't  the  thought  of 
marriage  you'd  be  dhrawing  to  me, 
Tom,'  ses  she, '  and  poor  Pat  only  a  year 
in  the  clay  yet.' 

"  Well,  it  wanted  a  couple  of  months 
of  the  year  all  out,"  said  Tom,  "but  I 
knew  the  poor  thing  was  tossicated  in 
her  mind,  so  I  didn't  bother  her  about 
the  mistake  she  was  making ;  but  ses  I : 

"  '  Indeed,  then,  it  is,  an'  why 
wouldn't  I  ?  I'm  sure  he's  as  dead  now 
as  ever  he'll  be,  an'  'tisn't  by  yourself 
you'd  stop  always,  an'  you,  I  may  say, 
in  the  beginnin'  of  your  days.' 

"  'You're  very  sinsible,  I  think,'  ses  she. 
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"  '  Well,  nobody  could  lay  it  to  my 
charge  that  I  ever  tuck  a  bite  out  of  a 
stone  wall  yet,'  ses  I,  '  any  way.' 

"  '  Poor  Pat  put  no  bush  in  the  gap 
on  me  when  he  was  going,'  ses  she.  '  Of 
coorse — an'  why  not?  —  he  cut  out 
their  own  share  for  his  childher,  an' 
they'd  be  no  incumberance  to  anyone 
that  would  come  over  'em ;  but  this 
house  is  mine,  an'  Fm  doing  rapid  well 
in  it.  The  shop  is  well  stocked,'  she 
went  on,  '  and  I  have  four  fine  feather 
beds,  an'  bed-clothes  according,  fit  for 
anyone  to  lie  in,  an'  half  a  dozen  rale 
silver  spoons,  an'  a  great  dale  of  other 
value  ;  an'  if  I  haven't  three  or  four 
good  pigs  in  the  yard  it  isn't  in  the 
want  of  the  price  of  'em,  but  in  the 
want  of  a  man  able  to  buy  and  sell,  an' 
take  an  intherest  in  the  business.  So 
(if  I  could  think  of  the  like  at  all)  it  is 
into  a  snug  nest  he'd  be  coming  that 
would  be  coming  in  to  me.' 

"Well,  of  coorse,  the  dickens  was 
busy  with  myself  as  usual,"  said  Tom, 
"an'  so  nothing  would  do  me  but  to 
look  over  acrass  at  her  too,  very  sari- 
ous,  an'  say : 

"  *  How  do  you  know  but  I'm  look- 
ing out  for  a  wife  myself,  Mrs.  Magrath  ? 
An'  I  arn  looking  out  for  one,'  ses  I, 
*  an'  'tis  to  you  that  I'm  telling  it.' 

"  '  Why  should  you  be  telling  it  to 
me  in  particular,  Tom  ? '  ses  she,  look- 
ing very  innocent  all  of  a  sudden  ;  '  mi/ 
little  girl  is  too  young  all  out  for  you. 
You'd  have  to  wait  too  long  for  her. 
She  was  only  four  years  ould  a  week  or 
two  ago.' 

"  'I  don't  w-ant  your  daucrhther, 
Peggy  Magratli,'  ses  I,  very  offended 
like ;    '  av  she  was  twenty  year  ould  I 


don't  want  your  daughther;  'tis  the 
woman  of  the  exparience  an'  the  nate 
leg  an'  foot  I'd  like  to  be  talking  to,' 
ses  I,  '  an'  maybe  'twon't  be  long  before 
I  will  be  talking  to  her  when  she  laist 
expects  it.' 

"  '  Bedad,'  ses  the  widew,  laughing 
over  at  me,  'I'd  like  to  try  my  hand  at 
matchmaking  again.  I'd  want  to  know 
the  ways  of  it  for  little  Kitty,  an'  if  it 
is  any  woman  I  know  you  mane,  out 
with  it.  There's  no  time,  they  say,  like 
the  present.' 

"'No,  Peggy,'  ses  I,  very  sarious 
again  —  '  no,  Peggy  Magrath,  I'll  say 
no  more  now,  on  til  I'll  spaik  first  to  the 
ould  people ;  for  I  promised  my  mother 
solemn  that  I'd  lave  her  know  of  it 
twenty-four  hours  at  the  laist  before 
I'd  ask  any  woman  to  marry  me,  be  she 
who  she  may.' 

"  '  Well,  'tis  right,  of  coorse,  Tom,* 
ses  she,  '  that  you'd  be  said  an'  led  by 
your  parents,  as  long  as  they  wouldn't 
be  too  onraisonable,  which  is  often  the 
case ;  an',  begor,  if  it  is  a  daughther-in- 
law  they'd  be  wanting  you  to  bring  in 
upon  the  flu  re  to  'em,  a«  civil  as  they'd 
be  in  the  beginning,  maybe  you'd  soon 
know  that  your  own  house  would  be 
the  best  for  you  —  of  coorse  I  mane 
with  the  falling  in  of  the  farm  to  yaw, 
\vhin  they'd  be  gone,  to  back  it.' 

"  '  That's  the  very  thing  I  was  think- 
ing of  myself,  too,'  ses  I. 

"  'You're  so  far  right,'  ses  she,  'an' 
I  find  myself  there's  nothing  like  the 
shop ;  an'  indeed,  as  I  said  before,  I'm 
doing  rapid  well  in  it,  an'  all  the  neigh- 
bors love  an'  like  me,  an'  I'm  jiot 
afeard  of  tlie  world  —  not  a  bit  of  it  — 
only  that  I  get  downhearted  sometimes 
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when  I  tliiiik  what  a  lone  widow  I  am, 
without  the  man's  help  about  the  place 
that  I  was  used  to,' 

" '  Wliat  else  could  the  neighbors  do 
but  love  an'  like  you  ?  '  ses  I.  '  They'd 
be  quare  if  tliey  didn't.  An'  you  won't 
be  long  without  tlie  help  either  —  tliat's 
if  you  like  to  take  it  —  only  I'll  say  Jio 
more  now,  as  I  promised  my  mother 
what  I  tould  vou.' 

''Well,  afther  that,  I  dunno  much 
how  the  talk  went,  or  whether  I  moved 
over  to  the  widow,  or  the  widow  moved 
hether  to  me,  or  the  two  stools  come  to- 
gether of  themselves ;  but  by  the  time 
the  punch  was  finished  I  found  myself 
with  my  arm  round  Mrs.  Magrath's 
waist,  an'  she  looking  up  at  me  telling 
me  how  lonesome  she  was,  especially 
when  she  was  going  to  shet  up,  without 
anyone  she  could  open  her  mind  to,  or 
turn  the  key  in  the  doore ;  an'  what  a 
great  look  she  thought  I  had  of  poor 
Pat  about  tlie  moosetaychies. 

"  Well,  1  pitied  the  jjoor  thing  so 
much  that  I  stopped  with  her  consoling 
her,  ontil  the  last  minute  of  keeping 
open,  an'  —  " 

"  What  about  the  fire-shovel,  Tom  ?  " 
inquired  one  of  his  friends  blandly. 

*'  Yell  I  sure  we  didn't  want  it,"  re- 
plied Tom,  with  his  most  artless  exjn-es- 
sion.  "  What  would  we  want  putting 
down  lire  at  that  time  of  night,  an'  I 
going  away?  But  I  tould  her  again 
that  I  wouldn't  be  plaised  if  slie'd  be 
always  grieving  about  jmor  Pat,  but  to 
keep  up  her  sperits  ontil  she'd  see  me 
again,  which  would  be  soon  ;  an'  then  1 
8tei)ped  (Hit  in  airnest  for  home,  without 
any  more  delay. 

*'  Well,  they  used  never  to  be  waiting 


up  for  me  when  I  went  in,"  continued 
Tom  ;  '^  for  the  sarvmt  boy  slept  in  the 
settle  in  the  kitchen,  so  the  doore  used 
to  be  left  upon  the  latch,  an'  the  candle 
on  the  clevy,  the  way  I  could  light  it 
myself,  an'  boult  the  doore,  an'  go  to 
bed  without  disturbing  any  one.  But, 
begor,  this  night,  when  I  dhrew  anear 
the  house,  what  should  I  see  but  a  light 
in  the  windy ;  an'  when  I  went  in,  sure 
enough  the  sarvint  boy  was  sound  asleep 
afther  liis  day  ;  but,  instead  of  being  the 
same  way  in  her  own  nest,  my  mother 
was  sitting  all  alone  by  the  fire,  an'  she 
nodding. over  her  baid,  the  poor  woman. 

"  *Yeh !  is  it  there  I  have  vou,  mother?' 
ses  I.  '  What's  the  matther  ?  Is  it  any- 
thing ails  my  father?' 

'' '  Oh !  wisha,  never  welcome  you, 
Tom,' ses  she,  rousing  up  when  I  spoke; 
Miow  late  you  do  be  out,  wherever  you 
do  be  !  No  ;  there's  nothing  ails  your 
father,  thank  God  !  only  I  come  down 
to  settle  the  fireplace  when  Con  was  in 
bed,  and  then  I  sat  here  from  minit  to 
minit  till  you  come.' 

*'  *  Hedad,  there's  more  than  that  in 
it,'  ses  I  in  my  own  mind,  'whatever  it 
is;  but  if  it  is  anvone  else  want4S  to 
marry  me  to-niglit  I'm  in  dread  I'll 
never  be  able  to  stand  it.' 

*'  Howsever,  I  lit  the  pipe,  an'  ses  I 
out  loud : 

"'I'll  take  a  smoke,  mother,  before  I 
go  to  bed;  but  sure  you  needn't  wait 
for  me.  1  suppose  you're  tired,  an'  you 
at  the  market  to-day.' 

" '  Why,  then,  no,  Tom,'  ses  she  ;  '  I'm 
not  tired  at  all,  although  I  stirred  about 
a  good  dail.  'Twas  very  well  attinded 
—  there  was  a  j)ower  of  peoj)le  there  en- 
tirely.' 
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" '  Oh  !  I  suppose  so,'  ses  I,  quite  care- 
less. 

*' '  Yes,  indeed,'  ses  she,  *  an'  there 
wor  a  dail  of  matches  spoken  of  there  ; 
an'  indeed,  Tom,  one  or  two  of  the 
neighbors  wor  talking  to  myself  an'  your 
father  about  you  too.' 

" '  Oh !  we're  coming  to  it  now,'  ses  I 
to  myself;  but  I  said  to  my  mother: 

" '  Yell  I  what  had  they  to  say  about 
me  ?  I  never  intherfere  with  anyone's 
business  but  my  own  ;  an'  can't  they 
let  me  {)ass  ? ' 

" '  Well,  indeed,  they  had  nothing  bad 
to  say  of  you  aither,'  ses  she,  'an'  if 
they  had  atself,  I  suppose  'tisn't  to  your 
own  father  an'  mother  they'd  come  to 
say  it;  but  when  all  the  matchmaking 
was  going  on  I  begin  to  think  what  they 
said  was  thrue  —  that  i/ou  ought  to  be  on 
the  look-out  as  well  as  the  rest  now.' 

''  Well,"  said  Tom,  "  when  I  h'ard 
my  motlier  inthroducin'  the  talk  about 
matchmakin',  I  stopped  and  considhered 
myself  for  a  minit,  an'  then  I  thought 
maybe  'twasn't  a  bad  opporthunity." 

"  Opportunity  for  what,  Tom  ?  "  asked 
one  of  his  friends. 

"  For  consulting  my  mother  —  what 
else?"  replied  Tom.  "What  could  be 
more  nathural  ?  So,  ses  I  to  her, '  Why, 
then,  maybe  you're  right,  mother,'  ses 
I;  'for  though  you  look  as  young  an' 
handsome  a'most  as  ever  you  did,  still, 
as  you  have  no  daughther  of  your  own,' 
ses  I,  "it  mightn't  be  any  harm  to  be  on 
the  look-out  for  some  nice  sweet-tem- 
pered girl  about  seventeen  or  so  that 
you  could  taich  how  to  fall  into  your 
own  ways '  —  " 

'"  And  that  would  have  brown  eyes, 
and  a  sunbeam  or  two  astray  among  her 


curls,  eh  !  Tom  ?  "  said  one  of  his  com- 
rades. 

But  Tom  passed  over  the  remark  in 
silence,  and  repeated : 

"  '  Taich  how  to  fall  into  your  own 
ways,  and  not  be  misthiss  before  her 
time  over  you  in  your  own  house.' 

''  '  Oh,  edad,  I'm  not  afeard  of  that  at 
all,'  ses  my  mother,  settling  herself  on 
the  stool  an'  throwing  another  sod  on 
the  fire ;  '  while  I'm  there  I'm  there,  an' 
whin  I'm  gone,  of  coorse,  everytliing 
will  be  afther  me  for  her  to  have,  wlio- 
ever  she'll  be ;  but  I'm  too  ould  now  to 
have  a  misthiss  over  me  for  the  remain- 
dher  of  my  days.' 

''  '  Well,  that's  the  very  thing  I 
meant  whin  I  spoke,'  ses  I ;  'to  have 
a  nice  young  craiture  that  you'd  have 
loving  about  you,  not  a  stager  that 
would  be  more  up  to  everything  than 
yourself;  for  I'd  be  sorry  to  be  the 
'casion  of  any  throuble  to  you,'  ses  I, 
'  or  dhrawing  any  disturbance  in  the 
family.' 

"  '  I  suppose  noane  of  us  would  like 
to  have  a  stager  come  in  among  us,' 
ses  my  mother,  making  answer ;  '  but 
the  girl  I  have  in  my  eye  for  you  is  no 
stager,  but  a  fine  likely  young  woman, 
an'  a  great  hand  entirely  at  milk  an' 
butther.' 

"Well,  'twas  the  first  time,"  said 
Tom,  "that  my  mother  showed  any 
wish  for  me  to  get  married,  so  I  thought 
'twould  be  betther  for  me  humor  her 
in  it,  an'  laive  her  get  used  to  the  no- 
tion of  it,  an'  that  afterwards  I  could 
slip  in  the  right  daughther-in-law  whin 
the  time  would  come ;  so  ses  I  to  her: 

"  '  Yeh  !  mother,'  ses  I,  '  who  is  she 
at  all  that's  taking  the  liking  to  me^ 
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an'  I  so  young  and  youthful  an'  tindher- 
ly  raired  ?  * 

"  '  Laive  off  your  thricks,  you  schani- 
ing  thief  of  the  world,'  ses  my  mother, 
laughing ;  *  I'm  not  saying  the  girl  tuck 
any  liking  to  you  ;  but,  to  make  it  plain 
to  you,  'twas  Dinis  Shine  —  an'  a  proper 
honest  man  he  is  —  that  inthroduced  a 
match  to-day  to  your  father  an'  myself, 
between  you  an'  his  niece,  the  Widow 
Connor's  daughther;  an'  your  father 
cottoned  at  wanst  to  it,  and  bed  me  to 
si)aik  to  you  about  it  an'  see  what  you'd 
say.' 

"  Well,  I  knew  in  my  heart,"  re- 
marked Tom,  ''that  my  poor  father 
never  throubled  his  head  one  way  or 
another  about  the  business,  only  what- 
ever my  mother  i)ut  him  up  to  about 
it;  he  was  too  fair  an'  aisy-going  for 
that;  but,  twouldn*t  do  to  say  so,  an' 
so  I  made  answer  very  simple : 

"  '  What  have  I  to  say  about  it, 
mother?  Sure  I  wasn't  there  at  all  to 
know  what  was  going  on/ 

"  '  Well,  Dinis  said,'  ses  my  mother, 
*that  we  wor  ould  neighbors  always, 
and  that  Misthiss  Connor  could  give 
her  daughther  a  hundhred  pound  down 
on  the  nail,  besides  a  fair  share  of 
stock  an'  other  value ;  an'  bedad, 
Tom,'  ses  my  mother,  very  confidential 
like,  '  'twould  be  very  aisy  for  you  to 
go  farther  and  fare  worse.' 

'*  '  Well,  you  know  best,  mother,  of 
coorse,'  ses  I ;  '  an'  indeed  to  have  t/oii 
for  it  is  everything ;  but  you  know  well 
how  shy  I  am,  an'  that  I  know  nothing 
at  all  about  coorting  or  whatsumever 
they  call  it.' 

"  '  Well,  indeed,  Tom,  you  wor  never 
forward  that  way,'  ses  my  mother;  'but 


'twould  be  a  sheepish  thing  now,  an' you 
going  for  your  three  an*  twinty,  not  to 
know  how  to  pass  a  joke  with  a  young 
woman  whin  you'd  fall  into  company 
with  her.' 

"  '  Ah  I  yes,'  ses  I ;  an'  I  felt  it  all," 
added  Tom  sentimentally  ;  "  '  but  you 
know  well,  mother,  that  marriage  is  no 
joke.  Sure  I'm  tould,  even  if  'twas  the 
way  that  it  turned  out  conthrary  atself, 
that  you'd  have  to  stick  to  your  bargain 
all  through,  whether  you  like  it  or  not ; 
for  that,  wanst  he  tied  the  sthring,  all 
the  art  of  Father  MacCarthy  himself 
couldn't  loosen  it  I ' 

"  '  Yeh  I  don't  be  talking  like  a  fool 
that  way,  child,'  ses  my  mother.  Ah, 
there's  no  one  like  the  mother  for  un- 
dherstanding  the  soart  you  are,"  put  in 
Tom  parenthetically.  '' '  I'll  set  the  thing 
going  for  you,'  ses  she,  'an'  you'll  soon 
get  into  the  ways  of  it.  Besides,  sure 
you  knew  Nelly  Connor  always.  I 
often  see  you  nodding  your  head  to  her 
in  the  chapel-yard  of  a  Sunday.' 

"  '  Oh !  'tis  aisy  enough  to  nod  my 
head,'  ses  I,  '  if  that  was  all ;  but  I  sui>- 
l)ose  rd  have  to  be  spaiking  to  her  if 
the  match  wint  on,  an'  what  would  I 
do?  I  wouldn't  know  from  Adam 
what  to  be  sajdng  to  her,  I'd  be  so  much 
ashamed.' 

" '  Yeh  I  I  declare  to  the  good  stick,' 
ses  my  mother  —  for  she'd  never  curse 
about  anything,"  said  Tom  —  "'I  de- 
clare to  the  good  stick,'  ses  she,  'but 
them  books  you  do  be  always  reading 
are  aftlier  making  a  born  omedhawn  of 
you.  Laive  it  all  to  me,' ses  she,  '  an' 
I'll  make  a  married  man  of  you  before 
you  know  where  you  are.  Here,  go 
away  to  your  bed  now,  you  poor  slob. 
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an'  the  blessing  o'  God  on  you;  an' 
laive  me  go  to  mine ;  'tis  clliropping 
with  the  sleep  I  am,'  ses  she,  'an'  I 
having  to  be  up  in  the  morning.' 

"'But,  mother — '  ses  I. 

" '  But,  mother,'  ses  she  back  again, 
'I'll  not  say  another  word  about  the 
business  now  ontil  I  have  it  all  right; 
so  don't  you  be  fretting  about  it ;  an' 
whin  everything  is  settled  about  the 
wedding  you'll  be  tould.' 

"  An'  away  she  went,  an'  I  hear  her 
laughing  to  herself  down  in  the  room,  if 
you  plaise  (for  I  knew  my  father  was 
asleej)),  an'  she  going  to  bed,  at  my  be- 
ing so  simple  ;  an'  no  wondher  for  her, 
of  coorse ;  but  how  could  I  help  it  ? 
Sure  'tis  the  same  thing  to  this  present 
minnit;  for  I'm  sure,  if  it  wasn't,  'tisn't 
telling  my  family  affairs  to  a  set  of 
bright  boys  like  ye  I'd  be  to-night,  an'  I 
the  same  thing  as  a  helpless  orphan  in  a 
foreign  land." 

A  loud  moan  of  symi)athy  {)assed 
through  the  guard-room  at  these  pa- 
thetic words,  in  which  Tom  himself 
joined,  and  then  continued: 

"  Well,  egor,  I  spent  a  good  i)art  of 
the  niglit  awake  afther  I  turned  in, 
thinking  and  2)lanning  what  would  be 
best  for  me  to  do.  '  If  I  laive  my  mother 
go  too  far  with  the  story  about  the 
match  I'll  get  into  a  scrape  with  the 
Connors,'  ses  I  to  myself;  'an'  what- 
ever way  the  wind  blows  I'm  not  in- 
clined to  put  a  ring  on  their  daughther's 
finger;  for,  without  any  disj)aragemint 
to  the  young  woman,  although  I  knew 
her  always  I  never  tuck  a  notion  of  her 
at  all.'  So,  althougli  the  girl  come  of  a 
good  family,  an'  had  good  manes,  an' 
could  get  many  a  betther  match  than 


me,  I  didn't  want  to  have  anything  to 
say  to  her,  an'  that's  the  truth  all  out. 

'"Still,*  ses  I  again,  'I'll  say  not- 
thing  for  a  few  days.  Advent  is  a  good 
bit  off  yet,  an'  between  this  an*  then  I 
can  throw  cowld  wather  on  it  some  way 
or  another;  an',  besides,  Father  Mad- 
den (he  was  curate  at  the  time,  an'  I 
suppose  is  still)  is  taking  down  a  power 
of  the  boys'  names  to  go  out  iu  the 
Pope's  Brigade  to  be  Zouaves,  wlijit- 
sumever  soart  of  soldiers  they  are,  an' 
if  all  goes  to  all  I  have  only  to  threaten 
to  go  with  'em,  an'  my  mother  will  give 
me  my  own  way  in  everything.'  An'  my 
mother  of  coorse  meant  my  father  as 
well,  for  he  was  quite  in  himself,  just 
like  his  son,  an'  left  her  manage  every- 
thing. 

*'So  I  gave  myself  no  more  trouble 
about  it,  but  went  to  sleep,  an*  got  up 
in  the  morning  as  soon  as  I  found  my- 
self aiquil  to  doing  so,  and  went  about 
much  as  ushul  for  the  next  week  or  ten 
days,  an*  h'ard  nothing  of  the  match, 
only  wanst  that  my  father  said  to  me : 

" '  Well,  Tom,  a  boiichal^  so  I'm  told 
you're  thinking  of  bringing  home  a  lit- 
tle girl  of  your  own  to  us.' 

"  But  I  was  that  shy  that  I  only  mut- 
thered  something  about  my  mother,  an* 
sloped  off  with  myself,  reddening  up  to 
the  two  ears.  Whisht,  I  tell  you,"  he 
exclaimed  suddenly,  as  he  saw  one  of 
the  fellows  was  about  to  speak  — 
"whisht,  I  tell  you!  'tis  hard  enough 
on  nie  to  tell  my  delicate  story  as  it  is, 
without  you  confusing  me  more  with 
your  on  feeling  and  barefaced  observa- 
tions. 

"  But,  as  I  was  saying,  'twas  of  a 
Tuesday  evening,  afther  I  gave  my  little 
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rounds  to  the  two  places  I  used  to 
be  cjiUing  into,  that,  when  I  went  liorae, 
what  sliould  I  see  but  everything  in 
confusion  about  the  pkice  —  the  sarvent 
boy  taking  down  the  pewther  and  brass 
candlesticks  off  of  the  dhresser;  the 
sarvent  maid  polishing  *eni  for  fair  fash- 
ion ;  a  stbrange  woman  scouring  tlie 
clevy ;  an'  my  mother  uj)  to  her  eyes  in 
business,  regulating  everything,  an'  giv- 
ing ordliers. 

'•'Yeh!  what  are  ye  about?'  ses  I, 
easting  an  eye  about  me,  an'  feeling 
very  onaisy  in  my  mind  all  of  a  sudden. 
'  Is  it  a  Station  ye're  to  have  this  week, 
that  ye're  all  so  hard  at  work  ? ' 

'^ '  Wliisht,  whisht ! '  ses  me  mother, 
treading  on  my  foot,  an'  beckoning  me 
down  in  the  room  to  her,  an*,  when  I 
followed  her,  shetting  the  doore  on  the 
two  of  us. 

'"  *  Wisha,  won't  you  ever  have  sinse  ? ' 
ses  she,  '  to  be  talking  that  way  before 
the  people,  laiving  'em  into  the  knowl- 
edge that  you  worn't  at  tlie  settling  of 
the  marriage,  an'  we  to  have  the  wed- 
ding o'  Thursday  night.  So  I  begin  to 
clane  up  at  wanst,  an'  I  having  no  time 
to  spare.' 

" '  What  wedding  ? '  ses  I. 

"'What  wedding,*  ses  she,  'but  your 
own  an'  Nelly  Connor's  to  be  sure.  I 
left  your  father  there  afther  me  a  while 
ago,  an*  you're  to  get — ' 

'"'I'm  to  get  notthing  at  all  with 
Nelly  Connor,'  ses  I,  intherrupting  her. 

"'What  put  that  into  your  Iiead?' 
ses  she ;  'I  tell  you  again  they're  snug 
people.' 

"  Edad,  I  got  such  a  start  that  I  out 
with  the  truth  at  wanst,"  said  Tom ; 
*'  au'  'I  tell  you  I'll  never  put  a  ring  on 


her  finger,'  ses  I,  '  hot  or  cowld,  dead  or 
alive,  or  a-horseback.' 

"Well,  when  I  said  this,"  he  w^ent 
on,  "  she  stared  up  straight  at  me  as  if 
she  thought  it  was  mad  I  was  getting, 

« 

an'  ses  she : 

"  *  Yell,  Tom,  avic  macliree^  ses  she, 
'  what  change  come  in  your  mind  sence 
we  wor  talking  the  other  night,  an'  you 
made  no  objection  to  anything,  only 
said  you'd  laive  it  all  to  me  ? ' 

"'There's  no  change  in  my  mind, 
then,'  ses  I,  very  sulky,  'for  I  never  in- 
tended to  marry  the  girl  at  all.' 

'* '  What  did  you  mane,  then  ? '  ses 
she,  curling  up  to  me.  '  What  did  you 
mane  by  making  a  fool  of  me  an'  of 
your  dacint  father?'  —  (an'  indeed  I 
couldn't  contradict  her  in  that,"  said 
Tom ;  "  for  he  is  as  dacint  a  man  as 
there's  going)  —  'an'  the  dacint  people 
you  sint  me  to  on  your  arrand,  av  you 
had  no  intention  of  marrying  their 
daughther  ? ' 

" "  I  didn't  send  you  to  'em,'  ses  I. 

" '  What  else  did  you  do  ?  '  ses  she ; 
'  didn't  you  say  ytiu  knew  notthing  at 
all  about  coorting,  an*  that  1  was  to  say 
notthing  more  about  it  to  you  ontil  the 
matther  was  settled  ? ' 

"''Twas  yourself  said  that,'  ses  I; 
'  what  I  said  was,  if  you  had  a  nice  inno- 
cent young  craiture  about  seventeen  or 
so  that  you  could  taich  yourself  on  the 
flure  with  —  *  « 

"  '  Yeh  I  maybe  you  have  her  ready 
to  your  hand  that  you're  able  to  diiy- 
scribe  her  so  well,'  ses  she,  intherrupt- 


ing me. 


" '  Maybe  I  have,  then,'  ses  I. 
"'If  you  have,  then,'  ses   she,  in   a 
murdherin'  rage,  'you  may  take  her  to 
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some  other  flu  re  besides  this  one ;  for 
whoever  she  is,  if  I  wiiit  to  the  gallows 
for  it,  she'll  never  come  under  one  roof 
with  me.' 

*"If  she  won't,  then,'  ses  I,  playing 
my  thrump  card  at  wanst,  '  TU  go  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  boys  to  the  Zou- 
aves.' 

"'You  may  go  to  tlie  devil  if  you 
like,  you  blackguard,'  ses  she  — '  where 
you're  going,  whether  or  no,  every  day 
you  get  off  your  bed.' 

"Well,  it  tetched  my  feelings,"  said 
Tom,  with  an  air  of  wounded  sensibil- 
ity, "when  she  said  this;  for  I  could 
bear  anything  but  an  insinuation  again 
my  conduct,  an'  what  was  it  but  an  in- 
sinuation again  my  conduct  to  say  I  was 
goin'  every  day  to  where  I  won't  make 
mintion  of,  an'  I  the  boy  I  was ;  so  I 
walked  sthraight  out  of  the  room  from 
her,  an'  raytired  to  my  own  apartment 
without  spaikin'  another  word ;  but  1 
h'ard  her  for  anear  an  hour  af ther  knock- 
ing everything  about,  and  scowlding  the 
sarvent  girl  about  everything. 

"  When  my  father  came  in,  howsever, 
the  doore  was  boulted,  an'  some  cugger- 
mugger  was  going  on  between  'em  for  a 
long  time — so  long,  egor,  that  I  thought 
'twas  up  to  i)ay  me  a  visit  they'd  be 
coming,  an'  I  made  up  my  mind,  if  they 
did,  that  cannon-balls  wouldn't  wake 
me.  Howsever,  they  postponed  the  in- 
therview  ontil  breaklist  time  in  the 
morning,  an'  maybe  'twasn't  then  they 
opened  fire  on  me  in  gallant  style. 

"  To  give  my  father  his  due,  'twas  tlie 
first  time  he  showed  much  curiosity 
about  my  motives  for  anything ;  but  his 
intherest  in  them  now  was  roused  in  a 
most   inconvanient   manner.     Like    all 


quiet  people,  when  he  was  angry  at  all 
lie  was  outrageous  angry ;  an'  the  first 
word  he  spoke  was  to  ask  me,  like  my 
mother,  what  maning  I  had  for  my  be- 
havior, or  how  could  he  look  the  dacint 
people  in  the  face  —  the  studdy  proper 
woman  an'  her  well  raired  child — afther 
making  a  showhoher  of  'em,  taking  them 
to  the  priest,  an'  laiving  all  the  neigh- 
bors into  the  knowledge  of  the  match. 

"  He  faced  my  mother,  too,  an'  said 
she  vvjis  a  dail  of  the  'casion  of  it,  forc- 
ing him  to  go  there,  and  telling  him  all 
was  right ;  though  that  didn't  excuse 
me,  for  he  didn't  know  what  one  of  his 
family  ever  done  that  a  ruffin  like  me 
should  be  sent  among  'em  to  disgrace 


em. 


"  An'  my  motlier,  cowed  by  seeing 
my  father  in  such  a  passion,  could  only 
keep  walking  up  an'  down  the  house, 
with  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  wondhering 
what  any  of  her  family  did  that  I  should 
be  sint  as  a  cross  to  her,  for  she  knew 
she  never  deserved  it  herself. 

"  Well,  at  last  I  made  a  clane  boult 
of  it,"  said  Tom,  "an'  left  my  breakfist 
afther  me ;  but  the  two  of  *em  follyed 
me  to  the  doore,  screeching  out  that 
they'd  see  it  out  with  me,  an*  laive 
Father  MacCarthy  know  of  the  way  I 


was  using  em. 


"An'  indeed  I  didn't  put  it  beyant 
'em  either,"  remarked  Tom  incidentally, 
"for  they  seemed  inclined  to  act  very 
conthrary  entirely.  An'  begor  'twas 
very  much  throubled  I  was  about  tlie 
mess  my  being  too  bashful  to  do  my 
own  coorting  brought  me  into,  as  I 
walked  along  the  road  towards  town, 
with  my  hat  pulled  down  over  my  eyes, 
an'  my  two  hands  in  my  pockets ;  for 
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'twas  in  a  regular  quandhary  I  was  by 
this  time. 

"  I  was  very  anxious,  too,  to  give  a 
call  into  the  circ'latinglib'ry,  for  I  knew 
the  report  of  the  marriage  would  be  fly- 
ing about  tlie  place  like  wild-fire,  an'  if 
anyone  tould  it  to  the  child  I  was  afeard 
'twas  fretting  slie'd  be,  thinking  she 
wouldn't  be  asked  to  the  wedding  at 
all,  an'  I  always  promising  she  woukl, 
an'  that  sure  'twould  be  no  wedding 
without  her ;  but  I  was  shy  of  meeting 
the  aunt,  for  fear  she'd  be  going  on 
with  any  of  her  gachees, 

."Howsever,  I  put  a  bould  face  on 
myself  in  the  end,  and  in  I  went,  an' 
sure  enough  somebody  was  afther  fret- 
ting the  poor  child,  for  she  was  as  white 
as  a  sheet,  an'  her  l)urty  lips  thrimbling, 
an'  her  little  hands  shaking  wliile  she 
was  weighing  something  for  a  customer 
at  tlie  counther. 

"  Wlien  she  see  me  she  made  all  the 
haste  she  could  tying  up  the  parcel,  an' 
she  made  no  answer  when  I  bed  her 
good  morrow,  only  went  in  as  fast  as 
she  could  to  the  little  room  an'  shet  the 
doore  of  it  a'most  in  my  face :  but  I 
didn't  mind  that  a  bit,  an'  I  was  jest 
going  to  follow  lier,  w^hen  I  gev  an  eye 
inside  the  counther,  an\  without  any 
doubt,  there  was  Miss  Finerty  herself, 
sitting  on  a  chair  anear  tlie  windy, 
with  a  very  nate  white  pocket-handker- 
cher  up  to  one  of  her  eyes,  and  she 
looking  like  pi'son  at  me  out  of  the 
other. 

"  'So,'  ses  she,  when  she  discovered 
that  I  see  her,  giving  herself  a  jerk  up 
off  the  chair,  an'  facing  me  out  as  Geof- 
frey faced  tlie  cat —  'so,'  ses  she, 'you 
think   because   I'm   a    parientless    girl 


that  you  can  trifle  with  my  feelings  — 
an'  to  glory  in  it,  Misther  Dillon  —  an* 
to  glory  in  it ! ' 

"  '  Egor,  then,  there  was  enough  of 
the  glory  pulled  off  o'  me  last  night  an' 
this  morning,'  I  began;  'but — ' 

"  '  Don't  spaik  to  me,  sir,'  ses  she, 
very  grand  JiU  out  —  '  don't  spaik  to  me. 
I  only  want  you  to  answer  me  one  kus- 
tion.  What  do  you  mane,  sb,  by  your 
behavior  ? ' 

"  '  Bedad,'  ses  I  to  myself,  '  that's 
what  thev  all  want  to  know  —  what  do 
I  mane  by  my  behavior?  'Twould  be  a 
dale  more  paicible  for  me  to  have  no 
behavior  at  all  in  me,  like  a  great  many 
others,  than  to  be  brought  to  ordher 
every  minit  about  what  I  liave  of  it,  by 
everyone  tliat's  curious  enough  to  be 
making  inquiries ; '  but  I  tould  her : 

"  'I  dunno  \vhat  maniug  you  have 
yourself.    What  maning  do  you  mane  ? ' 

"  '  I  mane,'  ses  slie,  screeching  at  me 
again  very  spiteful  an'  voylant,  'that 
you  come  here  every  evening  desaiving 
me  with  youi  talk  about  marriage  in 
the  beginnin'  of  my  days  ;  but  if  Father 
MacCarthy  is  within  the  walls  of  the 
parish,'  ses  she,  '  Fll  see  it  out  with  you 
before  nitjht !' 

"  '  Egor,  'tis  all  upon  one  word  they 
are,'  ses  I  in  my  own  mind —  '  what  do 
I  mane  by  my  behavior,  an'  they'll  see 
it  out  with  me,  an'  they'll  go  to  Father 
MacC'arthv  :  but  sure,  if  it  isn't  a  Turk 
in  disguise  he  is,  he  can't  ordher  me  to 
marry  'em  all.'  But,  anyway,  I  gev  her 
no  answer,  only  walked  away  from 
her  when  I  found  I  had  no  way  of  say- 
ing a  word  or  two  to  little  Mary,  an* 
away  with  me  to  the  widow's. 

'*  Of  coorse  slie'd  want  to  know  the 
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maning  of  my  behavior  too,  an'  she'd 
see  it  out  with  me  ;  but  I  was  that  des- 
perate now  I  didn't  care  for  anything 
she'd  say  or  do,  only,  whatsuraever 
'twould  be,  'twas  as  good  to  have  it  over 
me. 

"Well,"  continued  Tom,  "I  wasn't 
long  or  lazy  going  down  the  street,  an' 
when  I  turned  into  the  shop,  who  should 
be  standing  at  the  counther  before  me, 
an'  she  wiping  her  mouth  with  the  cor- 
ner of  her  apron,  but  the  woman  that 
used  to  be  claining  out  the  chapel ;  an' 
Mrs.  Magratli  herself  at  the  other  side 
of  it,  very  red  in  the  face,  an'  a  frown 
on  her  as  black  as  thundher;  an'  of 
coorse  I  knew  then  that  the  news  was 
there  before  me. 

"The  chapel  woman  slipped  out  when 
I  came  in,  as  if  she  knew  what  was  com- 
ing, an'  didn't  want  to  have  any  more 
hand  in  it  afther  herself  raising  the  war 
with  her  talk,  an'  getting  her  dhrop  of 
sperits  for  her  information ;  but  the 
widow  didn't  give  me  time  to  spaik  a 
word  when  ses  she  to  me : 

"'I  wish  you  joy,  Misther  Dillon,' 
ses  she,  '  an'  a  great  dail  of  joy,  both 
yourself  an*  the  purty  girl  of  the  Con- 
nors that  you're  going  to  make  your 
own  of.  Yell !  how  did  you  braik  the 
business  to  your  mother  at  all,  an'  she 
so  on  willing  to  part  with  you?' 

"  Bedad,  I  didn't  know  what  to  make 
of  her  at  all,"  acknowledged  Tom  — 
"whether  'twas  jokin'  or  in  airnest,  or 
whether  'twas  bitther  she  was  when  she 
spoke  —  I  was  too  simple  for  her  en- 
tirely —  but  ses  I,  when  she  paused  for 
a  reply,  as  the  orathors  say  : 

"  '  I  dunno  what  you  mane  by  your 
behavior,'  ses  I  —  for,  edad,  I  thought 


I'd  have  the  first  o'  that,  anyway  —  *  I 
dunno  what  you  mane  by  your  behav- 
ior, an'  I'm  not  going  to  be  married  to 
ani/  of  the  Connors.' 

"  '  Oil !  you  owdacious  villain,'  ses 
she,  'that  dunno  what  the  truth  is  — 
afther  the  dacint  woman  telling  she 
see  with  her  two  looking  eyes  herself 
both  jmrties  of  ye  together  at  the  priest's 
to  settle  the  wedding  for  to-morrow 
night!  An'  is  it  mi/  behavior  you're 
alludin'  to  ?  —  r»y  behavior,  you  desaiver 
of  the  world  !  No  one  could  ever  lay  a 
wet  finger  on  my  charackther,  that  you'd 
begin  to  do  it  afther  coming  here  every 
night  talking  of  marriage  to  a  poor  lone 
widow  an'  her  two  orphans,  that  liJid  no 
iday  of  the  like,  an'  her  husband  in  the 
clay.' 

" '  Yeh  I  sure  'twouldn't  be  a  proper 
thing  for  me  to  be  spaikiug  about  it  to 
a  dacint  woman  like  you,'  ses  I,  '  if  he 
was  anywhere  else;  but  'twas  what  I 
said  to  you,'  ses  I  — 

"But  she  wouldn't  listen  to  another 
word.  She  said  'twas  in  purposely  to 
insult  her  I  come. 

'* '  I  want  no  more  of  your  sayin's  at 
the  present,  anyhow,'  ses  she,  *  but,  as 
sure  as  my  name  is  Peggy  Magrath,  I'll 
put  a  stop  to  your  doin's  before  there^s 
another  minit  over  me,  for  I'll  go  at 
wanst  an'  laive  Father  Ma'cCarthy  into 
the  knowledge  of  the  promise  you're 
ondher  to  me,  an'  I'll  — ' 

"  '  See  it  out  with  me,'  ses  I,  finishing 
it  myself;  for  of  coorse  I  knew  wimt 
was  coming. 

"But,  my  dear,"  continued  Tom  with 
an  injured  air,  "  that  set  her  wild  alto- 
gether. She  thought  'twas  making  game 
of  her  I  was;  an'  sure  it  wasn't —  " 
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"  Of  course  not,  Tom,"  cried  two  or 
three  of  liis  friends  together ;  "  you  are 
far  too  simple  for  anything  of  the  kind." 

"An'  sure  it  wasn't,"  he  repeated, 
innocently ;  "  only  I  was  so  stupid  from 
everyone  saying  it  to  me  that  I  didn't 
know  what  I  was  saying  only  to  say  it. 

"But  as  soon  as  ever  she  h'ard  the 
words  I  thought  'twas  into  a  fit  she  got, 
she  was  in  such  a  passion,  an'  over  she 
made  to  one  of  the  pewther  vessels  to 
laive  the  mark  of  it  on  me ;  but  when  I 
see  her  retching  for  it  I  thought  'twas 
time  for  me  to  raytire,  as  they  say  in 
the  sarvice,  which  I  did  speedy  an'  in 
good  ordher,  laiving  her  screeching  to 
the  girl  to  come  an'  stand  in  the  shop 
while  she  was  rubbing  a  wet  cloth  to 
her  face  before  she  went  before  his  rev- 
erence to  have  justice  done  to  herself 
an'  her  helpless  orphans. 

"Well,  away  with  me  again,"  said 
Tom,  "  on  the  fresh,  like  the  Wandher- 
ing  Jew,  bedad,  dbruv  out  everywhere ; 
but  I  didn't  go  far  this  time,  when  I  met 
a  boy  of  the  neighbors  going  to  a  coors- 
ing  match  a  couple  of  miles  off;  an', 
egor,  though  my  breakfast  was  a  light 
one,  I  thought  that  would  only  make 
me  the  lighter  for  the  running,  an'  that 
•  I'd  go  too,  for  the  fresh  air  would  do 
me  good,  an'  maybe  things  would  be 
quieter  again  I'd  be  back  in  the  evening. 
An'  a  splendid  day's  sport  we  had," 
said  Tom,  warming  to  the  recollection 
of  it,  "but  that's  neither  here  nor  there 
now.  'Tis  about  the  poor  misforthunate 
hare  that  fell  among  the  hounds  when  I 
came  home  at  niglitfall  that  I  have  to 
tell,  an'  notthing  else ;  for  I  was  only 
just  walking  leisurely  up  the  sthreet, 
an'  I  tired  an'  hungry  enough  afther  the 


run,  whin  who  should  I  meet  comin' 
toowards  me  but  Paddy  Gorman,  the 
clerk  of  the  chapel,  an'  he  dhi^essed  in 
a  cast  shuit  of  the  priest's  clothes  — 
hat  an'  all,  my  dear,  an'  a  laif  to  it  a 
quarter  of  a  yard  broad  if  it  was  an 
inch  —  an'  his  face  as  cross  as  two  sticks 
ondher  it. 

"'Why,  then,  do  you  think  I  have 
nothing  else  to  do  but  to  be  lookin'  for 
you?'  ses  he.  *His  reverence  wants 
you  to  go  yandher  to  the  house  to  him 
at  wanst.' 

"  *  What  does  he  want  me  for? '  ses  I. 
'  I  was  at  the  coorsing  match  all  day, 
an'  I'm  very  tired.' 

"  *  You  must  take  another  coorse  now, 
then,  up  to  him,'  ses  he,  *if  you  wor 
as  tired  agin,  for  he  wants  you  par- 
tickler.' 

" '  Yeh  I  the  divil  a  foot  I'll  go  to  him 
to-night,'  ses  I ;  '  tell  him  you  didn't  see 
me ;  sure  he  can  wait  till  morning.' 

" '  The  divil  another  hunt,  then,  I'll 
have  afther  you  in  the  morning  as  I  had 
to-day,'  ses  he,  clapping  his  hands  on  my 
shoulder, '  so  I'll  tell  no  lie  to  the  priest 
for  you ;  an'  av  I  had  to  call  the  neigh- 
bors to  help  me  to  carry  you  there,  you'll 
come  over  to  him  now.' 

"  Well,"  said  Tom,  "  I  see  by  the  look 
of  him  that  he'd  do  it,  an',  as  I  was  show 
enough  as  it  was,  without  dhrawiug  a 
crowd  about  me,  I  went  with  him  with- 
out any  more  delay. 

"  When  we  come  to  the  priest's  hall- 
doore,  of  coorse  we  rapped,  an'  the 
housekeeper — a  most  respectable  woman 
—  indeed  a  relation  of  his  own — opened 
it  for  us.  I  bed  her  good  evening,  to 
be  sure,  an'  asked  her  was  his  reverence 
inside,  an'  she  said  very  civil  that  he 
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was,  an'  that  I  was  to  go  into  him  at 
wanst.     An'  in  I  went  accordingly. 

"  Well,  it  was  dark  enough  outside  at 
the  time,  but  it  was  pitch  dark  in  the 
enthry ;  for  the  housekeeper  didn't  bring 
a  candle  with  her,  an'  when  she  opened 
the  parlor-doore  to  tell  that  I  was  there, 
an'  the  i)riest  called  out  very  cheerful- 
like,  'Let  him  come  in  —  let  him  come 
in  —  I'm  waiting  for  him' — my  eyes 
worn't  used  to  the  light,  an'  my  foot 
caught  in  the  mat,  an'  when  I  did  go  in, 
as  he  tould  me  to  do,  egor,  'twas  head 
foremost  I  wint  in  among  a  whole  room- 
ful of  people  that  wor  there  before  me, 
an'  in  a  minit  they  wor  all  screeching 
together  at  me  for  the  bare  life. 

" '  Oh !  see  the  state  he's  in,  an'  he 
coming  before,  his  reverence,'  ses  one. 

" '  I  declare  to  the  law  if  he  have  a 
leg  ondher  him,*  ses  another. 

" '  Av  he  had  a  bit  of  shame  at  all  in 
him  is  it  dhrinking  all  day  he'd  be  ? '  ses 
some  one  else. 

"An'  sure  what  harm  if  I  had  my 
breakfast  atself  in  me ! "  complained 
Tom,  in  a  tone  of  sincere  self-pity ;  "but 
in  the  middle  of  it  all  Father  MacCarthy 
called  out : 

/' '  Silence  —  silence,  all  of  ye  ! '  an' 
spoke  very  grand  out  of  his  two-arm- 
chair at  the  he.ad  of  the  table.  An'  a 
fine  clever  man  he  is,  with  a  handsome, 
open  face,  a  head  of  hair  like  any  silver, 
an'  an  eye  like  a  hawk's,"  remarked 
Tom,  admiringly. 

" '  Silence  ! '  ses  he  again.  '  What- 
ever other  errors  the  young  man  has 
fallen  into,  he  is  perfectly  sober,  at  any 
rate.' 

" '  God  help  us  I  'tis  hard  to  say  he 
couldn't  desaive  the  like  of  me  when 


he's  desaiving  the  priest  as  he  stands/ 
ses  a  voice  I  knew. 

"'He  does  not  desaive  me  so  far,'  re- 
paited  the  priest;  'he  is  perfectly  so- 
ber ; '  for,  as  I  said  before,  he  was  very 
sharp,  an'  he  see  at  wanst  how  the 
stumble  happened  me.  Well,  I  begin 
to  recover  myself  by  degrees,  an'  to  get 
my  eyesight  clear  agjiin ;  an'  so  I  begin 
to  look  about  me,  an'  to  see  the  whole 
gethering  that  was  about  the  table. 

"Mrs.  Magrath  was  in  a  chair  up 
anear  the  priest,  an'  her  high-cauled 
widow's  cap  upon  her ;  an'  her,  my  dear, 
rockin'  herself  to  and  fro  as  if  'twas 
at  a  wake  she  was,  an'  clapping  her  hands 
aisy.  Miss  Finerty  was  down  from  her 
at  the  lower  corner,  with  the  white 
handkercher  in  her  hand  still,  as  if  she 
never  parted  with  it  since  morning,  an' 
a  new  green  ribbon  about  her  neck,  an* 
a  tumbler  of  spring  water  out  before 
her,  an'  she  laining  back  in  her  chair  as 
if  'twas  going  to  faint  she  was.  My 
father  was  grinding  his  teeth  at  me, 
you'd  think,  from  the  other  side  over, 
an'  he  having  a  hard  grip  of  his  stick 
by  the  middle ;  an'  my  mother  was  rock- 
ing herself,  an'  clapping  her  hands  aisy 
too,  foreninst  Mrs.  Magrath;  an*  Dinis 
Shine,  that,  like  many  another  match- 
maker before  him,  was  feeling  very  on- 
thankful  to  himself  by  this  time  for  his 
pains,  was  up  anear  his  sister-in-law, 
the  Widow  Connor,  at  the  other  side  of 
the  priest,  an'  the  two  of  'em  looking 
very  throubled;  an'  Nelly  Connor  — 
poor  girll  —  setting  between  'em  with 
the  hood  of  her  cloak  drawn  down  over 
her  face,  an'  she  crying  very  bitther  in- 
tirely. 

"  Well,  as  sure  as  I'm  sitting  here 
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talking  to  you,"  said  Tom,  "  an'  that's 
enough  to  say  about  it,  I  was  very  sorry 
for  tliat  poor  girl  anyway ;  for  she  had 
nothing  at  all  to  say  to  the  business, 
only  to  be  said  an'  led  by  her  people ; 
an'  besides,"  he  added  sentimentally, 
*'I  knew  what  a  good  husband  she  w^as 
losing  when  she  was  losing  me." 

"  Oh !  indeed  she  was  to  be  pitied  in 
that  respect,"  declared  his  friends. 

"  Yes,"  assented  Tom  demurely ;  "an' 
indeed  I  felt  a  dail  for  her  disapi)'int- 
ment.  But  sich  things  must  be  — 
'tisn't  every  girl  is  born  to  get  a  good 
companion ;  but,  howsever,  sos  the 
priest  to  me  then  : 

"  '  Sit  down,  Dillon,'  ses  he,  '  there's 
a  chair  behind  you,  an'  dhraw  in  to  the 
table.  I  want  to  ask  vou  a  few  kus- 
tions  about  this  difTyculty  you  seem  to 
have  got  into,'  ses  he. 

"  Well,  egor,"  continued  Tom,  "  I  did 
sit  down  as  his  reverence  tould  me  to, 
but  it  was  on  the  bare  edge  of  the  chair 
I  sot,  anear  the  doore  ;  for,  as  ushul,  I 
was  rather  shy  in  myself,  an'  I  didn't 
feel  aiquil  to  making  one  among  'em  at 
the  table. 

"  '  Well,'  ses  the  priest,  spaiking  very 
raisonable  to  me  indeed,  'well,  Tom,' 
ses  he,  'don't  mind  twisting  the  Laif  off 
of  your  hat  for  the  presint,  but  tell  me 
is  it  thrue  that  you're  thrying  to  intro- 
duce Mormon  practices  into  the  parish 
by  wanting  to  marry  three  or  four 
wives  at  wanst.  For  if  it  is  the  case,' 
ses  he,  'it  wouldn't  be  possible  for  me 
to  sanction  it.' 

"  '  Wisha,  Father  John,'  ses  I,  '  have 
some  compasshin  on  me '  —  for  1  see  by 
the  corners  of  his  mouth  that  'twas  as 
much   as   he    could   do   to    keep   from 


laughing,  an'  that  gev  me  courage  to 
spaik  —  '  have  some  compasshin  on  me, 
your  reverence,  for  'tis  always  aisy  to 
make  me  ashamed,  an'  'twas  through 
the  manes  of  being  too  bashful  in  re- 
gard to  matchmaking  that  I  got  into 
this  little  bit  of  throuble  at  all.* 

"  Yeh  I  my  dear,  the  words  weren't 
hardly  out  of  my  mouth  when  I  thought 
'twas  in  Bedlam  I  was.     Miss  Finerty 

—  Mrs.  Magrath  —  my  father  —  Dinis 
Shine — the  Widow  Connor — my  mother 

—  all  riz  up  together  at  me.  I  wasn't 
too  bashful  to  dhrink  their  tav,  or  to 
ait  their  cake,  or  to  dhrink  their  punchy 
or  to  promise  to  marry  'em,  or  to  send 
my  2)arients  to  'em,  or  to  say  I'd  be  a 
father  to  their  orphans,  or  to  make  a 
fool  of  a  dacint  familv,  or  to  make  a 
laughing-stock  of  my  father,  to  say 
nothing  of  sending  my  mother  with  her 
heart  broke  to  the  grave.  An'  bedad, 
when  they  had  all  they  could  think  of, 
an'  more  along  with  it,  said  to  me,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  my  being  too  shy  to 
make  'em  an  answer,  what  did  they  do 
but  begin  at  aitch  other?  My  mother 
screeched  out  above  board  that  she 
wanted  no  deserted-looking  ould  maid, 
as  ould  as  herself,  if  it  wint  to  that,  for 
a  daughther-in-law :  an',  beyaiit  that 
again,  no  desaiver  of  a  widow,  with  two 
fforlochs  to  do  for,  to  be  coaxing  her 
child  from  her,  an'  she  having  his  own 
aiquils  ready  for  him. 

"  But  poor  Nelly  said,  as  well  as  she 
could  spaik  with  the  crying,  if  it  was 
her  she  meant  she  was  never  ready  for 
him,  for  'twas  again  her  will  she  was 
there  at  all ;  an'  Dinis  Shine,  an'  Mrs. 
Connor,  both  of  'em  together,  as  good 
as  tuck  their  oath  that  the  match  was 
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broke  at  their  side,  for  if  it  was  rowliug 
in  gooltl  I  was,  an'  of  the  best  of  ehar- 
ackthers,  let  alone  to  be  the  ruffin  I 
was,  no  one  belonging  to  them  should 
have  any  call  to  me  now. 

*'  An'  whin  I  see  the  i)riest  houlding 
back  !Mrs.  Magrath  from  making  over 
to  my  mother  to  tear  her,  an'  Miss  Fin- 
erty  flinging  the  tumbler  of  spring  ; 
wather  she  had  out  before  her  in  among 
the  Connors,  an'  my  father  making 
toowards  myself  with  the  stick,  egon- 
neys,  'twas  out  the  doore  I  made,  an' 
down  the  sthreet,  as  if  'twas  the  Ould 
Boy  was  afther  me,  an'  my  intention 
settled  ferrum  that  I'd  retire  into  pri- 
vate life,  for  the  present  anyway,  an' 
take  a  turn  out  of  the  Zouaves,  what- 
ever would  be  the  ind  of  it. 

"  An'  so  I  did,"  concluded  Tom,  "as 
you  may  persaive  by  my  2)resence  here 
among  you  this  evening  —  this  evening, 
whicli  I  look  on  as  the  proudest  minit  of 
my  life  —  as  the  gintlemen  say  at  the 
election  dinners,  when  they're  done  ait- 
ing  an'  the  dhrink  is  put  before  'em." 

"Oh,  but,  Tom,"  called  out  one  of 
the  fellows,  "you  haven't  told  us  how 
you  got  away.  Surely  you  didn't  run 
straight  to  the  train  from  the  priest's 
house,  without  any  preparation,  or  speak- 
ing a  word  to  the  child." 

"Why,  then,  sure  enough,"  confessed 
Tom,  "  I  did  see  her  for  a  minit  or  two 
when  I  was  running  home,  between  life 
an'  deatli,  for  fear  'twas  in  on  me  they'd 
be,  for  a  few  things  an' a  thritleof  cliange 
I  wanted.  Ilowsever,  I  was  in  Cork 
the  next  day,  without  being  saized  on 
by  any  of  the  parties  in  purshuit  of  me, 
an'  on  the  salt  says  a  couple  of  days 
afther  in  company  with  some  more  that 


are  listening  to  me  now,  an'  can  tell,  if 
they  like,  how  murnful  an'  agitated  I 
was  when  they  see  me  first." 

A  hearty  burst  of  laughter  was  the 
response  to  this  appeal,  and  at  its  close, 
Tom  was  asked  by  one  of  the  laughers 
if  he  had  heard  from  home  since  he 
left  it. 

"  Oh !  dear,  yis,"  he  replied.  "  My 
'  crewil  parients,'  as  the  song  calls  such 
relatives,  repinted  very  soon  of  their  on- 
dutiful  conduct  toowards  me,  an'  I  got 
a  letter  from  'em  askin'  me  to  forgive 
'em  an'  to  come  home  an'  marry  who- 
sumever  I'd  like. 

"  They  tould  me,  too,  that  Mrs.  Ma- 
grath was  married  last  Sheroff  to  a  very 
dacint  man,  a  cattle-dailer,  that  used 
resoart  her  house  afther  I  left ;  but  that 
Miss  Finerty  is  on  the  look-out  still  — 
the  last  man  she  put  her  eye  in  bein'  a 
tall  foxy  young  man  with  a  waist  a'raost 
as  slindiier  as  her  own,  that  comes 
about  selling  threads  an'  tapes  an'  writ- 
ing matarials." 

"I  hope  he  doesn't  occasionally  help 
the  child  to  bake  the  cake,"  said  one  of 
his  friends. 

"  No,  he  don't,  then,  help  the  child  to 
bake  the  cake,"  said  Tom,  very  shortly. 
"  She's  gettin*  a  big  girl  now,  an'  don't 
rayquire  it ;  but  Miss  Finerty,  I'm 
tould,  is  sure  he's  going  to  marry  her, 
although  there's  nobody  else  sure  of  it 
but  herself.  An'  Nelly  Connor  is  set- 
tled very  comfortable  too,  I  h'ard  tell, 
with  a  boy  she  had  a  likin'  for  always. 
So  I'm  glad  I  didn't  spile  her  market, 
anyway." 

"And  when  do  you  intend  to  go 
home  and  fall  into  the  same  rank  your- 
self, Tom  ?"  asked  a  comrade. 
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"When  the  Holy  Father  —  God  bless 
him  !  —  tells  me  he  has  no  farther  use 
of  my  sarvices,"  replied  Tom,  reverently 
and  gravely,  as  he  lifted  his  caj) ;  "  not 
an  liour  sooner.  Then,  indeed,"  he 
added  in  his  usual  manner,  "  I'll  return 
to  my  native  island,  generously  forgive 
my  parients,  congratulate  my  inimies, 
an^'— " 


"  Marry  the  child,"  they  all  cried  out 
in  chorus. 

"'Yes,*'  assented  Tom,  putting  his 
head  aside  and  glancing  bashfully  at 
them  —  "I  was  very  shy  of  confessing 
it,  but  I'll  not  deny  it  any  longer  of  ye, 
comrades ;  if  the  poor  little  thing  will 
have  me  —  an'  I  don't  say  but  she  will 
—  I'll  marry  the  child." 


FRANCES   BROWNE. 


[Miss  Frances  Browne  was  bom  at  Stranorlar,     ' 
County  Donegal,  January  16th,  1810.  When  eighteen 
months  old  an  attack  of  small-pox  deprived  her  of 
eyesight,  but  she  managed  to  t«ach  Iierself  and  to  get 
others  to  teach  her.   Her  first  poems  appeared  in  the 
Irish  Penny  Journal,    She  afterwards  wrote  for  tlie     I 
Athenseum,    JIood*s  Matjaziney    The  Ke4^t$ak€t  and     i 
other  periodicals.    In  1844  a  volume  of  her  poems 
was  published,  and  in  1847  she  left  Ireland  and  re- 
sided in  London  and  Edinburgh  until  her  death,     i 
which  occurred  in  1870.]  i 


SONGS   OF   OUR    LAND. 

Songs  of  our  land,  ve  are  with  us  for- 
ever ; — 
The  power  and  the  splendor  of  thrones 
pass  away ; 
But  yours  is  the  might  of  some  far-flow- 
ing river, 
Tlu-ough   Summer's    bright    roses   or    , 
Autumn's  decay. 
Ye  treasure  each  voice  of  the  swift-pass- 
ing ages. 

And   trutli,   wliich    time  writetli   on 
leaves  or  on  sand  :  ' 

Ye  bring  us  the  bright  thoughts  of  poets    ' 
aiul  sages, 
And  keep  tliem  among  us,  old  songs 
of  our  land. 


The  bards  may  go  down  to  the  place  of 
their  slumbers, 
The  lyre  of  the  charmer  be  hushed  in 
the  grave, 
But  far  ill  the  future  the  power  of  their 
numbers 
Shall  kindle  the  hearts  of  our  faithful 
and  brave. 
It  will  waken  an  echo  in  souls  deep  and 
lonely. 
Like  voices  of  reeds  by  the  summer 
breeze  fanned ; 
It  will  call  up  a  spirit  for  freedom,  when 
only 
Her  breathings  are  heard  in  the  songs 
of  our  land. 

For  they  keep  a  record  of   those,  the 

true-hearted, 
Who   fell    with   the   cause  they  had 

vowed  to  maintain ; 
They  show  us  bright  shadows  of  glory 

dei)arted. 
Of  love  that  grew  cold,  and  the  hope 

that  was  vain. 
The  page  may  be  lost,  and  the  pen  long 

forsaken, 
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And  weeds  may  grow  wild  o'er  the 

brave  heart  and  hand  ; 
But  ye  are  still  left  when  all  else  hath 

been  taken, 
Like  streams   in    the    desert,   sweet 

songs  of  our  land. 


Songs  of  our  land,  ye  have  followed  the 
stranger, 
With  power,  over  ocean  and  desert 
afar; 
Ye    have    gone    with    our    wanderers 
through  distance  and  danger. 
And    gladdened    their    path    like   a 
home-guiding  star. 
With  the  breath  of  our  mountains  in 
summers  long  vanished, 
And  visions  that  passed  like  a  wave 
from  the  sand, 
With  hope  for  their  country  and  joy 
from  her  banished. 
Ye  come  to  us  ever,  sweet  songs  of 
our  land. 


The    spring-time   may  come   with   the 
song  of  our  glory. 
To  bid  the  green  heart  of  the  forest 
rejoice. 
But  the  pine  of  the  mountain,  though 
blasted  and  hoary. 
And  the  rock  in  the  desert,  can  send 
forth  a  voice. 
It  was  thus  in  their  triumph  or  deep 
desolations, 
While  ocean  waves  roll  or  the  moun- 
tains shall  stand. 
Still  hearts  that  are  bravest  and  best  of 
the  nations 
Shall  glory  and  live  in  the  songs  of 
their  land. 


THE   LAST    FRIENDS.* 

I  COME  to  my  country,  but  not  with 
the  hope 
That  brightened  my  youth  like  the 
cloud-lighting  bow ; 
For   the    vigor   of   soul    that    seemed 
mighty  to  cope 
With  time  and  with  fortune  hatli  fled 
from  me  now, 
And  love  that  illumined  my  wanderings 
of  yore 
Hath  perished,  and  left  but  a  weary 
regret 
For  the  star  that    can  rise  on  my  mid- 
night no  more,  — 
But  the  hills  of  my  country  they  wel- 
come me  yet. 

The  hue  of  their  verdure  was  fresh  with 
me  still. 
When  my  path  was  afar  by  the  Tan- 
ais'  lone  track ; 
From   the  wide-spreading   deserts   and 
ruins  that  fill 
The    lands   of  old  story,  they  sum- 
moned me  back ; 
They  rose  on  my  dreams  through  the 
shades  of  the  West, 
They  breathed  upon  sands  which  the 
dew  never  wet ; 
For  the  echoes  were  hushed  in  the  home 
I  loved  best. 
And    I    knew    that    the    mountains 
would  welcome  me  yet. 

The  dust  of  my  kindred  is  scattered  afar, 
They  lie  in  the  desert,  the  wild,  and 
the  wave ; 


i         *  Oue  of  the  United  Irishmen,  who  lately  returned  to  his 
native  country  after  many  year*  of  exile,  being  a«ked  what 
I      had  induced  him  to  visit  Ireland,  when  all  hie  friends  were 
'     gone,  answered,  *'  I  came  baclc  to  see  the  mountains." 
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For  serving  the  strangers  through  wan- 
dering and  war, 
The  isle  nf  tlieir  memory  could  grant 
them  no  grave. 
And  I,  I  return  with  tJie  memory  of 
years. 
Whose  hope  rose  so  high,  though  in 
sorrow  it  set ; 
They  Iiave  left  on  my  soul  but  the  trace 
of  their  tears. 
But  our  mountains  remember   their 
promises  yet. 

Oh,  where  are   the   brave    hearts   that 
bounded  of  old? 
And  wliere  are  the  faces  my  childhood 
lias  seen  ? 
For  feir  brows  are  fuiTOwed,  and  hearts 
have  grown  cold. 
But  our  streams  are  still  bright,  and 
our  hills  are  still  green. 
Ay,  green  as  they  rose  to  the  eyes  of 
my  yonth. 
When  brothers  in  heart  in  their  shad- 
ows  we  met; 
And  the  hills  huve  no  memory  of  shadow 
or  death. 
For  their  summits  are  sacred  to  liberty 
yet. 

Like  ocean  retiring  the  morning  mists 
now 
Roll  back  from  tlie   mountains   that 
girdle  our  hind; 
And  sunlight  encircles  each  heath-eov- 
erod  brow 
For  which  time  hath  no  furrow  and 
tyrants  no  brand. 
Oh.  thus  let  it  be  with  the  hearts  of  the 
isle ! 
Kfface  the  dark  seal  that  oppression 
has  set ; 


Give  back  the  lost  glory  again  to   the 
soil, 
For  the  hills  of  my  country  remeoibei 
it  yet. 

LOSSES. 
Upon  the  white  sea  sand 
There  sat  a  pilgrim  band, 
Telling  the  losses  that  their  lives  had 
known; 
While  evening  waned  away 
From  breezy  cliff  and  bay. 
And   the  strong   tides  went   out   with 
weary  moan. 

One  spake,  with  quivering  lip. 
Of  a  fair  freighted  ship, 
With  all  his  household  to  the  deep  gone 
down ; 
But  one  had  wilder  woe, — 
For  a  fair  face  long  ago 
Lost  in  the  darker  depths   of  a  great 
town. 

There  were  who    mourned    theii 

youth. 
With  a  most  loving  ruth. 
For  its  brave  hopes  and  memories  ever 
green ; 
But  one  upon  the  West 
Turned  an  eye  that  would  not  rest 
For  far-off  lulls  whereon  its  joys  had 
been. 

Rome  talked  of  vanished  gold, 
Rome  of  proud  honors  told, 
Sotne  s])ake  of  friends  that  were  their 
trust  no  more ; 
And  one,  of  a  green  grave 
Beside  a  foreign  wave. 
That  made  him  sit   so   lonely  on   the 
shore. 
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But  when  their  tales  were  done, 

There  spake  among  them  one, 
A  stranger  seeming  from  all  sorrow  free : 

"  Sad  losses  have  ye  met, 

But  mine  is  lieavier  yet, 
For  a  believing  heart  hath  gone  from 


me. 


»» 


"  Alas  I "  these  pilgrims  said, 
"  For  the  living  and  the  dead. 
For  fortune^s  cruelty,   for  love's   sure 
cross. 
For  the  wrecks  of  land  or  sea ! 
But  however  it  came  to  thee, 
Thine,  stranger,  is  life's  last  and  heav- 
iest loss/' 


THE    FIRST. 

The  first,  the  first  I  —  oh !  naught  like  it 

Our  after  years  can  bring  — 
For  Summer  hath  no  flowers  so  sweet 

As  those  of  early  Spring. 
The  earliest  storm  that  strips  the  tree 

Still  wildest  seems  and  worst; 
Whate'er  hath  been  again  may  be  — 

But  never  as  at  first. 

For  many  a  bitter  blast  may  blow 

O'er  life's  uncertain  wave. 
And  many  a  thorny  thicket  grow 

Between  us  and  the  grave  ; 
But  darker  still  the  spot  apj)ears 

Where  thunder-clouds  have  burst 
Upon  our  green  unblighted  years  — 

No  grief  is  like  the  first. 

Our   first-born    joy  —  j)e reliance    'twas 
vain  — 

Yet,  that  brief  lightning  o'er, 
The  heart,  indeed,  may  hope  again, 

But  can  rejoice  no  more ; 


Life  liath  no  glory  to  bestow 
Like  it,  unfallen,  uncursed ; 

There  may  be  many  an  after  glow, 
But  nothing  like  the  first. 

The  rays  of  hope  may  light  us  on 

Through  manhood's  toil  and  strife, 
But  never  can  they  shine  as  shone 

The  morning  stars  of  life  ; 
Though  bright  as  Summer's  rosy  wreath, 

Though  long  and  fondly  nursed, 
Yet  still  they  want  the  fearless  faith 

Of  those  that  blessed  us  first. 

Its  first  love  deep  in  memory 

The  heart  for  ever  bears ; 
For  that  was  early  given  and  free  — 

Life's  wheat  without  the  tares. 
It  may  be  death  hath  buried  deep  — 

It  may  be  fate  hath  cursed  — 
But  yet  no  Later  love  can  keep 

The  greenness  of  the  first. 

And  thus,  whate'er  our  onward  way. 

The  lights  and  shadows  cast 
Upon  the  dawning  of  our  day 

Are  with  us  to  the  last. 
But,  ah  !  the  morning  breaks  no  more 

On  us,  as  once  it  burst  — 
For  future  Springs  can  ne'er  restore 

The  freshness  of  the  first. 


THE   WISHES. 

It  was  of  old  in  the  elfin  day. 

When  charm  and  spell  had  power, 

Four  sisters  stood  at  the  noon  of  May, 
In  a  haunted  woodland  bower. 

I    "Now  drink  and  wish,"  said  the  fairy 
queen, 
Witli  a  wine-cup  in  her  hand. 
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''For  the  wish  that  is  o'er  our  goblet 
breathed 
Will  the  years  and  fates  command." 

The    first    she    drank    a    swift,    deep 
draught. 

And  she  spake  forth  loud  and  free, 
"A  broad  domain,  and  a  vassal  train, 

And  a  store  of  gold  for  me.*' 

**  Thou   art   keen  to    reckon,"    the   elf 
queen  said, 
"  And  wise  in  thine  early  day ; 
For  gold,   and   lands,   and   the   vassal 
bands. 
They  have  long  on  earth  held  sway." 


Slowly  the  second  drank,  and  spake. 
With  a  proud  but  earnest  gaze : 

"  My  heritage  be  the  pen  and  page. 
And  my  dower  their  fame  and  praise. 


» 


"  Bethink  thee,  maiden,"  the  fairy  said, 
"  That  the  path  is  steep  and  bare ; 

Yet  go  if  thou  must,  in  strength  and 
trust,  — 
There  are  heights  of  promise  there."  , 

The  third  :  oh  !  hers  was  a  silvery  tone. 
As  she  sipped  the  elfin  wine  : 

"No  cumbrous  store  of  gold  or  lore. 
But  the  fairest  face  be  mine." 

"  Well  hast  thou  wished,"  said  the  fairy 
queen, 

"And  ne'er  to  thv  wish  befall, 
For  gold  hath  power  and  praise  hath  lore. 

But  the  fair  face  winneth  all." 

The  last  drank  deep,  but  with  many  a 
pause, 
And  the  words  came  faint  between : 


(( 


Oh  !  still  to  me  that  one  heart  might  be 
As  mine  own  hath  wished  and  been." 


"  Not  for  the  gold  that  is  bought  and 
sold. 
Nor  for  glance  that  will  grow  dim, 
But  for  all  he  knew  of  the  good  and 
true. 
And  the  dear  love  borne  to  him." 

"And  comest  thou  in  thy  youth  to  work 
The  strong  ones  of  the  wild, 

With  that  gentle  mien,"  said  the  fairy 
queen, 
"  And  thou  but  a  mortal's  child  ? 

"  In  vain  for  thee  was  our  goblet  filled^ 

For  to  us  are.only  given 
The  power  and  promise  of  this  earth. 

But  thou  askest  those  of  heaven  !  " 


THE    FOUR    TRAVELLERS. 

Four  travellers  sat  one  winter  night 
At  my  father's  board  so  free, 

And  he  asked  them  why  they  left  their 
land, 
And  why  they  crossed  the  sea. 

One  said  for  bread,  and  one  for  gold. 
And  one  for  a  cause  of  strife ; 

And  one  he  came  for  a  lost  love's  s^ike 
To  lead  a  stranger's  life. 

They  dwelt  among  our  hamlets  long, 
They  learned  each  mountain  way ; 

They  shared  our  sports  in  the  wood 
lands  green. 
And  by  the  crags  so  gray  ;  — 

And  they  were  brave  by  flood  and  fell» 
And  they  were  blithe  in  hall ; 
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But  he  that  led  the  stranger's  life 
Was  blithest  of  them  all. 

Some  said  the  grief  of  his  youth  had 
passed, 

Some  said  his  love  grew  cold ; 
But  naught  I  know  if  this  were  so, 

For  the  tale  was  never  told. 

His  mates  they  found  both  home  and 
friends. 
Their  heads  and  hearts  to  rest ; 
We    saw   their    flocks    and    fields    in- 
crease. 
But  we  loved  him  still  the  best. 

Now  he  that  came  to  seek  for  bread 
Is  lord  of  my  father's  land, 


And  he  that  fled  so  far  from  strife 
Hath  a  goodly  household  band  ;  — 

And  he  that  sought  the  gold  alone 
Hath  wedded  my  sister  fair ; 

And  the  oaks  are  green  and  the  pastures 
wide 
By  their  goodly  homestead  there. 

But  when  they  meet  by  the  winter  fire» 
Or  beneath  the  bright  woodbine; 

Their  talk  is  yet  of  a  whelming  stream 
And  a  brave  life  given  for  mine. 

For  a  grave  by  our  mountain-river  side 
Grows  green  this  many  a  year. 

Where   the   flower   of  the  four  sleeps 
evermore. 
And  I  am  a  stranger  here. 


LADY    WILDE. 


"SPERANZA." 


[Jane  Francesca  Elgee,  afterwards  Lady  Wilde,  has 
been  a  contributor  to  literature  constantly  through- 
out her  life,  and  her  later  as  well  as  her  earlier  poems 
have  been  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  noble 
theme  of  national  regeneration.  By  Irishmen  at 
home  and  abroad  she  is  acknowledged  as  the  national 
poetess  of  her  time.  Lady  Wilde  comes  of  a  family 
which  is  well  known,  and  had  already  obtained  high 
distinction  in  several  paths  of  Irish  life.  Her  grand- 
father, Archdeacon  Elgee,  rector  of  Wexford,  played 
a  remarkable  part  in  the  days  of  the  rebellion,  and 
on  account  of  his  popularity  was  left  scatheless  by 
the  rebels  of  his  time.  Her  mother,  Sarah  Kings- 
bury, was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas  Kingsbury, 
Commissioner  of  Bankrupts.  Her  uncle.  Sir  Charles 
Ormsby,  was  a  member  of  the  last  Irish  Parliament ; 
Sir  Robert  McClure,  the  discoverer  of  the  north-west 
passage,  was  a  first  cousin.  Her  brother.  Judge 
Elgee,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  the  American  Bar.  Lady  Wilde  recently  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  on  the  Irish  in  America,  which 
has  attracted  great  attention  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic] 


TO  IRELAND. 


My  country,  wounded  to  the  heart. 
Could  I  but  flash  along  thy  soul 
Electric  power  to  rive  apart 

The  thunder-clouds  that  round  thee 

roll. 
And,  by  my  burning  words,  uplift 
Thy  life  from  out  Death's  icy  di-ift. 
Till  the  full  splendoi-s  of  our  age 
Shone  round  thee  for  tliy  heritage  — 
As  Miriam's,  by  the  Red  Sea  strand 
Clashing  proud  cymbals,  so  my  hand 

Would  strike  thy  harp, 

Loved  Ireland ! 

She  flung  her  triumphs  to  the  stars 
In  glorious  chantij  for  freedom  won. 
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Wliile  over  Pharaoh's  gilded  cars 
The  fierce,  death-bearing  waves  rolled 
on; 
I  can  but  look  in  God's  great  face, 
And  pray  him  for  our  fated  race. 
To  come  in  Sinai  thunders  down, 
And,  with  his  mystic  radiance,  crown 
Some  prophet-leader,  with  command 
To  break  the  strength  of  Egypt's  band, 

And  set  thee  free, 

Loved  Ireland ! 

New  energies,  from  higher  source. 
Must   make  the  strong   life-currents 
flow. 
As  Alpine  glaciers  in  their  course 
Stir    the    deep    torrents    'neath    the 
snow. 
The  woman's  voice  dies  in  the  strive 
Of  Liberty's  awakening  life  ; 
We  wait  the  liero  heart  to  lead, 
The  hero,  who  can  guide  at  need. 
And  strike  with  bolder,  stronger  hand. 
Though  towering  hosts  his  path  with- 
stand, 
Thy  golden  harp. 
Loved  Ireland ! 

For  I  can  breathe  no  trumpet-call, 

To  make  the  slumb'ring  soul  arise; 
I  only  lift  the  funeral  j)all. 

That  so  God's  light  might  touch  thine 
eves. 
And  ring  the  silver  prayer-bell  clear, 
To  rouse  thee  from  thy  trance  of  fear; 
Yet,  if  thy  mighty  heart  has  stirred. 
Even  with  one  pulse-throb  at  my  word. 
Then  not  in  vain  my  woman's  hand 
Has  struck  the  gold  harp  wliile  I  stand, 
Waitin<j:  lliv  rise. 
Loved  Ireland  I 


THE   YEAR   OF   REVOLUTIONS. 

Lift  up  your  pale  faces,  ye  children  of 
sorrow, 

The  night  passes  on  to  a  glorious   to- 
morrow ! 

Hark  !  hear  you  not  sounding  glad  lib- 
erty's paean. 

From  the  Alps  to  the  isles  of  the  tide- 
less  iEgean  ? 

And  the  rhythmical  march  of  the  gath- 
ering nations. 

And  the  crashing  of  thrones  'neath  their 
fierce  exultations. 

And  the  cry  of  humanity  cleaving  the 
ether, 

With  hymns  of  the  conquering  rising 
together  — 

God,  Liberty*  Truth  !     How  they  burn 
heart  and  brain  — 

These    words   shall   they    burn  —  shall 
they  waken  in  vain  ? 

No  I  soul  answers  soul,  steel  flashes  on 

steel, 
:    And  land  wakens  land  with   a   grand 

thunder-peal. 
Shall  we,  oh !  my  brothers,  but  weep, 

pray,  and  groan. 
When  P" ranee  reads  her  rights  by  the 

flames  of  a  throne  ? 
Shall  we   fear    and   falter   to   join    the 

grand  chorus. 
When  Europe  has  trod  the  dark   path- 
way before  us? 
Oh,  courage  !  and  we,  too,  will  trample 

them  down. 
The  minions  of  j)ower,  the  serfs   of  a 

crown. 
Oh,   courage  I    but  courage,  if  once    to 

the  winds 
Ye  fling  freedom's  banner,  no  tyranny 
binds. 
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At  the  voice  of  the  people  the  weak 

symbols  fall, 
And  humanity  marches  o'er  purple  and 

pall, 
O'er  sceptre  and  crown,  with  a  glorious 

disdain. 
For  the  symbol  must  fall  and  humanity 


reign. 


Onward  I    then   onward  I    ye  brave    to 

the  vanguard. 
Gather  in  glory  round  liberty's  standard  ! 
Like  France,  lordly   France,   we   shall 

sweep  from  their  station 
All,  all  wlio  oppose  the  stern  will  of  a 

nation ; 
Like  Prussia's  brave  cliildren  will  stoop 

to  no  lord, 
But  demand  our  just  rights  at  the  point 

of  the  sword. 

We'll  conquer  I  we'll  conquer  !  No  tears 

for  the  dying. 
The  portal  to  Heaven  be  the  field  wliere 

they're  lying. 
We'll  conquer  !  we'll  conquer !  No  tears 

for  the  slain, 
God's  angels  will  smile  on  their  death- 
hour  of  j)ain. 
On,  on  in  your  masses  dense,  resolute, 

strong. 
To  war  against  treason,  oi)pression,  and 

wrong ; 
On,  on  with  your  chieftains,  and  him  we 

adore  most. 
Who  strikes  with  the  bravest  and  leads 

with  the  foremost. 
Who  brings  the  proud  light  of  a  name 

great  in  story, 
To  guide    us   through   danger   uncon- 

quered  to  glory. 

With  faith  like  the  Hebrew's  we'll  stem 
the  Red  Sea  — 


God!  smite  down  the  Pharaohs  —  our 

trust  is  in  thee ; 
Be  it  blood  of  the  tyrant,  or  blood  of  the 

slave. 
We'll  cross  it  to  Freedom,  or  find  there 

a  grave. 
Lo  !  a  throne  for  each  worker,  a  crown 

for  each  brow. 
The  i)alm  for  each  martyr  that  dies  for 

us  now  ; 
Spite  the  flash  of  their   muskets,  the 

roar  of  tlieir  cannon, 
The  assassins  of  Freedom  shall  lower 

their  pennon ; 
For  the  will  of  a  nation  what  foe  dare 

withstand  ? 
Then,  i)atriots,  heroes,  strike  !    God  for 

our  Land  ! 


THE   FAMINE    YEAR. 

Weary  men,  what  reap  ye?  —  Golden 

corn  for  the  stranger. 
What   sow  ye?  —  Human  corpses  that 

wait  for  the  avenger. 
Fainting  forms,  hunger-stricken,  what 

see  you  in  the  oflSng? 
Stately  sliips  to  bear  our  fv««>i  4«r* 

amid  the  stranger  *  scu^fEi^* 
There's   a   proud   amij   iC   icii»c*  — 

what  do  tbrr  ?/«cia  ^,'4r  Ave? 
They  guaid  our  nuttOK''^  fnoATM!^  ccvoi 

the  thin  liauuih  jc  ^^  rvcc. 
Pale    mothers,  wiicsisam  w^^cia^?^ 

Would  V'^TitLliarw  w^fce  de^id; 
Our  children  wmmn.  Vdiiff  nsk  ;iad  we 

caimcix  ^i^ft 


w  dcnnge  upon 


Little  clifldaeL. 
vuar 

m 

God  3iif9Hin^r«.  JHsrsidiiuIe  with::;  v  /  ,/ 
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Oh !  we  know  not  what  is  smiling,  and 

we  know  not  what  is  dying ; 
But  we're  hungry,  very  hungry,  and  we 

cannot  stop  our  crying. 
And  some  of  us  grow  cold  and  white  — 

we  know  not  what  it  means ; 
But,  as  they  lie  beside  us,  we  tremble 

in  our  dreams. 
There's  a  gaunt  crowd  on  the  highway — 

are  ye  come  to  pray  to  man. 
With  hollow  eyes  that  cannot  weep,  and 

for  words  your  faces  wan  ? 

No ;  the  blood  is  dead  witliin  our  veins 
—  we  care  not  now  for  life ; 

Let  us  die  hid  in  the  ditches,  far  from 
children  and  from  wife ; 

We  cannot  stay  and  listen  to  their  rav- 
ing, famished  cries  — 

Bread !  Bread !  Bread !  and  none  to 
still  their  agonies. 

We  left  our  infants  playing  with  their 
dead  mother's  hand : 

We  left  our  maidens  maddened  by  the 
fever's  scorching  brand: 

Better,  maiden,  thou  wert  strangled  in 
thy  own  dark-twisted  tresses ; 

Better,  infant,  thou  wert  smotliered  in 
thy  mother's  first  caresses. 

We  are  fainting  in  our  misery,  but  God 

will  hear  our  groan ; 
Yet,  if  fellow-men  desert  us,  will  He 

hearken  from  his  throne? 
Accursed  are  we  in  our  own  land,  yet 

toil  we  still  and  toil ; 
But  the  stranger  reaps  our  harvest — the 

alien  owns  our  soil. 
O  Christ  I  how  have  we  sinned,  that  on 

our  native  j)lains 
We  perish    houseless,    naked,    starved, 

with  branded  brow,  like  Cain's? 


Dying,  dying  wearily,  with  a  torture 
sure  and  slow  — 

Dying,  as  a  dog  would  die,  by  the  way- 
side as  we  go. 

One  by  one  they're  falling  round  us,  their 

pale  faces  to  the  sky ; 
We've    no   strength   left  to   dig  them 

graves  —  there  let  them  lie. 
The    wild    bird,    if    he's    stricken,    is 

mourned  bv  the  others. 
But  we — we  die  in  Christian  land — we 

die  amid  our  brothers, 
In  the  land  which  God  has  given,  like 

a  wild  beast  in  his  cave. 
Without  a  tear,  a  prayer,  a  shroud,  a 

cofhn,  or  a  grave. 
Ha !    but  think   ye    the   contortions  on 

each  livid  face  ve  see. 
Will  not  be  read  on  judgment-day  by 

eyes  of  Deity  ? 

We  are  wretches,  famished,  scorned,  hu- 
man tools  to  build  your  pride. 

But  God  will  yet  take  vengeance  for  the 
souls  for  whom  Clirist  died. 

Now  is  your  hour  of  pleasure  —  bask  ye 
in  the  world's  caress ; 

But  our  whitening  bones  against  ye  will 
rise  as  witnesses. 

From  the  cabins  and  the  ditches,  in  their 
charred,  uncotiin'd  masses. 

For  the  Angel  of  the  Trumpet  will  know 
them  as  he  passes. 

A  ghastly,  spectral  army,  before  the 
great  Gt)d  we'll  stand. 

And  arraign  ye  as  our  murderers,  the 
spoilers  of  our  land. 

THE  EXODUS. 

"A  MILLION  a  decade  I"  Calmly  and 
cold 
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Tlie  units  are  read  by  our  statesmen 
sage; 
Little  they  think  of  a  nation  old, 

Fading  away  from  liistory's  page ; 
Outcast  weeds  by  a  desolate  sea  — 
Fallen  leaves  of  humanity. 

"  A   million   a  decade  !  "  —  of  human 
wrecks, 
Corpses  lying  in  fever  sheds  — 
Corpses  huddled  on  foundering  decks. 
And  shroudless  dead  on  their  rocky 
beds; 
Nerve  and  muscle,  and  heart  and  brain, 
Lost  to  Ireland  —  lost  in  vain. 

"  A  million  a  decade  !  "     Count  i^n  by 
ten. 
Column  and  line  of  the  record  fair ; 
Each  unit  stands  for  ten  thousand  men. 
Staring   with   blank,   dead    eye-balls 
there ; 
Strewji  like  blasted  trees  on  the  sod, 
Men  that  were  made  in  the  image  of  God. 

"A  million  a  decade  I" — and  nothing 
•  done ; 

The   Ca3sar8   had   less    to  conquer  a 
world ; 
And  the  war  for  the  right  not  yet  begun. 
The  banner  of  freedom  not  yet  un- 
furled ; 
The  soil  is  fed  by  the  weed  that  dies ; 
If  forest  leaves  fall,  yet  they  fertilize. 

But  ye  —  dead,  dead,  not  climbing  the 
height. 
Not  clearing  a  path  for  tlie  future  to 
tread ; 
Not  opening  the  golden  portals  of  light. 
Ere  the   gate   was   clioked   by   your 
piled-up  dead : 


Martyrs  ye,  yet  never  a  name 
Shines  on  the  golden  roll  of  fame. 

Had  ye  rent  one  gyve  of  the  festering 
chain. 
Strangling  the  life  of  the  nation's  soul ; 
Poured   3'our   life-blood   by    river    and 
plain. 
Yet  touched    with    your   dead   hand 
freedom's  goal ; 
Left  of  lieroes  one  footprint  more 
On  our  soil,  tho'  stamped  in  your  gore  — 

We  could  triumph  while  mourning  the 
brave. 
Dead  for  all  that  was  holy  and  just. 
And  write,  through  our  tears,  on   the 
grave. 
As  we  flung  down  the  dust  to  dust : 
"  They  died  for  their  country,  but  led 
Her  up  from  the  sleep  of  the  dead." 

"  A  million  a  decade  !  "    What  does  it 
mean  ? 
A  nation  dying  of  inner  decay  — 
A   churchyard   silence  where    life   has 
been  — 
The  base  of  the  pyramid  crumbling 
away : 
A  drift  of  men  gone  over  the  sea, 
A  drift  of  the  dead  where  men  should  be. 

Was  it  for  this  ye  plighted  your  word, 
Crowned  and  crownless  rulers  of  men  ? 

Have  ye  kept  faith  with  your  crucified 
Lord, 
And  fed  his  sheep  till  he  comes  again  ? 

Or  fled  like  hireling  shepherds  away. 

Leaving  the  fold  the  gaunt  wolfs  prey  ? 

Have  ye  given  of  your  purple  to  cover. 
Have  ye  given  of  your  gold  to  cheer. 
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Have  ye  given  of  your  love,  as  a  lover 

Might  cherish  the  bride  he  held  dear, 
Broken  the  sacrament-bread  to  feed 
Souls  and  bodies  in  uttermost  need  ? 

Ye  stand  at  the  judgment-bar  to-day  — 
The   angels   are  counting  the   dead- 
roll,  too  ; 

Have  ye  trod  in  the  pure  and  perfect 
way. 
And  ruled  for  God  as  the    crowned 
should  do  ? 

Count  our  dead — before  angels  and  men, 

Ye're  judged  and  doomed  by  the  statist's 
pen. 

RELATED  SOULS. 

Between   us   may   roll    the    severing 

ocean 
That  girdles  the  land  where  the  red 

suns  set, 
But  the  8j)ell  and  thrill  of  tliat  strange 

emotion 
Which  touched  us  once  is   upon   us 

yet. 
Ever  your  soul  shadows  mine,  o'erlean- 

ing 
The   deepest   depths   of    my   inmost 

thought ; 
And  still  on  my  heart  comes  back  the 

meaning 
Of  all  your  eloquent  lips  have  taught. 
Time  was  not  made  for  spirits  like  ours, 
Nor  the  changing  light  of  the  changing 

hours ; 
For  the  life  eternal  still  lies  below 
The  drifted  leaves  and  the  fallen  snow. 

Chords  struck  clear   from   our   human 
nature 
Will  vibrate  still  to  that  past  delight 


When  our  genius  sprung  to   its  highest 
stature, 
And   we    walked  like   gods   on    the 
spirit-height. 

Can  we  forget  —  while  these  memories 
waken. 
Like  golden  strings  'neath  the  player's 
hands, 

Or  as  palms  that  quiver,  by  night-winds 
shaken. 
Warm   with   the  breath  of  the  per- 
fumed lands  ? 

Philosophy  lifted  her  torch  on  high. 

And  we  read   the  deep  things  of  the 
spirit  thereby. 

And  I  stood  in  the  strength  your  teach- 
ing gave. 

As  under  Truth's  mighty  architrave. 

Royally  crowned  were  those  moments 

of  feeling. 
Or  sad  with  the  softness  of  twilight 

skies, 
While   silent    tears    came    mournfully 

stealing 
Up  through  the  purple  depths  of  our 

eyes ! 
I  think  of  you  now — while  ocean  is 

dashing 
The  foam  in  a  thunder  of  silver  spray. 
And  the  glittering  gleams  of  the  white 

oars  flashing 
Die  in  the  sunset  flush  of  the  day. 
For  all  things  beautiful,  free,  divine. 
The  music  that  floats  through  the  wav- 
ing pine. 
The  starry  night,  or  the  infinite  sea. 
Speak  with   the   breath  of  your  spirit 

to  me. 

All  my  soul's  unfulfilled  aspiration  — 
Founts  that  flow  from  eternal  streams. 
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Awoke  to  life,  like  a  new  creation, 
In  the  paradise  light  of  your  glowing 
dreams. 

As  gold  refined  in  a  threefold  fire, 
As  the  Talith  robe  of  the  sainted  dead, 

Were  the  pure,  high  aims  of  our  hearts' 
desire, 
The  words  we  uttered,  the  thoughts 
half  said. 

We  spoke  of  the  grave  with  a  voice  un- 
moved. 

Of  love  that  could  die  as  a  thing  dis- 
proved, 

And  we  poured  the  rich  wine,  and  drank, 
at  our  pleasure, 

Of  the   higher  life,   without   stint    or 
measure. 

Time  fled  onward  without  our  noting. 
Soft  as  the  fall  of  the  summer  rain, 
While  thoughts  in  starry  cascades  came 

floating 
Down  from  the  living  fount  of  the 

brain. 
Yet  —  better   apart!     Without  human 

aidance 
I  cross  the  River  of  Life  and  Fate  — 
Wake   me   no   more    with    that   voice, 

whose  cadence 
Could  lure  me  back  from  the  Golden 

Gate ; 
For  my  spirit  would  answer  your  spirit's 

call. 
Though  life  lay  hid  where  the  death- 
shadows  fall. 
And  the  mystic  joys  of  the  world  unseen 
Would  be  less  to  me  than  the  days  that 

have  been. 

Life  may  be  fair  in  that  new  existence 
Where  saints  are  crowned  and   the 
saved  rejoice, 


But  over  the  depth  of  the  infinite  dis- 
tance 
I'll  lean  and  listen  to  hear  your  voice. 

For  never  on  earth,  though  the  tempest 
rages, 
And  never  in  heaven,  if  God  be  just. 

Never  through  all  the  unnumbered  ages 
Can  souls  be  parted   that   love  and 
trust. 

Wait  —  there  are  worlds  diviner  than 
this. 

Worlds  of  splendor,  of  knowledge,  and 
bliss ! 

Across  the  death-river,  the  victory  won, 

We  shall  meet  in  the  light  of  a  change- 
less sun. 


THE    NEW    PATH. 

We  stand  in  the  light  of  a  dawning 
day. 
With  its  glory  creation  flushing ; 
And  the  life-currents  up  from  the  pris- 
oning clay 
Through  the  world's  great  heart  are 
rushing ; 
While  from  peak  to  peak  of  the  spirit- 
land 
A  voice  unto  us  is  calling : 
The  night  is  over,  the  day  is  at  hand. 
And  the  fetters  of  earth  are  falling ! 

Yet  faces  are  pale  with  a  mystic  fear 
Of  the  strife  and  trouble  looming; 
And  we  feel  that  mighty  changes  are 
near, 
Though  the  Lord  delayeth  His  com- 
ing. 
For  the  rent  flags  hang  from  each  broken 
mast, 
And  down  in  the  ocean's  surges 
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The  shattered  wreck  of  a  foundering 
Past 
Sinks  'mid  the  night-wind's  dirges. 

But  the  world  goes  thundering  on  to 
the  light, 
Unheeding  our  vain  presages; 
And  nations  are  cleaving  a  path  to  tlie 
Right 
Through    the    mouldering     dust    of 
ages. 
Are  we,  then,  to  rest  in  a  chill  despair. 

Unmoved  hy  these  new  elations  ; 

Nor  carry  the  flag  of  our  island  fair 

In  the  onward  march  of  nations? 

Shall  our  hands  be  folded  in  slumber 
when 
Tlie  bonds  and  the  chains  are  shat^ 
tered ; 
As  stony  and  still  as  enclianted  men, 

In  a  cave  of  darkness  fettered  ? 
The  cave  mav  be  dark,  but  we'll  flash 
briglit  gleams  , 

Of  the  morning's  radiance  on  it. 
And  tread  the  New  Path,  though  the 
noontide  beams, 
As  yet,  fall  faintly  upon  it. 

For  souls    are    around    us,    with    gifts 
divine. 
Unknown  and  neglected  dying; 
Like  the  precious  ore  in  a  hidden  mine, 

Un worked  and  as  useless  lyine. 
We  summon  them  forth  to  the  banded 
war. 
The  sword  of  the  spirit  using. 
To   come  with  their  forces  from   near 
and  far. 
New  strength  with  our  strength  in- 
fusing. 


Let  us  bear  a  torch  with  the  foremost 
bands, 
Through  the  Future's  dark  outgoing ; 
Or  stand  by  the  lielm,  'mid  the  shoals 
and  sands 
Of  the  river  of  life  fast  flowing. 
Or  as  guides  on  the  hills,  with  a  bugle 
note. 
Let  us  warn  the  mountain  ranger 
Of  the  chasms  that  cross  and  mists  that 
float 
O'er  his  upward  patli  of  danger. 

For  the  chasms  are  deep,  and  the  river 
is  strong. 
And  the  tempest  is  wildly  waking ; 
We  have  need  of  brave  hands  to  guide 
us  along 
The  path  wliicli  the  Age  is  taking. 
Witli  our  gold  and  pearls  let  us  build 
the  State ; 
Faith,  courage,  and  tender  pity 
Are  the  gems  that  shine  on  tlie  golden 
gate 
Of  the  Angels'  Heavenly  City. 

O  j)eople  I  so  richly  endowed  with  all 

The  sj)lendors  of  spirit-power. 
With  the  poet's  gift  and  the  minstrel- 
soul. 
And  the  orator's  glorious  dower ; 
Are  hearts  not  amongst  us,  or  lips  to 
vow. 
With  j)atriot  fervor  breathing. 
To    crown    with   their   lustre  no   alien 
brow 
While  the  thorn  our  own  is  wreath- 
ing. 

Ev'n  lovelier  gifts  on  our  lowly  jjoor 
Kind  nature  lavishly  showers. 
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As  the  gold  rain  falls  on  the  cottage 
door 
Of  the  glowing  laburnum  flowers ; 
The  deathless  love  for  their  country  and 
God 
Undimnied  through  the  ages  keeping, 
Tliougn  the  fairest  harvests  that  grew 
on  our  sod 
Were  left  for  the  stranger's  reaping. 

The   gentle   grace    that  to   commonest 
words 
Gives  a  rare  and  tender  beauty ; 
With  the  zeal  tliat  would  face  a  tliou- 
sand  swords  i 

For  their  coimtry,  home,  and  duty.        , 
Still   breathing   the    prayer^  for    their    ' 
motherland 
Her  wrongs  and  her  sorrows  taught 
them. 
Though  the  scaffold's  doom  or  the  felon 
brand 
Were    the    only    gifts    she   brought 
them. 

But  we,  let  us  bring  her  —  as  eastern 
kings, 
At  the  foot  of  Christ  low  kneeling  — 
The   gold   that   symbols   our    costliest 
things. 
And  myrrh  for  the  spirit's  healing. 
O  brothers !  be  with  us  ;  our  aim  is  high, 

The  highest  of  man's  vocation  : 
With  these  priceless  jewels  that  round 
us  lie 
To  build  up  a  noble  nation. 


THE    BROTHERS. 

JOHN  AND  HKNKY   HHEAKE8. 

'Tis  midnight,  falls  the  lamplight  dull 
and  sickly 


On  a  pale  and  anxious  crowd, 
Through  the  court,  and  round  the  judges 
thronging  thickly. 
With  prayers   they   dare   not   speak 
aloud. 
Two  youths,  two  noble  youths,  stand 
prisoners  at  the  bar  — 
You  can  see  them  through  the  gloom ; 
In  the  pride  of  life  and  manhood's  beau- 
ty, there  tliey  are. 
Awaiting  their  death-doom. 

All  eyes  an  earnest  watch  on  them  are 
keeping. 
Some  sobbing  turn  away, 
And  tlie  strongest  men  can  hardly  see 
for  weeping. 
So  noble  and  so  loved  were  they. 
Their  liands  are  locked  together,  these 
young  brothers, 
As  before  the  judge  they  stand  — 
They  feel  not  the  deep  grief  that  moves 
the  others. 
For  they  die  for  Fatherland. 

They  are  pale,  but  it  is  not  fear  tliat 
whitens, 
On  each  proud  high  brow, 
F'or  the  triumph  of  the  martyrs'  glory 
brightens 
Around  them  even  now. 
They  sought  to    free    their   land   from 
thrall  of  stranger : 
Was  it  treason?     Let  them  die  ; 
But  their  blood  will  cry  to  Heaven  — 
the  Avenger 
Yet  will  hearken  from  on  high. 

Before  them,  shrinking,  cowering, scarce- 
Iv  human, 
The  base  Informer  bends, 
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Who,  Judas-like,  could  sell  the  blood  of 
true  men 
While  he  clasped  their  liand  as  friends. 
Ay,  could  fondle  the  young  children  of 
his  victim  — 
Break  bread  with  his  young  wife. 
At  the  moment  that  for  gold  his  per- 
jured dictum 
Sold  the  husband  and  the  fatlier's  life. 

There  is  silence  in  the  midnight  —  eyes 
are  keeping 
Troubled  watch    till    forth   the   jury 
come ; 
There  is  silence  in  the  midnight  —  eyes 
are  weeping  — 
Guilty  I  —  is  the  fatal  uttered  doom. 
For  a  moment  o'er  the  brothers'  noble 
faces 
Came  a  shadow  sad  to  see, 
Tlien   silently    they   rose    up   in    their 
places. 
And  embraced  each  other  fervently. 

O  !  the  rudest  heart  might  tremble  at 

such  sorrow. 

The   rudest   cheek   might   blanch  at 

such  a  scene ! 

Twice  the  judge  essayed  to  speak  the    . 

word  —  To-morrow  —  j 

Twice  faltered,  as  a  woman  he   had    I 

been.  t 

To-morrow  ? — fain  the  elder  would  have 

spoken. 

Prayed  for  respite,  though  it  is  not 

death  he  fears ; 

But   thoughts   of   home    and    wife    his 

heart  hath  broken. 

And  his  words  are  stopped  by  tears. 

Bui  the  youngest,  O  1  he  spake  out  bold 
and  clearly : 
"  I  have  no  ties  of  children  or  of  wife  ; 


Let  me  die  —  but  spare  the  brother  who 
more  dearly 
Is  loved  by  me  than  life." 
Pale  martyrs,  ye  may  cejise,  your  days 
are  numbered, 
Next  noon  your  sun  of  life  goes  down  ; 
One  day  between  the  sentence  and  the 
scaffold  — 
One  day  between  the  torture  and  the 
Crown, 

A  hymn  of  joy  is  rising  from  creation  — 
Bright  the  azure  of  the  glorious  sum- 
mer sky  — 
But  human  hearts  weep  sore  in  lamen- 
tation. 
For  the  brothers  are  led  forth  to  die. 
Ay,  guard  them  with  your  cannon  and 
your  lances  — 
So  of  old  came  martyrs  to  the  stake ; 
Ay,    guard    them  —  see    the    people's 
flashing  glances. 
For  those  noble  two  are  dying    for 
their  sake. 

Yet  none  spring  forth  their   bonda    to 
sever : 
Ah !  methinks  had  I  been  there, 
I'd   have  dared  a  tliousand  deaths  ere 
ever 
The  sword  should  touch  their  hair. 
It  falls  !  —  there  is  a  shriek  of  lamenta- 
tion 
From  the  weeping  crowd  around : 
They're  still'd  —  the  noblest  hearts  with- 
in the  nation  — 
The  noblest  heads  lie  bleeding  on  the 
ground. 

Years  have  pass'd  since  that  fatal  scene 
of  dying. 
Yet  life-like  to  this  day 
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In  their  coffins  still  those  sever'd  heads 
are  lying, 
Kept  by  angels  from  decay. 
O,  they  preach  to  us,  those  still   and 
pallid  features, 
Those  pale  lips  yet  implore  us  from 
their  graves 
To  strive  for  our   birthright  as   God's 
creatures. 
Or  die,  if  we  can  but  live  as  slaves. 


THE  VOICE  OF  THE  POOR. 

Was  sorrow  ever  like  our  sorrow  ? 

O !  God  above  ! 
Will   our   night   never   change   into   a 
morrow 

Of  joy  and  love  ? 
A  deadly  gloom  is  on  us,  waking,  sleep- 

Like  the  darkness  at  noontide 
That  falls  upon  the  pallid  mother,  weep- 
ing 
By  tlie  Crucified. 

Before  us  die  our  brothers  of  starva- 
tion ; 
Around  are  cries  of  famine  and  de- 
spair ; 
Where  is  hoi)e  for   us,  or   comfort,  or 
salvation  — 
Where  —  O  !   where  ? 
If  the  angels  ever  hearken,  downward 
bending, 
Thev  are  weeping,  we  are  sure, 
At  tl)e  litanies  of  human  groans  ascend- 

U)g 

From  the  crush'd  hearts  of  the  poor. 

W^hen  the  human  rests  in  love  upon  the 
human, 
All  grief  is  light ; 


But  who  bends  one  kind  glance  to  illu- 
mine 
Our  live-long  night? 
The  air  around  is  ringing   with   theii 
laughter  — 
God  has  only  made  the  rich  to  smile ; 
But  we — in  our  rags,  and  want,  and 
woe  —  we  follow  after, 
Weeping  the  while. 

And  the  laughter  seems  but  uttered  to 
deride  us. 

When,  O !  when 
Will  fall  the  frozen  barriers  that  divide  us 

From  other  men  ? 
Will  ignorance  for  ever  thus  enslave  us, 

Will  misery  for  ever  lay  us  low  ? 
All  are  eager  with  their  insults ;  but  to 
save  us 

None,  none  we  know. 

We  never  knew  a  childhood's  mirth  and 
gladness. 
Nor  the  proud  heart  of  youth  free  and 
brave ; 
O,  a  deatli-Hke  dream  of  wretchedness 
and  sadness 
Is  life's  weary  journey  to  the  grave. 
Day  by  day  we  lower  sink  and  lower, 

Till  the  god-like  soul  within 
Falls  crushed  beneatli  the  fearful  demon 
power 
Of  poverty  and  sin. 

So  we  toil  on,  on  with  fever  burning 

In  heart  and  brain. 
So  we  toil  on,  on  tlirough  bitter  scorn- 

Want,  woe,  and  pain. 
We  dare  not  raise  our  eyes  to   the  blue 
Heaven, 
Or  the  toil  must  cease  — 
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We  dare  not  breatlie  the  fresh  air  God 
has  given 
One  hour  in  peace. 

We  must  toil,  though  the  light  of  life  is 
burning 
O,  how  dim  ! 
We  must  toil,  on    our  sick-bed  feebly 
turning 
Our  eyes  to  Him, 
Who  alone  can  hear  the  pale  lip  faintly 
saying, 
With  scarce  moved  breath. 
While  the  paler  hands  uplifted  and  the 
praying, 
"  Lord,  grant  us  Death." 


EVILS    OF    INTOXICATION. 

We  hear  too  much  of  the  vilenessand 
degradation  of  human  nature ;  too  little 
of  its  grandeur  and  the  glorious  destiny 
of  our  race.  A  man  will  not  so  readily 
and  recklessly  debase  himself  to  the 
brute  if  he  is  conscious  that  he  has 
powers  to  lift  him  to  the  angel.  And 
if  he  is  taught  to  reverence  moral  worth, 
as  what  alone  gives  true  dignity  to 
manners  and  life,  he  will  learn  to  bear 
with  calmer  resignation  those  accidents 
of  penury  and  privation  which  so  often 
goad  the  poor  and  overworked  into 
seeking  a  resi)ite  from  the  anxieties  and 
Aveariness  of  daily  cares  and  toil  in  the 
stupefaction  of  intoxication.  The  com- 
bat with  temptation  may  be  long  and 
difficult,  but  the  victory  is  not  impos- 
sible, although  of  all  difficult  tasks  set 
before  humanity  the  most  difficult  is  to 
eontiuer  temptation,  for  the  senses  are 
powerful  auxiliaries  to  sin  —  alluring. 


and  beguiling,  and  deceiving  —  so  that 
the  divine  reason  within  each  soul  can 
scarcely  hold  her  place  and  stand  secure 
and  steadfast  against  adversaries  so  con- 
stant and   so  fatally  attractive   to   tlie 
lower  instincts  of  the  nature.     Philoso- 
phy and  religion,  Pagan  and  Christian 
writers,  Seneca  as  well  as  St.  Paul,  all 
agree  in  this,  that  to  conquer  sin   we 
must  strive   against   it.      The  ancients 
felt  that  this  combat  between  the  reason 
and  tlie  senses  was  sucli  a  stern  realitv 
that  they  gave  to  Wisdom,  or  the  divine 
reason,  a  spear  and  shield  to  symbolize 
that  her  destiny  and  office  was  eternal 
war  against  an  ever-present  foe.     But 
the  human  lieart  is  so  prone  to  self-ile- 
ception,  so  ready  to  follow  in  place  of 
combating  the  instincts  of  the  animal 
nature,  that  tlie  degradation  and  vileness 
of  sin  is  not  felt  or  recognized  while  the 
soul  is  under  the  glamour  of  the  temp- 
tation.    Besides,  sin  is  so  glossed  over 
by    the    world,   called  by    sucli   pretty 
euphemistic  names,  so  caressed  by  the 
senses,  so  beautified  by  the  poets,  that 
the   conscience  is  lulled  as  by  a  siren 
voice,  and  wakes  only  when  too  late  to 
find  that  shipwreck,  ruin,  and  desolation 
have    been    the    result.      The    sin    of 
drunkenness  or  love  of  wine  has,  above 
all   other   frailties   of    humanity,   been 
extolled  by  the  singers  of  all  ages,  and 
even   at  tlie  present  day  it  is  thought 
indispensable  and  a  praiseworthj'  duty 
to  inaugurate  every  pleasant  gathering 
of  friends,  even  for  the  highest  intel- 
lectual   intercourse,    by    "a    drinking 
song,''  though  it  is,  perhaps,  rather    a 
sad  than  a  pleasant  sight  to  behold  the 
assembled  sages,  elders,  prophets,  and 
leaders   of   the    people    assuring    each 
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other  and  the  world  at  large,  with  uj)- 
lifted  wine-glass  in  their  hands,  that 
*'  there's  no  glass  half  so  dear  to  a  true 
man  as  the  wine-glass  when  tilled  to  the 
brim."  A  true  man  ought  to  repudiate 
such  a  thought,  for,  however  beau- 
tiful may  be  the  rhythm  and  music  of 
the  favorite  drinking  songs  of  society, 
the  sentiments  they  express  are  gen- 
erally low,  sensuous,  and  derogatory  to 
the  intellect  of  cultivated  man.  It  is 
time,  indeed,  for  this  old  echo  of  the 
dithyrambics  of  Bacchus  to  die  out 
amongst  us.  Strange  that  it  shoidd  have 
existed  so  long  when  the  vice  it  cele- 
brates is  of  all  others  the  one  that  most 
completely  brutalizes ;  the  grandeur  of 
rank  and  fashion  and  wealth  but  inten- 
sifies the  disgust  it  insjnres.  We  look 
for  models  of  noble  lives  from  "the 
guarded  blood  of  centuries."  And  if 
the  aristocracy  fail  in  their  duty  as 
guides  and  leaders,  if  we  see  altars  to 
the  unclean  thing  set  u{)  in  the  high 
places  and  in  the  palaces  of  the  great, 
can  we  wonder  at  finding  in  the  dens 
and  hovels  of  the  ignorant,  overworked 
poor  so  many  besotted  wrecks  of  men 
and  women,  so  many  blighted  children, 
so  many  wasted  lives  and  ruined  souls  ? 
Even  under  the  trapj)ings  of  luxury  we 


see  that  a  life  desecrated  by  this  sin 
becomes  turbulent  and  foul,  brief,  base, 
and  worthless ;  while  the  children  born 
of  such  parents  have  entailed  on  them 
the  heritage  of  a  weak  intellect  and  a 
feeble  frame.  Hut  to  the  poor,  born  to 
no  wealth  but  such  as ,  strong  frames, 
clear  heads,  and  skilful  hands  can  carve 
out  of  life,  this  sin  means  ruin  and 
famine,  the  deadliest  death  to  body  and 
soul,  a  helpless  fall  into  that  gulf  of 
misery  from  which  few  ever  rise  again 
to  the  light.  Looking  down  on  that 
great  seething  mass  of  toil  and  torture 
we  call  the  people — when  the  effects 
of  this  sin,  this  maddening  demoniacal 
sin,  fidds  moral  degradation  to  i)hysical 
evils,  and  intellect  is  turned  to  idiocy — 
a  great  P^ench  writer  thus  describes 
his  impressions :  —  "I  saw,"  he  said, 
''their  pale  faces  lifted  to  Heaven 
branded  and  disfigured  by  vice  and 
crime,  the  disinherited  of  God,  nature, 
and  society,  of  all  the  rights  of  manhood 
meant  for  angelhood ;  squalid  with 
filth,  brutalized  by  ignorance  to  crime, 
degraded  from  civilized  man  to  the 
savage,  from  the  savage  to  the  animal, 
from  the  animal  to  the  reptile,  which 
every  foot  spurns  and  crushes  in  dis- 
gust." 
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[Thomas  D'Aroy  McGee  was  born  at  Carlin^ford, 
Comity  Louth,  on  the  IHth  (»f  April,  1825.  His 
mother  wjis  the  daughter  of  a  Dublin  iKwkseller  (Mr. 
Morjjfan),  who  participated  in  the  Insurrection  of 
171>8;  and  all  the  men  of  both  his  father's  and  his 
mother's  families  were  United  Irishmen,  except  his 
father,  who  was  in  the  coast-guard  service.  When 
he  was  eight,  young  McGee  was  removed  to  Wex- 


f«)rd,  where  he  lost  his  mother  —  a  gifted  woman, 
well  versed  in  Irish  literature.  When  but  seventeen 
he  came  to  America,  and  obtained  employment  on 
the  Bout  OH  Pilot.  Two  years  later  lie  was  advanced 
to  the  post  of  editor  —  a  position  of  great  responsi- 
bility for  one  only  nineteen.  An  offer  of  a  situation 
on  the  Freemnn*8  Journal  took  him  back  to  Ireland, 
but  he  soon  abandoned  that  journal  and  accepted 
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the  offer  of  his  friend  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  to 
assist  Ilim  in  editing  the  Nation.  McGee  soon  be- 
came involved  in  political  movements,  and  figured 
as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  party. 
In  conse^pience  of  a  violent  si^eech  which  he  made 
at  Rouudwooil,  County  of  Wicklow,  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  a  short  time.  He  was  in  Scotland  in 
1H48,  on  a  mission  to  his  fellow-countrymen,  when 
the  rising  took  place  in  Ireland.  Although  a  price 
was  set  upon  his  head,  he  could  not  resist  the  desire 
to  see  his  wife,  to  whom  he  had  just  been  married, 
and,  i)rotected  by  the  Koman  Catholic  bishop  of 
Derrj',  he  paid  her  a  visit,  afterwards  escaping  in 
the  disguise  of  a  priest  to  America.  He  immediately 
started  the  New  York  Nation^  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  his  country.  In  its  columns  he  openly  threM' 
the  blame  of  faihire  in  Ireland  on  the  Catholic 
priesthood,  thereby  involving  liimself  in  a  contn)- 
versy  with  Archbishop  Hughes.  Having  abandoned 
the  Nation,  in  1H50  he  commenced  in  Boston  the 
American  Celt.  A  change  came  over  his  mind  and 
he  threw  himself  unreservedly  into  the  cause  of 
Catholicism,  ajmrt  from  any  nationality,  l)elieving, 
as  he  expressed  himself  in  a  letter  to  Meagher,  **  that 
it  is  the  highest  duty  of  a  Catholic  man  to  go  over 
cheerfully,  heartily,  and  at  once  to  the  side  of  Chris- 
tendom —  to  the  Catholic  side,  and  to  resist,  with  all 
his  might,  the  conspirators  who,  under  the  stolen 
name  of  liberty,  make  war  up<m  all  Christian  insti- 
tutions." About  1858  he  remove<l  to  Montreal,  and 
was  returned  to  the  Canadian  Parliament.  He 
abandoned  all  the  revoluti<mary  doctrines  of  his 
youth,  and  became  the  loyal  adherent  of  the  British 
Connection.  In  IS^jT)  he  visited  Ireland,  and  while 
there  gave  much  offence  to  liis  countrymen  in  Amer- 
ica by  descanting  ujmn  the  generally  degra<led  con- 
dition of  the  Irish  population  in  the  United  Stiites. 
His  persistent  opiMwition  to  the  Fenian  organization, 
and  his  bitter  denunciations  of  the  invasion  of  Can- 
ada, led  to  his  assassinaticm  at  Ottawa  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  7tli  of  April,  1868,  when  returning  alone 
from  the  LK^gislature.  The  assassin,  Patrick  Whea- 
len,  was  captured  and  executed  shortly  afterwards. 
Mr.  Mc(*ee  will  be  best  remembered  for  his  poems, 
many  of  which  are  very  beautiful  —  his  early  pieces 
being  almost  purely  national,  his  later,  purely  re- 
ligious. He  wrote,  l>esides,  an  excellent  "  History  of 
Ireland,"  "Lives  of  Irish  AVriters,"  "History  of 
Irish  Settlers  in  North  America,"  '*  Catholic  Historj' 
of  North  America,"  and  many  other  works.  His 
poems  an5  published  in  a  collected  form  by  D.  &  J. 
Siullier  &  Co.,  New  York.] 


THE    PARTING. 

Sad  the  parting  scene  was,  Mary ! 
liy  tlie  yelluw-llowing  Foyle, 


Dark  my  days  have  been,  and  dreary. 

All  this  long,  long  while : 
Now  the  hermit  of  misfortune, 

In  my  rock  I  coldly  dwell ; 
In  my  ears  are  booming  ever, 

"  God  be  with  you,  love — farewell !  " 

Such  the  words  your  lips  last  utter'd  — 

Mistress  of  my  wof  ul  heart ; 
'Twas  the  first  time  you  were  pleasured 

Thus  in  haste  with  me  to  part ; 
For  behind  hot  foes  were  pressing 

After  him  you  loved  so  well ; 
Sad  and  eager  was  our  parting  — 

*'  God  be  with  you,  love — farewell !  " 

Nightly,  as  through  ocean's  valleys 

We  held  on  our  silent  way. 
Memory  brought  the  bitter  chalice 

Despots  fiird  for  us  that  day ;  — 
In  my  exile  still  I  drank  it. 

Darkest  gloom  upon  me  fell  — 
Like  a  requiem,  still  rang  round  me 

*'  God  be  with  you,  love — farewell  I  '* 

Daily  gazing  tow^ards  the  eastward. 

Underneath  the  blinding  sun, 
I  am  seeking  for  the  dear  ship 

Which  should  bring  my  chosen  one ; 
Daily  do  I  count  the  white  sails 

Looming  o'er  the  long  sea-swell  — 
Wlieii  among  them  will  my  Mary 

Come  to  cud  our  long  farewell? 


-•->»- 


THE  EMIGRANT  AT  HOME. 

"  I  luid  a  dream  which  was  not  all  a  dream." — Byron, 

A  voT'TH  returii'd  from  the  far,  far 
West, 

Lay  slumber-bound  in  his  early  home. 
When  a  fairy  vision  beguiled  his  rest. 

And  a  voice  of  music  lill'd  the  room. 
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**  What  saw  you  in  the  Western  land 
Beyond  the  sea,  my  Irish  boy?" 

"  Oh !  forests  vast,  and  rivers  grand, 
And  a  sun  that  shone,  as  if  for  joy." 

*'  What  saw  you  else  in  the   Western 
land 
That  lures  so  many  across  the  sea  ?  " 
*•  Oh  I     I    saw    men    toiling   on    every 
hand. 
And  right  merry  men  they  seem'd  to 
be." 

*' When  you  were  abroad  in  the  Western 
land, 
Saw  you  any  who  ask'd  for  me?" 
"  Oh  !  I  met  marching  many  a  bund, 
And  the  air  they  play'd  was  Gramma- 
chree. 

"And  their  order'd  ranks  you  should 
have  seen, 
III  guarded  camp,  or  festive  hall. 
When  their  manly  limbs  were  clad  in 
green. 
And  a  flag  of  green  flew  over  all." 

The  spirit  clapp'd  her  pearl-jiale  hands, 

Proudly  her  silvery  wings  she  shook, 

And  the  sleeping  youth  from  the  far-off 

lands 

Bless'd,  as  she  pass'd,  with  a  loving 

look. 

the  irish  homes  of  illinois. 

Chorus. 

The  Irish  homes  of  Illinois, 
The  happy  homes  of  Illinois ; 
No  landlord  there 
Can  cause  despair. 
Nor  blight  our  fields  in  Illinois. 


'Tis  teii  good  years  since  Ellen  bawn 
Adventured  with  her  Irish  boy 

Across  the  sea,  and  settled  on 
A  prairie  farm  in  Illinois. 

The  Irish  homes  of  Illinois,  etc. 

Sweet  waves  the  sea  of  summer  flowers 
Around  our  wayside  cot  so  coy. 

Where  Ellen  sings  away  the  hours 
That  light  my  task  in  Illinois. 

The  Irish  homes  of  Illinois,  etc. 

Another  Ellen 's  at  her  knee. 

And  in  her  arms  a  laughing  boy; 

And  I  bless  God  to  see  them  free 
From  want  and  care  in  Illinois. 

The  Irish  homes  of  Illinois,  etc. 

And  yet  some  shadows  often  steal 
Upon  our  hours  of  purest  joy ; 

When  happiest  we  most  must  feel, 
"  If  Ireland  were  like  Illinois  !  " 

The  Irish  homes  of  Illinois,  etc. 


AM    I    REMEMBERED    IN    ERIN. 

Am  I  remember'd  in  Erin  — 

I  charge  you,  speak  me  true  — 
Has  my  name  a  sound,  a  meaning 

In  the  scenes  my  boyhood  knew? 
Does  the  heart  of  the  Mother  ever 

Recall  her  exile's  name? 
For  to  be  forgot  in  Erin, 

And  on  earth,  is  all  the  same. 

O  Mother!  Mother  Erin! 

Many  songs  your  age  hath  seen  — 
Many  gifted,  constant  lovers 

Since  your  mantle  first  was  green. 
Then  how  may  I  hope  to  cherish 

The  dream  that  I  could  be 
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In  your  crowded  meniory  iiuniber'd 
With  that  palni-cvownM  coiiipanie? 

Yet  faint  and  far,  my  Mother, 

As  the  hope  shines  on  my  sight, 
I  cannot  choose  but  watch  it 

Till  my  eyes  have  lost  their  light; 
For  never  among  your  brightest, 

And  never  among  your  best, 
Was  heart  more  true  to  Erin 

Than  beats  within  mv  breast. 


DEATH  OF  THE  HOMEWARD  BOUND. 

Paler  and  thinner  the  morning  moon 

grew. 
Colder   and   sterner    the    rising    wind 

blew  — 
The    i)ole   star  had  set   in   a  forest  of 

cloud, 
And  the  icicles  crackled  on  spar  and  oji 

shroud. 
When    a  voice  from    below   we   feebly 

heard  cry, 
'•  Let  me  see,  let  me  see  my  own  land 

ere  I  die. 

"  Ah !  dear  sailor,  say  !  have  we  siofhted 
Caj)e  Clear? 

Can  you  see  any  sign?  Is  the  morning 
light  near? 

You  are  vouno;,  mv  brave  bov  !  thanks, 
tlianks  for  vour  hand. 

Help  me  up  till  I  get  a  last  glimi>se  of 
the  land. 

Thank  (lod,  'tis  the  sun  that  now  red- 
dens the  sky, 

I  shall  sec,  1  shall  see  my  own  land  ere 
I  die. 

'•"Let  me  lean  on  your  strength,  I  am 

tVeble  and  old,  I 


And  one  half  of  my   heart  is  already 

stone-cold : 
Forty  years  work  a  change !    when    I 

first  crossM  this  sea, 
There  were  few  on  the  deck  that  could 

grapple  with  me  ; 
But  my  youth  and  my  prime  in  Ohio 

went  by. 
And  Tm  come  back  to  see  the  old  spot 

ere  I  <lie." 


^ri^ 


Twas  a  feeble  old  man,  and  he  stood 

on  the  deck. 
His  arm  round  a  kindly  young  mariner's 

neck  — 
His  ghastly  gaze  fix'd  on  the  tints  of 

the  east 
As  a  starveling  might  stare  at  the  sound 

of  a  feast ; 
.The  morn  quickly  rose  and  reveal'd  to 

his  eye 
The  land  he  had  pray'd  to  behold,  and 

then  die  ! 

(ireen,  green  was  the  shore,  though  the 

year  was  near  done  — 
High  and  haughty  the  capes  the  white 

surf  dash'd  upon  ; 
A  gray  ruiuM  convent  was  down  by  the 

strand. 
And  the  sheep  fed  afar,  on  the  hills  of 

the  land  I 
^•(Tod  be  with  vou,  dear  Ireland!"  he 

gaspM  with  a  sigh; 
**  I  have  lived  to  behold  vou — I'm  reaidy 

to  (lie. 

He  sunk  by  the  hour,  and  his  pulse  'gan 

to  fail. 
As  we  swept  by  the  headland  of  storied 

Kinsalc ; 
Off   Ardigna   Hay  it  came   slower   and 

slower. 
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And   his   corpse   was   clay-ooUl   as   we 

siglited  TraJiiore ; 
At  Passage  we  waked  liini,  and  now  lie 

doth  lie 
In  the  lap  of  the  land  he  beheld  but  to 

die. 


THE    EXILE'S    REQUEST. 

Oh,  Pilgrim,  if  you  bring  nie  from  the 

far-off  lands  a  sign. 
Let  it  be  some  token  still  of  the  green 

old  land  once  mine ; 
A  shell  from  the  shores  of  Irehmd  would 

be  dearer  far  to  me 
Than  all  the  wines  of  the  Rhine  land, 

or  the  art  of  Itiilie. 

For  I  was  born  in   Ireland  —  I  glory  in 

the  name  — 
I  weep  for  all  her  sorrows,  I  remember 

well  her  fame ! 
And  still  my  heart  must  hope  that  I 

may  yet  rej)ose  at  rest 
On  the   Holv  Zion  of  mv  youth,  in  the 

Israel  of  the  West. 

Her   beauteous   face    is   furrow'd  with 

sorrow's  streaming  rains, 
Her   lovely   limbs    are    mangled    with 

slavery's  ancient  chains. 
Yet,  Pilgrim,  pass  not  over  with  heedless 

heart  or  eye 
The  island  of  tlie  gifted,  and  of  men 

who  knew  to  die. 

Like  the  crater  of  a  fire-mount,  all  with- 
out is  bleak  and  bare, 

But  the  rigor  of  its  lips  still  show  what 
fire  and  force  were  there ; 

Even  now  in  the  heaving  craters,  far 
from  the  gazer's  ken, 


The  fiery  steel  is  forging  that  will  crush 
her  foes  again. 

Then,  Pilgrim,  if  you  bring  me  from  the 

far-off  lands  a  sign. 
Let  it  be  some  token  still  of  the  green 

old  land  once  mine  ; 
A  shell  from  the  shores  of  Ireland  would 

be  dearer  far  to  me 
Than  all  the  wines  of  the  Rhine  land, 

or  the  art  of  Italic. 


THE    CELTS. 

Long,  long  ago,  beyond  the  misty  space 

Of  twice  a  thousand  years, 
In  Erin  old  there  dwelt  a  mighty  race, 

Taller  than  Roman  spears ; 
Like  oaks  and  towers,  they  had  a  giant 
grace, 

Weie  fleet  as  deers. 
With  winds  and  wave  they  made  their 
'biding-place. 

These  Western  shepherd-seers. 

Their  ocean-god  was  Alfi-n-a-nan,  M'Lir, 

Whose  angry  lips, 
In  their  white  foam,  full  often  would 
inter 
Whole  fleets  of  ships  ; 
Cromah,  their  day-god  and  their  thun- 
der er. 
Made  morning  and  eclipse ; 
Bride  was  their  queen  of  song,  and  unto 
her 
They  pray'd  with  fire-touch'd  lips. 

Great  were  their  deeds,  their  passions, 
and  their  sports ; 
With  clay  and  stone 
They  piled  on  strath  and  shore  those 
mystic  forts 
Not  yet  o'erthrown ; 
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On  cairn-crowifd  hills  they  held  their 
council-courts ; 
While  youths  alone, 
With  giant  dogs,  explored  the  elk  re- 
sorts. 
And  brought  them  down. 

Of  these  was  Finn,  the  father  of  the  bard 

Whose  ancient  song 
Over  the  clamor  of  all  change  is  heard, 

Sweet-voiced  and  strong. 
Finn  once  overtook  Granu,  the  golden- 
hair'd, 

The  fleet  and  young ; 
From  her  the  lovely,  and  from  him  the 
fearM, 

The  primal  poet  sprung. 

Ossian  !  two  thousand  years  of  mist  and 
change 

Surround  thy  name  — 
Thy  Finian  heroes  now  no  longer  range 

The  hills  of  fame. 
The  very  name  of  Finn  and  Gaul  sound 
strange, 

Yet  thine  the  same  — 
By  miscaird  lake  and  desecrated  grange. 

Remains,  and  shall  remain  ! 

Tiie  Druid's  altar  and  the  Druid's  creed 

We  scarce  can  trace, 
Tliere  is  not  left  an  undisputed  deed 

Of  all  your  race. 
Save  your  majestic  song,   which    hath 
their  speed. 

And  strength  and  grace  ; 
In  that  sole  song  they  live,  and  love, 
and  bleed  — 

It  bears  them  on  through  space. 

Oh,  inspired  giant !  shall  we  e'er  behold 
In  our  own  time 


One  fit  to  sj)eak  your  s])irit  on  the  wold. 

Or  seize  your  rhyme  ? 
One  pupil  of  the  past,  as  mighty-soul'd 

As  in  the  prime, 
Were  tlie  fond,  fair,  and  beautiful,  and 
bold  — 

They,  of  your  song  sublime  ! 


THE  IRISH  WIFE. 

I  WOULD  not  give  my  Irish  wife 

For  all  the  dames  of  the  Saxon  land; 
I  would  not  give  my  Irish  wife 

For  the  Queen  of  France's  hand; 
For  she  to  me  is  dearer 

Than    castles    strong,   or    lands,    or 
life  — 
An  outlaw  —  so  I'm  near  her 

To  love  till  death  niv  Irish  wife. 

Oh,  wliat  would  be  this  home  of  mine  — 

A  ruin'd,  hermit-liaunted  place, 
But  for  the  light  that  nightly  shines 

Upon  its  walls  from  Kathleen's  face? 
What  comfort  in  a  mine  of  gold  — 

What  pleasure  in  a  royal  life, 
If  the  heart  within  lav  dead  and  cold. 

If  I  could  not  wed  mv  Irish  wife? 

I  knew  the  law  forbade  tlie  banns  — 

I  knew  my  king  abhorr'd  her  race  — 
Who  never  bent  before  their  clans. 

Must  bow  before  their  ladies'  grace. 
Take  all  mv  forfeited  domain, 

I  cannot  wage  with  kinsmen  strife  — 
Take  knightly  gear  and  noble  name. 

And  I  will  keep  my  Irish  wife. 

Mv  Irish  wife  has  clear  blue  eves. 

My  heaven  by  day,  my  stars  by  night ; 

And,  twin-like,  truth  and  fondness  lie 
Within  her  swellin<^  l)()som  white. 
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M3'  Irish  wife  has  golden  hair  — 

Apollo's  harp  liad  once  such  strings  — 

Apollo's  self  might  pause  to  hear 
Her  bird-like  carol  when  she  sings. 

I  would  not  give  my  Irish  wife 

For  all  the  dames  of  the  Saxon  land ; 
I  would  not  give  my  Irish  wife 

For  the  Queen  of  France's  hand  ; 
For  she  to  me  is  dearer 

Than  castles  strong,  or  lands,  or  life  — 
111  death  I  would  lie  near  her, 

And  rise  beside  my  Irish  wife. 


THE   CONNAUGHT   CHIEF'S    FARE- 
WELL. 

"My  daughter  I  'tis  a  deadly  fate  that 

turns  us  out  to  sea, 
Leaving   our  hearts  behind   us,  where 

our  hopes  no  more  can  be  ; 
The  fate  that  lifts  our  anchor,  and  swells 

our  sail  so  wide. 
Will  have  us  far  from  sight  of  land  ere 

morning's  on  the  tide. 

"  Why  does  the  darkness  lower  so  deep 

upon  the  (lalway  shore? 
Will  no  kind  beam  of  moon  or  star  shine 

on  the  cliffs  of  Moher  ? 
My  child,  you  need  not  banish  so  the 

heart's  dew  from  your  eye. 
We  cannot  catch  an  utmost  glimpse  of 

Arran  sailing  by. 

"Thus  all  that  was  worth  fighting  for, 

for  ever  pass'd  away. 
The  true  hearts  all  were  given  to  death, 

the  living  turn'd  to  clay ; 
No  wonder,  then,  the  shamefaced  shore 

should  veil  itself  in  night, 
When  slaves  sleep  thickly  on  the  land, 

why  should  the  sky  be  bright? 


"Yes,  thus  their  light  should  vanish,  as 

vanish'd  first  their  cause. 
Its  hills  should  perish  from  our  sight, 

as  sunk  its  native  laws, 
Its  valleys  from  our  souls  be  shut  like 

chalices  defiled. 
Naught  have  I  now  to  love   or  serve, 

but  God  and  you,  my  child." 

"  My   father   dear  —  my   father,    what 

makes  you  talk  so  wild  ? 
To  God  place  next  your  country,  and 

after  her,  your  child ; 
Though  the  land  be  dark  behind  us,  and 

the  sea  all  dim  before, 
A  morrow  and  a  glory  yet  shall  dawn 

on  Connaught's  shore. 

"What  though  foul   Fortune   has   her 

will,  and  stern  Fate  fills  our  sail, 
The  slaves  that  sleep  must  waken  up, 

nor  can  the  wrong  prevail ; 
What  though  they  broke  our  altars  down, 

and  roird  our  Saints  in  dust, 
They  could  not  pluck  them  from  that 

Heaven  in  which  they  had  their 

trust." 

"May  God  and  his  Saints  protect  you, 
my  own  girl,  wise  as  fair. 

An  angel  wrestling  with  my  will,  indeed 
you  ever  were ; 

Oh,  sure,  when  young  hearts  hold  such 
hope,  and  young  heads  hold  such 
thought. 

Defeat  can  ne'er  be  destiny,  nor  the  an- 
cient fight  unfought ! 

"  Good  land — green  land — dear  Ireland, 
though  I  cannot  see  you,  still 

May  God's  dew  brighten  all  .your  vales, 
His  sun  kiss  every  hill ; 
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And  though  Ijenceforth  our  iiiglits  and 
days  in  strange  lands  must  be  passed, 

Our  hearts  and  hopes  for  your  uprise 
shall  keep  watch  till  the  last ! " 


THE    EXILE. 

No  more  to  bless  my  soul,  sliall  rise 

The  joys  of  by-gone  years ; 
No  more  my  unstrung  harp  replies 

To  worldly  hopes  or  fears. 
In  mirkest  night  is  lost  the  star, 

Whose  liglit  my  pathway  led; 
I  am  lonely,  very  lonely. 

Oh,  would  that  I  were  dead. 

No  more  along  thy  banks,  sweet  Foyle, 

My  evening  path  shall  lie; 
No  more  my  Mary's  love-lit  face 

Shall  meet  my  longing  eye. 
All  that  could  cheer  my  wayward  soul, 

Like  sunset  tints  hath  fled; 
I  am  lonely,  very  lonely, 

0\\ !  would  that  I  were  dead. 

Ah!    when    the    pleasant   spring    time 
came, 

Like  bride  bedeekM  with  flowers. 
How  blest,  adown  the  hawthorn  lane. 

We  passed  the  twilight  hours. 
My  Mary,  Heaven  had  callM  you  then, 

Its  light  was  round  you  shed ; 
I  am  lonely,  very  lonely, 

Oh  !  would  that  I  were  dead. 

Even  then  vour  words  of  love  would 
blend 

With  hopes  of  freedom's  day, 
And  whisper  thus —  ''No  woman's  love 

In  slavish  hearts  should  stay." 
The  while,  the  wild  rose  in  vour  hair 

Scarce  match'd  your  cheek's  pure  red; 


I  am  lonely,  very  lonely, 

Oh !  would  that  I  were  dead. 

:    Oh  !  that  my  stubborn  heart  should  live 

That  dreadful  moment  through, 
When  those  bleak   robes  I    raised,    to 
give 

One  parting  kiss  to  you  ; 
When  there  lay  all  my  earthly  J03-, 

Array'd  for  death's  cold  bed  ; 
I  am  lonely,  very  lonely. 

Oh  !  would  that  I  were  dead. 

« 
Yes,  Mary  dear,  thv  earnest  wish 

Is  all  that  wakes  me  now  : 
To  haste  the  day,  when  slavery's  blush 

Shall  flee  our  country's  brow ; 
To  toil,  to  strive,  till  free  she'll  rise, 

Then  lay  with  thee  my  head ; 
For  I'm  lonely,  very  lonely. 

And  longing  to  be  dead. 


THE    TRIP    OVER    THE    MOUNTAIN. 

A   POPULAR  BALLAD   OF  WEXFORD. 

'TwAS   night,  and  the  moon  was  just 

seen  in  the  west, 

When  I  first  took  a  notion  to  marrv : 

I  rose  and  pursued  my  journey  in  haste* 

YouM  have  known  that  I  was  in  a 

hurry. 

I   came  to  the  door,  and  I  rattled  the 

pin, 
I  lifted  the  latch  and  did  boldly  walk  in. 
And  seein<i:  inv  sweetheart,  I  bid  her 
"  good  e'en," 
Saying,    *K\)me    with   me    over    the 
mountain  I " 

"  What  humor  is  this  you've  got  in  your 
head, 
I'm  glad  for  to  see  you  st>  merry ; 
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It's  twelve  by  tlie  clock,  and  they're  all 
gone  to  bed : 
Speak  low,  or  my  dadda  will  hear  ye  ! " 
"I've  spoken  my  mind,  and  I  never  will 

rue; 
I've  courted  a  year,  and  I  think  it  will 

do; 
But  if  you  refuse  me,  sweet  girl,  adieu  I 
I  must  go  alone  over  the  mountain  !" 

"But  if  from  my  dadda  and  mamma  I  go, 

They  never  will  think  of  me  longer ; 
The  neiglibors  about  them,  too,  will  not 
be  slow 
To     say,     that     no     one     could    do 
wronger." 
"Sweet  girl,  we're   wasting  the  sweet 

hours  away, 
I  care  not  a  fig  what  the  whole  of  them 

say, 
For  you  Avill  be  mine  by  the  dawn  of 
the  day. 
If    you'll   come    with    me   over    the 
mountain !  " 

She  look'd  in  my  face  with  a  tear  in  her 
eye. 


And   saw   that   my   mind   was    still 
steady. 
Then  rubb'd  out  the  tear  she  was  going 
to  cry ; 
"In  God's  name,  my  dear,  now  get 
ready  I '' 
"Stop  I  stop!  a  few  moments,  till  I  get 

my  shoes  I '' 
My  heart  it  rejoiced  for  to  hear  the  glad 

news ; 
She  lifted   the  latch,  saying,   "I   hope 
you'll  excuse 
My  simplicity,  over  the  mountain  !  " 

'Twas  night,  and  the  moon   had  gone 
down  in  the  west. 
And  the   morning   star   clearly   was 
shining. 
As  we  two  pursued  our  journey  in  haste. 
And   were    join'd    at    the    altar    of 
Hymen ! 
In  peace  and  contentment  we  spent  the 

long  day. 
The  anger  of  j)arents,  it  soon  wore  away. 
And   oft  we    sat  chatting,  when  we'd 
nothing  to  say. 
Of  the  trip  we  took  over  the  mountain  I 
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[T.  D.  Sullivan,  M.  P.  for  Collej^e  Green  Division, 
and  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  was  born  in  May,  1S27, 
at  Bantry,  County  Cork.  At  an  early  age  lie  gave 
indications  of  a  strong  tendency  towards  literature ; 
and  the  Xation  gladly  accepted  the  poetic  contribu- 
tions wliicli  were  sent  to  it  from  the  then  unknown 
contributor.  In  1H55  lie  entered  on  a  permanent  en- 
gagement; and  from  tluit  day  till  the  i)resent,  when 
he  is  its  proprietor  and  editor,  he  has  maintained 
his  association  with  that  journal.  He  is  a  brother  of 
A.  M.  SuUivan,  wlio  died  a  few  years  ago,  after  hav- 
ing distingui.slied  liimself  as  an  orator,  writer,  and 
lawyer.     Mr.  Sullivan  was  elected  to  Parliament  in 


1H80  f rom  Westmeatli,  and  was  an  active  supporter 
of  Mr.  Parnell  througli  all  the  battles  of  the  last 
])arliament.  His  songs  have  become  as  familiar  as 
household  WM)rds  in  the  many  countries  in  which  the 
Irish  race  has  settled  down.  The  most  iH)pular 
jierhapsare:  "Our  Own  (ireen  Isle,"  "The  Little 
Wife,"  **Song  from  the  Backwoods,"  and  **God 
Save  Ireland."  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  dwell 
upon  the  many  claims  of  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan  as  a 
public  man  to  the  regard  and  esteem  of  l»is  fellow- 
countrjmen.  His  i)oetry  Iuls  done  much  to  keep 
alive  and  to  stimulate  the  spirit  of  Irish  nationality. 
In  his  management  of  the  Xation  newspaper  he  has 
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proved  a  not  unworthy  Huccessor  of  Duffy  and  of  his 
own  gifted  brotlier.  As  an  orator  and  as  a  politician 
he  has  over  a  long  series  of  years  rendered  yeoman 
service  to  the  Irish  people,  and  in  fact  his  whole 
career  as  a  public  man  is  one  of  which  liis  fellow- 
countrymen  are  proud.] 


A    NATIONAL   ANTHEM. 

God  save  our  Native  Land  ! 
May  His  strong  sustaining  Hand 

Be  for  aye  her  sure  protection  and 
her  stay ; 
May  He  bid  lier  strength  increase, 
Give  her  comfort,  joy,  and  peace, 

And  banish  feud  and  faction  far  away ! 
God  save  Ireland,  pray  we  loudly, 
May  Heaven's  choicest  blessings  o^i 
her  fall ! 
From  every  harm  and  woe 
That  may  lay  a  nation  low. 
May  God  save  Ireland,  say  we  all ! 

From  evil-hearted  foes. 
And  from  traitors,  worse  than  those. 
From  schemings  of  the  slavish  and 
the  vile ; 
From  the  blighting  civil  strife 
That  makes  dark  a  nation's  life. 

Oh,  may  God  protect  our  own   be- 
loved Isle  ! 
God  save  Ireland,  pray  we  loudly, 
May  Heaven's  choicest  blessings  on 
'  her  fall ! 

From  every  harm  and  woe 
That  may  lay  a  nation  low. 
May  God  save  Irehind,  say  we  all ! 

May  a  grace  from  God  above 
Fill  her  people's  hearts  with  love ; 
May   foolish    hates    and    fears    from 
thence  be  hurled. 
And  her  sons  forever  stand. 
Gallant  guardians  of  i\  land 
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The  brightest  and  the  bravest  in  the 
world ! 
God  save  Ireland,  pray  we  loudly. 
May  Heaven's  choicest  blessings  on 
her  fall  I 
From  every  harm  and  woe 
Tliat  may  lay  a  nation  low. 
May  God  save  Ireland,  say  we  all ! 

May  the  years  as  on  they  roll 
Never  touch  her  heart  or  soul 

With  a  stain  to  dim  her  old  and  hon- 
ored name. 
But  may  Ireland  dear  be  still 
As  a  light  upon  a  hill. 

In  the  ])ure  and  holy  splendor  of  her 
fame  ! 
God  save  Ireland,  pray  we  loudly. 
May  Heaven's  choicest  blessings  on 
her  fall ! 
From  every  harm  and  woe 
That  may  lay  a  nation  low, 
Maj  God  save  Ireland,  say  we  all ! 

THE  LITTLE   WIFE. 

Frown  not,  my  love !  ah,  let  me  chase 

Away  the  shade  of  care  that  lies 
To-night  so  darkly  on  your  face. 

And  mist-like  o'er  your  manly  eyes. 
Ah,  let  n)e  try  the  winning  ways 

You  said  were  mine  —  the  angel  art 
To  pour  at  once  ten  thousand  rays 
Of  dancing  sunlight  on  your  heart ! 
My  love,  my  life  ! 
Your  little  wife 
Must  bid  these  gloomy  thoughts  de- 
i)art. 

When  love  was  young  and  hopes  were 
bright, 
I  thought,  'midst  all  our  dreams  of 

bliss, 
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That  clouds  might  come  like  these  to- 
night, 
And  hours  of  sorrow  such  as  this. 
And  then  I  said,  my  task  shall  be 

To  soothe  his  heart  so  fond  and  true, 
And  he  who  loves  me  thus,  shall  see 
How  much  his  little  wife  can  do. 
My  heart,  my  life  ! 
Your  little  wife, 
Must  bid  you    dream    those   dreams 
anew. 

Then  let  me  lift  those  locks  that  fall 

So  wildly  o'er  your  lofty  brow. 
And  smooth  with  fingers  soft  and  small, 

Tlie  veins  that  cord  your  temples  now. 
How  oft,  when  acliedyour  wearied  head. 

From  manly  care,  or  thought  divine. 
You've  held  me  to  your  heart,  and  said 

You  wanted  love  so  deep  as  mine  I 
My  own,  my  life  ! 
Your  little  wife. 

That  love  is  all  her  life's  design. 

And  here  it  is  —  a  love  as  wild 

As  e'er  defied  the  world's  control; 
The  fondness  of  a  tearful  child. 

The  passion  of  a  woman's  soul. 
All  mingled  in  my  breast  for  thee, 

In  one  hot  tide  —  I  cannot  speak  : 
But  feel  my  throbbing  Ijeart,  and  see 
Its  brightness  in  my  burning  cheek  — 
My  love,  my  life  ! 
Your  little  wife 
Must  cheer  you,  or   her   heart   will 
break. 

Ah,  now  the  breast  I  found  so  cold. 
Grows   warm   within    my   close    em- 
brace ; 

And  smiles  as  sweet  as  those  of  old 
Are  stealing  softly  o'er  your  face ; 


And  far  within  your  brightening  eyes 

My  image,  true  and  clear,  I  see ; 
Each  shade  of  care  and  sorrow  flies. 
And  leaves  your  heart  again  to  me  — 
My  love,  my  life  I 
Your  little  wife 
Its  joy  and  light  must  ever  be. 

NEW  POTATIES. 

Welcome  to  our  homes  once  more. 

Fairest  gift  of  bounteous  Erin  ; 
Joy  comes  in  on  every  floor 

Upon  the  date  of  your  appearin'. 
Och,  the  poor  old  spuds  were  gone ; 

Black    and   blue   they   turned    com- 
plately ; 
Out  of  every  ten,  not  one 

Could  mortal  man  make  use  of  lately. 
Welcome,  food  for  young  and  old. 

For  rich  and  poor,  for  lords  and  ladies, 
White  as  milk,  and  bright  as  gold. 

Bursting,  laughing  New  Potaties. 

Many  fruits  our  island  yields 

Above  the  soil,  likewise  below  it ; 
Gardens,  orchards,  parks,  and  fields. 

Are  full  of  sweets,  and  well  I  know  it ; 
But  go  praise  them  all  who  will, 

rU  maintain,  for  that  I'jn  able, 
'Taties,  sound  and  clean,  are  still 

The  pride  and  glory  of  the  table. 
Welcome,  food  for  young  and  old. 

For  men  and  babes,  for  lords  and  la- 
dies. 
White  as  milk,  and  bright  as  gold. 

Sweet  and  wholesome  New  Potaties. 

I'll  make  bowld  and  free  to  say, 
Despite  the  way  some  people  go  on, 

Bits  of  bread  and  drOps  of  tay 

Are  not  the  things  for  men  to  grow  on ; 
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Ocli,  'tis  i\\\\iQ  a  Scirtiii  case, 

There  must  be  matcliless  sustentation 
In  the  food  that  feeds  tlie  race 

That's  plainly  batin'  all  creation. 
Tliat's  the  food  for  yonng  and  ohl, 

For  sick  and  liahs  for  lords  and  ladies ; 
White  as  milk,  and  bright  as  gold, 

Ilealthfnl,  beautiful  New  Potaties. 

Men  tliere  are  of  jjanipered  wills 

Who  feast  on  viands  strange  and  va- 
rious — 
All,  l)ut  then  come  draughts  and  pills 

To    cure   some    ills   both   sharp   and 
sarious ; 
Not  a  thing  with  them  goes  wrong 

Who  use  the  simple  food  of  Erin ; 
Lives  are  theirs  serene  and  long. 

And  virtues  bright  beyond  comjjarin'. 
Welcome,  joy  of  j'oung  and  old, 

Of  rich  and  poor,  ol  lords  and  ladies. 
White  as  milk,  and  bright  as  gold. 

Grand  and  glorious  New  Potaties. 


THE   IRISH-AMERICAN. 

Columbia  the  free  is  the  land  of  my 
birth. 

And  my  paths  have  been  all  on  Ameri- 
can earth  ; 

But  mj'  blood  is  as  Irish  as  any  can  be. 

And  my  heart  is  with  Erin  afar  o'er  the 
sea. 

My  father  and  mother,  and  friends  all 

around. 
Are  daughters  and  sons  of  the  sainted 

old  ground  — 
They    rambled    its   bright    plains    and 

mountains  among, 
And   filled  its  fair  valleys  with  laugh 

and  with  song. 


But  I  sing  their  sweet  music,  and  often 

they  owA 
It  is  true  to  old  Ireland  in  style  and  in 

tone ; 
I  dance  their  gay  dances,  and  hear  tliem 

with  glee 
Say  each  touch  tells  of  Erin  afar  o'er 

the  sea. 

I  have  tufts  of  green  shamrocks  in  sods 

they  brought  o'er, 
I  have  shells  they  picked  up  ere  they 

stepi)ed  from  the  shore, 
I  have  books  that  are  treasures —r  .the 

fondest  I  hold 
Is   the    '"  Melodies,"   clasped  and    nigli 

covered  with  gold. 

My  pictures  are.  pictures  of  scenes  that 

are*  dear. 
For  the  beauties  tliey  are,  or  the  glories 

thev  were. 
And  of  good  men  and  great  men  whose 

merits  shall  be 
Long  the  pride  of  green  Erin  afar  o'er 

the  sea. 

If  I  were  in  beautiful  Dublin  to-dav. 
To  the  spots  I  hold  sacred  I'd  soon  find 

my  way ; 
For  I  know  where  O'Connell  and  Curran 

are  laid, 
And  where  loved  Robert  Emmet  sleeps 

"  cold  in  the  shade." 

And  if  I  were  in  Wexford,  how  fondly 

rd  trace 
Each  fiehl  I  have  marked  on  my  maps 

of  the  i)lace. 
Where  the  brave  "ninety-eight"  men 

poured  hotly  and  free 
Their  blood  for  dear  Erin  afar  o'er  the  sea. 
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Dear  home  of  my  fathers !  I'd  hold 
thee  to  Wame, 

And  my  clieeks  would  at  times  take  the 
crimson  of  shame, 

Did  thy  sad  tale  not  show,  in  each  sor- 
row-stained line. 

That  the  might  of  thy  tyrant  was  greater 
than  thine. 

But  her  soldiers  are   many,  abroad  and 

at  home  ; 
Her  ships  on  all  oceans  are  ploughing 

the  foam. 
And    her   wealth    is    untold  —  sure    no 

equalwas  she 
For  my  poor  plundered  Erin  afar  o'er 

the  sea. 

Yet  they  tell  me  the  strife  is  not  yet 

given  o'er  — 
That  the  gallant  old  island  will  try  it 

once  more ; 
And  will  call  with  her  harp,  when  her 

flag  is  unfurled. 
Her  sons,  and  their  sons,  from  the  ends 

of  the  world. 

If  so,  I've  a  rifle  that's  true  to  a  hair, 
A  brain  that  can  j)lan,  and  a  hand  that 

can  dare ; 
And  the  sunnnons  will  scarce  have  died 

out  when  I'll  be 
Mid  the  green  fields  of  Erin  afar  o'er 

the  sea. 


OUR   TOASTS. 

Last  night  three  genial  friends  with  me 
Talked   of   the   times,  and  soon   we 
thought 

To  try  the  question  out  if  we 

Could  do  as  England  says  we  ought. 


Said  one,  "-  Let's  toast  that  mighty  land, 

And  drink  confusion  to  her  foes." 
We  poured  the  wine,  and,  glass  in  hand, 
Unto  our  feet  at  once  we  rose : 
"  Success  "  —  But  no  ! 
Our  hearts  beat  slow, 
The  words  stuck  in  our  throats  the 
while ; 
Then  loud  we  laughed, 
And  ere  we  quaffed. 
Our  toast  was  this, —  "Our  own  green 
isle ! " 

"  That  time  we  failed,"  another  said, 

"  But  let  us  try  the  task  once  more. 
And  toast  the  foreign  arms  that  shed 
Our    fathers'    blood    from    shore    to 
shore  — 
The  knaves  who  seized  their  fair  domains 

More  oft  by  fraud  than  warlike  toil. 
The  clowns  who  wrecked  our  ancient 
fanes. 
And  fattened  on  the  sacred  spoil." 
We  rose  —  but  no  I 
Words  would  not  flow  — 
Then  grasped  we  each  another's  hand. 
And  with  a  shout 
Our  toast  rang  out, 
"  The  heroes  of  our  native  land !  " 

Then  spoke  a  third  —  "  Let's  pass  them 

Those  gloomy  years,  forever  flown. 
And  see  what  better  worth  may  lie 

In  later  times,  or  in  our  own  ; 
Come,  let  us  toast  the  thousand  ills 

That  waste  our  country's  life  away, 
And   praise   and   bless   the    hand   that 
fills- 
This  isle  with  grief  and  woe  to-day." 
We  rose  —  but  no! 
With  cheeks  aglow, 
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Our  hearts' blood  pulsing  fast  and  free, 
We  raised  each  draught, 
And  when  we  quaffed, 

Our  toast  was,  "  Ireland's  liberty." 

Then  of  the  gi'oup  one  other  spoke. 
And  said,  '*  Good  friends,  I  hold   it 
plain, 
God  never  made  for  bond  or  yoke 

This  race,  so  long  assailed  in  vain. 
The  free  bold  spirit  that  He  gave 

To  cheer  their  hearts,  no  foe  can  kill ; 
The  hoj)e  lie  set  to  guide  and  save 
Our  people  true,  is  living  still." 
We  rose  — and  oh  ! 
With  cheeks  aglow. 
And  joyful  tears  on  every  face, 
AVith  cheer  and  shout 
Our  toast  rang  out  — 
"  The  Future  of  the  Irish  race  ! " 


FAR    AWAY. 

Far,  far  away  from  my  native  land. 
With  a  heavy  heart  and  a  weary  hand. 
My  life  is  wasted  in  care  and  toil. 
And  my  bones  shall  lie  in  a  foreign  soil. 

I  little  thought  that  a  few  short  years 
Would  quench  my  bliss   in   a   tide    of 

tears. 
And  see  me  fly  o'er  the  ocean  foam. 
Like  a  lonely  bird  from  a  ruin'd  home. 

The  grass  grows  high  on   my   cottage 

floor. 
The  wild  wind  sighs  through  the  open 

door ; 
The  rain  falls  down,  and  the  sunbeams 

shine. 
Through  the  roof   that  long   sheltered 

me  and  mine. 


Still  and  cold  is  the  hearth  to-night. 
Where  the  song  was  loud,  and  the  laugh 

was  light, 
Where  the  neighbors  came  from  their 

homes  around, 
And   a    loving    welcome    was    always 

found  ; 

Where  the  wife  of  my  heart  would  sing 

to  me 
The  Irish  music  that  seemed  to  be 
Some  spirit's  sighing,  softly  driven 
Through  the  golden  bara  of  the  gates  of 

Heaven. 

But   blight   and  ruin  came  down    ere 

long, 
And  quelled  the  laughter  and  hushed 

the  song ; 
And  in  the  hour  of  our  deep  distress 
The  landlord's  bosom  was  merciless. 

And  we  were  thrown  on  the  roadside 

bare, 
AVhere  my  darlings  pined  in  the  piercing 

air  — 
To  my  helpless  form   for  awhile    they 

clung, 
But  she  was  weak,  and  my  boys  were 

young. 

I  would  I  were  in  that  soft  green  shade. 
Where  the  grave  of  all  that  I  loved  I 

mad^. 
To  end  my  days,  and  to  ease  my  woes, 
By  my  dear  ones'  side  in  a  long  repose. 

But,  alas !  far,  far  from  my  native  land. 
With  a  heavy  heart  and  a  weary  hand. 
My  life  is  wasted  in  care  and  toil. 
And  my  bones  shall  lie   in  a  foreiga 

soil. 
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THE   OLD   EXILE. 

A  YOUTH  to  manhood  growing, 
With  dark  brown  curls  flowing, 
O'er  brow  and  temples  glowing, 

I  came  across  the  sea : 
And  now  my  head  is  hoary. 
But,  land  of  song  and  story. 
Green  isle  of  ancient  glory. 

My  heart  is  still  with  thee. 

Thy  hopes  still  clung  around  me, 
Thy  bonds  for  ever  bound  me. 
And  all  occasions  found  me 

Within  the  midst  of  those 
Whose  love  was  ever  paid  thee. 
Who  met  to  cheer  and  aid  thee, 
And  at  a  distance  made  thee 

A  terror  to  thy  foes. 

Long  through  this  sad  sojourning. 
My  heart  and  brain  were  burning, 
With  hopes  of  yet  returning 

To  Erin  glad  and  free ; 
My  hopes  were  unavailing, 
I  feel  my  strength  is  failing, 
And  still  that  bitter  wailing 

Is  drifting  o'er  the  sea. 

But  I  hiive  yet,  thank  Heaven, 
Four  gallant  sons,  of  seven 
My  Irish  wife  has  given, 

To  soothe  my  life's  decline ; 
Four  youths  of  noble  bearing, 
Of  spirits  high  and  daring, 
Whose  hearts  are  ever  sharing 

Those  cherished  dreams  of  mine. 

And  should  my  dear  land  ever 
Renew  the  old  endeavor 
Her  cruel  bonds  to  sever. 

Though  I  can  strive  no  more. 


Four  soldiers  brave  FU  send  her. 
To  aid  her  and  defend  her. 
And  thus  I  still  can  render 
Allegiance,  as  of  yore. 

I  have  one  gentle  daughter : 
How  fondly  liave  I  taught  her 
Of  Erin  o'er  the  water. 

An  island  green  and  fair ; 
And  marked  her  bright  eyes  shining 
As  on  my  knees  reclining, 
I  kissed  her,  while  entwining 

Bright  shamrocks  in  her  hair. 

Her  mother's  songs  she  sings  me, 
Sweet  thoughts  of  home  she  brings  me; 
The  secret  pang  that  wrings  me. 

Her  breast  can  never  know. 
But  Irish  love  so  purely. 
Runs  through,  I  rest  securely 
Tliereon,  and  say  that  surely, 

'Twill  never  nurse  a  foe. 

But  life  is  fading  slowly  — 
My  friends  must  lay  me  lowly 
Far  from  that  abbev  holy 

I  loved  througli  all  the  past. 
The  world  grows  dim  beftjre  me, 
A  soft  wing  closes  c)'er  me  — 
But  Erin,  dear  tliat  bore  me, 

I  love  thee  to  the  last. 


THE   CLURICAUNE. 

Oh,  gaily  sings  the  Cluricaune, 

When  not  a  mortal's  near  him. 
At  rosy  eve  or  pearly  dawn, 

When  but  the  birds  can  hear  him. 
Beneath  the  branches  of  the  trees, 

By  shrubs  and  grasses  hidden. 
He  spreads  his  apron  o'er  his  knees. 

And  works  away  unbidden. 
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And  well  he  shapes  the  tiny  brogue, 
And  well  he  cuts  the  leather, 

And  deftly  binds,  the  little  rogue. 
His  soles  and  vamps  together. 

His  last 's  a  pebble,  smooth  and  small, 

The  stuff  he  sews  around  it 
Was  ivy  on  some  tree  or  wall. 

Till  fairy  fingers  found  it. 
For  awls  he  picks  the  thistle  spikes. 

For  thongs,  the  grass-blades  narrow ; 
Thehan>i»n  rstwain  wherewith  he  strikes 

Are  thighbones  of  a  sparrow  ; 
He  pulls  the  little  thorns  for  tacks 

From  off  the  prickly  bushes ; 
The  wild  bees'  nest  supplies  his  wax. 

For  twine  he  peels  the  rushes. 
But  all  his  work  is  only  l>lay. 

He  knows  no  care  or  sorrow, 
He  needs  not  fear  a  "  rainy  day," 

Or  think  about  to-morrow. 

He  flings  his  kit  whene'er  he  wills 

To  hide  amidst  the  brambles, 
And  off   by  streams,  and   woods,  and 
hills, 

He  sets  upon  his  rambles. 
He  rests  in  many  a  cosy  nook 

Where  late  the  hare  was  seated. 
He  cools  him  by  some  silvery  brook 

If  woodland  winds  are  heated. 
Upon  the  soft  green  turf  he  lies 

And  lists  the  riplets  flowing. 
Or  watches  witli  his  calm  gray  eyes 

The  wild-flowers  round  him  blowing. 
And  when  he's  tired  of  this  repose, 

Once  more  amidst  tlie  heatlier, 
He  lights  his  pipe,  and  binds,  and  sews. 

And  raps  and  taps  liis  leather. 

Sometimes  in  homes  of  men  lie  bides 
Who  keep  a  roaring  table ; 


Between  the  cellar-casks  he  hides. 

And  swills  while  he  is  able. 
He  knows  the  smack  of  sweet  potheefi, 

Old  wines  and  brandies  mellow  — 
He  owns  a  throat  and  nose  as  keen 

As  any  "  right  good  fellow." 
But  little  hurt  or  harm  does  he. 

Judged  by  the  wild  vagaries 
Of  Phooka,  Sheefro,  Linan-shee, 

And  other  fiwful  fairies. 
He  frights  no  women  into  fits, 

He  makes  no  babes  to  sicken. 
He  drives  no  cattle  into  pits, 

He  never  chokes  a  chicken. 

Yet  often  while  he  works  and  sings, 

Or  'midst  his  walks  so  pleasant, 
Upon  him  like  a  deer  there  springs 

A  panting  brawny  peasant. 
And  grasps  liis  neck,  and,  with  a  curse. 

Says,  "Willing  or  unwilling. 
Come,  hand  me  here  your  fairy  purse. 

That  ever  holds  a  shilling. 
And  lead  me  where,  in  days  of  old, 

'Neath  bush,  or  stone,  or  stubble. 
Rich  people  buried  crocks  of  gold 

In  times  of  war  and  trouble. 
Quick,  guide  me  forward  to  my  prize, 

And  never  tliink  to  fly  me ; 
I'll  hold  you  straight  before  my  eyes. 

If  Nick  himself  stood  bv  me." 

Right  onward  moves  the  little  man. 

Cast  down  and  sad  in  seeming, 
But  framing  many  a  subtle  plan. 

Beyond  his  captor's  dreaming. 
For  vain  will  be  his  active  strides. 

And  \aiu  his  grasp  of  rigor. 
If  once  his  glance  a  moment  glides 

From  off  the  fairy  figure. 
A  thousand  sounds  rise  in  his  rear, 

A  thousand  strong  temptations  — 
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Men,  women,  horses,  clogs,  me  near, 

Friends,  foes,  and  blood  relations. 
Hurroo!  —  his  pigs  are  in  his  track, 

lie  knows  the  lively  squealers; 
Ha  I  here  are  bailiifs  at  his  back. 

And  here's  a  squad  of  peelers ; 
And  now  a  call  from  Nell's  shebeen 

Into  his  brain  conies  ringing  — 
Now  wliispers  from  his  own  colleen 

About  his  ears  are  singing  ; 
Now  rushing  on  with  trampling  sound 

That  fills  his  soul  with  wonder, 
A  troop  of* horsemen  scour  the  ground. 

That  echoes  back  like  thunder. 
'Tis  past  —  the  bugle's  blast  is  o'er  ; 

But  hush,  and  list  a  minute  — 
There's  fighting  on  the  hohermore^ 

And  all  his  friends  are  in  it. 
The  noise  dies  out,  and  on  the  wind 

Come  tones  of  sadder  meaning  : 
A  funeral  crowd  is  close  behind  — 

lie  knows  for  whom  they're  keenincj. 
Yet  never  once  to  left  or  right 

He  looks  for  joy  or  sorrow  — 
He  holds  his  fairy  prisoner  tight. 

He'll  settle  all  to-morrow. 

At  last  they  reach  a  weed-grown  field. 

Neglected,  wild,  and  dreary. 
"  'Tis  here  the  treasure  lies  concealed," 

Out  speaks  the  cunning  fairy. 
"  But  loose  my  throat  and  let  me  talk, 

And  listen  to  my  counsel: 
The  gold's  below  this  very  stalk 

Of  blooming  yellow  groundsel." 
The  peasant's  pulses  madly  beat, 

His  brain  is  wild  with  pleasure  — 
"What,  here!''  he  cries, '^  beneath  my 
feet. 

The  heaj)  of  shining  treasure  ! 
Here,   here,  beneath  this   dark   brown 
mould, 


That  ball  of  sunlight  gleaming. 
That  brimming  pot  of  blazing  gold. 

Heaped  up  and  over-streaming ! 
O  kind,  O  gracious  Cluricaune ! 

Who  calls  you  old  or  footy  — 
My  heart's  delight,  my  huoelial  bawn^ 

My  youth,  my  truth,  my  beauty. 
But  say  who  wrongs  or  injures  you. 

And  soon  I'll  make  him  rue  it ; 
And  say  what  mortal  man  can  do 

To  serve  von,  and  I'll  do  it. 
And,  sure,  the  gold  is  here  indeed. 

Where  safe  'twas  hid  from  plunder; 
'Tis  here  beneath  this  darling  weed. 

And  but  a  short  way  under  I 
And  sure  'tis  gold  that  will  not  lack 

Good  weight,  whoever  weighs  it; 
And  sure  'twill  nearly  break  my  back 

From  out  its  hole  to  raise  it ! 
Oh,  cruel  now  to  be  delayed. 

And  back  o'er  bogs  and  ditches 
To  tramp  for  pick,  and  rope,  and  spade. 

Ere  I  can  clutch  my  riches! 
I'll  travel  softly  through  the  night. 

While  all  the  world  is  sleeping, 
And  here  I'll  be  ere  morning's  light 

Above  the  hill  is  peeping : 
But,  first  to  mark  this  precious  s|X)t, 

I'll  scra])e  this  ring  to  bound  it, 
And  this  sweet  flower  above  the  pot, 

I'll  tie  my  garter  round  it." 

"  Good-bye,  young  man,"  the  fairy  cries : 
"'You're  rich,  and  wise,  and  clever.*' 

"•  Good-bye,"  the  happy  youth  replies, 
"And  joy  be  yours  for  ever." 

Back  through  the  gloom    the    peasant 
hies, 
His  brain  with  wonders  teeming ; 
'    He  slaps  his  hands,  he  rubs  his  eyes  — 
He's  wide  awake,  not  dreaming. 
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He  reaches  soon  his  cabin-door, 

And,  not  one  moment  losing. 
With  tools  in  hand  he's  off  once  more, 

Low  muttering  still,  and  musing: 
Well,  there  are  men,  and  women  too, 

So  fond  of  all  contraries, 
They  say  these  things  are  never  true. 

They  laugh  at  ghosts  and  fairies. 
But  let  them  scold  or  scoff  away 

As  they  feel  vexed  or  funny, 
One  thing  is  sure  —  at  break  of  day 

He'll  just  be  made  of  money. 
And  then  good-bye  to  toil  and  care. 

To  plough,  and  sj)ade,  and  harrow, 
To  tattered  clothes  and  humble  fare. 

And  cabin  dark  and  narrow ; 
For  soon  he'll  have  a  grand  estate, 

'Twould  take  a  day  to  view  it  — 
A  fine  big  house,  an  entrance  gate. 

With  gravel  walks  right  through  it. 
And  happy  there  as  man  can  be. 

At  rest  from  all  his  labors. 
He'll  evermore  be  ghid  to  see 

And  help  his  good  old  neighbors. 
When    rents    are    tight,   and    markets 
slack. 

When  there's  no  price  for  butter. 
When  oats  are  light,  potatoes  black. 

And  turnips  rot  to  gutter. 
Then  oft  to  help  him  o'er  his  loss, 

He'll  fill  the  poor  man's  pocket. 
And  never  ask  his  name  or  cross 

To  I  O  U  or  docket. 
His  own  colleen  —  upon  his  life. 

To  her  he'll  prove  no  traitor  — 
No  other  girl  should  be  his  wife, 

Kven  if  his  luck  were  greater. 
Ouh,  there  are  "ladies,"  he  can  see, 

With  puny  forms  and  faces. 
Pale,  thin,  and  cold  —  what  would  they 
be 
But  for  their  silks  and  laces  ? 


But  wait  till  Mary,  plump  and  red, 

Strong-limbed,  bright-eyed,  and  merrj- , 
Sets  up  a  bonnet  on  her  head, 

Decked  out  with  leaf  and  berry ; 
Has  round  her  neck  —  that's  white  as 
milk  — 

Gold  chains  and  shining  spangles, 
And  yards  on  yards  of  whispering  silk, 

In  flounces  round  her  ankles.  — 
Ha !  now  he's  near  the  very  land. 

As  morn  is  breaking  brightly ; 
Soon  by  that  glorious  weed  he'll  stand  — 

He's  sure  he  marked  it  rightly. 
And  then  'tis  but  an  hour  of  toil, 

And  sure  the  work  will  please  him, 
'Tis  but  to  dig  some  feet  of  soil  — 

How  lucky  no  one  sees  him  ! 
The  field  is  large  !  In  last  night's  gloom 

It  looked  not  half  so  spacious  — 
And  see  the  field  is  all  abloom 

With  groundsel  stalks  I  good  gracious  I 
Ah,  but  he'll  find  that  deep-cut  ring 

He  marked  around  his  own  one  — 
Yes,  knotted  with  that  piece  of  string, 

It  must  be  soon  a  known  one. 
But  what  is  this  ?     The  stalks,  O  Lord ! 

Have  aZ/such  marks  to  bound  them  — 
They  all  are  tied  with  just  such  cord. 

In  just  such  knots  around  them ! 
Oh,  cruel  trick,  oh,  shjimeful  cheat  — 

Oh,  spiteful,  wicked  fairy  ! 
Oh,  bitter  piece  of  black  deceit. 

To  rob  himself  and  Mary ! 
Oh,  if  he  had  another  hold 

Of  that  old  ruffian's  wizen. 
He'd  keep  it  till  he  got  the  gold 

From  out  its  gloomy  prison. 
But    who    could    delve    to    holes    and 
grooves 

That  field  of  forty  acres, 
In  midnight  hours,  when  no  one  moves 

But  troubled  ghosts,  and  bakers? 
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And  who,  while  shines  the  noon-day  sun 

On  wood,  and  grass,  and  tillage, 
Could  labor  there,  and  bear  the  fun 

And  scoflf  of  all  the  village  ? 
He  turns  him  homeward,  sad  at  heart  — 

What  does  he  stop  to  listen  ? 
Why  does  he  stamp,  and  threat,  and 
start  ? 

What  makes  his  eyeballs  glisten  ? 
He  hears  that  thief,  the  Cluricaune, 

Far  off  amidst  tlie  heather, 
A-singing  of  the  Cruiskeen  laimi^ 

And  tapping  of  his  leather. 


THE  FLOGGING  OF  PRIVATE  CURRY* 

Not  once  the  soldier  quailed  with  fear, 
Nor  moan  nor  sigh  gave  he, 

For  'twas  all,  he  knew,  for  his  country 
dear. 
And  'twas  all  for  liberty. 

They  read  his  sentence  in  the  Square, 

Before  a  thousand  men. 
They  told  him  that  his  back  should  bear 

Twice  twenty  strokes,  and  ten. 
Then  past  the  lines  they  marched  him  by. 

His  stripes  to  undergo, 
And  sent  two  strong-armed  men  to  ply 

The  scourges,  blow  fur  blow. 

But  never  once  he  quailed  with  fear. 
And  never  once  sighed  he. 


•On  Friday  raornin^f,  12th  October,  1866, the  5th  Dragoon 
Ouards  and  92d  Hitirhlauden}  were  paraded  in  the  Hoyal 
Square,  Koyul  Bariackfl,  Dublin,  to  witnew  the  infliction  of 
the  punishment  of  floKjfi"K  on  Private  Curry  of  the  87th 
Koyal  Irish  FuHileera  for  Fouiunisin.  The  prisoner  was 
brought  to  the  Hiding  Scliool,  and  when  arrived  there  he 
had  to  take  off  his  jacket  and  »hirt,  and  wan  then  tied  up  to 
the  Triangle.  He  bore  his  brutal  punishment  without  even 
a  sigh.  At  its  conclusion,  h«'  put  on  his  clothes  without 
any  assistance,  and  marched  off  under  custody  to  undergo 

the  remainder  of  his  sentence,  two  years'  imprisonment. 

Dublin  Paper. 


For  'twas  all,  he  knew,  for  his  country 
dear, 
And  'twas  all  for  liberty. 

They  stripped  him  to  his  skin  so  white, 

They  tied  him  to  the  frame, 
And  striking  down  with  all  their  might, 

The  griping  lashes  came. 
The  red  whips  whistled  sharp  and  clear, 

And  struck  with  splashy  sound. 
His  flesh  went  spattering  through  the  air, 

His  blood  ran  to  the  ground. 

But  never  once  the  soldier  spake. 
Nor  moan  nor  sigh  gave  he, 

For  'twas  all,  he  knew,  for  his  country's 
sake. 
And  'twas  all  for  liberty. 

The  floggers,  all  besprent  with  gore, 

Grew  weary,  heart  and  hand. 
But   flung   their   strength   out  all   the 
more. 

Obedient  to  command. 
Into  the  bone  the  scourges  frayed. 

Laid  on  by  strong-armed  men. 
Till  one  by  one  the  score  was  paid. 

Twice  twenty  strokes,  and  ten. 

But  never  once  the  soldier  moved. 

Nor  moan  nor  sigh  gave  he, 
For  'twas  all,  he  knew,  for  the  land  he 
loved. 

And  'twas  all  for  liberty. 

Then  from  the  frame  they  loosed  his 
bands. 

And,  standing  on  the  ground. 
He  drew  his  garments  with  his  hands 

Upon  the  reeking  wound. 
And  marching  to  the  prison  gate, 

They  noticed  with  surprise 
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His  step  was  firm,  his  port  was  straiglit, 
And  bold  and  bright  his  eyes  ! 

But  never  a  word  the  soldier  spake, 

And  never  once  siglied  he. 
For  he'd  freely  die  for  his  country's  sake, 

And  he'd  die  for  liberty. 


WILLIE,   COMB   HOME   TO   ME. 

Seven  long  years  away, 

Away  from  home  and  me; 
Seven  full  years  to-day 

Since  Willie  went  over  the  sea, 
To  earn  and  l)ring  me  gold, 

For  Willie  was  young  and  strong. 
And  who  had  a  heart  so  bold?  — 
But  ah  I  the  years  are  long ! 
Willie,  come  home,  come  home, 

Willie,  asthore  machree  — 
Over  the  salt  sea  foam, 
Willie,  come  home  to  me. 

Never  a  fisher  afloat 

Was  braver  in  waves  and  wind ; 
But  rowing  another  man's  boat 

Would  never  content  his  mind. 
He  pressed  me  close  to  his  heart; 
His  tears  they  fell  like  rain  — 
'Twas  only  a  while  to  part. 
And  soon  he'd  be  back  again  I 
Willie,  come  home,  ct)me  home, 

Willie,  asthore  machree  — 
Over  the  salt  sea  foam, 
Willie,  come  home  to  me. 

Tiny  was  I,  and  small, 

When  Willie  stepped  off  our  strand; 
Womanly  now  and  tall, 

Tm  more  of  a  helping  hand. 
I  know  what  the  young  men  say, 

xVnd  I  hope  their  praise  is  true, 
For  my  heart  will  jump,  the  day 


That  Willie  will  say  so  too ! 
Willie,  come  home,  come  home, 

Willie,  asthore  machree  — 
Over  the  salt  sea  foam, 

Willie,  come  home  to  me. 

And  Willie  I'm  sure  is  changed. 

Bearded,  and  rough,  and  bro\vii ; 
For  many  a  mile  he's  ranged 
By  sea  and  river  and  town. 
Yet  still  he  has  kept,  I  know. 

Those  gray  eyes,  soft  and  mild. 
The  curl  of  the  lip  below. 

And  the  heart  like  the  heart  of  a  child  ! 
Willie,  come  home,  come  home, 

Willie,  asthore  machree  — 
Over  the  salt  sea  foam, 
Willie,  come  home  to  me. 

Come,  with  money  or  none, 

And  never  for  more  we'll  sigh ; 
But  living  our  lives  alone. 

The  time  goes  heavily  by. 
Gold  is  good,  to  be  sure. 

And  pleasant  to  have  and  spend. 
But  many  a  pair  that's  poor 
Are  just  as  well  off  in  the  end. 
Willie,  come  home,  come  home, 

Willie,  asthore  machree  — 
Over  the  salt  sea  foam, 
Willie,  come  home  to  me. 

Oft  when  the  wind  blows  fair 

In  from  the  ocean  wide. 
Singing  this  same  old  air 

I'm  sitting  anear  the  tide. 
But  now  some  joys  begin 

To  lighten  and  change  the  tune. 
Telling  ni}-  heart  within 

I'll  see  my  loved  one  soon  I 

Willie  comes  home,  comes  home! 
Over  the  bright  blue  sea, 
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Never  again  to  roam, 

Willie  comes  home  to  me. 


MY   FAITH. 

I've  heard  enlightened  persons  say, 

Witli  show  of  logic  keen  and  clever, 
"The  world   will    roll   in    the    ancient 
way, 
And  the  honest  man   will  be  down 
for  ever. 
Honor  and  truth  are  an  idle  dream  ; 
Self  is  the  rule  good  sense  advises. 
Worth  will  sink  like  dregs  in  the  stream, 
And  the  sun  will  shine  on  all  that 
rises." 

But  I  say  no. 
It  can  not  be  so ! 
And  if  my  reasons  must  be  given. 
So  weak  am  I, 
Tliat  my  sole  reply 
Is,  "  A  just  God  lives  on  the  throne  of 
Heaven." 

When  men  grown  rich  by  the  fraud  of 
years. 
Loll  in  their  rooms  or  coaches  splen- 
did, 
Laugh  when  they  hear  of  the  poor  man's 
tears, 
And  say  it  is  all  as  Heaven  intended ; 
When  proudly  'neatli  the  summer  sky, 

Deceiver,  liar,  cheat,  and  spoiler. 
With  gaudy  guilt  go  flasliing  by. 

And  scorn    tlie    care-worn,  thin-clad 
toiler  — 

Still  am  I  weak 
Enough  to  speak 
My  changeless  faith  in  the  olden  story. 
The  martyrs'  trust. 
That  God  is  just. 
And  Virtue  still  is  the  way  to  Glory. 


And  when  a  nation's  hopes  are  sold. 
For  wealth,  a  name,  a  season's  glit- 
ter— 
When  hearts,  whose  hopes  were    high 
and  bold, 
Drink  disappointment  cold  and  bit- 
ter— 
When  sitting  by  his  darkened  hearth, 

The  peasant  curses  his  betrayer. 
And  ere  he  leaves  his  native  earth. 
Asks    vengeance     with     his     latest 
prayer ; 

I  own  I  fear 
That  God's  fine  ear 
My  pride  shall  be 
Deep  love  for  thee. 
My  hope,  a  true  son's  aid  to  render ; 
My  fixed  belief 
That  thy  brow  of  grief 
Shall  yet  be  bound  with  a  crowii   of 
splendor. 


TO    KATE. 

My  boat  is  moored  beside  the  pier, 

My  nets  are  stretched  u])on  the  strand. 
And  once  again,  dear  Kate,  Tm  here 

To  look  in  your  face,  and  to   clasp 
your  hand  ; 
And  oh,  to  say  that  all  day  long. 

And  many  a  night  of  starless  skies. 
Your  sweet  voice  haunts  me  like  a  song. 

And  my  heart  is  lit  with  your  beam- 
ing eyes. 

Sweet  Kate,  a  few  sliort  months  ago 
My  thoughts  brought  gloom  and  pain 
to  me  — 
Tonlay  my  brain  is  all  aglow 

Witii  dreams  of  the  joy  that's  soon  to 
be ; 
I    The  wondrous  joy,  the  great  high  pride. 
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Wliirii  KhU;,  an  ImgliL  Hit  a  riMe  new 
lilowii. 
Till:  fiiU'U-Hl  licart  in  tlie  world  mt  wide, 
Ih  mini!  forever  —  iriy  own,  my  owa! 

Aii'l  f^filiri  »H  11  durliiig  Huininer  day 
itiir  liveH  nlmll  jhwh,  I  well  bnlieve, 

For,  KiiLe,  no  lijiH  on  earth  oaa  say 
'I'hat  nver  f  caiiHud  a  heart  to  grieve. 

And  you  !~tlie  village  eliildren  ntn 
'I'o    Kjiorl    alike    in     eacli     elieerful 

TliK   i'u'U\H  tliat  ku^dl  ill  tlie  <:IoudleH» 
Hiin, 
And  tlie  liome  lliut'H  brighl  willi  your 
lm,,,.y  f,,™. 

My  (;i(U[iKr-wiiidow  franU  tlic  sen. 

Anil  well  1  know,  in  Ht<n-ni  or  giile, 
That  many  n  jirayei-  will  rixi!  tor  me, 

j\h  Kuli!  (tliiill  watcli  my  wandering 
miil; 
And     iifl.  —  wliiln     rolli-d     on     far    sea 
hwi'IIh  — 

Kn-  vi't  llii'  village  Hi>eiiki*  IJie  land  — 
I'll  mm  to  wliiTe  my  own  love  dwells, 

ni  wave  my  Iml,  and  I'll  kiss  my  liand. 

And  ol'l.  wlii'ii  ocean's  spacions  floor 

Is  l.right  as  gold,  and  winds  aie  low. 
lli'iu-  Kale,  we'll  loek  mir  ooltage-door. 

And  sailh.g  .mt  on  llie  sea  we'll  go. 
W.-'ll  waleli  111,,  n-dclonds  o'er  ns  burn, 

\\"e'll  hear  lite  l.arl.orV  drowsv  tone. 
And  only  to  tlie  land  ivturn 

lten<'a'lli    tli«>    ^miJe    of    tlie    frienillv 


And  oil !  to  bleiis  the  stars  above 

That  swayed  my  life,  that  ruled  my 
fate. 
And  lit  me  to  this  haven  of  love. 

To   moor   my   heart   to   Kate,  sweet 
Kate. 


TIMOLEAOUE   ABBEY. 

In  Timoleague's  old  Abbey  pile, 

By  Court  mas  berry's  placid  bay, 
A  monk  aat  in  the  bell-tower,  while 

Down  sunk  the  sun  of  a  summer  day ; 
The  waters  caught  the  roseate  glow  — 
Tlic  swelling  fields  of  BarrjToe ; 

And     all     the     westward     Carbery 
heights. 
As  evening  faded  soft  and  slow, 

Smiled  warmly  in  the  tender  lights. 

The  good  man  saw  the  scene  was  fair, 
He  felt  the  calm  of  sea  and  land  — 
He  heard  his  brethren's  hynin  of  pray'p 
Float  upward  on  the  balmy  air; 

Then  clasping  in  his  bony  hand 
His    huge    black    bead,   he   bent    and 

swayed 
With  dccj)  emotion,  while  he  prayed 
That    Ireland's     trouble     soon     might 

cease  — 
That   soon    might   come    the    days   of 
pence. 
When  the  dear  land,  from  shore  to 
shore, 
Wiiuhl  see  her  wealth  and  joy  increase. 
Her  Church  still  loved  and  honored 


M\  boat  is  miioivd  beside  the  [lier. 

Safe  I'n.ni  keel  lo  topmast  high. 
And  onve  again,  sweet  Kale,  I'm  here. 
lo  lalk  of  ihe  dav  that's  now  so  nigh. 


Her  temples  safe,  her  shrines  secure. 
Her  holy  monks  and  priesthood  free 
For  their  sweet  work  <>t  charity. 

To  save  and  bless  the  riili  and  poor. 
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But  almost  ere  tlie  prayer  was  sped 
From  his  pure  lips,  a  sense  of  dread 

Thrilled  through  him  in  that  quiet 
hour ; 
And  casting  round  a  furtive  glance. 
Oh,  Christ  I  he  saw  the  quick  advance 

Of  Saxon    troops: — he    scarce  had 
power 
To  call,  to  shriek,  to  strike  the  bell, 
To  rush  below  from  cell  to  cell. 

To  summon  all  his  startled  freres. 
When,   crash!    in   splinters   went    the 

door  — 
The  soldiers  tramped  across  the  floor. 
Burst  to  the  chapel,  laughed  and  swore 

A  goodly  prize  w^as  tlieirs. 

Who  prayed,   who    pleaded,    spoke    in 
vain  — 

They  struck  the  babbler  to  tlie  earth ; 
They  rode  their  steeds  into  the  fane, 
They  battered  out  each  picture-pane. 

And  cheered  their  hearts  with  brutal 
mirth. 
The  carve n  panels  from  the  walls 

They  hacked  with  bayonet  and  with 
sword  — 
They    riddled    through    with    musket- 
balls 

The  Altar  of  the  Lord. 
Down  from  the  ebon  cross  they  tore 

The  slender  golden  Crucifix  — 
They  tumbled  out  ui)on  the  floor 

The  chalice  and  the  pyx. 
With   brawny  hands,   with   thick-shod 

feet. 
With  heavy  musket  ends,  they  beat 

The  gold  to  lumps  upon  the  flags ; 
Then  vowing  'twas  a  lucky  treat, 

They  pack'd  it  in  their  saddle-bags ; 
And  as  the  humor  of  the  place 

Was  evermore  to  praise  and  pray, 


Before   they   went   they'd    show   their 
grace 

By  pausing  just  to  say  : 
That  was  a  generous  Saint  indeed, 
Who,  in  their  day  of  real  need. 
When  wine  was  scarce  and   cash  was 

slack. 
Had  set  them  on  that  blessed  track. 
And  after  hours  of  sore  fatigue 
Had  led  them  safe  to  Timoleague, 

By  Court masherry  Bay. 

Oh,  Monks  of  God  will  bend  and  bear. 
And   when    the    heart's  wild  storms 
would  rise. 
Calm  w^ords  of  Christ   tlieir  ears   will 
hear. 
His  Cross  will  loom  before  their  eyes. 
But  in  the  holy  house  that  eve. 

One  stern  old  man  —  no  Monk  was 
he  — 
While    they    could     only    groan    and 
grieve. 
Spoke  from  his  hot  brain  hastily :  — 
"  O  great  Saint  Francis !  sitting  now 

Full  in  the  smile  of  God's  bright  face, 
You  see  this  ruin,  you  allow 

This  cruel  wrong,  this  sad  disgrace  I 
You    see    your    Monks    thus    beaten, 
bruised. 
Your   house    profaned   and   ravaged 
thus  — 
You  see  the  holy  things  abused. 

You  hear  those  words,  so  blasphemous. 
And  will  you  let  the  robbers  go 

Rejoicing  back  the  way  they  came. 
Weighted  with  precious  spoil,  to  show 
To  many  another  greedy  foe 

The  profits  of  their  easy  game  ? 
Oh,  I  have  labored  gladly  here, 

While   many   a   tranquil   year  went 
round, 
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To  carve,  iind  shape,  and  polish  fair, 

What   now   lies   wrecked   upon    the 
ground. 
But  if  the  sacrilegious  liands 

Of  Saxon  troops  may  ruin  all  — 
If,  when  they  please,  those  ruffian  bands 

May  sliatter  altar,  window,  wall  — 
If  this  base  crew  before  nie  now 

Shall  pass  from  lience  unhurt  away, 
O  ffreat  Saint  Francis!  hear  my  vow  — 

I'll  work  not  here  another  dfiy. 
ril  cast  my  well-loved  tools  aside, 
ril  tramp  and  travel  far  and  wide. 

And  let  your  monks  as  best  they  may 
Kefit  their  convent  by  the  side 

Of  Courtmasherry  Bay." 

As  though   the   words,   so    rough    and 

([uaint. 
Of  that  old  workman  touched  the  Saint, 
And  lifted  God's  resistless  hand 
Against  the  ruthless  robber-band. 
His    veng^eance     came.      The     Monks 

looked  out 
Through  door,  and  chink,  and  broken 

sash  ; 
Thev  heard  the  Irish  battle-shout. 
They   heard    the    meeting    weapons 

clash. 
Oh,  sight  of  joy  !  —  they  saw  'twas  he. 
The  valiant  Donal  of  Dunbuidhe  ! 
A  generous  friend,  a  champion  true. 
As  their  lov'd  Order  ever  knew. 
And  for  whose  weal,  by  Bantry's  wave. 
Upon  the  lands  his  fathers  gave 
Franciscan  Brothers,  as  the  light 

Of   morning   touched   the    mountain 

grass. 
Bowed  down  in  prayer  and  sacred  rite. 

And  offered  Christ  His  holy  Mass. 
The  clansmen  by  the  chieftain's  side 
Were  few  indeed,  but  trained  and  tried 


In  many  a  fierce  and  bloody  figlit 
On  sea  and  land,  by  day  and  night. 
And  never  since  they  battled  first 
Against  the  foes  they  held  accurst 
Rushed  thev  into  the  battle's  din 
With   rage  like   that  which    flamed 
within 
Their  bosoms  now,  as  on  they  burst 
•  To  smite  the  ruffians  in  their  sin. 

Short  was  the  combat.     Fiercely  well 

The  troopers  fought,  and  loud  they 
swore ; 
Bv  twos  and  threes,  and  tens  they  fell 

Beside  the  walls,  before  the  door. 
The  leader  of  the  ribald  jest, 

And  mocking  prayer,  profanely  bold. 
Fell,  cloven  downward  to  the  breast. 

Nor  longer  clutched  the  beaten  gold. 
And  hearts  that  late  were  all  a-<lance 

To  shameful  laughter's  ringing  peal. 
An  instant  felt  the  keen  advance 

And  quick  retreat  of  icy  steel. 
Then  throbbed  no  more.     The  few  who 
sought 

B}-  flight  to  'scape  the  fatal  thrust 
Were     quick     pursued     and     sudden 
brought 

Low  as  their  brothers  in  the  dust ; 
One  horseman  only,  faint  and  pale. 

Sped  from  the  field  of  death  away  — 
Spared   to  make   known   the  dreadful 

tale 
And  shout  the  warning  on  the  gale : 
"  Beware  the  Al)bev  in  the  vale, 

By  Courtmasherry  Bay." 


THE   OLD   CAUSE. 

Here's   to   the   old   green   land    once 
more ! 
Here's  to  the  dear  old  cause  again  ! 
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Good    men    have     pledged    the    toast 
before 
In  deeper  floods  of  redder  rain. 
Their  fight  is  fought,  their  duty  done, 
But  fill  the  flashing  wine-cup  high ! 
We'll  bear  the  grand  old  banner  on 
Some  distance  yet  before  we  die  1 
Hurrah !  hurrah  I 
Perhaps  it  may 
Be  our  blest  fortune  to  behold 
That  banner  bright 
In  Freedom's  light. 
Display  its  Harp  of  Gold ! 

Ha  I  listen,  friends  and  connades  brave. 
They  thouglit  our  nation's  soul  had 
flown ; 
They  laid  her  in  a  narrow  grave, 
Beneath  another  heavy  stone. 
In  vain  !  w^e've  seen  her  on  the  height, 

We've  met  her  in  the  valley  green, 
She  whispers  to  our  hearts  to-night, 
AV^ith  har[>tones  gushing  oft  between  ! 
Hurrah !  hurrah ! 
She  wakes  tlie  lav. 
That  nerved  the  arm  of  Brian  bold, 
Tliat  fanned  to  fire 
Fitzgerald's  ire 
Upon  her  Harp  of  Gold. 

Aye,  let  the  same  old  strain  arise. 

The  land  they  loved  to  us  remains ; 
We  have  the  same  soft,  cloudy  skies. 

The  purple  hills,  the  verdant  plains. 
We  liave  a  dearer  cause  than  theirs. 
For  time  has  brought  us  down  since 
then 
The  added  wrongs  of  many  years  — 
The  flowing  blood  of  other  men. 
Hurrah !  hurrah  ! 
God  speed  the  day 
So  long  expected  and  foretold, 


When  tones  that  tell 
Of  joy  shall  swell 
From  out  that  Harp  of  Gold. 


SONG   FROM   THE   BACKWOODS. 

Deep  in  Canadian  woods  we've  met, 

From  one  bright  island  flown  ; 
Great  is  the  land  we  tread,  but  yet 

Our  hearts  are  with  our  own. 
And  ere  we  leave  this  shanty  small, 
While  fades  the  autumn  day, 
We'll  toast  old  Ireland  ! 
Dear  old  Ireland ! 
Ireland,  boys,  hurrah ! 

WeVe    heard    her    faults    a    hundred 
times. 
The  new  ones  and  the  old. 
In    songs     and     sermons,    rants     and 
rhymes, 
Enlarged  some  fifty-fold. 
But  take  them  all,  the  great  and  small, 
And  this  w^e've  got  to  say :  — 
Here's  dear  old  Ireland ! 
Good  old  Ireland  ! 
Ireland,  boys,  hurrah ! 

We  know  that   brave   and  good   men 
tried 
To  snap  her  rusty  chain, 
That  patriots  suffered,  martyrs  died. 

And  all,  'tis  said,  in  vain  : 
But  no,  boys,  no  !  a  glance  will  show 
How  far  they've  won  their  way. 
Here's  good  old  Ireland ! 
Loved  old  Ireland ! 
Ireland,  boys,  hurrah ! 

We've  seen  the  wedding  and  the  wake, 

The  patron  and  the  fair ; 
The  stuff  they  take,  the  fun  they  make, 
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And  tlie  heads  they  break  down  there, 
With  a  h>ud  "  hurroo  "  and  a  "  pillalu," 

And  a  tliunderiug  *'  clear  the  way  !" 
Here's  pjay  ohl  Ireland  I 
Dear  old  Ireland  I 
Ireland,  boys,  hurrah  I 

And  well   we   know  in   the  cool  gray 
eves, 
Wiien  the  hard  day's  work  is  o'er, 
How  soft  and  sweet  are  tlie  words  that 
greet 
The  friends  who  meet  once  more ; 
With  "Mary  machree  !"  and  "'My  Pat! 
'tis  he!" 
And  '*  My  own  heart  night  and  day  I" 
Ah,  fond  old  Ireland ! 
Dear  old  Irehmd ! 
IreLand,  boys,  hurrah  I 

And  happy  and  bright  are  the  groui)S 
that  pass 
From  their  peaceful  homes,  for  miles 
O'er   fields,   and    roads,   and    hills,   to 
mass. 
When  Sunday  morning  smiles  ! 
And  deep  the  zeal  their  true  hearts  feel 
When  low  tliey  kneel  and  pray. 
Oh,  dear  old  Ireland  ! 
Blest  old  Ireland ! 
Ireland,  boys,  hurrah ! 

But  deep  in  Canadian  woods  we've  met. 

And  we  never  nui}^  see  again 
The  dear  old  isle  where  our  hearts  are 
set. 
And  our  first  fond  hopes  remain  I 
But  come,  fill  up  another  cup, 
And  with  every  sup  let's  say : 
Here's  loved  old  Ireland  I 
Good  old  Ireland ! 
Ireland,  boys,  hurrah  I 


TO   MY   BROTHER. 

Though  Fate  will  permit  us  no  longer 

To  struggle  through  life  side  by  side. 
Let  our  love  grow  purer  and  stronger. 

However  our  hearts  may  be  tried. 
We  are  parted  —  it  may  be  forever  — 

But,   though    we   be   far   from    each 
other. 
One  bond  that  no  distance  can  sever 

Shall  always  connect  us,  mv  Brother. 

And    oft,    when     my    prospects     look 
dreary. 
When  those  I  have  trusted  deceive, 
AVhen  I  sink,  disappointed  and  weary. 

And  scarcely  know  what  to  believe; 
When  the  dark  clouds  of  life  gather  o'er 
me. 
One  star  shall  outshine  every  other, 
And   the  long,  rugged  pathway  before 
me 
(Jrow  bright   with   the   love   of    my 
Brother. 

How  oft  does  some  sweet  recollection. 

From  various  occasions,  arise. 
That  touches  the  chords  of  affection. 

And  brin<xs  a  hot  dew  to  mv  eves ; 
How  oft  does  some  incident  waken 

The  thoughts  I  could  share  with  no 
other. 
And  my  heart,  like  a  chamber  forsaken, 

Ke-echo  my  wish  for  my  Brother. 

As  barks  that  the  tempests  have  driven 

And  tossed  far  apart  on  the  main. 
Steer  on  by  the  beacons  of  heaven, 

And  meet  in  one  harbor  again ; 
Even  so,  if  the  storms  of  existence 

Have  parted  us  here  from  each  other. 
Let  us  steer  to  that  light  in  the  distance. 

And  meet  in  that  haven,  my  Brotlier. 
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THE   FARMER'S   SON. 

Where'er    are     scattered    the    Irish 
nation, 
In  foreign  lands  or  on  Irish  ground, 
In  every  calling,  and  rank,  and  station, 
Good  men  and  true  will  be  always 
found : 
But  'midst  their  masses,  and  ranks,  and 
classes, 
When  noble  work  must  be  dared  and 
done. 
No  heart 's  more  ready,  no  hand 's  more 
steady. 
Than  the  heart  and  hand  of  a  farmer's 
son. 

His    homely    garb    has    not    fashion's 
graces. 
But  it  wraps  a  frame  that  is  lithe  and 
strong ; 
His   brawny   hand    may   show    labor's 
traces. 
But  'tis  honest  toil  that  does  no  man 
wrong. 
For  generous  greeting,  for  social  meet- 

For  genial  mirth,  or  for  harmless  fun, 
'Midst  high  or  low  men,  'midst  friends 

or  foe  men. 
Oh,  where's  the  match  for  a  farmer's 

son  ? 

Some  other  men  may  have  words  more 

flowing 
To  prove  and  plead  for  dear  Ireland's 

cause. 
And  others,  too,  may  have  ways  more 

knowing 
To    win    her   smiles    and    her    fond 

applause ; 
But  when   her  story  is  crowned  with 

glory. 


Howe'er  the  battle  was  fought  and 
won. 
In  front  to  gain  it,  and  still  maintain  it. 
You'll  find  most  surely  a  farmer's  son. 


THE    COUNTIES   OF   IRELAND. 

Here's  to  Donegal 
And  her  people  brave  and  tall ; 
Here's    to    Antrim,    to    Leitriin,    and 
Derry ; 
Here's  to  Cavan  and  to  Loutli, 
Here's  to  Carlo w  in  the  South, 
Here's  to  Longford,  to  Waterford,  and 
Kerry  1 

Chorus. 

Then  clink  glasses,  clink, 
'Tis  a  toast  for  all  to  drink, 
And  let  every  voice  come  in  at  tli*^ 
chorus ; 
For  Ireland  is  our  home. 
And  wherever  we  may  roam 
We'll  be  true  to  the  dear  land  tliit 
bore  us. 

Here's  to  Tyrone, 
Where  O'Neill  long  held  liis  own  : 
Here's  to  Monaghan,  Fermanagh,  nml 
Kildare,  boys ; 
Here's  to  her  whose  sti'oke 
Broke  the  hateful  penal  yoke. 
And  you  know  that's  the  brave  (^i  unty 
Clare,  boys. 

Chorus — Then  clinl:,  &c. 

Here's  to  Sligo,  and  to  Down, 
To  Armagh  of  old  renown  ; 
Here's  to  Kilkenny,  famed  in  story; 
Here's  to  Wexford,  o'er  whose  name 
Shines  a  crown  of  deathless  fame ; 
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And  liere's  to    Royal  Meath  and   her 
glory ! 

Chorus — Then  clink,  &c. 

Here's  to  Galway  and  Mayo, 
Tliat  never  feared  a  foe ; 
Here's  to  Wicklow,  its  peaks  and  its 
passes ; 
Here's    to    Limerick,    famed    o'er 

all; 
For  its  well-defended  wall, 
And   still  more  for  tlie  beauty  of  its 
lasses  I 

Chorus — Then  clink,  &c. 

Here's  to  gallant  Cork, 

The  next  county  to  New  York  ; 
Here's  to  Kosconimon  bright  and  airy ; 

Here's  to  Westmeath, 

Where  a  tyrant  scarce  can  breathe ; 
And  here's  to  unconquered  Tipperary ! 

Chorus — Then  clink,  &c. 

Queen's  County,  too,  we'll  toast. 
And  the  King's,  for  both  can  boast 
They  are  spots  the  invader  got  some 
trouble  in  ; 
And  now  to  finish  up, 
Fill  a  bright  and  brimming  cup. 
And   we'll   drink,  boys,  to  jolly  little 
Dublin  ! 

Chorus, 

Then  clink  glasses,  clink, 
'Tis  a  toast  for  all  to  drink. 

And  let  every  voice  come  in  at  the 
chorus ; 
For  Ireland  is  our  home. 
And  wherever  we  may  roam 

We'll  be  true   to  the  dear  land  that 
bore  us. 


"GOD   SAVE   IRELAND." 

High  upon  the  gallows  tree 
Swung  the  noble-hearted  Three, 
By  the  vengeful  tyrant  stricken  in  their 
bloom ; 
But  they  met  him  face  to  face. 
With  the  courage  of  their  race. 
And  they  went  with  souls  undaunted 
to  their  doom. 
'^  (iod  save  Ireland  !  "  said  the  heroes ; 
"  God  save  Ireland  !  "  said  they  all : 
'*  Whether  on  the  scaffold  high 
Or  tlie  battle-field  we  die. 
Oh,  what  matter,  when  for  Erin  dear 
we  fall !  " 

(iirt  around  with  cruel  foes, 
Still  their  spirit  proudly  rose. 
For  they  thought  of  hearts  that  loved 
them,  far  and  near ; 
Of  the  millions  true  and  brave 
O'er  the  ocean's  swelling  wave, 
And   the  friends  in  holy  Ireland  ever 
dear. 
"•  God     save     Ireland ! "    said     they 

proudly ; 
"  God  save  Ireland  I "  said  they  all : 
"Whether  on  the  scaffold  high 
Or  the  battle-field  we  die. 
Oh,  what  matter,  when  for  Erui   dear 
we  fall ! " 

Climbed  they  up  the  rugged  stair, 
Rung  their  voices  out  in  prayer, 
Then  with  England's  fatal  cord  around 

them  cast. 
Close  beneath  the  gallows  tree. 
Kissed  like  brothers  lovingly. 
True  to  home  and  faith  and  freedom  to 

the  last. 
"  God   save    Ireland ! "   prayed    the}' 

loudly  ; 
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"  God  save  Ireland  !  "  said  tliey  all : 

But  on  the  cause  must  go. 

"'Whether  on  the  scaffold  high 

Amidst  joy,  or  weal,  or  woe. 

Or  the  battle-field  we  die, 

Till  we've  made  our  isle  a  nation  free 

Oh,  what  matter,  when  for  Erin  dear 

and  grand. 

we  fall ! " 

"  God  save  Ireland  I "  say  we  proudly; 

"  God  save  Ireland  ! "  say  we  all : 

Never  till  the  latest  day 

*'  Whether  on  the  scaffold  high 

Shall  the  memory  pass  away 

Or  the  battle-field  we  die. 

Of  the  gallant  lives  thus  given  for  our 

Oh,  what  matter,  when  for  Erin  dear 

land ; 

we  fall ! " 

MRS.   JULIA  CRAWFORD. 


DUBLIN    BAY. 

He  sail'd  away  in  a  gallant  bark, 

Roy  Neill  and  his  fair  young  bride ; 
He  had  ventur'd  all  in  that  bounding 
ark 
That  danced  o'er  the  silver  tide. 
But  his  heart  was  young  and  his  spirit 
light, 
And  he  dashed  the  tear  away. 
As  he  watched  the  shore  recede  from 
sight 
Of  his  own  sweet  Dublin  Bay. 

Three    days   they   sail'd,  and   a   storm 
arose. 

And  the  lightning  swept  tlie  deep. 
And  the  thunder-crash  broke  the  short 
lepose 

Of  the  weary  sea-boy's  sleep. 
Roy  Neill,  he  clasped  his  weeping  bride. 

And  he  kiss'd  her  tears  away. 
*'()  love,  'twas  a  fatal  hour,"  she  cried, 

"  When  we  left  sweet  Dublin  Bay." 

On  the  crowded  deck  of   the  doomed 
ship 


Some  stood  in  their  mute  despair; 
And  some  more  calm,  with  a  holy  lip. 
Sought    the    God   of    the   storm   in 
praj^er. 
"  She  has  struck  on  the  rock  ! "  the  sea- 
men cried. 
In  the  breath  of  their  wild  dismay ; 
And  the  ship  went  down,  and  the  fair 
young  bride. 
That  sailed  from  Dublin  Bav. 


WE   PARTED   IN    SILENCE. 

We   parted   in  silence,   we  parted   by 

night. 

On  the  banks  of  that  lonelv  river ; 

Where  the  fragrant  limes  their  boughs 

unite, 

We  met  —  and  we  parted  forever  ! 

The  night-bird  sung,  and  the  stars  above 

Told  many  a  touching  story. 
Of  friends  long  pass'd  to  the  kingdom 
of  love, 
Where  the  soul  wears  its  mantle  of 
glory. 
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We  parted  in  silence  —  our  cheeks  were 
wet 
With  the  tears  that  were  past  con- 
trolling ; 
We  vow'cl  we  would  never,  no,  never 
forget, 
And  those  vows  at  the  time  were  con- 
soling ; 
But  those  lips  that  echo'd  the  sounds  of 
mine 
Are  as  cold  as  \hi\t  lonely  river; 
And    tliat    e\\\   ll:;it   beautiful    spirit's 
slirine. 
Has  shrouded  its  fires  forever. 


And    now    on     the     midnight     sky    I 
look, 
And  my  heart  grows  full   of   weep- 
ing; 

Each  star  is  to  me  a  sealed  book, 

Some  tale  of   that  loved   one    ke.eiv 
ing. 
We   parted   in   silence  —  we  parted  in 
tears 
On  the  banks  of  thfit  lonely  river : 
But  tlie  odor  and  bloom  of  those  by- 
gone years 
Shall  hang  o'er  its-  waters  forever. 


DENNY   LANE. 


GATE   OF   ARAGLEN. 

When  first  I  saw  thee,  Cate,  that  sum- 
mer evening  late, 

Down  at  the  orchard  gate  of  Araglen, 

I  felt  I'd  ne'er  before  seen  one  so  fair 
a-st6r, 

I  fear'd  I'd  never  more  see  thee  again  — 

I  stopped  and  gazed  at  thee,  my  footfall 
luckily 

Reached  not  thy  ear,  tho'  we  stood 
there  so  near ; 

While  fi-om  thy  lips  a  strain,  soft  as  the 
summer  rain. 

Sad  as  a  lover's  pain,  fell  on  my  ear. 

I've  heard  the  lark  in  June,  the  harp's 

wild  plaintive  tune. 
The  thrusli,  tliat  aye  too  soon  gives  o'er 

his  strain  — 
I've  heard  in  hushVl  delight  the  mellow 

horn  at  niglit. 
Waking  the  echoes  light  of  wild  Loch 

Lein  : 


But  neither  echoing  horn,  nor  thrush 

upon  the  thorn, 
Nor  lark  at  early  morn,  liymning  in  air. 
Nor   harper's   lay  divine,    e'er  witch'd 

this  heart  of  mine. 
Like  that  sweet  voice  of  thine,  that  ev'- 

ning  there. 

And  when  some  rustling,  dear,  fell  on 

thy  listening  ear. 
You    thought   your  brother   near,   and 

named  his  name, 
I    could    not  answer,    though,  as    luck 

would  have  it  so. 
His  name  and  mine,  you  know,  were 

both  the  same. 
Hearing     no     answering     sound,     you 

glanced  in  doubt  around. 
With  timid  look,  and  found  it  was  not  he; 
Turning  away  your  head,  and  blusliing 

rosy  red. 
Like  a  wild  fiiwn  you  fled,  far,  far  from 

me. 
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The  swan  upon  the  lake,  the  wild  rose 

.    in  the  brake, 
The  golden  clouds  that  make  the  west 

their  throne. 
The  wild  ash  lt\^  the  stream,  the  full 

moon's  silver  beam. 
The  ev'ning  star's  soft  gleam,  shining 

jilone ; 
The    lily  rob'd   in  white  —  all,  all  are 

fair  and  bright ; 
But  ne'er  on  earth  was  sight  so  bright, 

so  fair, 
As   that   one   glimpse   of   thee,   that  I 

caught  then,  machree, 
It  stole  n)y  heart  from  me  that  ev'ning 

there. 

And  now  you're  mine  alone,  that  heart 

is  all  my  own  — 
That   heart   tliat   ne'er   liath  known  a 

flame  before. 
That  form  of  mould  divine — that  snowy 

hand* of  thine  — 
Those  locks  of  gold  are  mine,  for  ever- 
more. 
Was  lover  ever  seen,  as  blest  as  thine, 

Caitilin? 
Hath  lover  ever  been  more  fond,  more 

true  ? 
Thine  is  my  ev'ry  vow !   for  ever  dear, 

as  now ! 
Queen  of  my  heart  be  thou  !    mo  cailin 

ruadh ! 


LAMENT  OF   THE    IRISH    MAIDEN. 
[a  brigadk  ballad.] 

On  Carrigdhoun  the  heath  is  brown, 

The  clouds  are  dark  o'er  Ardnalia, 
And    many   a   stream    comes    rushing 
'    down 

To  swell  the  angry  Ownabwee; 
The  moaning  blast  is  sweeping  fast 

Thro'  many  a  leafless  tree. 
And  I'm  alone,  for  lie  is  gone. 

My  hawk  has  flown,  ochone  machree. 

The  heath  was  green  on  Carrigdhoun, 

Bright  shone  the  sun  on  Ardnalia, 
The  dark   green   trees  bent  trembling 
down 

To  kiss  the  slumb'ring  Ownabwee ; 
That  happy  day,  'twas  but  last  May, 

'Tis  like  a  dream  to  me. 
When  Doinnall  swore,  ay,  o'er  and  o'er. 

We'd  part  no  more,  oh  stor  machree. 

Soft    April   show'rs    and    bright    May 
flow'rs 
Will  bring  the  summer  back  again. 
But  will  they  bring  me  back  the  hours 
I    spent    with    my    brave    Doinnall 
then? 
'Tis   but   a   chance,   for   he's   gone   to 
France, 
To  wear  the  fleur-de-lis  ; 
But  I'll  follow  you,  ma  Doinall  dhu^ 
For  still  I'm  true  to  you,  machree. 
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Good  peasant,  we  are  strangers  here,* 

And  night  is  gathering  fast; 
The  stars  scarce  glimmer  in  the  sky, 

And  moans  the  mountain  blast; 
Can'st  tell  ns  of  a  place  to  rest? 

We're  wearied  with  the  ro.ad ; 
No  churl  the  peasant  used  to  be 
•  With  homelv  couch  and  food." 

*'I  cannot  help  myself,  nor  know 
Wliere  ye  may  rest  or  stay ; 

A  few  more  hours  the  moon  will  shine. 
And  liffht  vou  on  vour  way." 

''  But,  peasant,  can  you  let  a  man 

Appeal  to  you  in  vain ; 
Here  at  your  very  cabin-door, 

And  'mid  the  pelting  rain? 
Here  in  the  dark,  and  in  the  night, 

Where  one  scarce  sees  a  span. 
What !  —  close  your  heart  I  —  and  close 
your  door  I 

And  be  an  Irishman?" 

**  No  —  no  —  go  on  —  the  moon  will  rise 

In  a  short  hour  or  two ; 
What  can  a  peaceful  laborer  say? 

Or  a  poor  toiler  do  '^ " 
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You're  poor?    well  —  here's  a  golden 

chance 
To  make  you  rich  and  great : 


*  When  Thoraau  Franciu  Meagher  and  two  more  of  the 
'Forty-Eight  men  wt-re  outlawed  wanderers  in  Tlpperary, 
and  at  the  close  of  a  wrary  evening  sought  food  and  nhelter 
from  a  pcuMaut  whom  they  met  on  the  way,  the  colloquy 
and  eveutn  of  the  ballad  took  place. 


Five  hundred  pounds  are  on  our  heads; 

The  gibbet  is  our  fate  ! 
Fly  —  raise  the  cry,  and  win  the  gold; 

Or  some  may  cheat  you  soon ; 
And  we'll  abide  by  the  roadside, 

And  wait  the  rising  moon." 

What  ails  the  peasant? —  does  he  flush 

At  the  wild  greed  of  gold  ? 
Why  seizes  he  the  wanderers'  hands  ? — 

Hark  to  his  accents  bold  :  — 

'"  Ho  !  I  have  a  heart  for  you,  neighbors. 
Ay,  and  a  hearth,  and  a  home ; 

Ay,  and  a  help  for  you,  neighbors ; 
God  bless  ye,  and  prosper  ye — come  ! 

"  Come  —  out  of   the  light  of   the  sol- 
diers ; 
Come  in  'mongst  the  children  and  all ; 
And  I'll  guard  ye  for  sake  of  old  Ire- 
land, 
Till  Con  nail  himself  gets  a  fall. 

'*  To  the  devil  with  all  their  gold  guin- 
eas— 
Come  in  —  everything  is  your  own  ; 
»   And  I'll  kneel  at  your  feet,  friends  of 
Ireland ! 
What    I   wouldn't   for    king   on    liis 
throne. 

"  God  bless  ye  that  stood  in  the  danger. 
In  the  midst  of  the  country's  mishap  ; 

That  stood  up  to  meet  the  big  famine  ; 
Och !  ye  are  the  men  in  the  gap ! 
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"Come  in — with  a  'Cead  Mille  Failthe;' 
Sit  down,  and  don't  make  any  noise, 
Till  I  come  for  more  comforts  to  crown 

ye, 

Till  I  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  boys. 

*'  Arrah,  shake  hands  again  —  noble  fel- 
lows, 
That   left  your  own  homes  for   the 
poor. 
Not  a  man  in  the  land  could  betray  you, 
Or  shut  up  his  lieart  or  his  door/' 


-•o»- 


'NINETY-EIGHT. 

In  the  old  marble  town  of  Kilkenny, 

With  its  abbeys,  cathedrals,  and  halls. 
Where   the  Norman  bell  rings  out   at 
nightfall, 

And  the  relics  of  gray  crumbling  walls 
Show  traces  of  Celt  and  Saxon 

In  bastions,  and  towers,  and  keeps, 
And  graveyards  and  tombs  tell  the  liv- 
ing 

Where  glory  or  holiness  sleeps ; 
Where  the  Nuncio  brought  the  Pope's 
blessing. 

And  money  and  weapons  to  boot, 
Whilst  Owen  was  wild  to  be  plucking 

The  English  clan  up  by  tlie  root; 
Where  regicide  Oliver  revelled. 

With  his  Puritan,  ironside  horde, 
And  cut  down  both  marble  and  mon- 
archy, 

Grimly  and  grave,  with  the  sword; — 
There,  in  that  old  town  of  history, 

England,  in  famed  'Ninety-Eight, 
Was  busy  with  gallows  and  yeomen. 

Propounding  the  laws  of  the  State. 


And    they  marked    his  weak    spirit  to 
falter. 
And   his  white    face    to    quiver  and 
quail ; 
And   lie   spoke  of  his    mother,    whose 
dwelling 
Was  but  a  short  distance  away  — 
A  poor,  lorn,  heart-broken  widow  — 
And  he  her  sole  solace  and  stay. 

"  Bring  her  here  !"  cried  tlie  chief  of  the 
yeomen ; 

"  A  lingering  chance  let  us  give 
To  this  spawn  of  a  rebel  to  babble, 

And  by  her  sage  counsel  to  live." 

And  quick  a  red  trooper  went  trotting 

From    the    town  to   the  poor  cabin- 
door. 
And  he  found  the  old  lone,  woman  sit- 
ting 

And  spinning  u|)on  the  bare  floor. 
"Your  son  is  in  trouble,  old  damsel ! 

They  have  him  within  in  the  town. 
And  he  wishes  to  see  you,  so  bustle. 

And  put  on  your  tucker  and  gown.'* 

The  old  woman  stopped  from  the  spin- 
ning 
With  a  frown  on  her  deep-wrinkled 
brow  ; 
"I  know  how  it  is  —  curs(^d  yeoman  I 

I  am  ready  —  I'll  go  with  you  now." 
lie  seized  her,  enraged,  by  the  shoulder, 

And  lifting  lier  up  on  his  steed. 
Struck  the  spurs,  and  they  rode  to  the 
city, 
Right    ahead,    and    with    clattering 
speed. 


They  were  hanging  a  young  lad,  a  rebel,    '    They  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows. 
On  a  gibbet  before  the  old  jail.  j        And  the  mother  confronted  the  son, 
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And  slie  liugged  his  young  heart  to  her 

"  Blessed  Mother  !  "  sneered  out  the  vile 

bosom, 

yeoman, 

And  kissed  his  face,  pallid  and  wan ; 

"Tell  your  son  to  confer  —  and  be 

And,  as  the  rope  dangled  before  her, 

free ! " 

She  held  the  loop  fast  in  her  hand  — 

For,    though   her   proud   soul  was  un- 

"Never,  never! — he'll  die  like  his  father; 

blenching. 

My  boy,  give  your  life  to  the  Lord  ; 

Her  frail  limbs  were  failing  to  stand; 

But  of  treason  to  Ireland,  mavoumeen^ 

And  whilst  the  raw  yeomen  came  crowd- 

Never breathe  one  dishonoring  word.'* 

ing 

To  witness  the  harrowing  scene, 

His  white  cheek  flushed  up  at  her  speak- 

The  brave  mother  flushed  to  the  fore- 

"igi 

head. 

His  heart  bounded  up  at  her  call, 

And  spoke  with  the  air  of  a  queen:  — 

And  his  hushed  spirit  seemed,  at  awak- 

''  My  son,  they  are  going  to  hang  you, 

iiigi 

For  loving  your  faith  and  your  home, 

To  scorn  death,  yeomen,  and  all. 

And  they  called  me  to  urge  you,  and 

save  you  — 

"  I'll  die,  and  I'll  be  no  informer^ 

And  in   God's  name,   I've  answered 

My  kin  I  will  never  disgrace. 

and  come ; 

And  when   God  lets  me  see  my  poor 

They  murdered  your  father  before  you, 

father. 

And   I    knelt   on    the    red,    reeking 

I  can  lovingly  look  in  his  face." 

sod. 

And  I  watclied  his  hot  blood  steaming 

"  You'll  see  him  in  hell !  "  cried  the  yeo- 

upward 

man. 

'J'o  call  down  the  vengeance  of  God. 

As  he  flung  the  sad  widow  away  — 

No  traitor  was  he  to  his  country  — 

And  the  youth  in  a  moment  was  strang- 

No blot  did  he  leave  to  his  name  - — 

ling 

And   I  always  could   pray  at  his  cold 

In  the  broad  eye  of  shuddering  day. 

grave. 

Oh !     the    priest   could    kneel   there 

"  Give  the  gallows  a  passenger  outside," 

without  shame." 

A  tall  Hessian  spluttered  aloud, 

As  lie  drove  a  huge  nail  in  the  timber, 

"'J'o  h — 1  with  your  priests  and  your 

'Mid  the  curses  and  cries  of  the  crowd. 

rebels !" 

The  captain  cried  out  with  a  yell. 

Then  seizing  the  poor  bereaved  mother. 

Whilst  from  the  tall  tower  in  the  temple 

He  passed  his  broad  belt  round  her 

Hang  out  the  sweet  Angelus  bell. 

throat. 

*'  Blessed  Mother  I  "    appealed  the  poor 

Whilst   her   groaning  was  lost  in    the 

widow. 

drum-beat 

'"Look    down    on    my  child   and   on 

And  her  shneks  in  the  shrill  bugle- 

me ! " 

note. 
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And  mother  and  son  were  left  choking, 
And  stniggling  and  writhing  in  death, 
Whilst  angels  looked  down  on  the  mur- 
der. 

And  devils  were  \vrangling  beneath. 

•         ••••••• 

For  thia^  cries  the  exile  defiant  — 

For  this^  cries  the  patriot  brave  — 
For  this,  cries  the  lonely  survivor 


O'er  many  a  horror-marked  grave  — 
For  thi8^  cry  the  priest  and  the  peasant, 

The  student,  the  lover,  the  lost, 
The  stalwart  who  pride  in  their  vigor, 

The  frail,  as  they  give  up  the  ghost — 
For  this  we  curse  Saxon  dominion. 

And  join  in  the  world-wide  cry 
That  wails  up  to  heaven  for  vengeance 

Through  every  blue  gate  of  the  sky  1 


MICHAEL  JOSEPH  BARRY. 

[author    of    several    national    songs,    "  E88AY    ON    REPEAL,"    ETC.] 


BIDE  YOUR  TIME. 

Bide  voru  Time,  the  morn  is  breaking. 

Bright  with  Freedom's  blessed  ray  — 
Millions,  from  their  trance  awaking. 

Soon  shall  stand  in  firm  array ! 
Man  shall  fetter  man  no  longer ; 

Liberty  shall  march  sublime  : 
Every  moment  makes  you  stronger  — 

Firm,  unshrinking.  Bide  youu  Time  ! 

Bide  voru  Time — one  false  step  taken 

Perils  all  you  yet  have  done ; 
Undismayed  —  erect  —  unshaken  — 

Watch  and  wait,  and  all  is  won. 
''Tis  not  by  a  rash  endeavor 

Men  or  states  to  greatness  climb  — 
Would  you  win  your  rights  forever. 

Calm    and    thoughtful,    BiDE   youu 
Time  ! 

Bide  your  Time  —  your  worst  trans- 
gression 

Were  to  strike,  and  strike  in  vain ; 
He,  whose  arm  would  smite  opi)ression. 

Must  not  need  to  smite  again  ! 


Danger  makes  the  brave  man  steady  — 
Rashness  is  the  coward's  crime  — 

Be  for  Freedom's  battle  ready. 

When  it  comes;  but.  Bide  YOUR  TimeI 

STEP  TOGETHER. 

Step  together —  boldly  tread. 
Firm  each  foot,  erect  each  head, 
Fix*d  in  front  be  every  glance  ; 
Forward,  at  the  word  advance ; 
Serried  files  that  foes  may  dread  — 
Like  the  deer  on  mountain  heather, 
Tread  light. 
Left,  right  — 
Steady,  boys,  and  step  together! 

Step  together  — be  each  rank 
Dressed  in  line,  from  flank  to  fl^ank, 
Marching  so  that  you  may  halt 
*Mid  the  onset's  fierce  assault, 
Firm  as  is  the  rampart's  bank 
Raised  the  iron  rain  to  weather. 
Proud  sight ! 
Left,  right  — 
Steady,  boys,  and  step  together ! 
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Step  together  —  be  your  tramp 
Quick  and  light — no  plodding  stamp ; 
Let  its  cadence  quick  and  clear 
Fall,  like  music,  on  the  ear; 
Noise  befits  not  hall  or  camp, 
Eagles  soar  on  silent  feather. 
Tread  light. 
Left,  right  — 
Steady,  boys,  and  step  together ! 

Step  together  —  self-restrained 
Be  your  march  of  thought  as  trained, 
Each  man's  single  2)ow'rs  combined 
Into  one  battalion'd  mind, 
Moving  on  with  step  sustained. 
Thus  prepared  we  reck  not  whether 
Foes  smite. 
Left,  right  — 
We  can  think  and.  strike  together  I 

THE   ARMS   OF   EIGHTY-TWO. 

They  rose  to  guard  their  fatherland, 

In  stern  resolve  they  rose, 
In  bearing  firm,  in  purpose  grand, 

To  meet  the  world  as  foes. 
They  rose  as  brave  men  ever  do ; 
And,  flashing  bright, 
They  bore  to  light 
The  Arms  of  *'  Eighty-two  !  " 

Oh  !  'twas  a  proud  and  solemn  sight 

To  mark  that  broad  array. 
Come  forth  to  claim  a  nation's  right 

'Gainst  all  who  dared  gainsay, 
And  despots  shrunk,  appall'd  to  view 
The  men  who  bore 
From  shore  to  shore 
The  Arms  of  "'  Eighty-two  !  " 

They  won  her  right,  they  passed  away, 
Witlnn  the  tomb  they  rest. 


And  coldly  lies  the  mournful  clay 

Above  each  manly  breast ; 
But  Ireland  still  may  proudly  view 

What  that  great  host 

Had  cherished  most  — 
The  Arms  of  "  Eighty-two  ! " 

Time-honored  comrades  of  the  brave. 

Fond  relics  of  their  fame. 
Does  Ireland  hold  one  coward  slave 

Would  yield  you  up  to  shame  ? 
One  dastard  who  would  tamely  view 
The  alien's  hand 
Insulting  brand 
The  Arms  of  "  Eiglity-two  "  ? 


LOOEY  PHILIP  AND   HER   GRAYSHUS 

MAJESTY. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  BOY  **  JONES." 

(From  the  Southern  Reporter.) 

MiSTHUR  Edithur,  —  My  mother 
bein'  a  Blackpool  woman,  I  wish  to  give 
you  the  first  news  of  what  hapjiened  be- 
tween Looey  Phillippe  an'  her  Grayshus 
Majesty.  I  was  behin'  a  curtin  listenin* 
to  this  dialog  on  Friday  evenin' :  — 

.  .  .  My  dear  Vic.,  ses  he, 

I'm  mighty  sick,  ses  lie, 

For  Tve  cut  my  stick,  ses  he, 

Tarnation  quick,  ses  he. 

From  tlie  devil's  breeze,  ses  he, 

At  the  Tooleyrees,  ses  he, 

For  tlie  blackguards  made,  ses  he, 

A  barricade,  ses  lie  — 

They're  up  to  the  trade,  ses  he, 

Air  I  was  afraid,  ses  he, 

I'd  lose  iny  head,  ses  he. 

Air  if  I  lost  that,  ses  he, 

rd  have  no  place  for  my  hat,  ses  he. 
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Stop  a  while,  ses  she, 
Take  off  your  tile,  ses  she, 
You've  come  a  peg  down,  ses  she, 
By  losin'  your  crown,  ses  she. 

Mille  pardon^  ses  he, 

For  lavin'  it  on,  ses  he. 

But  my  head  isn't  right,  ses  he. 

Since  I  took  to  flight,  ses  he. 

For  the  way  was  long,  ses  he. 

An'  I'm  not  over  sthrong,  ses  he. 

Indeed  my  ould  buck,  ses  she, 
You  look  mighty  shuck,  ses  she. 

You  may  say  I  am,  ses  he, 
I'm  not  worth  a  d — n,  ses  he, 
Till  I've  got  a  dhram,  ses  he, 
An'  a  cut  o'  mate,  ses  he, 
For  I'm  dead  bate,  ses  he, 
I'm  as  cowld  as  ice,  ses  he. 

Oh  I  never  say  it  twice,  ses  she, 
I'll  get  you  a  slice,  ses  she, 
Of  sumthin'  nice,  ses  she, 
An*  will  make  up  a  bed,  ses  she, 
In  the  room  overhead,  ses  she. 

I  like  a  matthrass,  ses  he. 
Or  a  pallyass,  ses  he. 
But  in  my  present  pass,  ses  he, 
Anythin'  o'  the  kind,  ses  he, 
I  shouldn't  much  mind,  ses  he. 

Here  a  grand  waythur,  dressed  in 
goold,  brought  in  the  aytables,  an'  laid 
them  on  the  table.  Iler  Majesty  helped 
Looey  to  some  cowld  ham,  which  he 
tucked  in  as  if  lie  hadn't  tasted  a  bit 
since  he  left  I  he  Toole  vrees.  Bv  de- 
grees  he  lost  his  appeytite  an'  found  his 
tongue,  but  he  didn't  like  talkin'  while 


the  waythur  was  there,  so  he  touched 
her  Majesty,  and  ses  he  in  an  undher- 

tone  — 

■i 

Bid  that  flunkey  go,  ses  he. 
And  I'll  let  you  know,  ses  he, 
About  my  overthrow,  ses  he. 

So  the  Queen  made  a  sign  with  her 
hand,  and  the  flunkey  tuk  himself  off 
with  very  bad  grace — as  if  he'd  have 
liked  to  be  listenin'.  When  the  doore 
was  shut.  Looey  went  on  — 

'Twas  that  Geezo,  ses  he. 
That  chap  you  knew,  ses  he, 
When  you  were  at  Eu,  ses  he. 
At  our  interview,  ses  he. 

Is  that  thrue  ?  ses  she, 

I  thouglit  he  and  you,  ses  she. 

Were  always  as  thick,  ses  she. 

Don't  say  ''pickpockets,"  Vic,  ses  he. 
Indeed  we  were  friends,  ses  he. 
And  had  the  same  inds,  ses  he. 
At  all  times  in  view,  ses  he. 
But  we  little  knew,  ses  he. 
That  that  Paris  mob,  ses  he. 
Would  spoil  our  job,  ses  he. 
They're  the  devil's  lads,  ses  he, 
What  you  call  "  Rads,"  ses  he. 
But  your  "  Rads  "  sing  small,  ses  he. 
Before  powther  an'  ball,  ses  he, 
While  they  don't  care  a  jot,  ses  he. 
For  round  grape  or  shot,  ses  he. 
Well,  them  chaps  of  mine,  ses  he. 
They  wanted  to  dine,  ses  he, 
And  to  raise  up  a  storm,  ses  he. 
About  gettin'  Reform,  ses  he. 
Which  isn't  the  thing,  ses  he. 
For  a  citizen  king,  ses  he, 
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Or  a  well  nrdliereil  state,  ses  he, 
To  tolenite,  ses  he. 
So  ses  I  to  Geezo,  ses  he. 
We  must  sthi'ike  a  blow,  ses  he. 
Ses  Geezo,  you're  right,  ses  lie, 
For  they'll  never  fight,  ses  he, 
They're  shure  to  be  kilt,  ses  ]ie, 
By  thiin  forts  you  built,  ses  lie, 
For  the  throops  are  thvue,  ses  he, 
All'  they'll  stand  by  you,  sea  he. 
Then  ses  I  to  Geezo,  ses  he. 
Proclaim  the  Baiiquo,  ses  lie. 
An'  let  the  chaps  know,  ses  he, 
That  Reform  '&  no  gi>,  ses  he. 
But  bail  liiek  to  our  haste,  ses  he. 
For  stoj»[)i»'  tiie  faste,  ses  he. 
For  the  people  riz,  ses  he. 
An*  that's  how  it  is,  ses  he. 
That  yim  find  me  here,  ses  he. 
At  tliis  time  u'  the  year,  ses  he. 
Hard  up  for  a  bed,  ses  he. 
To  rest  my  head,  ses  he. 

Did  you  save  your  tin  ?  ses  she 

Did  1  ?  (with  a  grin),  ses  he, 

Faix  'tis  I  that  did,  ses  he. 

For  I  had  it  hid,  ses  he. 

Lest  the  storm  should  hurst,  ses  he, 

T<)  he  fit  for  the  worst,  ses  he. 

Here  Looey  stopped,  and  little  Lord 
Johnny,  who  had  been  peepin'  in  at  the 
doore,  walked  into  the  roome  just  as 
the  Queen,  who  had  oaugiit  sight  o£ 
him,  put  up  her  finger  for  him  to  come 
ill.     Looey  rose  up  to  meet  him  — 

Ah  I  ai-e  y()u  here,  ses  ho. 
My  little  Premier?  si's  he, 
'Gad.  you're  looking  ill,  ses  he. 


Troth  I  am.  King  Phil,  ses  he. 
I've  no  till  iu  the  till,  ses  he, 
Would  you  cash  a  hill,  ses  he. 
For  a  couple  of  mil  f  ses  he. 

Good  night,  ses  Phil,  ses  he, 
Pve  a  cowld  in  my  head,  ses  he, 
And  I'll  go  to  bed,  ses  he. 

An'  he  walked  out  of  the  room  in  a 
grate  hurry,  leavin'  Lord  Johnny  in  a 
grat«  foosthur,  an',  indeed,  her  Majesty 
didn't  look  over  well  pleased,  but  there 
the  matter  inded. 

P.  S. — You'll  bear  that  Looey  wasn't 
in  London  at  all,  but  you  may  thrust  to 
the  thruth  of  the  above  from  yours  to 
command, 

Thk  Boy  Jones. 


DEAR   CARRIGALINB. 
Dear  Canigaline !  with  what  rapture 

I've  trod, 
Iu   the  briglit  days  of  childhood,   thy 

emeiiild  sod. 
Or,  wearied  with  play,  have  reposed  in 

the  sliatle 
Which  the  hawthorn  aud  beech  by  thy 

clear  water  made. 
While  joy  on  my  soul  seemed  as  calmly 

to  shine 
As  the  suii  on  thy  waters,  loved  Carri- 

galine !  • 

And  later,  iu  boyhood,  when  passiou's 

yuuug  thrill 
Made  tliy  soft  looks  of  loveliness  lover 

lier  still, 


u  lhi>  Lh,  near  tha  «■■ 


•  CbIUc  nuM,  In  M> 
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How  oft  by  the  margin  of  shady  Cool- 
more 

I've  whispered  fond  vows  of  idolatry  o'er, 

While  the  hand  of  the  loved  one, 
clasped  warmly  in  mine, 

Made  thy  shores  seem  an  Eden,  dear 
Carrigaline ! 

Now  years  have  passed  over,  and  loved 
ones  are  lost, 

And  o'er  life's  calm  waters  the  tempest 
hath  crossed ; 

And  I  visit  thy  shores  after  dark  days 
of  ill, 

And  I  find  them  all  peaceful  and  beau- 
tiful still ; 

Ah !  I  would  that  life's  wave  could  flow 
tranquil  as  thine. 

When  the  storm  has  passed  o'er  it,  loved 
Carrigaline ! 

But  that  wave  looks  dreariest  after  the 
storm. 

When  the  wrecks  of  young  hope  its 
dark  bosom  deform ; 

And  the  heart,  like  a  lone  bark,  floats 
mournfully  on. 

While  the  comrades  it  sailed  with  are 
shattered  and  gone ; 

Yet  even  in  my  sorrow  'tis  sweet  to  re- 
cline 

Once  more  on  thy  green  sward,  loved 
Carrigaline ! 

Still  calm  be  thy  water,  and  bright  be 

thy  shore, 
And  young  hearts  be  blessed  there  as 

mine  was  of  yore  ; 
For   surely   if    Nature   has    painted   a 

scene 
Where  the  dream  of  existence  may  still 

be  serene. 


And  joy  on  the  soul  may  unfadingly 
shine, 

That  scene  is  thy  margin,  dear  Carri- 
galine ! 


THE   PLACE   TO   DIE. 

How  little  recks  it  where  men  die, 

When  once  the  moment's  past 
In  which  the  dim  and  glazing  eye 

Has  looked  on  earth  its  last  — 
Whether  beneath  the  sculptured  urn 

The  cofiin'd  form  shall  rest. 
Or  in  its  nakedness  return 

Back  to  its  mother's  breast ! 

Death  is  a  common  friend  or  foe. 

As  different  men  may  hold. 
And  at  its  summons  each  must  go, 

The  timid  and  the  bold ; 
But  when  the  spirit  free  and  warm, 

Deserts  it,  as  it  must, 
What  matter  where  the  lifeless  form 

Dissolves  again  to  dust? 

The  soldier  falls  'mid  corpses  piled 

Upon  the  battle  plain. 
Where  reinless  war-steeds  gallop  wild 

Above  the  gory  slain  ; 
But  though  his  corpse  be  grim  to  see 

Hoof-trampled  on  the  sod, 
What  recks  it  when  the  spirit  free 

Has  soar'd  aloft  to  God ! 

The  coward's  dying  eye  may  close 

Upon  his  downy  bed. 
And  softest  hands  his  limbs  compose, 

Or  garments  o'er  him  spread  ; 
But,  ye  who  shun  the  bloody  fray 

Where  fall  the  mangled  brave. 
Go  strip  his  coHin-lid  away. 

And  see  him  in  his  grave ! 
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'Twere  sweet  indeed  to  close  our  eyes 
With  those  we  cherish  near, 

And,  wafted  upward  by  tlieir  sighs, 
Soar  to  some  calmer  sphere ; 


But  whether  on  the  scaffold  high. 

Or  in  the  battle's  van, 
The  fittest  place  where  man  can  die 

Is  where  he  dies  for  man. 


"CARROLL  MALONE. 
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McBURNEY. 


THE   ORANGEMAN'S   WIFE. 

I  WANDER  by  the  limpid  shore. 

When  fields  and  flow'rets  bloom; 
But,  oh  I  my  heart  is  sad  and  sore  — 

My  soul  is  sunk  in  gloom. 
All  day  I  cry  ohone  !  ohone  ! 

I  weep  from  night  till  morn: 
I  wish  that  I  were  dead  and  gone. 

Or  never  had  been  born. 

My  father  dwelt  beside  Tyrone, 
And  wath  him  children  five; 

But  I  to  Charlemont  had  gone, 
At  service  there  to  live. 

O  brothers  fond  !  O  sister  dear ! 
How  ill  I  paid  your  love! 

0  father !  father !  how  I  fear 
To  meet  thy  soul  above ! 

My  mother  left  us  long  ago ; 

A  lovely  corpse  was  she,  — 
But  we  had  longer  days  of  woe 

In  this  sad  world  to  be. 
My  weary  days  will  soon  be  done  — 

I  pine  in  grief  forlorn; 

1  wish  that  I  were  dead  and  gone, 

Or  never  had  been  born. 

It  was  the  year  of  ninety-eight; 

The  wreckers  came  about ; 
They  burned  my  father's  stack  of  wheat. 

And  drove  my  brotliers  out; 


They  forced  my  sister  to  their  lust  — 

God  grant  my  father  rest ! 
For  the  captain  of  the  wreckers  thrust 

A  bayonet  through  his  breast. 

It  was  a  dreadful,  dreadful  year ; 

And  I  was  blindly  led, 
In  love,  and  loneliness,  and  fear, 

A  loyal  man  to  wed ; 
And  still  my  heart  is  his  alone. 

It  breaks,  but  cannot  turn : 
I  wish  that  I  were  dead  and  gone, 

Or  never  had  been  born. 

Next  year  we  lived  in  quiet  love. 

And  kissed  our  infant  boy; 
And  peace  had  spread  her  wings  above 

Our  dwelling  at  the  Moy. 
And  then  my  wayworn  brothers  came 

To  share  our  peace  and  rest ; 
And  poor  lost  Rose,  to  hide  her  shame 

And  sorrow  in  my  breast. 

They  came,  but  soon  they  turned  and 
fled  — 

Preserve  my  soul,  O  God ! 
It  was  my  husband's  hand,  they  said, 

That  shed  mv  father's  blood. 
All  day  I  cry  ohone  !  ohone  ! 

I  weep  from  night  till  morn ; 
And  oh  !  that  I  were  dciid  and  gone, 

Or  never  had  been  born. 


BARTHOLOMEW  DOWLING. 
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BARTHOLOMEW   DOWLING. 

[of  limerick,   now  a  resident  of  CALIFORNIA,  U.  8  ] 


LIFE'S    WRECK. 

Dowx  in  the  Ocean  of  tlie  years  my 

ship  and  freight  have  gone, 
And  tlie  waves  of  Time  o'er  the  perished 

wreck  keep  slowly  surging  on ; 
To-day  on   the  shores  of  this  Western 

land  tliat  wave  brings  back  to  me 
A  shamrock  green,  and  in  its  sheen  my 

lost  Argosy. 

I  place  the  leaves  above  my  heart  as  a 
wondrous  talisman. 

And  they  bear  me  back  to  better  time, 
ere  the  exile's  lot  began, 

When  the  will  was  strong  and  the  pur- 
pose proud,  and  the  young  heart 
only  knew 

An  earnest  faith,  and  a  fiery  throb,  and 
a  trusting  love  and  true. 

Hence,  hence  with  every  vain  desire, 
with  selfishness  and  pride, 

And  be  this  day,  on  life's  rude  way,  be- 
loved and  sanctified ; 

And  from  the  Irish  Exile's  heart,  with 
many  a  cloud  o'ercast, 

Let  Love  and  Faith  and  Hope  arise  as 
incense  to  the  past. 


BATTLE   OF    FONTENOY. 

By  our  camp-fires  rose  a  murmur 
At  the  dawning  of  the  day. 

And  the  tread  of  many  footsteps 
Spoke  the  advent  of  the  fray ; 

And  as  we  took  our  places, 

Few  and  stern  were  our  words. 


While    some    were    tightening    horse- 
girths, 
And  some  were  girding  swords. 

The  trumpet  blast  has  sounded 

Our  footmen  to  array  — 
The  willing  steed  has  bounded, 

Impatient  for  the  fray  — - 
The  green  flag  is  unfurled. 

While  rose  the  cry  of  joy  — 
"  Heaven  speed  dear  Ireland's  banner 

To-day  at  Fontenoy ! " 

We  looked  upon  that  banner, 

And  the  memory  arose 
Of  our  homes  and  perish'd  kindred 

Where  tlie  Lee  or  Shannon  flows; 
We  looked  upon  that  banner. 

And  we  swore  to  God  on  high, 
To  smite  to-day  the  Saxon^s  might  — 

To  conquer  or  to  die. 

Loud  swells  the  charging  trumpet  — 

'Tis  a  voice  from  our  own  land  — 
God  of  battle  !  God  of  Vengeance ! 

Guide  to-day  the  patriots'  band; 
There  are  stjiins  to  wash  away. 

There  are  memories  to  destroy, 
In  the  best  blood  of  the  Briton, 

To-day  at  Fontenoy. 

Plunge  deep  the  fiery  rowels 
In  a  thousand  reeking  flanks  — 

Down,  chivalry  of  Ireland,     ^ 
Down  on  the  British  ranks  ! 

Now  shall  the  serried  columns 
Beneath  our  sabres  reel  — 
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Tlirougli  tlieir  ranks,  then,  with  tlie  wai'- 
liorse  — 
Througli  their  bosoms  witli  the  steel. 

With  one  shout  for  good  King  LouIb, 
And  the  fair  land  of  the  Vine, 

Like  tlie  wrathful  Alpine  tempest, 
We  swept  upon  their  line  — 

Then  rang  along  the  battlefield 
Triumphant  our  hurrah. 

And  we  smote  them  down,  still  cbeer- 

"Erin,  slanthagal  go  bragh." 

As  prized  as  is  the  blessing 

From  an  aged  father's  lip  — 
As  welcome  as  the  haven 

To  tiie  tempest-driven  ship  — 
As  dear  as  to  the  lover 

The  smile  of  gentle  maid  — 
Is  tliis  day  of  long-<5ought  vengeance 

To  the  swords  of  the  Brigade. 

See  their  shatter'd  forces  flying, 

A  broken,  routed  line  — 
See,  England,  what  brave  laurels 

For  your  brow  to-day  we  twine. 
Oh,  twice   bleas'd   the   hour  that  wit- 
jiess'd 

The  Briton  turn  to  flee 
From  the  chivalry  of  Erin 

And  France's _^^Mr-tfe-Zi«. 

As  we  lay  beside  our  cami>-fires. 

When  the  snn  had  pass'd  away. 
And  thought  upon  our  brethren 

Who  had  jieriNJi'd  in  the  fray, 
We  jirayed  to  God  to  grant  us  — 

And  tlien  we'd  die  with  joy  — 
One  day  upon  onr  own  dear  land 

Like  this  of  Fontenoy. 


INDIAN   REVELRY. 
We  meet  'neath  the  sounding  rafter. 

And  the  walls  around  are  bare ; 
As  they  shout  back  our  peals  of  laugl^ 
ter, 

It  seems  that  the  dead  are  there. 
Then  stand  to  your  glasses,  steady! 

We  drink  in  our  comrades'  eyes; 
One  cup  to  the  dead  already  — 

Hurrah  for  tlie  next  that  dies ! 

Not  here  are  the  goblets  glowing, 

Not  here  is  the  vintage  spread ; 
*Tia  cold,  as  our  hearts  are  growing. 

And  dark  as  the  doom  we  meet. 
But  stand  to  your  glasses,  steady ! 

And  soon  shall  our  pulses  rise ; 
A  cup  to  the  dead  already  — 

Hurrah  for  the  next  that  diest 

There's  many  a  hand  that's  shaking* 

And  many  a  cheek  that's  sunk  ; 
But  soon,  though  our  hearts  are  break- 
ing' 

They'll  hum    with    the   wine   we've 
drunk. 
Then  stand  to  your  glasses,  steady ! 

'Tishere  the  revival  lies; 
Quaff  a  cnp  to  the  dead  already  — 

Hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies  1 

Time  was  when  we  laugh 'd  at  others ; 

We  thought  we  were  wiser  then  ; 
Ha!  ha!  letthem  think  of  their  mothers. 

Who  hope  to  see  them  again. 
No !  stand  to  your  glasses,  steady  1 

The  thoughtless  is  here  the  wise; 
One  cup  to  the  dead  already  — 

Hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies  I 

Not  a  sigh  for  the  lot  that  darkles. 
Not  a  tear  for  the  friends  that  sink; 
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We'll  fall,  'midst  the  wine  cup's  spar- 
kles, 

As  mute  as  the  wine  we  drink. 
Come,  stand  to  your  glasses,  steady ! 

'Tis  this  that  the  respite  buys; 
A  cup  to  the  dead  already  — 

Hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies ! 

There's  a  mist  on   the   glass   congeal- 

'Tis  the  hurricane's  sultry  breath ; 
And  thus  does  the  warmth  of  feeling 

Turn  ice  in  the  grasp  of  Death. 
But  stand  to  your  glasses,  steady  ! 

For  a  moment  the  vapor  flies ; 
Quaff  a  cup  to  the  dead  already  — 

Hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies ! 


Who  dreads  to  the  dust  returning? 

Who  shrinks  from  the  sable  shore. 
Where  the  high  and  the  haughty  yearning 

Of  the  soul  can  sting  no  more ! 
No,  stand  to  your  glasses,  steady ! 

The  w^orld  is  a  world  of  lies ; 
A  cup  to  the  dead  alreadj^  — 

And  hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies  I 

Cut  off  from  the  land  that  bore  us, 

Betrayed  by  the  land  we  find, 
When  the  brightest  have  gone  before  us. 

And  the  dullest  are  most  behind. 
Stand,  stand  to  your  glasses,  steady ! 

'Tis  all  we  have  left  to  prize ; 
One  cup  to  the  dead  already  — 

Hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies  I 
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MARY'S   GRAVE.* 

"  O  Life  and  Hope,  ye  faint,  ye  fail ! 

How  blithely  once  to  me 
On  sweet  Ilathmona's  heights,  the  gale 

Came  o'er  the  summer  sea ! 
But  soon  this  heart  shall  cease  to  beat. 

These  sleepless  eyes  shall  close, 
And  in  the  grave's  serene  retreat 

My  weary  head  repose. 

"  Sweet  friends,  and  when  you  lay  me 
where 


♦  In  the  ancient.barying  ground  of  Buono-Mariary,  "ear 
Ballycastle,  ihure  itf  the  grave  of  a  young  woman  who  died 
when  Iier  parents  and  the  other  members  of  the  family  were 
about  to  emigrate  to  America.  Thoy  wi*re  obliged,  by  her 
illnesH,  to  pos'ponr  their  departure  for  a  time,  and  the  gloom 
of  approaching  death  wa»  deepened  and  rendered  more  ap- 
palling  to  her  by  the  thought  that  none  of  her  kindred  would 
be  near  to  viiit  her  grave. 


Our  fathers'  ashes  lie. 
Say,  will  ye  sometimes  think  of  her 

Whose  love  can  never  die  ? 
And    when    you    leave    our    peaceful 
glen 

To  cross  the  distant  wave. 
Oh,  will  ye  ever  come  again. 

To  see  your  Mary's  grave  ?  " 

Full  many  a  year  has  pass'd,  and  she. 

The  best  beloved  of  all, 
Slee])S,   from    her   cares    and    sorrows 
free, 

Beside  the  old  church-wall.  — 
The  bee  at  noontide  murmurs  there 

The  shamrock  flowers  among ; 
And  in  the  evening's  silent  air 

How  sweet  the  redbreast's  song ! 


aEOROE  FOX.  —  LADT  MORGAN. 


GEORGE  FOX. 


THE   COUNTY   OF   MAYO. 


[Tliis  Bpecim 


ancient  Irish  literature  is 
\)Uffi  u(  tlie  peaiuutryuf  the 
S  ot  Mnyo  auil  Galway,  niiil  is  evidently  a 
cotnpositlun  ot  the  Bevcnleenth  ceulur}'.  The  ori- 
giual  Irish,  which  ia  the  com  position  of  one  Tliomas 
Lavclle,  has  been  pnbli»li«il,  n-ithout  a  traiislatlon, 
by  Mr.  HarcllmHn,  in  hU  "  Irish  Miuntrelsy,"  but  a 
very  abls  translation  ol  it  vaa  piiblisheil  l>y  Mr.  Fer- 
guson, in  a  review  o[  that  work  in  tiie  ViiiFfriily 
Magazine  for  June,  ISM.  The  original  nieloily  ot 
the  game  name  is  of  very  great  beauty  and  pathui, 
■nd  one  wliich  it  ia  desirable  to  preserve  with  En)c- 
lisb  words  of  appropriate  siinplicity  of  character.] 

On  the  deck  of  Patrick  Lyiicli's  boat  I 

sat  ill  woful  plight. 
Through  my  sighing  all  the  weary  ilay, 

anil  weeping  all  the  night, 
Were  it  not  that  full  of  sorrow  from  my 

people  forth  I  go. 
By  the  blessdd  sun  1  'tis  royally  I'd  sing 

thy  praise.  Mayo ! 

When  I  dwelt  at  home  in  plenty,  and 
my  gold  did  much  abound. 


In  the  (loinpany  of  fair  young  maidB  the 
Spanish  ale  went  round  — 

'Tis  u  bitter  change  from  those  gay  days 
that  now  I'm  forced  to  go, 

And  must  leave  my  bones  iu  Santa  Cruz, 
far  from  my  own  Mayo. 

They  are  altered  girls  in  Irrnl  now ;  'tis 

proud  they're  grown  and  high. 
With  their  hair-bags  and  their  top-knots, 

for  I  pass  their  buckles  by  — 
But  it's  little  now  I  heed  their  airs,  for 

God  will  have  it  so. 
That  I  must  depart  for  foreign  lands* 

and  leave  my  sweet  Mayo. 

'Tis  my  grief  that  Patrick  Lougblin  is 

not  Earl  of  Irrul  still, 
And  that  Brian  DufF  no  longer  rules  as 

Lord  upon  the  hill ; 
And  that  Colonel  Hugh  McGrady  should 

be  lying  dead  and  low, 
And  I  sailing,  sailing  swiftly  from  the 

county  of  Mayo. 


LADY  MORGAN. 


[Mf«i  Sidney  Owpnson,  afturwarda  Lady  Morgan, 
was  b(im  at  l>ublin,  |irolnibly  tn  ITKI,  or  perhaps  a 
fi'w  years  earlier.  In  VVA  she  pnlilislifd  her  Ursl 
novol,  "  St.  Cl-iir.  or  tlie  Helrx-Ks  -if  Dt-wnond."  In 
IWe ap|>eared  tlie  "Novice ot  Si.  Douiinir,"  and  a 
Utile  later  ••  Tiio  Wild  IrUU  Oirl."  This  last  n.ivel 
iniinedlati'ly  became  very  piipular.  In  IHOT  was  piili- 
Ushed  "Tht!  Lay  nl  uu  Irish  Han>."  a  selection  ot 
twelve  txipolitr  Irlsli  uielodics.  Slie  also  publisliml 
"Patriotic  Skelchesuf  Irvland." '* Tlie  Miasionary," 
"O'Donnell."  '■  Life  and  Times  ot  Salvalor  R<«n." 
"  Flon'iice  McCarthy,"  "  Alweiiteeisin.''  "  Dramatic 
Scenes  from  Keal  Lite,"  "France  in  IMIll,"  "France 


in  l«--1<— :(il,"*  'The  O'Brians  and  the  O'FIahertys,' 
■'Woniiin;  or.  Ida  ot  Atliena."  "Woman  and  lie: 
MasliT,'-  "The  Bin*  without  a  Name."  After 
lone  <>>i<1  bimy  life.  Lady  Morgan  died  at  her  boiue, 
in  William  Street.  I^niilnn,  on  the  latti  ot  April,  1850, 
aged  about  70  years.] 


KATE   KEARNEY. 
O,  DID  you  not  hear  of  Kate  Kearney? 
She  lives  on  the  hanks  of  Killamev, 


■•"  '•■'«/*  Rr 


EVA   MARY  KELLY. 
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From  the  glance  of  her  eye  shun  danger 

and  fly, 
For  fatal 's  the  glance  of  Kate  Kearney ! 

For  that  eye  is  so  modestly  beaming, 
You'd    ne'er    think   of    mischief    she's 

dreaming, 
Yet  oh,  I  can  tell  how  fatal's  the  spell 
That  lurks  in  the  eye  of  Kate  Kearney ! 

Oh,   should  you   e'er   meet   this   Kat« 

Kearney, 
Who  lives  on  the  banks  of  Killarney, 
Beware  of  her  smile,  for  many  a  wile 
Lies  hid  in  the  smile  of  Kate  Kearney. 

Though     she     looks    so    bewitchingly 

simple. 
There's  mischief  in  every  dimple; 
Who   dares   inhale   her  mouth's  spicy 

gale 
Must  die  by  the  breath  of  Kate  Kearney. 


SA   VIURNIN   DILIS. 

Ah  !    the   moment  was   sad  when  my 
love  and  I  parted  — 

Sa  inumin  dilis  Eileen  og. 
As  I  kissed  off  her  tears,  I  was  nigh 
broken-hearted !  — 

Sa  viurnin  dilis  Elleeii  og. 
Wan  was  her  cheek  wliich  hung  on  my 
shoulder  — 


Damp  was   her   hand,   no   marble  was 

colder, 
I  felt  that  again  I  should  never  behold 

her, 

Sa  viurnin  dilis  Eileen  og. 

When  the  word  of  command  put  our 
men  into  motion, 

Sa  viurnin  dilis  Eileen  og. 
I  buckled  on  my  knapsack  to  cross  the 
wide  ocean, 

Sa  viurnin  dili%  Eileen  og. 
Brisk  were  our  troops,  all  roaring  like 

thunder, 
Pleased  with  the  voyage,  impatient  for 

plunder. 
My  bosom  with  grief  was  almost  torn 
asunder, 

Sa  viurnin  dilis  Eileen  og. 

Long  I  fought  for  my  country,  far,  far 
from  my  true  love, 

Sa  viurnin  dilis  Eileen  og. 
All  my  pay  and  my  booty  I  hoarded  for 
you,  love, 

Sa  viurnin  dilis  Eileen  og. 
Peace  was  proclaimed,  escaped  from  the 

slaughter,  — 
Landed  at  home,  my  sweet  girl  I  sought 

her ; 
But  sorrow,  alas !  to  the  cold  grave  had 
brought  her ; 

Sa  viurnin  dilis  Eileen  og. 


EVA  MARY  KELLY. 


(EVA  OF  "THE  NATION,"  NOW  MRS.  KKVIN  I.  O'DOHERTY.) 


["  Eva  Mary  Kelly,"  writes  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivaii,  in 
his  '  New  Ireland,*  *'  was  the  dauj^hter  of  a  County 
Galway  jrentleman,  and  oonld  liave  heen  little  more 
than  a  girl  when  the  coutrihutions  bearing  her 
pseudonym  began  to  attract  attention.  .  .  .  Kevin 


O'Dohcrty  was  at  this  time  a  young  medical  student 
in  Dublin.  From  admiring  *  Eva's  *  poetry  he  took 
to  admiring,  that  is,  loving  herself.  The  outbreak  of 
1848,  however,  brought  a  rude  interruption  to  Kevin's 
suit.    He  was  writing  unmistakably  seditious  prose, 
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wliile  '  Evn  ■  was  nssuilinK  tlie  eon»tiliite<l  natborilies 
in  rebel  v^rsc.  Kevin  was  urreiilccl  aiiil  bniuKht  lo 
Irisl.  Twice  llie  jury  ili»a({ree<l.  The  day  lielore 
his  third  arrai^-utuciit  liti  was  ofTereii  a  virtual  pardon 
—  a  merely  nominal  seiilonce  — if  lie  wnuld  plead 
guilty.  He  sent  for  Eva  and  told  hetof  the  proposi- 
tion. '  It  may  seein  08  if  I  did  nut  feel  tlie  certainly 
ot  losing  you,  pcrliaira  forever,"  said  lie,  'but  I  don't 
like  this  idea  of  pluadlng  giillty.  Bay,  what  shall  1 
do?'  '  Do?' ansuercd  the  iMietcss; '  »liy,  be  a  man 
and  face  the  worst.  I'll  wait  for  yiiu  however  long 
the  sentence  may  be."  Next  day  forlitne  deserted 
Kevin.  The  jury  found  him  guilly. .  The  juilgo  as- 
signed him  tea  years'  tjausportatioii.  'Eva'  was 
allowed  to  see  him  once  mure  in  the  rell  to  say 
■dieu.  She  whispered  in  bis  ear. '  Ue  you  faithdtl. 
rtl  Tcaii:  And  slie  dlil.  Yean  liew  by,  and  the 
yoimg  exile  was  at  length  allowed  onuo  mure  to 
tread  Irish  soil.  Two  days  after  he  landed  at  Kings- 
town '  Eva '  was  his  bride." 


THE    PEOPLE'S    CHIEF. 

Come  forth,  come  fovtli,  O  Man  of  men ! 

to  the  ci'y  of  the  gutheriiig  imtiuiis, 
We  watch  oil  tlie  tow'r,  we  watch  on  the 

liill,  pouring  our  invociitions  — 
Our  souis  are  sick  of  .sounils  and  sliades, 

that  itiock  our  shiiiiie  anil  grief. 
We  hurl  the  Dragmi-i  from  tlieir  seats, 

and  call  the  lawful  Chief! 


Come  forth,  come  forth.  O  Man  of  men  ! 

to  the  frenzy  of  unr  imploring. 
The  winged  desjiuir  that  no  mnii  can 

bear,  np  to  the  Heaven  snaring  — 
Come  I    faith  ami  hope,  ami    love  and 

trust,  upon  their  centre  rock, 
The  wailing  millions  summon  thee  amid 

the  earthquake  shock ! 

We've  kept  the  weary  wateii  of  years, 
with  a  wild  and  heart-wrung  yearii- 

But  llie  star  of  the  Advent  we  sought  in 
vain,  calmly  and  purely  burning; 


False  meteoi-s  Hash'd  across  the  sky,  and 

falsely  led  us  on; 
The  parting  of  the  strife  is  come  —  the 

spell  is  o'er  and  gone  I 

The  storms  of  enfranchise!)  passions  rise 

as  tlie  voice  of  the  eagle's  screaming. 
And  we  scatter  now  to  the  earth's  four 

winds  the  memory  of  our  dreaming! 
The  clouds  hut  veil  the  Hglitning's  bolt 

—  Sibylline  murmurs  ring, 
In  hollow  tones  from  out  the  depths  — 

the  People  seek  their  King  I 

Come  forth,  come  forth.  Anointed  One ! 

nor  blazon  nor  honors  bearing. 
No  "ancient  line  "  be  thy  seal  or  sign, 

the  crown  of  Humanity  weaniig  — 
Spring  <iut,  as  lucent  fountains  spring 

exulting  from  the  ground, 
Arise,  as  Adam    rose   from  God,  with 

strength  and  knowledge  crown 'd  ! 

The    leader  of   the   world's  wide  host 

guiding  our  aspinitions. 
Wear  thou  the  seamless  garb  of  Truth 

sitting  among  the  nations! 
Thy  foot  is  on  the  empty  forms  around 

ill  shivers  cast  — 
We  crush  ye  with  the  scorn  of  scorns, 

exuviai  of  the  pastl 


The  Future's  close  gates  are  now  on 
their  ponderous  hinges  jarring. 

And  there  comes  a  sound  as  of  winds  and 
waves  eaeli  with  the  other  warring: 

And  forward  bends  the  listening  world, 
as  to  their  eager  ken 

From  out  that  dark  anil  mystic  land  ap- 
pears the  Man  of  men  ! 
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TIPPERARY. 

Weke  you  ever  in  sweet  Tipperary,  where  the  fields  are  so  sunny  and  green, 
And  the  lieath-brown  Slieve-bh)oni  and  the  Galtees  look  down  with  so  proud  a  mien  ? 
'Tis  there  you  would  see  more  beauty  than  is  on  all  Irish  ground  — 
God  bless  you,  my  sweet  Tipperary,  for  where  could  your  match  be  found  ? 

They  say  that  your  hand  is  fearful,  that  darkness  is  in  your  eye, 

But  I'll  not  let  them  dare  to  talk  so  black  and  bitter  a  lie. 

Oh !    no,  macuMa  storin !  bright,  bright,  and  warm  are  you, 

With  hearts  as  bold  as  the  men  of  old,  to  yourselves  and  your  country  true. 

And  when  there  is  gloom  upon  you,  bid  them  think  who  has  brought  it  there, 
Sure  a  frown  or  a  word  of  hatred  was  not  made  for  your  face  so  fair; 
You've  a  hand  for  the  grasp  of  friendship  —  another  to  make  them  quake. 
And  they're  welcome  to  whichsoever  it  pleases  them  most  to  take. 

Shall  our  homes,  like  the  huts  of  Connaught,  be  crumbled  before  our  eyes? 
Shall  we  fly,  like  a  flock  of  wild  geese,  from  all  that  we  love  and  prize? 
No !   by  those  who  were  here  before  us,  no  churl  shall  our  tyiant  be ; 
Our  land  it  is  theirs  by  plunder,  but,  by  Brigid,  ourselves  are  free. 

No!    we  do  not  forget  the  greatness  did  once  to  sweet  Erie  belong; 
No  treason  or  craven  spirit  was  ever  our  race  among; 
And  no  frown  or  no  word  of  hatred  we  give  —  but  to  pa}'  them  back; 
In  evil  we  only  follow  our  enemies'  darksome  track. 

Oh !    come  for  a  while  among  us,  and  give  us  the  friendly  hand ; 
And  you'll  see  that  old  Tipperary  is  a  loving  and  gladsome  land; 
From  Upper  to  Lower  Ormond,  bright  welcomes  and  smiles  will  spring, — 
On  the  plains  of  Tipperary  the  stranger  is  like  a  king. 


LOVE'S   GREETING. 

Welcome  again,  as  the  May's  scented 
blossom, 

Welcome  again  to  your  home  in  this 
bosom. 

Oh  !  for  the  sweet  blessdd  hour  that  has 
brought  you 

Back  to  the  arms  that  so  long,  long 
have  sought  you. 

Welcome,  oh  I  welcome,  with  wild  ring- 
ing laughter. 


Tears  than  the  evening-dew  sweeter  and 

softer. 
Music  and  light  in  my  soul's  depth  o'er- 

flowing, 
Pulses   that  throb — color  coming  and 

going  — 

Whispers  that  none  but  my  lov*d  one 

shall  listen. 
Glances  where  every  fond  secret  shall 

glisten. 
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Clasping  of  hands  that  have  long  been 
asunder, 

Hearts  brimming  over  with  rapture  and 
wonder ; 

Thoughts  like  the  green  leaves  so  joy- 
ously dancing, 

When  warm  sun  and  sweet  winds 
around  them  are  glancing; 

Joy  for  me  !  — joy  !  for  you  never  will 
leave  me. 

And  now  there  is  nought  on  the  wide 
earth  to  grieve  me. 

Glad  as  the  bird  up  the  summer  vault 
singing  — 

Light  as  the  bough  with  its  gay  blos- 
soms springing  — 

Bright  as  the  gold-sparks  that  glisten 
and  quiver 

At  morning  or  eve,  on  the  breiist  of  the 
river ; 

Calm  as  the  child  in  its  soft  slumber  lying, 

Blest  as  the  saint  to  his  home  above  fly- 

Filled  with  a  love  ever  thrilling   and 

burning  — 
So  am  I  now  at  my  darling's  returning ! 


LAMENT  FOR  THOMAS  DAVIS. 

I  MOURN  thee,  Thomas  Davis  —  dark, 

dark,  and  wearily; 
Oh  !    shut  the  light  from  out  my  eyes, 

I  cannot  bear  to  see ; 
I  cannot  look  upon  the  world,  and  you 

no  longer  there  — 
'Tis  now,  and  evermore  will  *l)e,  as  my 

heart  is,  cold  and  bare, 
Th(mias  Davis  !  Thomas  Davis  I  Acushla 

sthore  maehree  ! 
My   heart,    my    heart    is    pouring   out 

black  bitter  tears  for  thee. 


Oh  I  how  can  I  believe  it?  — it  can't  be 

as  they  say, 
That  all  the  gifts  so  near  to  Heav'n  are 

quench'd  within  the  clay :  — 
It  cannot  be,  it  cannot  be,  that  all  the 

noble  dower 
Of  worth,  and  strength,  and  genius  high, 

on  this  earth  no  more  has  power. 
Thomas   Davis  !    Thomas   Davis  !  —  is 

that  a  phantom  name  — 
An  empty,  silent  churchyard  word,  so 

full  of  life  and  fame? 

Oh  !    let  me  think  upon  him.     And  are 

fill  the  thoughts  of  years, 
So  firm  and  bright  around  him  twined, 

forever  steeped  in  tears  ; 
And  must  we  have  but  memoriea  of  all 

that  he  has  been. 
Like  autumn's  dry  and  withered  leaves^ 

we  saw  so  fresh  and  green  ? 
Thomas  Davis !    Thomas  Davis !    sure, 

sure  it  is  not  true  ! 
Oh,  who,  since  first  we  lieardyour  name, 

e'er  thought  of  death  with  you  ? 

Bright  sparks  of  gold  are  dancing  upon 

the  river\s  breast. 
And  soft  and  calm  the  sky  appears,  it 

lies  in  gentle  rest  ; 
The  sun  is  slumb'ring  warm  and  fair  on 

fields  so  still  and  green. 
And  stately  look  the  mountains  down 

on  the  peaceful  smiling  scene ; 
Nought  is  changing,  nought  is  changing^ 

the  sound  of  life  goes  on  — 
There  is  no  change,  there  is  no  change^ 

and  sure  he  can't  be  gone. 

Ah !  woe  is  me  on  this  sad  day  —  I 
know  my  tears  are  true  — 

Ah !  deep  within  the  change  that's 
come,  'twas  well — too  well  I  knew ; 
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And  you,  oh !  you,  Mavonmeen  Oye^  our 

glory  and  our  trust. 
Oh  1  who  could  ever  think  such  might 

could  crumple  into  dust? 
Can  we  ever,  can  we  ever  mind  love 

or  hope  again. 
When  brightest  hope  and  truest  love  no 

more  to  us  remain  ? 

I  see  the  hills  of  Ormond  —  the  Shan- 
non's pleasant  shore  — 

I  think  how  well  you  loved  their  sight, 
you'll  look  at  them  no  more ; 

You  loA'ed  them  well,  Mavourneen^  every 
stream  and  mountain  blue  — 

You  loved  them  in  your  bosom's  core, 
oh  I  won't  they  mourn  for  you  ? 

Won't  they  sorrow,  won't  they  sen-row 
this  sad  and  woful  day. 

And,  Thomas  Davis  lying  low,  within 
the  darksome  clay? 

And  will  your  voice,  oli,  never  be  heard 
where  it  hath  i)oured 


Among  the  friends  so  fondly  loved,  the 

free  and  fearless  word ; 
And  won't  you  see  their  banners  move, 

nor  hear  their  triumph  swell, 
When  they  chase  the  foreign  foe  from 

the  land  you  loved  so  well  ? 
Oh !    the    caoine^   oh !    the   caoine  will 

mingle  with  tlie  tide 
Of  loud  resounding  triumpli  when  we 

think  of  him  who  died. 

Oh !   why  am  I  still  able  to  pour  my 

depth  of  woe. 
Oil !    wliy  am  I  not  lying  now  where 

you  are  lying  low ; 
Embalmed  in  all  your  lofty  deeds,  and 

thoughts  so  proud  and  high,  ^ 

Above  your  grave  in  misery  we're  left 

this  dav  to  lie. 
As  the  green  moss  —  as  the  green  moss 

from  off  the  stone  is  torn. 
So  you  were  taken  from  our  hearts,  and 

we  are  left  forlorn. 


ELLEN   DOWNING. 


("MARY"  OK  "THK  NATION.") 


[Miss  Downing  was  a  Minister  lady,  and,  like 
**  Eva,'*  formed  an  attacliinent  to  one  of  the  *  Young 
Ireland  '  writers.  In  Forty-Eight  ho  hecaine  a  fugi- 
tive. Alas!  in  foreign  climes  he  learned  to  forget 
home  vows.  Marj'  sank  under  the  blow.  She  jmt  by 
the  lyre,  and  in  utter  s(>(;lusion  from  the  world 
lingered  for  a  while :  but  ere  long  the  spring  tiowers 
blossomed  on  her  grave.] 


A    DREAM    OF   OTHER   YEARS. 

True  love,  remembered  yet  through  all 
that  mist  of  years, 


Clung  to  with  such  vain,  vjiin  love  — 
wept  with  such  vain  tears  — 

On  the  turf  I  sat  last  night,  where  we 
two  sat  of  yore. 

And  thought  of  thee  till  memory  could 
bear  to  think  no  more. 

The  twilight  of  the  young  year  was  fad- 
ing soft  and  dim  : 

The  branches  of  the  budding  trees  fell 
o'er  the  water's  brim ; 
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And  the  stars  came  forth  in  lonely  light 
through  all  the  silent  skies ; 

I  scarce  coukl  see  thera  long  ago,  with 
looking  in  thine  eyes. 

For  oh !    thou  wert  my  starlight,   my 

refuge,  and  my  liome ; 
My  spirit  found  its  rest  in  thee,  and 

never  sought  to  roam ; 
All   thoughts   and   all   sensations   that 

burn  and  thrill  me  througli. 
In  those  first  days  of  happy  love  were 

calmed  and  soothed  by  you. 

How  wise  thou  wert  —  how   tender  — 

ah!  but  it  seemed  to  be 
Some     glorious    guardian    angel    that 

walked  this  earth  with  me ; 
And   now,   thougli    hope  be  over,  and 

love  too  much  in  vain, 
What  marvel  if  my  weary  lieart  finds 

naught  like  thee  again  ? 

Beloved,  when  thou  wert  near  me,  the 

happy  and  the  right 
Were  mingled  in  one  gentle  dream  of 

ever  fresh  delight ; 
But  now  the  path  of  duty  seems  cold 

and  dark  to  tread. 
Without  ojie  rfidiant  guide-star  to  light 

me  overhead. 

If  there  were  aught  my  faith  in  thee  to 
darken  or  remove  — 

One  memory  of  unkindness  —  one  chill- 
ing want  of  love  !  — 

But  no  —  thy  lieart  still  clings  to  me  as 
fondly,  warmly  true, 

As  mine,  through  chance,  and  change, 
and  time,  must  ever  cling  to  you. 

If  thou  wert  aught  to  shrink  from  —  to 
blush  with  sudden  shame  — 


That  he  who  won  the  beating  heart  the 

lips  must  fear  to  name  I 
But  oh !   before  the  whole  wide  world 

how  proudly  would  I  say : 
"  He  reigned  my  kin-g  long  years  ago  — 

he  reigns  my  king  to^ay.'*'* 

And  so  I  turn  to  seek  thee  throughout 

all  the  mist  of  years. 
And  love  with  vain  devotion,  and  weep 

with  vainer  tears ; 
And  on  the  turf  I  sit  alone,  where  we 

two  sat  of  yore. 
And  think  of  thee  till  memory  can  bear 

to  think  no  more. 


THE   PARTING. 

We  are  quitting  our  own  land,  darling, 

the  ship  will  sail  to-day. 
Which  bears  us  from  our  pleasant  home 

and  kind  old  friends  away ; 
We  grew  up  children  there,  Mary,  and 

never  thought  to  go 
From  the  cabin  and  the  garden  green 

we  loved  and  clung  to  so  1 

We  saw  our  children  too,  Mary,  play  on 

that  smiling  ground  — 
But  they  in  quiet  graveyard  now  more 

lasting  liome  have  found : 
Oh !  don^t  we  envy  them,  Mary  ?  They 

sleep  in  their  own  land, 
And  none  can  lay  their  bones  in  death 

upon  the  foreign  strand  1 

'Tis  that  I  dread  the  most,  Mary,  when 

the  dark  death  is  nigh ; 
With  strange — strange  faces  all  around, 

I  cannot  bear  to  die ! 
I  think  that  I  could  work  and  toil  in 

other  lands  awhile, 
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If  I  might  fill  a  grave  at  last  in  my  own 
darling  isle. 

'Tis  very  cruel  now,  Mary,  to  talk  in 
this  wild  way, 

For  well  I  know  your  loving  heart  is 
sore  as  mine  to-day ! 

And  I  should  comfort  you,  Mary,  and 
speak  of  brighter  years ; 

The  heart  within  is  breaking,  and  I  can- 
not help  my  tears ! 

Oh  I    lift  your  face  to  mine,  Mary,  Til 

kiss  it  o'er  and  o'er, 
Oh!    twine  your  arms  around  me,  I'll 

never  leave  them  more, 
Oh!  were  it  not  for  you  —  for  you,  I'd 

send  one  prayer  on  high, 
And  ask  the  blessed  God  of  Heaven,  to 

will  that  I  might  die  I 

Close  —  closer  to  your  heart,  Mary,  my 
own  will  burst  at  last  — 

My  brain  is  all  on  vivid  fire  with  think- 
ing of  the  past ! 

Oh  !  bid  the  ship  sail  on  —  sail  on,  and 
hold  me  fast  to  thee  ! 

The  waves  around  bathe  Irish  ground; 
they're  sorely  tempting  me  I 


CONAL  AND   EVA. 

My  Conal  was  poor,  and  he  never  would 

sue  — 
I  said,   "I   have  riches  enough  for  us 

two ; " 
My  Conal  was  proud,  from  his  girl  he 

would  take 
No  more  than  her  heart  —  lie  has  left  it 

to  break  — 
For,  oh  !    he  is  toiling  far  over  the  sea. 


He   never  would   stoop  to  owe  riches 
to  me. 

My  proud  love. 

The  gold  is  all  mine ;    now  there's  no 

one  to  share. 
But  for  treasure  or  pleasure  'tis  little 

I  care, 
For   I'm  dreaming  all  night,  and  I'm 

thinking  all  day, 
How  lie's  poor,  and  deserted,  and  far, 

far  away  — 
With  none  to  console  him  if  sickness 

should  smite, 
With  none  to  watch  o'er  him  by  day  or 

by  night. 

My  own  love. 

If  I  thought  in  the  land  of  the  stranger 

he'd  find 
A  voice  that  could  soothe  him,  a  tie 

that  could  bind  — 
If  I  thought  he'd  forget  me,  or  wished 

to  resign. 
Oh  I  never  could  reach  him  one  murmur 

of  mine; 
But  I'd  pray  that  the  fair  girl  he  chose 

for  his  own 
Might  love  him   and  guard   him  as  I 

would  have  done, 
ily  dear  love. 

But  always  he  told  me  wherever  he'd 

roam. 
His   heart  would   be  true   to  the  true 

heart  at  home ; 
That  he'd  love  his  ])oor  Eva,  though  far 

from  her  side. 
And  come  back  with  God's  blessing,  to 

make  her  his  bride  — 
And,  sure,  when  I  think  of  each  look 

and  each  vow. 


()!»« 
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It  seeiiis  like  a  sin  to  be  doubting  him 

ru  go  down  to  tbe  sea-side,  for  there  I 

now, 

can  see 

My  fond  love. 

Tlie  spot  where  ray  dtyling  last  parted 

fi-om  rae, 
And  I'll  kneel  on  tbe  bare  stones  the 

I'll  not  wrong  lilin  or   grle^ 

e    hiui  by 

saints  to  implore 

doubting  or  care, 

That  Conal  and  Eva  may  meet  there 

But  watch  o'er  him  still  with 

iny  bless- 

once  more  — 

ingand  prayer; 

My  true  love. 

JOHN   FISHER  MURRAY. 


THE   LOST  WIFE. 
Lone,  by  my  solitary  hearth. 

Whence  peace  hath  fled, 
And    home-like    joyri,   and   innocent 
mirth 
Are  banished; 
Silent  and  sad,  I  linger  to  recall 

Tbe  memory  of  all 
In  thee,  dear  partner  of  my  cares,  I 
lost. 
Cares,   shared  with   thee,   more   sweet 
than  joys  tbe  world  can  boast. 

My  home  —  why  did  I  say  my  home? 

Now  have  I  none. 
Unless   tliou   from   the   grave   again 
coulilst  come. 
Beloved  ime ! 
My  home  was  in  thy  trusting  lieart, 

Wliere'er  tiuiu  wert; 
My   hapjjy    home    in    thy    confiding 
breast, 
Where   iny  worn    spirit   refuge   found 
and  re.st. 

1  know  not  if  thou  wast  most  fair 
And  best  of  winiiankiiid ; 


Or  whether  earth  yet  beareth   fruit 
more  rare 
Of  heart  and  mind ; 
To  me,  I  know,  thou  wert  the  fairest. 

Kindest,  dearest. 
That  Heaven  to  roan  in  mercy  ever 
gave. 
And  more  than  man  from  Heaven  de- 
served to  have. 

Never  from  thee,  sweet  wife. 
Came  word  or  look  awry, 
Nor  peacock  pride,  nor  sullen  fit,  nor 
strife 
For  miistery : 
Calm  and  controlled  thy  spirit  was, 
and  sure 
So  to  endure: 
My  friend,  protectress,  guide,  whose 
gentle  will 
Compelled  my  good,  withholding  from 
nie  ill. 

No  art  of  selfishness 

Thy  generous  nature  knew: 
Thy  life  all  love,  the  power  to  bless 
thy  bliss 
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Constant  and  true, 
Content,  if  to  thy  lot  the  world  should 
bring 
Enduring  suffering ; 
Unhappy  if  permitted  but  to  share 
Part  of  my  griefs,   wouldst  both  our 
burdens  bear. 

My  joy,  my  solace,  and  my  pride 

I  found  tliee  still, 
Whatever  change  our  fortunes  might 
betide 
Of  good  or  ill ; 
Worthier  I  was  life's  blessing  to  re- 
ceive 
While  thou  didst  live ; 
All    that  I   had  of  good   in   other's 
sight, 
Reflected  shone  thy  virtue's  borrowed 
light. 

The  lute  unstrung  —  the  meals  in  si- 
lence ate 
We  wont  to  share ; 
The  widowed  bed  —  the  chamber  de- 
solate. 
Thou  art  not  there. 
The  tear  at  parting,  and  the  greeting 
kiss. 
Who  would  not  miss? 
Endearments  fond,  and  solaced  hours, 
and  all 
Th'  important  trivial  things  men  com- 
fort call. 

Oh !  mayest  thou,  if  permitted,  from 
above 

The  starry  sphere 
Encompass  me  with  ever-during  love. 

As  thou  didst  here : 
Still  be  niv  guardian  spirit,  lest  I  be 

Unworthy  thee ; 


Still,  as  on  earth,  thy  grace  celestial 
give. 

So   GUIDE  MY  LIFE  AS   THOU  WOULDST 
HAVE  ME  LIVE. 


TO  A  FURZE  BUSH. 

The  delight 
Of  summer  morn,  and  mellow-breathing 
night 

Of  June, 
Be  flowers  of  southern  climes.     Thou 

pourest  forth 
Thy  tropic  odors  to  the  inclement  North, 

And  late  and  soon 
Thy  verdant  altar  garlanded  appears. 
Perennial  blooming  through  th'  eternal 


years 


? 


On  the  waste 
Arid  desolate  hill-side  is  thy  dwelling 
placed ; 

There  dost  thou  grow 
A  beauty  and  a  blessing;   round  thee 

hum 
The  wilding  bees  ;    the  flute-voiced  lin- 
nets come 

There  to  bestow 
Their    grateful    song   on    thee,   whose 

guarded  breast 
Bravely  defends  their  callow  fledglings' 
nest ! 

Not  thy  bloom 
Delights  me  only  —  not   thy  rich  per- 
fume ; 

I  love  thee  more 
For   thy    unchanging,    verdurous    con- 
stancy 
That  great  oaks  want,  and  many  a  sum- 
mer tree 

When  summer  \s  o'er. 
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So  deep  a  shade,  such  floods  of  blossom- 
ing liglit  — 

Thou  art  at  once  bright  noon  and  mirk 
midnight  I 

Why,  Goldsmitl),  why 
Dost  stigmatize  in  unforgotten  lay  — 
*'The     blossomed     furze,     unprofitahly 

g'-vy  "  ? 

Well  dost  thou  know 
How  profitable  beauty  is,  how  bright 
The  innocent  blossom,  gladdening  our 
sight 

With  sun-lit  glow. 
Dear  native  Bard,  and  memorable  long. 
While  there  is  faith  in  nature,  and  in 
song! 

No  marvel  he,* 
Nature's  interpreter,  behokling  tliee, 

With  reference  knelt 
Before  thy  incense-bearing  altar,  there 
Adoring  Him  who  made  a  thing  so  fair 

As  to  be  felt 
By  one  who  Scania's  bloomless   hill- 
sides trod, 
Th'    oi)pressive   beauty  of  the  i)resent 
God! 

Robust  and  free 
As   best   befits  the  moorland-nurtured 

child ; 
Yet  pining  not  in  sheltering  clime  and 
mild. 

If  destiny 
Hath  in   the   pleasant  places   cast  thy 

lines ; 
So  the  brave  soul  in  every  aspect  shines. 
And  blooms  as  sure 


*  LinneciiK,  who,  coming  to  iheno  couiitricH,  und  behold 
ing  furzf  for  the  first  time,  kuelt  bofore  it. 


In  valley  warm  and  rich,   on    hill-side 
cold  and  poor. 

See,  it  crests 
The    rifted    rocks,    and    climbs    their 

shaggy  breasts. 
Like  childhood  clambering  up  the  knees 
of  age. 

The  cold  gray  stone. 
With  cloth  of  gold  skirting  its  coat  of 
frieze. 

Dazzles  our  eyes. 
Is  it  not  strange  such  beauty  and  such 

bloom 
Out  of  the   heart  of  cold   gray  stone 
should  come? 

Dim  are  mine  eyes ! 
Tear-bringing  fancies,  home-bred  mem- 
ories. 

Rise,  every  one. 
As  from  the  grave,  when  I  behold  thy 

flowers ; 
Then  I  remember  me  of  boyish  hours, 

And  play-mates  gone ; 
Through  the  long  waste  of  years  again 

I  hear 
Far  up  the  furzy  field  their  voices  loud 
and  clear. 

Ever  it  clings 
Around  my  heart  in  joy  and  sorrow  too, 
Desire  of  home,  fountain  of  good  and 

true  — 
The  last  abiding  }oy  of  all  I  ever  knew. 
Dear  native  shades,  and  simple  people 

there. 

Whose  free  hearts  share 
The  plenteous  board  the  liberal  hand 

affords. 
And  welcomings  that  have  no  need  of 

words. 
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Beloved  spot ! 

Dwell  in  my  heart,  an  Eden  unforgot. 

r  In  thee  were  seen 

Flowers   ever   fair,   and  pastures  ever 
green ; 

A  world  to  me  wert  thou  the  world 
hath  never  been. 
Never  can  be. 

There  comely  maids,  there  decent  ma- 
trons came. 

And  generous  youths  unknown  to  vul- 
gar fame. 


I  would  that  one, 
For   charity,   when   that  my  days  are 

done. 
Thy  seeds  might  scatter  o'er  this  moul- 
dering breast, 
Lending  a  lustre  to  my  place  of  rest. 
So  shall  these  bones,  when  life's  poor 

play  is  o'er, 
Borrow  in  death  a  grace  unknown  be- 
fore ; 
"  And  like  the  actions  of  the  just. 
Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  the  dust.'* 


MRS.   ELLEN    FITZSIMMONS. 


[dAUGHTKR   of  DANIEL   O'CONNKLL.] 


THE   WOODS   OF    KYLINOE. 

My  heart  is  heavy  in  my  breast,  my 

eyes  are  full  of  tears. 
My  memory  is  wandering  back  to  long 

departed  years,  — 
To  those  bright  days  long,  long  ago, 
When  naught  I  dreamed  of  sordid  care 

or  worldly  woe, 
But  roamed,  a  gay,  light-hearted  boy, 

the  woods  of  Kvlinoe. 

There,  in  the  spring-time  of  my  life  and 
spring-lime  of  the  year, 

I've  watched  the  snowdrop  start  from 
earth,  the  first  young  buds  appear, 

The  sparkling  stream  o'er  pebbles  llow. 

The  modest  violet  and  golden  primrose 
grow, 

Within  thy  deep  and  mossy  dells,  be- 
loved Kylinoe. 

'Twas  there  I  wooed  my  Mary  Dhuv 
and  won  her  for  my  bride. 


Who  bore  me  three  fair  daughters  and 
four  sons,  my  age's  pride ; 

Though  cruel  fortune  was  our  foe. 

And  steeped  us  to  the  lips  in  bitter  want 
and  woe. 

Yet  cling  our  hearts  to  those  sad  days 
we  passed  near  Kylinoe. 

At  length,  by  misery  bowed  to  earth, 

we  left  our  native  strand, 
And  crossed  the  wide  Atlantic  to  this 

free  and  liappy  land ; 
Though  toils  we  had  to  undergo, 
Yet  soon  content  and  happy  peace  'twas 

ours  to  know, 
And  plenty  such  as  never  blessed  our 

hearts  near  Kylinoe. 

And  Heaven  a  blessing  has  bestowed 
more  i)recious  far  than  wealth. 

Has  spared  us  to  each  other,  full  of 
years,  yet  strong  in  health; 
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Across  the  t))reahokl  when  we  go, 

We  see  our  children's  children  round 

us  grow, 
Like  sapling  oiiks  within  thy  woods,  far 

distant  Kylinoe. 

Yet  sadness  clouds  our  hearts  to  think 
that,  when  we  are  no  more, 

Our  hones  must  find  a  resting-place  far, 
far  from  Erin's  shore ; 

For  us,  no  funeral,  gad  and  sh»w, 

Within  the  ancient  abhey's  hurial 
mound  will  go,  — 


No,  we  must  sluniher  far  from  home, 
far,  far  from  Kylinoe. 

Yet,  O,  if  spirits  ere  can  leave  the  ap- 
pointed place  of  rest. 

Once  more  will  I  revisit  thee,  dear  Isle 
that  I  love  best ! 

O'er  thy  green  vales  will  hover 
slow. 

And  many  a  tearful  parting  blessuig 
will  bestow 

On  all,  —  but  most  of  all,  on  thee,  be- 
loved Kylinoe ! 
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OI.ANDORB. 
Though  I  have  foi74aken  long 
Fairy  land  of  tnnefnl  song. 
Though  my  lips  fm-get  to  tell 
Thoughts  they  once  could  utter  well. 
How  can  I  with  heart  and  tongue 
See  unloved,  or  love  unsung 
Scenes  like  those  that  rise  before 
The  enchanted  eye  in  sweet  Glandore. 

Tliough  a  high  and  holy  call 
Clainis  my  soul  and  scnse.s  all, 
Saints  might  sing  a  tyjie  like  this 
Of  their  own  iu'ight  realms  of  bliss  ! 
Man  may  ttdi  in  strains  of  love, 
Oh!  lnjw  fair  the  world  above 
When  sucJi  bcauly  beameth  o'er 
Till'  heaven  below  of  sweet  (ihindore  ! 

Cloudless  sky  and  sparkling  sea, 
CHIT  and  shore  and  forest  tree, 


Glen  and  stream  and  mountain  blue 
Burst  at  once  upon  the  view ; 
The  gay,  the  beautiful,  tlie  grand 
Blending  over  wave  and  land, 
Till  the  eje  can  ask  no  more 
Than  it  has  in  sweet  Glandore. 

But  the  sunshine  on  the  sea. 
And  the  emerald  of  the  lea. 
And  the  ever-smiling  skies 
Charm  not  heart,  or  soul,  or  eyes. 
Like  the  grasp  of  friendship's  hand. 
Like  the  welcmiie  warm  and  bland. 
As  the  sunlight  gleaming  o'er 
The  happy  homes  of  sweet  Glandore. 

Time  may  chill  and  bow  and  bind 
Glowing  heart  and  chainless  mind ; 
They   droop  —  the    flowers    of    fancy, 

youth. 
Round  the  ripening  fruits  of  truth  : 
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Yet  I  feel,  wliile  here  I  stav. 
Dawn  again  youth's  sunny  day; 
Fancy,  with  her  radiant  store. 
Comes  again  in  sweet  Glandore. 

Lovely  region  of  Glandore  ! 
Friends  beloved  for  evermore ! 
*Mid  the  tranquil  bliss  I  feel 
One  sad  thought  begins  to  steal  — 
Soon  must  come  the  parting  (Uiy, 
And  my  steps  no  more  must  stray, 
And  mv  voice  be  heard  no  more 
Among  the  scenes  of  sweet  Glandore  ! 


THE   ROCK   OF   CASHEL. 

Fair  was  that  eve,  as  if  from  earth  awav 

All  trace  of  sin  and  sorrow 
Passed,  in  the  light  of  the  eternal  day, 

Tliat  knows  nor  night  nor  morrow. 

The  pale  and  shadowy  mountains  in  the 
dim 

And  glowing  distance  piled  ! 
A  sea  of  light  along  tlie  horizon's  rim, 

Unbroken,  undefiled ! 

Blue   sky,   and  cloud,  and   grove,  and 
hill,  and  glen. 
The  form  and  face  of  man 
Beamed  with    unwonted  beauty,  as  if 
then 
New  earth  and  heaven  began. 

Yet  heavy  grief  was  on  me,  and  I  gazed 
On  thee  through  gushing  tears, 

Thou  relic  of  a  glory  that  once  blazed 
So  bright  in  bygone  years  I 

Wreck  of  a  ruin  !  lovelier,  holier  far, 
Thy  ghastly  hues  of  death. 


Than  the  cold  forms  of  newer  temples 
are  — 
Shrines  of  a  priestless  faith. 

In  lust  and  rapine,  treachery  and  blood. 

Its  iron  domes  were  built ; 
Darkly  they  frown,  where   God's  own 
altar  stood, 

In  hatred  and  in  guilt. 

But  to  make  thee,  of  loving  hearts  the 
love 

Was  coined  to  living  stone ; 
Truth,  peace,  and  i)iety  together  strove 

To  form  thee  for  their  own. 

And  thou  wast  theirs,  and  they  within 
thee  met. 
And  did  thy  presence  fill ; 
And  their  sweet  light,  even  while  thine 
own  is  set. 
Hovers  around  thee  still. 

'Tis    not  work    of   mind,    or   hand,    or 
eye. 

Builder's  or  sculptor's  skill, 
Thy  site,  thy  beauty,  or  thy  majesty  — 

Not  these  my  bosom  thrill. 


»T' 


Tis    that    a   glorious   monument    thou 
art 
Of  the  true  faith  of  old. 
When  faith  was  one  in  all  the  nation's 
heart. 
Purer  than  purest  gold. 

A  light,  when  darkness  on   the  nations 
dwelt. 
In  Erin  found  a  home  — 
The  mind  of  Greece,  the  warm  heart  of 
the  Celt, 
The  braverv  of  Rome. 
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But,  O !  the  pearl,  the  gem,  the  glory 
of  her  youth, 
That  shone  upon  her  brow ; 
She    clung    for   ever   to   the    Chair  of 
Truth  — 
Clings  to  it  now ! 

Love  of    my  love,  and  temple  of  my 
God! 
How  would  T  now  clasp  thee 
Close  to  my  heart,  and,  even  as  thou 
wast  trod. 
So  with  thee  trodden  be ! 

O,  for  one  hour  a  thousand  years  ago. 

Within  thy  precincts  dim, 
To  hear  the  chant,  in  deep  and  measured 
flow. 

Of  psalmody  and  hymn  ! 

To  see  of  priests  the  long  and  white  ar- 
ray. 

Around  thy  silver  shrines  — 
The  people  kneeling  prostrate  far  away. 

In  thick  and  chequer'd  lines. 

To  see   the   Prince  of  Casliel  o'er  the 
rest. 
Their  prelate  and  their  king, 
The   sacred  bread  and  chalice  bv  him 
blest, 
Earth's  holiest  offering. 

To  hear,  in  piety's  own  Celtic  tongue, 
The  most  heart-toucliing  prayer 

That  fervent  suppliants  e'er  was  heard 
among,  — 
O,  to  be  then  and  there ! 

There   was  a  time  all  this  within  thy 
walls 
Was  felt,  and  heard,  and  seen ; 


Faint   image    only   now    thy    sight  re- 
calls 
Of  all  that  once  hath  been. 


The  creedless,  heartless,  murderous  rob- 
ber came. 
And  never-since  that  time 
Round  thv  torn  altars  burned  the  sa- 
cred  flame. 
Or  rose  the  chant  sublime. 


Thy   glory    in    a    crimson    tide    went 
down. 
Beneath  the  cloven  lioof  — 
Altar  and  priest,  mitre,  and  cope,  and 
crown. 
And  choir,  and  arch,  and  roof. 


O,  but  to  see  thee,  when  thou  wilt  rise 
again  — 
For  thou  again  wilt  rise. 
And  with  the  splendors  of  thy  second 
reign 
Dazzle  a  nation's  eyes ! 


Children  of  those  who  made  thee  what 
thou  wast. 
Shall  lift  tliee  from  the  tomb. 
And  clothe  tliee,  for  the  spoiling  of  the 
past, 
In  more  celestial  bloom. 


And  psalm,  and  hymn,  and  gold,  and 
precious  stones. 
And  gems  beyond  all  price. 
And  priest,  and  altar,  o'er  the  martyr's 
bones. 
And  daily  sacrifice. 
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And  endless  prayer,  and  crucifix,  and 
shrine, 
And  all  religion's  dower, 
And  thronging  worshippers  shall  yet  be 
thine ' — 
O,  but  to  see  that  hour ! 


And  wlio  shall  smite  thee  then  ?  —  and 
who  shall  see 
Thy  second  glory  o'er  ? 
When  they  who  make  thee  free  them- 
selves are  free. 
To  fall  no  more. 


JOHN   KELLS   INGRAM. 


[fellow   of  trinity   COLLKGK,   DUBLIN.] 


THE   MEMORY   OF   THE   DEAD  * 

Who  fears  to  speak  of  Ninety-Eight  ? 

Who  blushes  at  the  name  ? 
When  cowards  mock  the  patriot's  fate. 

Who  hangs  his  head  for  shame  ? 
He's  all  a  knave,  or  half  a  slave. 

Who  slights  his  country  tlms ; 
But  a  trite  man,  like  you,  man, 

Will  fill  your  glass  with  us. 

We  drink  the  memory  of  the  brave. 

The  faithful  and  the  few ; 
Some  lie  far  off  l)eyond  the  wave, 

Some  sleep  in  Ireland,  too; 
All,  all  are  gone  ;  but  still  lives  on 

The  fume  of  those  who  died ; 
All  true  men,  like  you,  men. 

Remember  them  with  pride. 

Some  on  the  shores  of  distant  lands 
Their  weary  hearts  have  laid, 

And  by  the  stranger's  heedless  hands 
Their  lonely  graves  were  made ; 

But,  though  their  clay  be  far  away 
Beyond  the  Atlantic  foam, 


^*  The  **  Memory  of  the  Dead  "  is  the  be«l  known  of  all 
the  seditious  poetry  of  Young  Ireland. 


Ill  true  men,  like  j'^ou,  men, 
Their  spirit  *s  still  at  home. 

The  dust  of  some  is  Iiish  earth ; 

Among  their  own  they  rest; 
And  the  same  land  that  gave  them  birth 

Has  cauglit  them  to  her  breast; 
And  we  will  pray  that  from  their  clay 

Full  many  a  race  may  start 
Of  true  men,  like  you,  men. 

To  act  as  brave  a  i)art. 

They  rose  in  dark  and  evil  days 

To  right  their  native  land ; 
They  kindled  here  a  living  blaze 

That  nothing  shall  withstand. 
Alas  !  that  Might  can  vanquish  Right, — 

Thef/  fell  and  passed  away; 
But  true  men,  like  you,  men. 

Are  plenty  here  to-day. 

Then  here's  their  memory ;  may  it  be 

For  us  a  guiding  light. 
To  cheer  our  strife  for  liberty. 

And  teach  us  to  unite. 
Through  good  and  ill,  be  Ireland's  still, 

Though  sad,  as  theirs,  your  fate ; 
And  true  men  be  you,  men. 

Like  those  of  Ninety-Eight. 


REV.  J.   BUTLER.  —  WILLIAM  MAOINN.   LL.  D. 


REV.  J.   BUTLER. 


THE  EXODUS. 

Thei'  Hie  going,  tliey  are  going  where  Missouri's  waves  are  flowing, 
Wlieie  tlie  wiiving  crops  are  gruwiog  fur  tlie  tiller  of  the  soil; 

Where  the  light  of  Justice  beiimeth,  and  tlie  sword  of  Justice  gleameth. 
And  good  fortune  ever  seenieth  as  attendant  upon  toil. 

Far  from  Erin  thej'  are  flying,  where  their  fathei-a'  bones  are  lying. 
Where  Athmtic's  waves  are  sighing  round  her  desolated  shore; 

Where  the  streams  of  care  are  welling  round  each  simple  peasant's  dwelling, 
And  the  bravest  hearts  are  swelling  with  the  sorrow  at  their  core. 

There  are  2)arents  fond,  endearing;  there  are  scenes  yet  bright  and  cheering: 
But  an  evil  star  is  jjeering  o'er  the  dwellings  of  our  isle  — 

O'er  the  cot  amidst  the  bushes  where  the  shining  river  rushes. 

Where  the  sparkling  fountain  gushes  like  a  heart  that  has  no  guile. 

They  are  leaving  home  for  ever;   and  the  fondest  kindred  sever; 

And  the  light  of  joy  shall  never  brightly  beam  ujion  their  breast. 
Though  the  freeman's  flag  is  o'er  them,  and  a  life  of  pence  hefoi-e  them. 

Yet  the  mother  foml  who  bore  them  sighs  with  sorrow  in  the  West, 

Let  them  go!   may  Heaven  speed  them!   be  a  blessed  lot  decreed  tbem ; 

But  if  Ireland  e'er  shall  need  them,  may  they  hasten  o'er  the  sea; 
May  the  loving  hearts  that  slumbered,  by  the  weight  of  grief  encumbered. 

Beat  for  Erin's  woes  unnumbereil,  and  return  to  set  her  iree  I 
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Magiiiii  cstiil'li«licil  Fraur't  Magazine  in  1830,  mid 
hconino  Its  uiiitor.  Ha  wrote  without  labar  ami  n-itli- 
out  Itiiiit.  Uia  thoaghts  jnuhod  forth  in  exabcraiit 
nliundniicp,  rlulliftd  in  rich  anil  varied  pliraGeology. 
His  IcnrtiiiiK  was  nlnimt  past  helipt.  nermau, 
Ilnlinii,  Freuirli,  Sg>atiii<li,  lie  could  8|ieak  and  n-rilc 
tiututly,  and  lie  rhymed  in  Greek  and  Latin   as 
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easily  as  in  English.  Versatile,  learned,  apt,  and 
facile,  the  genial  Irish  doctor  made  wisdom  and 
mirth  wherever  he  went.  Too  convivial  for  his  own 
good,  too  improvident  for  his  prosperity,  he  was  yet 
a  benefactor  to  the  public,  a  delight  to  scholars,  and 
an  idol  to  his  friends.  In  1841,  owing  to  pecimiary 
embarrassments,  he  was  tlirown  into  the  Fleet  Prison, 
from  which  he  was  liberated  in  1842,  but  entirely 
broken  in  health,  and  deserted  by  those  friends  who 
had  enjoyed  his  prosperity.  He  died  on  the  21st  of 
August,  1842,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of 
Walton-on-Thames.] 


HOW   WE    DINED  AT  JACK   GINGER'S. 

So  it  was  finally  agreed  upon  that  we 
should  dine  at  Jack  Ginger's  chambers 
ill  the  Temple,  seated  in  a  lofty  story  in 
Essex  Court.  There  was,  besides  our 
liost,  Tom  Meggot,  Joe  Macgillicuddy, 
Humpy  Harlow,  Bob  Burke,  Antony 
Harrison,  and  myself.  As  Jack  Ginger 
had  little  coin  and  no  credit,  we  contri- 
buted each  our  share  to  the  dinner. 
He  himself  provided  room,  fire,  can- 
dle, tables,  chairs,  table-cloth,  nap- 
kins—  no,  not  napkins;  on  second 
thoughts  we  did  not  bother  ourselves 
with  napkins  —  plates,  dishes,  knives, 
forks,  spoons  (which  he  borrowed  from 
the  wig-maker),  tumblers,  lemons,  su- 
gar, water,  glasses,  decanters  —  by-the- 
by,  I  am  not  sure  that  there  were  de- 
canters— salt,  pei)per,  vinegar,  mustard, 
bread,  butter  (plain  and  melted),  cheese, 
radishes,  potatoes,  and  cookery.  Tom 
Meggot  was  a  cod's  head  and  shoulders, 
and  oysters  to  match  —  Joe  Macgilli- 
cuddy a  boiled  leg  of  pork,  with  peas- 
pudding —  Humpy  Harlow  a  sirloin  of 
beef  roast,  with  horse-radish  —  Bob 
Burke  a  gallon  of  half-and-half,  and  four 
bottles  of  whisky  of  prime  quality 
("Potteen,"  wrote  the  wliisky-man,  "I 
say?  by  Jupiter,  but  of  which  7wawy-fac- 


ture  He  alone  knows  ")  —  Antony  Har- 
rison half-a-dozen  of  port,  he  having 
tick  to  that  extent  at  some  unfortunate 
wine-merchant's — and  I  supplied  cigars 
d  discretion,  and  a  bottle  of  rum  which 
I  borrowed  from  a  West  Indian  friend 
of  mine  as  I  passed  by.  So  that  on  the 
whole  we  were  in  no  danger  of  suffer- 
ing from  any  of  the  extremes  of  hunger 
and  tliirst  in  the  course  of  tliat*  evening. 
We  met  at  five  o'clock  —  sharp  — 
and  very  sharp.  Not  a  man  was  miss- 
ing when  the  clock  of  the  Inner  Temple 
struck  the  last  stroke.  Jack  Ginger 
had  done  everything  to  admiration. 
Nothing  could  be  more  splendid  than 
his  turn-out.  He  had  superintended  the 
cooking  himself  of  every  individual  dish 
with  his  own  eyes  —  or  rather  eye — he 
having  but  one,  the  other  having  been 
lost  in  a  skirmish  when  he  was  midship- 
man on  board  a  pirate  in  the  Brazilian 
service.  "  Ah !  "  said  Jack,  often  and 
often,  "these  were  my  honest  days  — 
Gad  —  did  I  ever  think  when  I  was  a 
pirate  that  I  was  at  the  end  to  turn 
rogue,  and  study  the  law?"  All  was  ac- 
curate to  the  utmost  degree.  The  table- 
cloth, to  be  sure,  was  not  exactly  white, 
but  it  had  been  washed  last  week,  and 
the  collection  of  the  plates  was  miscel- 
laneous, exhibiting  several  of  the 
choicest  patterns  of  delf.  We  were  not 
of  the  silver-fork  school  of  poetry,  but 
steel  is  not  to  be  despised.  If  the  table 
was  somewhat  rickety,  the  inequality  in 
the  legs  was  supplied  by  clapping  a  vol- 
ume of  Vesey  under  the  sliort  one.  As 
for  the  cliairs  —  but  why  weary  about 
details?  —  chairs  being  made  to  be  sat 
upon,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they 
answered  their  purposes,  and  whether 
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they  liad  bucks  or  not  —  whether  they 
were  ciiiie-bott(niie(.l,  or  hair-liottomed, 
or  iiisii-bottonieil,  is  nothing  to  the  pre- 
sent inquiry. 

Jack's  habits  of  discipline  made  him 
punctual,  and  dinner  was  on  tlie  table 
in  less  than  tiirce  minutes  after  five. 
Down  we  sat,  liungry  as  hunters,  and 
eager  for  the  prey. 

"Is  there  a  parson  in  com2»any?" 
said  Jack  Ginger,  from  the  liead  of  the 
table. 

"No,"  responded  I,  from  the  foot. 

"Then,  tliank  (iod,"  said  Jack,  and 
proceeded,  after  his  jiions  grace,  to  dis- 
tribute the  cod's  head  and  shoulders  to 
the  luingry  multitude. 

The  history  of  that  cod's  head  and 
shoulders  would  oconpy  but  little  space 
to  write.  Its  flakes,  like  the  snow-flakes 
on  a  river,  wore  for  one  moment  bright, 
then  gone  for  ever ;  it  perished  unpiti- 
ably.  *•  Bring  Inthei,"  said  Jack,  with 
a  firm  voice,  "the  leg  of  pork."  It  ap- 
peared, but  soon  to  disappear  again. 
Not  a  man  of  the  company  but  showed 
his  abhorrence  of  the  Judaical  practice 
of  abstaining  from  the  flesh  of  swine. 
Equally  clear  in  a  few  moments  was  it 
that  we  were  truly  British  in  our  devo- 
tion to  beef.  The  sirloin  was  impar- 
tially destroyed  on  both  sides,  upper 
and  under.  Dire  was  the  clatter  of  the 
knives,  but  deep  the  silence  of  the 
guests.  Jerry  (Jallagher,  Jack's  valet- 
de-chambre,  footman,  cook,  clerk,  shoe- 
black, aide-de-camp,  scout,  confidant, 
dun-chaser,  bum-defier,  and  many  other 
offices  in  comviendam,  toiled  like  a  hero. 
He  covered  liimself  with  glory  and  giavy 
every  moment.  In  a  short  time  a  vocif- 
eration arose  for  fluid,  and  the  half-iuid- 


half — Whitbread  quartered  upon  Cham- 
yton  —  beautiful  heraldry !  —  was  in- 
haled with  the  most  savage  satisfaction. 
"  The  pleasure  of  a  glass  of  wine  with 
you.  Bob  Burke,"  said  Joe  Macgilli- 
cuddy,  wiping  his  mouth  with  the  back 

I    of  his  hand. 

I  "  With  pleasure,  Joe,"  replied  Bob. 
"What  wine  do  you  choose?   You  may 

;  as  well  say  port,  for  there  is  no  other ; 
but  attention  to  manners  always  be- 
comes a  gentleman." 

"  Port,  then,  if  yon  please,"  cried  Joe, 
"as  the  ladies  of  Limerick  Siiy  when 
a  man  looks  at  them  across  the  table." 

"  Hobnobbing  wastes  time,"  said  Jack 
Ginger,  laying  down  the  pot  out  of 
which  he  had  been  drinking  for  the  last 
few  minutes;  "and  besides,  it  is  not 
customary  in  genteel  society  —  so  pass 
the  bottle  about." 

(I  here  pause  in  my  narrative  to 
state,  on  more  accurate  recollection, 
that  we  had  not  decanters;  we  drank 
from  the  black  bottle,  which  Jack  de- 
clared W!LS  according  to  the  fashion  of 
tlie  Continent.) 

So  the  port  was  passed  round,  and  de- 
clared to  be  superb.  Antony  Harrison 
received  the  unanimous  applause  of  the 
company ;  and  if  he  did  not  blush  at  all 
the  fine  things  that  were  said  in  his 
favor,  it  was  because  his  countenance 
was  of  that  peculiar  hue  that  no  addi- 
tion of  red  could  be  visible  upon  it.  A 
blush  on  Antony's  face  would  be  like 
gilding  refined  gold. 

Whether  cheese  is  prohibited  or  not 
in  the  higher  circles  of  the  West-end  I 
cannot  tell ;  but  I  know  it  was  not  pro- 
hibited in  the  very  highest  chambers  of 
the  Temple. 
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"It's  double  Gloucester,"  said  Jack 
Ginger ;  "  prime,  bought  at  the  comer 
—  Heaven  pay  the  cheesemonger,  for  I 
sha'n't  —  but,  as  he  is  a  gentleman,  I 
give  you  liis  health." 

"I  don't  think,"  said  Joe  Macgilli- 
cuddy,  "  that  I  ought  to  demean  myself 
to  drink  the  health  of  a  cheesemonger ; 
but  ril  not  stop  the  bottle." 

And,  to  do  Joe  justice,  he  did  not, 
Then  we  attacked  the  cheese,  and  in  an 
incredibly  short  period  we  battered  in  a 
breach  of  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  in  a 
manner  that  woukl  have  done  honor  to 
any  engineer  that  directed  the  guns  at 
San  Sebastian. 

With  cheese  came,  and  with  cheese 
went,  celery.  It  is  unnecessary  to  re- 
peat what  a  number  of  puns  were  made 
on  that  most  pun-i)rovoking  of  plants. 

"  Clear  tlie  decks,"  said  Jack  Ginger 
to  Jerry  Gallagher.  "  Gentlemen,  I  did 
not  think  of  getting  pastry,  or  puddings, 
or  desert,  or  ices,  or  jellies,  or  blanc- 
mange, or  anything  of  the  sort,  for  men 
of  sense  like  you." 

We  all  unanimously  expressed  our 
indignation  at  being  supposed  even  for 
a  moment  guilty  of  any  such  weakness; 
but  a  general  susj)ici()n  seemed  to  arise 
among  us  that  a  dram  n)ight  not  be  re- 
jected with  the  same  marked  scorn. 
Jack  Ginger  accordingly  uncorked  one 
of  Bob  Hurke\s  bottles.  Whop !  went 
the  cork,  and  the  potteen  soon  was  seen 
meandering  round  the  table. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Antony  Harri- 
son, "I  take  this  dram  because  I  ate 
pork,  and  fear  it  might  disagree  with 


me. 


>» 


'"  I  take  it,"  said  Bob  Burke,  "  chiefly 
by  reason  of  the  iish." 


"I  take  it,"  said  Joe  Macgillicuddy, 
"  because  the  day  was  warm,  and  it  is 
very  close  in  these  chambers." 

''I  take  it,"  said  Tom  Meggot,  "be- 
cause I  have  been  very  chilly  all  the 
day." 

"I  take  it,"  said  Humpy  Harlow, 
"because  it  is  such  strange  weather  that 
one  does  not  know  what  to  do." 

"I  take  it,"  said  Jack  Ginger,  "be- 
cause the  rest  of  the  company  takes  it." 

"And  I  take  it,"  said  I,  winding  up 
the  conversation,  "because  I  like  it." 

So  we  all  took  it  for  one  reason  or 
another  —  and  there  was  an  end  of  that. 

"Be  off,  Jerry  Gallagher,"  said  Jack 
—  "I  give  to  you,  your  heirs  and  as- 
signs, all  that  and  tliose  which  remains 
in  the  pots  of  half-and-half — item,  for 
your  own  dinners  what  is  left  of  the 
solids  —  find  when  you  have  pared  the 
bones  clean  you  may  give  them  to  the 
poor.  Charity  covers  a  multitude  of 
sins.  Brush  aAvay  like  a  shoeblack  — 
and  levant." 

"Why,  thin,  God  bless  your  honor," 
said  Jerry  (lallagher,  "it's  a  small  lig- 
gacy  he  w^ould  have  that  would  dippind 
for  his  daily  bread  for  what  is  left  be- 
hind any  of  ye  in  the  way  of  drink  — 
and  this  blessed  hour  there's  not  as 
much  as  would  blind  the  left  eye  of  a 
midge  in  one  of  them  pots  —  and  may  it 
do  you  all  good,  if  it  a'n't  the  blessing 
of  heaven  to  see  you  eating.  By  my 
sowl,  he  that  has  to  pick  a  bone  after 
you  won't  be  much  troubled  with  the 
mate.     Ilowsomever  —  " 

"  No  more  prate,"  said  Jack  Ginger. 
"  Here's  twopence  for  you  to  buy  some 
beer  —  but,  no,"  he  continued,  drawing 
his   empty   hand    from    that    breeches 
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pocket  into  which  lie  had  most  need- 
lessly put  it  —  "  no,"  siiid  he,  "  Jerry  -— 
get  it  on  credit  wherever  you  can,  and 
bid  tliem  score  it  to  me." 

"  If  they  will "  —  said  Jerry. 

"Shut  the  door,"  said  Jack  Ginger, 
in  a  peremptory  tone,  and  Jerry  re- 
treated. 

"That  Jerry,"  said  Jack,  "is  an  un- 
commonly honest  fellow,  only  he  is  the 

d (.lest  rogue  in   London.     But  all 

this  is  wasting  time  —  and  time  is  life. 
Dinner  is  over,  and  tlie  husinesa  of  the 
evening  is  about  to  begin.  So,  bumpers, 
gentlemen,  and  get  rid  of  this  wine  as 
fast  as  we  can." 


THE  SOLDIER-BOY. 
I  GIVE  my  soldier-boy  a  blade. 

In  fair  Damascus  fashioned  well ; 
Who  first  the  glittering  falchion  swayed, 

"Who  fii-st  heiteath  its  fury  fell, 
I  know  not,  but  I  hope  to  know 


Tliat  for  no  mean  or  hireling  trade, 
To  guard  no  feeling  base  or  low, 
I  give  my  soldier-boy  a  blade. 

Cool,  calm,  and  clear,  the  lucid  flood 

In   which    its   tempering  work   was 
done. 
As  calm,  as  clear,  as  coo)  of  mood, 

lie  thou,  whene'er  it  sees  the  sun ; 
For  country's  claim  at  honor's  call, 

For  outraged  friend,  insulted  maid. 
At  Mercy's  voice  to  bid  it  fall, 

I  give  my  soldier-boy  a  blade. 

The  eye  which  marked  its  peerless  edge. 

The  hand  that  weighed  its  balanced 
poise. 
Anvil  and  pincers,  forge  and  wedge, 

Are   gone  with   all   their  flame   and 
noise  — 
And  still  t!ie  gleaming  sword  remains; 

So,  when  in  dust  I  low  am  laid, 
Remember  by  those  heart^felt  strains, 

I  gave  my  soldier-boy  a  blade. 


THE    QATHBRINQ    OP    THE    MAHONYS. 

Jerry  Maho:ty,  arrnh.  my  jewel!   come,  let  us  be  off  to  the  fair. 
For  the  Donovans  all  in  their  glory  moat  certainly  mean  to  he  there ; 
Says  they,  "The  whole  Mahony  faction  we'll  banish  'em  out  clear  and  clean,' 
liut  it  never  was  yet  in  tbeir  breeclies  their  bidlaboo  words  to  maintain. 

There's  Darby  to  lieail  us,  and  Barney,  as  civil  a  man  as  yet  spoke, 
'Twould  make  your  moulli  water  to  see  him,  just  giving  a  bit  of  a  stroke. 
There's  Corney,  the  bandy-legged  tailor,  a  boy  of  the  true  sort  of  stuff. 
Who'd  fight  though  the  black  blood  was  flowing  like  buttermilk  out  of  his  buff. 


There's  broken-nosed  Bat  from  the  mountain,  —  last  week  he  bui'St  out  of  jail,— 
And  Murty,  the  beautiful  Tory,  who  ne'er  in  a  fight  turned  tail; 
Bloody  Bill  will  be  there  like  a  darling,  and  Jerry,  och,  let   him    alone. 
For  giving  his  blackthorn  a  flourish,  or  lifting  a  lump  of  a  stone. 
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And  Tim,  who  served  in  the  militia,  has  his  bayonet  stuck  on  a  pole ; 
Foxy  Dick  has  his  scythe  in  good  order,  a  neat  sort  of  tool  on  the  whole  ; 
A  cudgel  I  see  is  your  weapon,  and  never  I  knew  it  to  fail ; 
But  I  think  that  a  man  is  more  handy  who  fights,  as  I  do,  with  a  flail. 

We  muster  a  hundred  shillelahs,  all  handled  by  elegant  men. 
Who  battered  the  Donovans  often,  and  now  will  go  do  it  again ; 
To-day  we  will  teach  them  some  manners,  and  show  that,  in  spite  of  their  talk, 
We  still,  like  our  fathers  before  us,  are  surely  the  cocks  of  the  walk. 

After  cutting  out  work  for  the  sexton  by  smashing  a  dozen  or  so. 
We'll  quit  in  the  utmost  of  splendor,  and  down  to   Peg  Slattery's  go ; 
In  gallons  we'll  wash  down  the  battle,  and  drink  to  the  next  merry  day. 
When,  mustering  again  in  a  body,  we  all  shall  go  leathering  away. 


WILLIAM   KENEALY. 


[editor  of   "the  KILKENNY   JOURNAL.*'] 


THE   MOON   BEHIND   THE   HILL. 

[the  KILKENNY  EXILE'S  CHRISTMAS  SONG.] 

I  WATCHED  last  night  the  rising  moon 

Upon  a  foreign  strand. 
Till  memories  came,  like  flowers  of  June, 

Of  home  and  fatherland ; 
I  dreamt  I  was  a  child  once  more. 

Beside  the  rippling  rill, 
Where  first  I  saw,  in  days  of  yore, 

The  moon  behind  the  hill. 

It  brought  me  back  the  visions  grand 
That  purpled  boyhood's  dreams ; 

Its  youthful  loves,  its  happy  land. 
As  bright  as  morning's  beams. 


It  brouglit    me   back    my   own  sweet 
Nore, 

The  Castle  and  the  MUl, 
Until  my  eyes  could  see  no  more 

The  moon  behind  the  hill. 


It  brought  me  back  a  mother's  love. 

Until,  in  accents  wild, 
I  pray'd  her,  from  her  home  above. 

To  guard  her  lonely  child ; 
It  brought  me  one  across  the  wave. 

To  live  in  memory  still  — 
It    brought    me    back   my   Kathleen's 
grave, 

The  moon  behind  the  liill. 
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[Michael  Dohenj-,  autlic 
was  bdi'ii  at  Bruokfield,  i 
perary.  He  took  ati  active  jiart  in  llie  '48  movement, 
and  was  "  proclaimed."  A  tt'ward  of  JOX)  nns  of- 
fered tor  Ills  appreliensinii,  but  none  o(  Iiis  (M^uiitr)- 
men,  however  poor  or  wretciied,  were  found  merce- 
nary enough  to  earn  it ;  and  ho  finally  succeeded  in 
making  tiia  escape  from  Cork  to  America.] 


A   CUSHLA   QAL  MO   CHREE. 

The    long,   long   wisliecl-for   hour   has 
come, 

Yet  come,  astor,  in  vain ; 
And  left  thee  but  tlie  wailing  hum 

Of  sorrow  and  of  pain : 
My  life  of  life,  my  lonely  love  ! 

Thy  portion  sure  must  he 
Man's  scorn  below,  God's  wrath  above — 

A  ctiisle  genl  mo  cTiroidhe! 

I've  given  thee  manhood's  early  prime. 

And  munliond's  teeming  years; 
I've  blessed  thee  in  my  merriest  time. 

And  shed  with  tliee  my  tears ; 
And,  mother,  though  thou  cast  away 

The  child  who'd  die  for  thee, 
My  fondest  wislies  still  should  pray 

For  cuinJe  geal  mo  chroidhe  .' 

For  thee  I've  tracked   the  mountain's 
sides, 

And  slept  within  the  brake. 
More  lonely  than  the  swan  that  glides 

O'er  Lua's  fairy  lake. 


The  ricli  have  spumed  me  from  their 
door. 

Because  I'd  make  thee  free ; 
Yet  still  I  love  thee  more  and  more, 

A  cuule  geal  mo  chroidhe  ! 

I've  run  the  outlaw's  wild  career. 

And  borne  his  load  of  ill ; 
His  rocky  couch  —  his  dreamy  fear  — 

With  fixed,  sustaining  will ; 
And  should  his  lost  dark  chance  befall. 

Even  that  shall  welcome  be; 
In  death  I'd  love  thee  best  of  all, 

A  cuiilegeal  mo  chroidhe  ! 

'Twaa  prayed  forthee  the  world  around, 

'Twas  hoped  for  thee  by  all. 
That  with  one  gallant  sunward  bound 

Thou'dst  burst  long  ages'  thrall; 
Tliy  faith  was  tried,  alas  I  and  those 

Who'd  peril  all  for  thee 
Were  curs'd  and  branded  as  thy  foes, 

A  cuiile  geal  mo  chroidhe  ! 

What  fate  is  thine,  unhappy  Isle, 

When  even  the  trusted  few 
Would  pay  thee   back  with   hate   and 
guile. 

When  most  they  should  be  true ! 
'Twas  not  my  strength  or  spirit  fail'd. 

Or  those  who'd  die  for  thee ; 
Who  loved  thee  truly  have  not  failed, 

A  ev.i»l»  (feat  mo  chroidhe! 
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[John  Savage  was  bom  at  Dublin,  December  13,  1828.  He  received  a  good  education,  and  studied 
at  the  Art  School  of  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society.  He  took  an  active  part  in  tlie  '48  movement,  and 
escaped  to  America,  where  he  found  employment  as  proof-reader  on  the  New  York  Tribune.  He  soon 
became  a  contributor  to  several  popular  periodicals.  Mr.  Savage  is  the  author  of  "  The  Struggle  for 
Irish  Nationality,"  ** 'm  and  '48,"  "Modern  Revolutionary  History  and  Literature  of  Ireland,"  "Fenian 
Heroes  and  Martyrs,"  "Picturesque  Ireland,"  etc.  He  has  also  published  several  volumes  of  poems  of 
considerable  merit.  His  tragedy  of  "Sybill"  was  a  great  success  on  the  American  stage;  and  some  of 
his  poems  have  been  recited  to  immense  audiences  on  the  platforms  and  lecture-halls  throughout  the 
civilized  world.] 


SHANE'S    HEAD.* 

ScEi^E  —  Be/ore   Dublin  Castle.     Night.     A  clansman  of  Shane  O^NeiWs  discovers   his  Chief's   head 

upon  a  pole. 

God's  wrath  upon  the  Saxon !   may  they  never  know  the  pride 

Of  dying  on  the  battlefield,  their  broken  spears  beside, 

When  victory  gilds  the  gory  shrouds  of  every  fallen   brave, 

Or  death  no  tales  of  conquered  clans  can  whisper  to  his  grave. 

May  every  light  from  Cross  of  Christ  that  saves  the  heart  of  man 

Be  hid  in  clouds  of  blood  before  it  reach  the  Saxon  clan ; 

For  sure,   O   God !  —  and  you  know  all,  whose  thought  for  all  sufficed  — 

To  expiate   these  Saxons'  sins  they'd  want  another  Christ. 

« 

Is  it  thus,   O   Shane  the  haughty !    Shane   the  valiant !    that  we  meet  — 

Have  my  eyes  been  lit  by  Heaven  but  to  guide  me  to  defeat; 

Have  I  no  chief — or  i/on  no  clan,  to  give  us  both  defence. 

Or  must  I,  too,  be  statucd  here  with  tliy  cold  eloquence? 

Thy  ghastly  head  grins  scorn  upon  old  Dublin  Castle  tower. 

Thy  shaggy  hair  is  wind-tost,  and  thy  brow  seems  rough  with  power; 

Thy  wrathful  lips,  like  sentinels,  by  foulest  treachery  stung. 

Look  rage  upon  the  world  of  wrong    but  chain  thy  fiery  tongue. 

That  tongue  whose  Ulster  accent  woke  the  ghost  of  Columbkill, 
Whose  warrior  words  fenced  round  with  spears  the  oaks  of  Deny  Hill; 

*  Shane  O'Neill,  the  most  powerful  Ulster  Chief  of  his  day,  had  so  harassed  the  English,  and  scoffed  at  all  their 
arts  of  diplomacy,  their  offers  of  nobility,  and  reformatory  pntronuge,  that  the  "Government  seems  to  have  determined, 
either  by  force  or  other-wifte,  the  Xorthcrn  prince  must  be  destroyt-d."  After  living  for  some  years  the  proud,  ferocious, 
and  feared  ruler  of  Ulster,  he  was  at  last  murdered  at  a  feast  given  to  him  by  the  Scotch  Macdonnells  of  Antrim,  whose 
sept  ho  had  formerly  ravaged.  The  instigator  of  this  foul  treachery  and  slaughter  was  one  Piers,  an  English  officer  and 
agent  of  the  T^ord  Deputy.  He  appropriated  O'Xeiirs  head,  and  received  for  it  one  thousand  marks  from  hia  master. 
*•  This  ghastly  head  was  gibbeted  high  upon  a  pole,  and  long  grinned  upon  the  towers  of  Dublin  Cattle." 
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Whose  reckless  tones  gave  life  and  death  to  vassals  and  to  knaves, 
And  hunted  hordes  of  Saxons  into  holy  Irish  graves. 
The  Scotch  marauders  whitened  when  his  war-cry  met  their  ears, 
And  the  death-bird,  like  a  vengeance,  poised  above  his  stormy  cheers. 
Ay,  Shane,  across  the  thundering  sea,  out-chanting  it,  your  tongue 
Flung  wild  un-Saxon  whar-whoopings  tlie  Saxon  court  among. 

Just  think,  O  Shane  I   the  same  moon  shines  on  Liflfey  as  on  Foyle, 

And  lights  the  ruthless  knaves  on  both,  our  kinsmen  to  despoil: 

And  you  the  hope,  voice,  battle-axe,  the  shield  of  us  and  ours, 

A  murdered,  trunkless,  blinding  sight  above  those  Dublin  towers. 

Thy  face  is  paler  than  the  moon,  my  heart  is  paler  still  — 

Mi/  heart  ?   I  had  no  heart  —  Hwas  yours  I    to  keep  or  kill. 

And  you  kept  it  safe  for  Ireland,  Chief — your  life,  your  soul,  your  pride. 

But  they  sought  it  in  thy  bosom,  Shane  —  with  proud  O'Neill  it  died. 

You  were  turbulent  and  haughty,  proud,  and  keen  as  Spanish  steel, 

But  who  had  right  of  these,  if  not  our  Ulster's  Chief  —  O'Neill?  — 

Who  reared  aloft  the  "Bloody  hand"  until  it  paled  the  sun. 

And  shed  such  glory  on  Tyrone  as  chief  had  never  done. 

He  was  "turbulent"  with  traitors  —  he  was  "haughty  with  the  foe  — 

He  was  "  cruel,"  say  ye  Saxons  ?     Ay !   he  dealt  ye  blow  for  blow ! 

He   was   "rough"   and  "wild" — and  who's   not   wild,   to   see   his   hearth-stone 

razed  ? 
He  was  "  merciless  as  fire  "  —  ah,  ve  kindled  him  —  he  blazed  I 
He  was  "proud" — yes,  proud  of  birth-right,  and  because  he  flung  away 
Your  Saxon  stars  of  princedom  as  the  rock  does  mocking  spray! 
He  was  wild,  insane  for  vengeance  —  ay!    and  preached  it  till  Tyrone 
Was  ruddy,  ready,  wild  too,  with  "  Red  Hands "  to  clutch  their  own  1 

"The  Scots  are  on  the  border,  Shane  I '' — ye  saints,  he  makes  no  breath!  — 

I  remember  wlien  that  cry  would  wake  him  up  almost  from  death: 

Art  truly  dead  and  cold?     O  Chief!  art  thou  to  Ulster  lost? 

"  Dost  hear,  doift  hear  ?     By  Randolph  led,  the  troops  the  Foyle  have  crossed  !  '* 

He's  truly  dead  I  he  must  be  dead  !  nor  is  his  ghost  about. 

And  yet  no  tomb  could  hold  his  spirit  tame  to  such  a  shout ! 

The  pale  fiice  droopeth  northward  —  all !  his  soul  must  loom  up  tliere, 

I^y  old  Armagh,  or  Antrim's  glynns,  Lough  Foyle,  or  Bann  the  Fair ! 

ril  speed  me  Ulster-wards,  your  ghost  must  wander  there,  proud  Shane, 

In  search  of  some  O'Neill  through  whom  to  throb  its  hate  again  ! 


HENRY  6RATTAN  CURRAN. 
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THE   WEARING   OF   THE   GREEN. 

One  blessing  on  my  native  isle ! 

One  curse  upon  her  foes ! 
While  yet  her  skies  above  me  smile, 

Her  breeze  around  me  blows ; 
Now,  never  more  my  cheek  be  wet ; 

Nor  sigh,  nor  altered  mien, 
Tell  the  dark  tyrant  I  regret 

The  Wearing  of  the  Green. 

Sweet    land !     my   parents    loved    you 
well ; 

Tliey  sleep  within  your  breast ; 
With   theirs  —  for  love  no  words  can 
tell  — 

My  bones  must  never  rest. 
And  lonely  must  my  true  love  stray, 

That  was  our  village  queen. 
When  I  am  banished  far  away. 

For  the  Wearing  of  the  Green. 

But,  Mary,  dry  that  bitter  tear, 
'Twould  break  my  heart  to  see ; 


And  sweetly  sleep,  my  parents  dear, 

That  cannot  weep  for  me. 
I'll  think  not  of  my  distant  tomb. 

Nor  seas  rolled  wide  between. 
But  watch  the  hour,  that  yet  will  come, 

For  the  Wearing  of  the  Green. 

Oh !  I  care  not  for  the  thistle. 

And  I  care  not  for  the  rose. 
For  when  the  cold  winds  whistle 

Neither  down  nor  crimson  shows ; 
But  like  hope  to  him  that's  friendless 

Where  no  gaudy  flower  is  seen. 
By  our  graves,  with  love  that's  endless^ 

Waves  our  own  true-hearted  Green. 

O  !  sure,  God's  world  was  wide  enough. 

And  plentiful  for  all ! 
And  ruined  cabins  were  no  stuff 

To  build  a  lordly  hall ; 
They  miglit  have  let  the  poor  man  live. 

Yet  all  as  lordly  been ; 
But  heaven  its  own  good  time  will  give 

For  the  Wearing  of  the  Green. 
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